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PREFACE 


At a time, when the public gaze is fixed on the problems of 
Agriculture, and the Planners are trying hard to reshape the agricul- 
tural economy of India, a consolidated statement of the Principles of 
Agricultural Econo/utcs may not be out of place. Much confusion of 
thought could be avoided if a correct application of the principles to 
the problems were made. Policy making, carried out in the light of 
the accepted theory, would steer clear of the deflections and degres- 
sions from which it suffers today. It is sound theory alohe, that could 
guide the Planners and the Administrators, let apart the Peasants and 
Economists. To ignore the fundamental principles is suicidal to the 
implementation of the projected policies. Agricultural Policy, if it is 
to be sure-footed, must find a basis in the actepted principles; to which 
all agrarian projects must be geared. ' i 

An inexcusable gap has noticeably existed in the Indian Economic 
Literature about a book on the theoretical aspects of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, probably because the Indian Econoihists have been preoccupi- 
ed with problems more diflicult and desperate, or probably because 
the agriculturists did not present a set of problems, which could only 
be tackled under theoretiod guidance.’ The fact is, that the subject 
has remained neglected, for the master minds have been able to attack 
the problem, without formally invoking the principle underlying 
them, but for the layman and the student this abbreviated process of 
“mental gymnastics” was quite a jigsaw puzzle. 

Pertinent, it is, therefore, to expect that this elementary analysis 
of the rudimentary Principles of Agricultural Economes, would provide 
some background to the student and the layman ; though the Econo- 
mist and the Expert may find in this approach nothing original. In 
fact, this manuscript shaped itself out of the efl'orts of the author 
(himself a humble student) to convey to his students in an intelligible 
manner, and in a consolidated fashion the basic elements of the sub- 
ject ; he owes this dissertation to the constructive criticism of his 
students and colleagues. 

No originality is claimed for the subject matter, which is as old 
as Man. Most of the standard works on the subject emanating, as 
they do, from tlic Western experts, suffer from an excessive interspers- 
ing of topical and local references, through which the average Indian 
student, unacquainted with those conditions, finds its difficult to wade. 
An effort has been made, even at the cost of repetition, to resist the 
temptation of making local allusions. The author is conscious of the 
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hmitttioas of the treatment presented here, and would welcome any 
cntiasm which would not only improve the tone of the book, but also 
educate him He craves the indulgence of his seniors for intrusion 
into an expert field, and hopes they would overlook all lapses in this 
analysis and its presentation 

In the end, the author acknowledges his deepest debt of grati* 
tude to the standard works on the subject (which have been consult- 
ed), to his teachers (at whose feet he learnt the subject), to his learned 
colleagues, devoted friends (who encouraged him at every step), and 
his publishers who have been good cnouch to give the book its final 
shape and bring it out in time 


Glenmire Cottage, Simla 

The ist June, 19J9 B N PAL 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


What is Agriculture ?— Place of Agriculture amongst Man’s Activities : Peculi- 
arities of Agriculture : Its Natural and Physical Limitations: Many-sidedness of 
Agriculture ; Agriculture, Industry and Commerce : Economic Divergence betweea 
Primary and Secondary Industries. Agriculture as a Science and an Art — Application 
of Science ; Art of Agriculture : Agricultural and Business Activities. Conclusions 
and Summary. 


Agriculture, the oldest and the most basic of all human 
professions, is in its widest aspects, assumed to include all forms of 
soil production, from forestry to glass-house culture, from fishery 
to artificial insemination, and from breeding to horticulture. 
Even in. this industrial age agriculture is easily the world’s biggest 
calling. It is the most important ‘industry’. A study of agricul- 
ture comprises not only the study of crops and farming but also 
that of its soil and of fertility and applied biology, breeding and 
feeding of farm animals as also drainage of the marshes. Thus 
it draws upon a knowledge of Applied Biology, Engineering (includ- 
ing Mechanics) and even some dements of Geology. Nowadays an 
efficient farmer must also be conversant with elements of Meteorology 
and Bacteriology. Thus agriculture is an over-all branch of know- 
ledge, probably the widest. A farmer, in order to earn a decent 
living must also know the elements of business. A good farmer’s 
scientific training would, in short, include a thorough knowledge 
of the physical and biological principles, underlying agriculture, laws 
of Agricultural Economics and a thorough system of farm book- 
keeping and accounting, too. 

WHAT IS AGRICULTURE 

Place of Apiculture. Manifold, as man’s activities are, agricul- 
ture occupies the most important place amongst them. We 
get our food from agriculture. Corn is grown on the farms. 
Horticulture is a similar pursuit, cattle rearing and dairy farming 
are subsidiary industries, while fishery is an allied occupation. 
The farmer is thus the food-giver. Again, it is on the raw material 
grown in our fields and farms that most of the manufacturing 
industries are based. Our clothing needs are met from agriculture, 
whether it be textiles (from cotton and other fibres) or it be woollen 
clothes (from sheep farming) or the silken varieties (from sericulture). 
Man’s shelter is provided for mainly by forestry, which supply 
timber for building and furnishing purposes. The fuel needs of 
an overwhelming majority of mankind are still met from agri- 
cultural operations pertaining to afforestation and certain more 
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backward communities from cattle tearing Humanity could 
probably not live without agriculture Paradoxically enough, 
■agriculture still remains the most important industry m this 
Industrial Age 

Vecttharttisi of AgrieultHn Agncpltural op“rations are quite 
distinct r\aiure plays a dominant role m agricultural pur- 
suits Here man’s association with Nature is most intimate and 
manysided Weather, climate, soil structure, sunshine and other 
such factors beyond the reach of man, play the most vital role in 
the farming business This is not to minimise the scientific 
achievements in the field of agriculture, which has recently been 
transformed into a very technical scicnc* But the emphasis 
remains on the “naturalness” of farming An outdoor occupation, 
as It persisiendy continues to be, in spue of all scientific achieve 
ments, it must inherently always be at the mercy of Mother 
Nature SiiU another distinctive feature is its «“asonal aspect 
Growing crops is a s»asonal operation, born out of the season 
■and depending upon its cycle Any variation or disturbance in 
iheir repstttiveness easily dislocates this farming routine Ako 
geophysical disturbances have their repercussions on croppage 
Soil composition and mechanics definitely refiect on crop proiuc 
ition Even the movements of sunspots may bring about changed 
an productivity by infiuencing the amount of s inlight available 
Agriculture is also dependent upon the subsoil bacteriological 
variants Thus it is that agriculture remains an industry with the 
peculiar characteristic of being out of man’s active control, 
although agricultural operations arc being increasingly brought 
within his sphere of influence 

'Natural and Fbjsieal Lamitations In this context may also 
t>e mentioned the natural and physical limitations of agn 
•culture As stated above, a large number of physical factors 
circumscribe this venture, eg soil, latitude, altitude, acces- 
sibility, configuration, evaporation and temperature Because 
of some of thes* factors, vast areas have been rendered useless 
for cultivation To take an example, altitude admittedly affects 
the composition of the crops ^milarly latitude, too, has a 
bearing on the variety of agricultural products The output 
in the Equatorial r^ion is not, what it is in the Tropical 
or the Tundra regions Temperature, too, exercis“s an immeasur 
able influence on crop production Only such insignificant factors 
as changes in humidity bring about parallel changes m cropping 
Again, the incidence of configuration on the composition of crops 
IS immense Similarly, precipitation and evaporation concern 
themselves with the retention of moisture in the soil which, in 
turn, plays not an insignificant part in the farming operations 
Due regard has also to be paid to Nature’s living organisms which 
jeopanhse the practice of agriculture Locust swarms, rinderpest. 
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and contagious abortions among cattle, the warble and the tsetse 
fly and numerous other afflictions upset all calculations of the 
farmers. True, that man can conquer these, make good deficiency 
of Nature and modify certain determining factors, but on a scale 
•too small to admit of wide and large-scale application, while the 
methods applied are still too expensive to find universal application. 
Alkali-impregnation, artificial rainfall, and glass-house culture are 
still in the laboratory stage. 

Manj-sidsdiins of Agriculture. Agriculture is a manysided 
.activity, it is not a single industry, crop and animal husbandry 
are frequently practised together. Poultry-farming and dairy- 
farming are other aspects. In the sphere of agriculture itself multiple 
farming is practised. Rotation of crops tends to diversify the 
character of agriculture. Sheep farming and cattle rearing also 
punctuate a farmer’s routine. Recently, scientific advancements 
liave made possible a better utilization of what was so far considered 
as waste. The farmer is now getting more and more interested 
even in canning and preservation industries. The commercial 
aspects, of agriculture are becoming increasingly important. In 
-the field of agricultural engineering, the peasant’s attention is 
being attracted to the more advanced methods of soil reclamation, 
drainage and anti-waterlogging activities. Agricultural pre- 
occupations are fast multiplying, and the peasant’s life getting 
more and more variegated. The diversification of agriculture is 
its more important aspect. Even the term “agricultural produce” 
is generic and covers in an extraordinary measure, an almost infinite 
variety of customs and crops. The only impression conveyed by 
•even a casual survey of agriculture is that it is easily the most 
homogeneous industry, with all its aspects, well fused, all its opera- 
tions completely integrated, and all its various phases indistinguish- 
.ably interwoven. 

Agriculture^ Industry and Commerce, It is not customary to treat 
a.griculture as an industry. It may be pertinent to point out that 
the term industry covers three types, the primary, the secondary, and 
the tertiary industries. The latter two cover manufacturing and 
commerce, while agriculture is the only primary industrJ^ But 
usually, we distinguish agriculture from industry and commerce. 
In this .context agriculture is not styled as an industry nor as com- 
merce. Thus in the narrow sense agriculture is not treated as an 
industry. But even this fine dLtinction does not stand critical 
examination, for verily, agriculture has its industrial aspects, such as 
-oil crushing, rice husking and flour milling. Again, a sinularity may 
be drawn between mechanised farming and industrial operations, as 
.ako between the application of scientific technique to both. In 
these respects agriculture may be treated as an industry. Again 
we may also refer to the business aspect of agriculture, 
dommercial farming is not quite a recent development; it is as 
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old as the trade between nations And nowadays agriculture is 
gretting more and more commercialised Thus one is led to believe 
that industrial and commercial aspects of agnculture are quite as 
important as agriculture itself is Loosely speaking, it may be 
possible to speak of agriculture both as indusiiy and commerce 
Though in the final analj’sis agnculture retains its distinctive charac* 
ter, still It may be correct to speak of agnculture as being closel> 
related to industry as well as to commerce In our opinion, this- 
inter dependence is quite intimate but the fact remains that, it 
IS commerce and industry that are more dependent upon agricul- 
ture than agriculture is on these two Here wc study the economic: 
divergence between them to be able to appreciate this point. 

Eeonome Dtztrgtm btlween Primary and Secondary Industrus 
But for this economic divergence between the tertiary, secondary, 
and the primary mdustries, all human activity would have 
been Styled as industry. The outstanding difference is the relatne 
mobility and immobility of these occupations Theprimary industries 
are the most immobile while the secondary ones arc only relatively 
mobile and thftteruary pursuits, the most mobile While the com- 
mercial enterprises can quite easily adjust their output and oigam- 
sations to the external fluctuations and thus are highly adaptable 
and flexible, the industrial concerns are comparatively less so , these 
are more or less fixed and specialised Expansion and contraction in 
their case is more a function of time and technique Admittedly,, 
technical advancements are now imparting greater adaptability, flexi 
bility and mobility to the industrial plants, still they remain in a. 
backward stage as compared with the tertiary industries In the 
case of agriculture the immobility, inadaptability and inflexi- 
bility are more pronounced The farmer is rather handicapp^ 
in this respect He can neither take immediate advantage of 
altered technical processes nor can he benefit from fluctua- 
tions in tastes, fashions and modes of life To him are also denied 
sudden changes, for Nature — his partner — exercises chronological 
restrictions on his activities To ate a few examples, we find the 
planter waiting for about a decade before he can reap even the 
fruits of his labour , while in the field of cattle farming, one has to 
bide one’s time before even the most prolific of animals can be 
made to respond to his efforts The ‘'primary” producer cannot 
possibly restrict or draw out what he has cultivated, and must 
be prepared to face the consequences of what he has done. His 
is a game where he has very few alternatives In the economic 
language, we say that the “ttwe lag” m agriculture is quite pro- 
minent. This is more so because of the “distance” between the 
agriculturist and the market The fanner is mostly unaware of the 
economic and technological trends of the times , he is rather con- 
servauve and often ignorant, while his poverty and illiteracy impose 
severe limitations upon his “capaaty” to bndge this economic 
divergence between his industry and the secondary and tertiaiy 
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industries, by making it more adaptable. Apart from the fact that 
agriculture occupies a very important place in the world’s occu- 
pational set-up we must recognise that it is easily the basis of all 
liuman activity. In the light of the above analysis, farming is 
the foundation of the secondary and the tertiary industries, even 
in an advanced society. But things as they are, a large majority 
•of world population lives in a state of comparative backwardness. 
In these regions, the complexion of the secondary industries, is 
more or less of an agrarian type, or at least closely allied to it. 
Most of the industries are cottage industries, articles being manu- 
factured from the locally available raw materials which are mosdy 
■obtained from land. These industries, therefore, derive their , 
■strength from agriculture. In the tertiary occupations in these 
■xenons again, most of the commercial activities relate to the buying 
.and seUing of agricultural produce. Quantitatively speaking, the 
bulk of the world trade still pertains to the disposal of raw materials. 
Agriculture, therefore, is by far the most important industry and 
the basis of all the other industries, whether secondary or tertiary. 

AGRICULTURE AS A SCIENCE AN0 AN ART 

Having understood the place of agriculture in the world 
economy we should now try to grasp what agriculture is, from 
the academic point of view. Knowledge is divided into sciences 
.and arts. Without entering into the arena of controversy about 
the definitions of “sciences” and “arts” we may broadly define a 
science as that branch of knowledge which relates cause and 
effect, (as Chemistry, Physics, etc., etc.) and an art as creative. In 
this connection, we shall readily agree that agriculture is a science, 
for in it we study the causal relations of biological growth in relation 
to soil transformation. It is a homogeneous science, being comprised 
•of plant pathology, cattle breeding, soil fertility and crop cultivation. 
Not that alone. The science of Agriculture is rapidly advancing 
.and its domain expanding to draw upon the application of 
biology, sanitation, dietetics, engineering and allied research. The 
farmer’s life is quite a big canvas, hence the field of Agricultural 
.'Science is daily expanding in various directions. In this respect, we 
must not omit to mention that in this rural science training occu- 
pies quite an important place ; in fact, this aspect outweighs 
The other sides. 

Applhation of Science. Recently, the increasing application of 
•science to agriculture has Improved soil productivity. Farming is 
being fast mechanised and the arduous jobs therein being^ reduced 
to simple operations. Scientific manures and artificial nutrients are 
now transforming both composition and mechanics of soil. Land 
reclamation is a pre-calculated process. Scientific cultivation is nc 
longer left to itself) but proceeds on very rational lines. Meteoro- 
logical forecasts, tvhich are again the result of scientific research, 
•are helping the farmer to fight the freaks of nature. Agricultural 
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Engincenng w now an established branch of the wider science of 
Engineering Farm accounting and book keeping ha\c now been 
standardised along scientific Imes^ stock breeding, poultry farming 
and cattle rearing arc being practised on the basis of scientific 
research And Agncuhural Economics has already t\ on its place 
as an important branch of the science of Economics 

Art of AgniuUurt Agnculture is also an art, in the sense 
that It IS crcativ'c In no other form of human activity is creative 
activity so pronounced as in agnculture The peasant is daily 
growing, producing and breeding He is injecting life into the Lfcicss 
and 13 responsible for giving to the world the best that is in b.aiurc 
Raising golden harvests, breeding fine cattle and producing luscious 
fruits is his avocation m life In fact, agnculture is the oldest 
human art, the term “art” being interpreted m the widest sense 
The farmer first became an artist and it was only afier a Jong time 
that he turned into a scientist Agriculture was already an art, 
before it could be termed as science We must appreciate the fact 
that agriculture as an industry is quite creative , and that as a 
field of study, u is an art, for the simple reason that it is 
creative and the farmer is responsible for creating good and bad 
We must concede, therefore, that agnculture is both a science 
and an art, though abstractly speaking, it ma> be neither 

Ay^ietiUurt ani Buuatss Aetrvttm As hinted above, agnculture 
mainly originated as a form of business aciivit) In his. 
search for food, Man hit upon farming as a means of 
obtaining food Later on, thi« activity expanded and Man 
began obtaining the raw material for his manufacturing business, 
out of agnculture Thus we see that farming is very inti- 
mately connected with economic activity Realistically speaking, 
economic activities, even in the narrow sense of the term, embrace- 
the farming routine It is the farmers “ordinary business oflife* 
and It IS his mode of earning his living or the means to the satisfac- 
tion of not only his own cn* but also those of the v\ orld in general 
CONCLUSION 

Agrutilturt and 'Eeonomies Thus v\e conclude that AgneuI 
turc 13 intimately related to Economics Any shifts in demand 
and supply must reflect back in the business of farming. 
Its nature and scope Even a change in the general economic 
policy vvill have its repercussions in general farming activity. 
Similarly, changes m agncuhural activities have pronounced 
eflects on the national economy Recent mechanisation of 
agriculture has brought important far reaching changes in the 
occupational distribution in an economy Also the recent increas- 
jng application of science to agriculture had already resulted in 
changing the complexion of the economy where these changes have- 
been wrought Thus we arc led to the conclusion that Agriculture 
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and Economics are closely inter-related. Farming is now having 
a profound influence on the economy while economic activities have 
been responsible for changing the face of agriculture, in no mean 
fashion. In fact, today, scientific advancement has reached a place, 
where we may halt for the time being and take stock of the situa- 
tion and study what repercussions the modern practices in scientific 
agriculture are going to have in the sphere of national and world 
economy. Also, we must now analyse the import of the rapid 
economic trends in the farming business. Without establishing 
such a co-ordination, it may not be poss ible to avert the recurrent 
world crisis and the wastage of world recources consequent upon 
them. Here it is that intimate relationship between Agriculture and 
Economics is established, and a detailed study of Agricultu''ai 
Economics is indicated especially. 

SUMMARY 

To sum up, agriculture is the foremost among man’s 
activities and the most important human calling. It is a 
manysided business having not only technical aspects but 
also commercial ones. And it has some limitations of physical 
nature.' The business of farming is intimately connected with 
industry 'and commerce. Recognising the economic divergence 
between the primary, the secondary and the tertiary industries we 
pointed out that the intimate relationship is one which must 
not be lost sight of. And it was also established that the 
foundation stone of the secondary and the tertiary industries is 
farming and farming alone. Next, it was stated, that Agri- 
culture, from the academic point of view, is an important 
branch of, human knowledge ; and that it is both a science and 
'art, in the widest interpretation of the terms. Lastly, we established 
the intimate relationship between Agriculture and economic 
activity. Thus we traced the link between Economics and Agri- 
culture, and pointedly brought. out the place that Agricultural 
Economics occupies today. 



CHAPTER ir 

SUBSTANCE OF AGRICULTURE MODERN FARMING 

Agricultural Sc ence — Sols andlcrtility Humus and Productivity Crops, 
their kinds and types Plant Growth Farm PcsU Plant Diseases Weeds. 
Farm Equipment— Cattle Breeding and Fecdmg Animal Health Applied 
Bology Agricultural Engineenng Kescarch and Education Summary and 
Conclusions 

No apology is needed to acquaint the reader with the essentiab 
■of modern farming Agriculture having become quite a specialised 
industry, familiarity with its terms and processes is needed before 
a correct grasp of the fundamentals of Agricultural Economics could 
be had We must familiarise ourselves with the \anous factors of 
productiorTin the farming business and gauge their relative impor- 
tance We must also und^erstand some details, even though crudcl), 
of the technique of farming to be able to visualize the routine 
in this industry and then we must be iware of how the scientist. 
With almost incredible ingenuity, is able to control the reproduc- 
tion of animals and breed better stock, discover weedkillers and 
with astonishing selectivity, cultivate new seeds to raise crop procluc 
tivity in an astounding degree and invent new machine to '^ration 
ahze" the already modernised farming It is not only a fascinating 
subject for study but also one which IS both instructive andessen 
tial for the agricultural economist, the student and the specialist 
Such a survey is a pre-requisite to an understanding of the basic and 
the fundamental problem arising m the field of farm economics 
This study is not only a descriptive one but also somewhat anal)- 
tical for otherwise our knowledge of the agncultural operations 
would only be superficial and therefore, inadequate and insuHicient 
to form a good basis for a study of the subject outlined here 
Enumerating the factors of production m agriculture, we can 
list them in order of priority as being soil, animals and man In 
the study of se// we can have an intimate knowledge of its 
mechanics, composition and fertility, we also observe how the 
crops are grown, what their various types arc and incidentally 
note the farm pests, and the efforts made by the agriculturists 
to eradicate the same In respect of farm animals, we study 
the problems of their breeding and feeding and the contribution 
-ofScience to animal ‘health Coming to Man, fne most impor- 
tant factor of production, wc shall appreciate the work of the 
engineer, the educationist, the researcher and the extension worker 
This means that references shall be necessary to Applied Biology, 
Applied Mechanics and Applied Management- Recent advances 
in the realm of vetennat) science and technology, and in the 
fidd of community organisation and social education, in their 
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impact on Rural Economics have to be noted. Rural Economics 
is a vast canvas. A farmer’s life is the object of this study. The 
^eld of study is extensive, comprised of all the facts of farmer’s life. 
-Hence, we shall not only study the science of Agriculture as such 
but also address ourselves to the task of understanding the various 
problems that face the farmer. 

AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE 

In this chapter, however, we shall confine our attention 
-mainly to an appreciation of the fundamentals of Agriculture, 
while in the latter portion of the book we shall also focus our 
attention on other aspects of rural life. Plants, we notice, 
•obtain their nourishment from the soil and the air. Animal 
-and cattle, we know, obtain their nourishment both from the plant 
and the air. Hence the plants are the basis of the two, as 
uhey supply nourishment to the animal and to human life. 
They obtain carbon dioxide from the air, through the medium 
•of their green colouring matter, chlorophyll. This “carbon” 
us essential for the formarion of such “organic” substances 
•as starch, sugar, protein and oil. Prom the soil the plants 
obtain their nourishment, water and mineral substances such 
as calcium, phosphorus, potassium and iron, etc., etc. Another 
factor in plant growth is the substance which is responsible 
for the formation of chloiophyll through a process, known as photo- 
:synthesis, or the action of ultra-violet rays. The weather, rainfall, 
-climate, etc., are other important factors in plant growth. It is 
not possible for the farmer to control and direct natural factors 
which he can, to a very great extent, influence such as soil and 
:seeds, and this influences plant life considerably. 

Soil and Fertility. Talking of soil first, we find that soil 
Las a very complicated structure. Soil consists of mineral matter, 
organic matter and soil air, soil water, soil bacteria and soil 
plants. The fertility of the soil depends upon the interaction 
of all these components. The study of the soil falls into four 
•categories : classification, mechanisms, chemistry and biology. In 
regard to classLGcauon, it is more fashionable these days to 
•■stress not the geological formation, but to concentrate upon soil 
.-surveys. These surveys, in turn, pay more attention to what 
may be termed “soil profile”, i.e. the different layers of ^ the 
.-soil from the surface down to the parent rock. On the basis of 
these surveys of “soil profiles”, maps are constructed, giving a very 
good idea of the capabilities of particular soils. The composition 
•^of the soil is coarse and fine sand, silt and clay. The texture 
of the soil depends mainly upon the properties of “clay” and “silt” 
xelatively to sand in it. Another component must be referred to : 
this is humus which means the decomposing vegetable and 
-animal residue or the “organic” oart of the soil. Clay and humus 
together form what is scientifically termed as colloidal \complcx j 
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or widely speaking, the power of absorption and retention^ 
Mechanical analysis gives an indication of the suitability ofthfr 
soil for certain crops But by itself, mechanics ot the soil is- 
not enough, it must be supplemented by the chemistry of the- 
soil Tour elements are usually lacking m the soil for the 
purposes of nutrition — calcium, nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium 
A chemical analysis also gives us information about the acidity and 
alkalinity of the soils Reliance is now usually placed on visual 
methods of diagnosing deficiencies from an inspection of growing 
crops Another method of diagnosing deficiency is analysis of the- 
foliagc, specially in the field of horticulture A still more rapid 
method is “true test’ earned out on the leaf stalks Laboratory 
methods of the chemical analysis are rather cxpcnsit e and slow- 
Similarlj, the scientist is called upon to undertake a biological 
examination of the soil, in order to hnd out what type of bacteria 
inhabit the soil and the sub-soil, as these micro organisms are also 
important in plant growth The most important problem is to 
determine the acidity and alkalinity of the soil, this is done by the 
“soil indications to cure acidity The expert ad\ ice is liming — quite 
safe— for even an excess ofhme uill not injure the soil it may only 
be wasteful Modern science has found out methods of determin- 
ing rather accurately the lime requirements of the soil Usually 
ground lime-stone, instead of hydrated lime, is used, though the 
former may be required m greater quantities Waste lime, obtain* 
ed from industrial waste, is ako being increasingly used The 
other deficiencies aie treated m simibr ways, and when detected, 
specific chemical treatment is resorted to Alkaline soils are usually 
associated with magnesium deficiency which is countered by 
adding magnesium salts to the soil 

Hums and 'ProdiKtrviij The humus part, too, has received 
a lot of attention in recent times Humus is formed when 
compost IS ploughed back into the sod Crops grown with 
the help of chemical fertilizers, but witliout any humus base, 
tended to diminish progressively in their yields Humus is gaining 
popularity both witli the farmers and the scientists Sources- 
of humus are compost (a controlled roiung down of animal 
and vegetable waste), sewage sludge (although it contains v’cry little 
fibrous material) and farmyatd manure In the field of manures, 
nitrogens occupy a V’ery important place Ammonium nitrate is an 
important fertilizer Ammonium sulphate and nitro^halk and other 
artificial fertilizers arc equally ii^ul The phosphauc manures- 
are mostly available from the treatment of bones, sg boncmeal 
and super phosphate, basic slag (obtained as a \ aste product from 
the steel furnaces) and ammonium phosphate which has led to the- 
manufaciure of compound fertilizers m a concentrated form 
These compound fertilizers are often known as “balanced fertilizers- 
for theylsupply thq basic need, of the soil m a very composite manner 
though they often tend to “take”, a problem now solved by the 
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proc ess of granulation or po^vdering. The method of using fertili- 
zers is by hand or by machinery or by combined seed and fertili- 
zer drills, which are not only time-and energy-saving devices, but 
also eliminate waste. Before stvitching on to the next subjecfof crop 
production tve may classify the manures as Nutrients, Humus and 
Fertilizers. The former are those which pointedly give nourish- 
ment to the soil, while humus provides for a better utilization 
of the soil food, and fertilizers are scientifically produced 
chemicals giving nourishment and food to the soil. Iris only 
by a fair combination of all these that full utility could be 
obtained from the soil, and its productivity considerably raised. 
Specific manures tvill only be needed for specific soil deficiencies, 
and for raising specific crops. A judicious selection of all these 
is adv'ised both from agricultuml and economic points of view. 

Crops, thsir Kinds and Types. Without plants and crops, 
animals and men could not exist. Even though cultivation 
is quite an ancient art, the science of plant breeding is of 
recent origin. Crop improvement has long been practised by 
means of selective seeding, or by hybridization, i.s. the crossing 
of t\vo plants. By this process, certain such varieties of seeds 
have been produced that can grow in “unfavourable” climates- 
and are disease-resbtant as also high yielding with strong 
straw. These hybrids ripen early. The practice has been success- 
fully developed in the case of wheat, barley and oats, while 
new varieties of potatoes, turnips and sugar-beet have been evolved.. 
In order to raise good crops the farmer must buy good seed 
from good strains known for their purity and vitality. In the 
West, purity, vitality and even germination of seeds have been, 
standardized and legislation enacted to protect the farmer against 
fraudulent practices. Crops are conveniently classified as cereals., 
grasses and clovers, while, from the technical point of view,, 
they should be classified into exhaustive cleansing and resto- 
rative crops. The first include all those cereal - crops which, 
take away much of the nourishment of the soil while in. 
the second category are the root crops known for their action 
in cleansing the soil, when the crop is harvested. And in the 
last category are clovers and grasses which are rich in nitrogenous.^ 
matter and thus provide a ready nutrient to the soil. In view 
of these types of crops, m'odern scientific opinion strongly favours- 
crop rotation so as to enable the farmer to reap the best advan- 
tage out of his soil without its being in any way excessively 
depleted. Greater reliance is also being placed on seed mixing 
or what is properly known as mixed cropping. Rotation of 
crops, however, is preferable to mixed cropping, for the latter 
is only a method for turf establishment, a very useful preparation* 
for growing cereal crops. The crops which precede the main 
arables are known as the “nurse” crops. The modern trend is 
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to dispense wth the mrse and to resort to direct seeding on i 
rotational basis 

Vlant Graa/th It may be interesting to get acquainted with the 
process of plant growth from the seed onwards When the seed is 
•sown, the first germination starts towards the subsoil, the roots arc 
the first to establish the plant on a firmer basis Then the stem and 
the stalk begin to germinate upwards Thd plant gets its nourish 
ment both from the sub-soil and the air and the sunshine 
The sub-soil, if It IS retentive of humus, will “feed’ the plant well, 
but if It IS hard and clayey, the roots will not hold and the plant 
may eventually die That is why the clayey and the rocky soib 
4irc unfavourable while the sandy and the loamy soils are the 
farmer’s favourites Here the soil bacteria, too, play their part, 
for they assist the roots m getung their fo<^ in a predi- 
gested manner , they decompose the plant nutrition in such a 
manner as to be receptive to the plant If, howcs’cr, the soil is 
rather loose and not over irrigated these bacteria act quickly 
And plant growth is encouraged TJie conclusion, therefore, is that 
sod structure nUo determines the growth of plants and that vitality 

¥arm Pat: The agricukunst is not only concerned with the 
growth of plants, but also his to launch an almost continuous fight 
Against all sons of insect enemies The firmer benefits in a twofold 
■manner from his entomologist fnend , firstly by learning about the 
different varieties of insects and pests, their causation and growth , 
and tttondly by getting equtppra with such insecticides as may 
attack the pests in their most vulnerable period of developing The 
true Iife-history of several bactena has only recently become known 
JO Man , while discoveries of such powerful insecticides as D D T 
Nicotine, Benzene Hexachlondc are stiU more recent It is also 
advocat^ that sensible crop rotations and good farming methods 
will tend to minimise these pests and fungi which will starve for 
want of food The various pests, insects ai d fungi, deadly to 
crops and cattle are the warble and maggot fly-eel and wire worms, 
moths and slugs, etc , etc The DDT, (Dichloro-diphenyl trichlo- 
rodine) and B H C (B“nzcnc Hexachlondc) are powerful weapons 
in the hands of the modern farmers in the control of insects and 
pests Another organophophorous compound called “Bladen 
or H E T P (Hexaethyl Teira phosphate), developed in Germany 
IS equally destructive to the fungi Other similar but more efiec- 
tive chemicals invented arc E. 605 (Nitro-phjnilc Dithyl thiophos- 
phote) or Paraphion and B IS, but care must be taken in 
spraying these because of their poisonous effect 

Plant Disfasis Plant diseases arc more expensive than pests, 
because of their national impact They arc often traced ba^to 
-fungi, which range from the tiny yeast to the large toadstools They 
not have thelgrecn colouring matter chlorophyll, which assists the 
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plants in making their own food ; hence these fungi must get 
their food from the living or dead organisms — they are either 
parasites or saprophytes. It the parasitic fungies that cause plant, 
diseases for the saprophytes only cause decay or the rotting of 
farmyard manure and thus are helpful to the farmer. The- 
mycologist, in his fight against fungi, must identify the course 
and the life-history of parasite and then think out how best to- 
attack them. Instances are the wart disease, potato blight, dry 
rot, leaf roll mosaic and virus pellows. Quite a number of crop 
diseases are spread by seed. Great advances have been made in the- 
methods of controlling these diseases. More important among 
the seed-borne diseases are buntsmut, leaf strife and black leg.. 
Wheat, barley, oat and sugar seeds are treated with disinfec- 
tants like formaline, etc. Nowadays, diy powders like Copper 
Corbonate are preferred. Other disinfectants are Ustulum, 
Glorophenele Mercury, but the defect with them is that they are 
poisonous powders and if inhaled may damage man’s health.. 
Distinction may be drawn between virus diseases and aphis 
diseases The former are infectious, caused and spread by something 
'ivhich cannot be seen under even a microscope, though it is capable 
of passing through the tiniest holes. The virus is spread by a 
vcr)- small insect known as aphis, which carries the disease from 
one plant to another. The modern method is, therefore, not only 
to eradicate virus but also the aphis for without the latter the 
disease will not spread. 

In addidon to diseases and pests, weed control must 
also be an important plank in the farmer’s armoury. Weeds are- 
those plants which feed on the useful ones. Not only that they draw 
nutrition from the soil for themselves, but they also literally live on 
the other plants. These weeds have a way of spreading quick. They 
seldom die. They move from one plant to another. They are 
often air-borne and may find their victims even in the far-flung 
places. These weeds prey upon all types of plants and cereals, 
and so far weed-resistant varieties have not been evolved, by the 
agricultural scientist. The farmers used to burn away the crops 
in desperation so that the weeds may also be burnt out of e.xistence. 
But this is not a correct method for it involves a lot of waste and 
above all, a permanent extermination of the weeds may not result.. 
Machines have been invented which root out the weeds and 
such sprays developed which are destructive to them. Still the- 
problem remains only partially solved. 

FARM EQUIPMENT 

Next we turn our attention to the farm equipment. In 
this is included the cattle that serve the peasant most faithfully, 
the mechanical appliances that he uses and the training ^ 
and knowledge that equips him to farm more efficiently. Of 
course, the cattle are the most important part of the peasant’s 
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equipment, though m this machanical age, the part played by the 
agricultural machinery is not to be minimised And admittedly, the 
■utility of the correct training and education to the peasantry can 
hardly b“ overestimated, for this is necessary both to provide him 
-with the much needed enlargement of vision and ability to handle 
the mechanical equipment jn a more efficient manner 

Ca///e Breeding Cattle are the next important factor in 
agricultural production The importance of the hvc-^tock cannot 
be overemphasised Their improvement, therefore, serves to raise the 
tone of agriculture Stock breeding has already become a matter of 
-scientific practice The milk yield in the dairy cattle and the breed 
improvement are directly and closely interconnected “Sex linkage" 
as also being practised by advanced farmers In animal breeding 
two things are to be considered , genetive constitution of the animal 
and the environment m which it is brought up The latter covers 
such external conditions as location, altitude, housing and manage- 
ment The former usually scrutinises production records and 
progeny records One thing is certain, te that the sires 
■must belong to good families In order to ward off stray breed 
mg, the sub-standard males are sterilised Recently artificial 
mseminatton, too, has been practised successfully 

Ficdtng Regarding feeding of aramals four considerations 
^re kept in view , prtily the chemical composition of the feeds, 
jstondly their digestibility, tbtrdly the animal s physiological needs, 
and httly the post-<iigesiive behaviour of the feeds There are fivi 
^nst/tufrjts of cattle feed , carbohydrates (starches and sugar) 
proteins, fats and oils, mineral matter and vitamins in whose 
absence food will not act properly Flesh and muscles contain 
largely proteins and some fat Energy is measured by the amount 
-of heat given by the food digested The measure is “Calorimeter ’ 
which has helped dietetic research considerably Tables are now 
available giving the composition of different feeds Standards 
for the maintenance of meat production and milk yield of cattle 
have been elaborated In devising animal rations, points to be 
considered are the live weight of the ammal (this indicates 
the quality and quat tity of food necessary for maintenance), the 
purpose of feeding (the production ration), and the animal s capa- 
-city for food consumption for it is no use giving it more than it 
.can digest One has also to guard against vitamin stanation 
Minerals, too, must supplement the ration for without them the 
food will not be concentrated Lastly, there is the control of bulk 
so as not to overload the stomach Animal foods consist of 
ROUGHAGE and CONCENTRATES Thc fotmcr refer to quantitative foods 
while the latter refer to quality A careful blending of these ttw 
in keeping the local supplies js what B desirable In the backward 
economy especially, the role of cattle can hardly be overemphasised 
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Cattle are required for power, food, manure, etc., etc., and 
mechanisation being limited, greater dependence has to be placed 
•on the farm animals to provide the farmer with his daily needs 
in respect of food, manures and power. And it is in these countries 
that the animals and cattle are most neglected. This neglect has 
its repercussions on the state and nature of agricultural producti- 
vity, a.nd in turn, on the farmer. 

Animal Hsalth. The veterinary doctor too, has an important 
lole to play in the peasant’s life ; cattle diseases must be countered 
.before the contagion spreads. More important ailments are 
Tuberculosis, Infectious Abortion (Brucella Abortus), Sterility 
((Trichomonas Foetus) and Mastitis. All ’these diseases are infectious 
and the consequence in terms of life and money is huge. 
Tuberculosis often spreads to man from the meat and milk of 
animals and is very deadly. Preventive measures are adopted 
by vaccinating the suspected cattle with B. C. G. which is 
more or less now perfected and standardized. Another vaccine 
inown as Strain 19, or S. 19 is being tried as a remedy against 
contagious abortion. Sulphonilamide in oily suspension gives 
satisfactory results in countering Mastitis, while sterility in cattle 
■is under investigation. A very common disease, the foot and 
mouth disease, caused by a virus, leads to the development of blisters 
in the region of toes and mouth of the animal. Though 
seldom fatal, it is very painful and often results in the loss of milk 
yield. A study of this disease is rather ' difficult due to the impos- 
sibility of cultivating virus culture in glass tubes, and the only 
counsel is disinfection or slaughter. Lamb dysentery and liver 
rot are toxic ailments among the sheep ; they have been countered 
by vaccine and serum. Other common parasitic diseases are 
lung worm arid round worm, now conquered by disinfection 
and similar preventive methods. A mystery disease “lactauon 
titany” brings about sudden collapse of the cattle by convulsion 
supposed to be due to magnesium deficiency in blood ; it is 
countered by the injection of a small quantity of magnesium- 
boro-guloconate into a vein or under the skin by means of hypo- 
dermic syringe. Mention may also be made of poultry diseases ; 
B. VV. D. (Bacillary White Diarrhoea) and Coccidiosis, both caused 
by microscopic bacteria. Here again disinfection is advised 
especially in drinking water and food. . Ill-health in animals and 
poultry may also be caused by bad nutrition especially in respect 
of trace elements such as Cobalt, Copper and Molybdenum : diseases 
caused by the lack of these elements are “Pine” ( cobalt 
deficiency) “Sway back” (lack of copper) and are cured accordingly 
by feeding these trace elements to the pastures or direct to the 
animals. Similarly, the excess of an .element may cause certain 
ailments, e.g. Tearf in U K. due to the excess of Molybdenum ; 
copper sulphate is used in countering it. 
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Applud Biology The contribution of the Biologist to thc- 
agncultural science can hardlj be oieresiimited The bacteriologist 
helps us to understand certain problems in soil fertility, plant and 
animal diseases and the handhng of milk. B> a certain test 
known as Agglutination Test*’, he is able to detect the presence of 
disease germs That discovered, the ailment is easily countered- 
But what IS still more important is soil bactciiology, and the farmer 
IS very much interested m the nitrogen of decaying material- 
Humus is ess-ntial for the giowih of crops and for the retention 
of soil moisture. Recent advances have made it possible to prepare- 
synthetic organic manures containing the same dements as 
compose farmyard manure In the composting process, large 
quantities of straw being needed, scientific research was direct^ 
to this end The decomposition of organic matter is carried out 
by the airabie (air requiring) bacteria m the first instance and 
later on by the enerobic species In the non acid forms, the 
aerobic bactena draw out nitrogen from the air and start decom- 
posing the decaying matier, this nitrogen becomes available to 
plant life. That is why leguminous plants leave the soil richer 
than they found it The nitrogcn*assimil4ting bictcria live m the- 
nodules or waits of these planu Sometimes it, is necessary to 
inject bacteria into the seeds to make this scientific' process possible 
and to enable the crops grovv luxuriantly. During recent year*,, 
researches have been made into the relationship of bacteria with 
milk and dairy products Dairying has been revolutionised- 
Careful handling of milk is most urgent in order to ensure a 
supply of pure milk to the public Pure nulk means milk not 
contaminated with bacteria. Proper attention is now paid to- 
the disinfection and cleaning of milk pads by stcnhzing them- 
Hypochlontes and steam are used for this purpose. Cooling and 
pasteurising arc also being practised to save milk from contamina- 
tion and bactcnal infection Special tests have been devised to- 
find out if the dairy products arc infected or pure , these- 
tests are gaining popularity. In order to improve milk yield 
“ensilage” (the preservation of green fodder without drying 
out the water) is coming back into favour due to advantages 
arising out of a certain fermentative process Abo marrow stem 
Kale, rich m proteins, u fast replacing hay as cattle feed 

Agrieullural EngMtiring Let us now switch over to the- 
field of agncuUural engvnecting •\nd find out where vt stands to- 
day Man power and cattle poww have been used since times 
immemorial, while the mvenuon of the wheeJ made the utilizauon 
of the wind and the water power possible Power uttlisauon, 
however, seems to have been rev’olutioni'scd with the perfection of 
internal combustion engine Oil engines arc being increasingly 
us^ in agriculture. The most important single machine is the 
tractor with its capacity to do a lot of work in a short span of 
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time, for it can work with a relay of drivers. Also, the tractors can 
do jobs impossible for men and animals, e.g. reclamation work, deep 
digging and excavation of ditches and drains. With sizes ranging 
from the 100 horse power machines to those with less than one 
horse power, these tractors are growing very popular. Conversion sets 
have also been evolved wherein machines may become bigger and 
smaller according to the need. The modern tractor is increasingly 
becoming capable of performing a variety of different types of work 
such as ploughing, cultivating, thrashing, sawing and even pump- 
ing. It can also supply power to mowers, binders and small com- 
bine harvesters; The “unit principle” is being followed and 
the tractors are fak getting to be multipurpose machines 
capable of all processes on farms. Similarly the side drag 
line and the mechanical excavators are being applied to drain 
away ditches and dredge out the silt. Mechanical mowers are also 
being used for the digging of narrow trenches required for laying 
pipes. A small bulldozing tractor is employed to fill in the 
same trenches on the. tops of the pipes. Mole drainage is another 
form carried on soils having a retentive sub-soil, e.g., clays and 
marls. By it a narrow cylindrical tunnel is dug out to act as 
a drainage channel. The process is not too costly either ; it can 
be repeated at moderate cost and at intervals. Mechanical 
harvesters, binders and thrashers are in vogue to-day and 
have considerably simplified the various farming operations. 
Combined harvesters have been perfected and they are cap- 
able of performing all the three jobs. The problem of grain 
storage has also been tackled successfully by means of pneumatic 
conveyers and smaller elevator units. Another development of 
great importance is the combined drill which sows both the 
seeds and fertilizers in one single operation. The fertilizer and 
seed waste is thus considerably eliminated and a good crop ensured. 
Transplanting machines for use with cabbage and other similar 
plants have also been developed. Hammer mill for grinding com, 
etc., is another interesting innovation. In the wake of the 
introduction of weed killers, farm spraying machinery has 
been invented. Grass grind plants have also been put on the 
market to meet the demand for a- good drier of a cheap variety. 
But the most useful engineering development is the milking machine 
which not only saves a lot of labour and dmdgery but also ensures- 
bacteria free pure milk supply. Its features are a vacuum pump, 
a pulsater, a set of teat cups with rubber connections and a milk 
can, and as a result, milking parlours have become the craze, e.g. 
abreast type and the tandum type. In the former, the cattle stand, 
side by side, while in the latter type they stand in single file and 
are milked and washed in turn. Ingenious use of electric current 
is being made by the poultry farmers to encourage^ hens to lay 
more eggs when the demand is high. Poultry laying houses 
are illuminated after sunset to encourage hatching and to dis- 

2 
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■courage roosting Electric fencing is another valuable innova- 
tion , the cattle coming m contact with the fence receive a dis- 
tinct shock but without any harm bcing^ done to them Gradually, 
cattle and other farm stock get schooled to these shocks and 
hesitate approaching the wire The problem of “rotary cultivation” 
IS now being attacked , instruments and implements are alrtady 
used in some market gardens A machine named "Gyro-tiller” 
patented some time back is, however, not quite suitable, being 
bulky, heavy and etpenstve , and a smaller type is being evolved. 
In short, poHcr is applied now to almost every farm operation 
from ploughing to milking and from draining to spraying. 
The Uvo fold objective has been to lower costs (this has 
been achieved in respect of large-scale farming), and to eliminate 
rlrudgerj, human or animal 

Education and 'Rjtcarch. Before concluding this chapter, a word 
on education and research is necessary Constant efforti are being 
made to carry on agricultural research both in the laboratory and 
on the farm The results are verified and their applicauon watched 
closely. h>ew methods of farming are being developed, and com- 
mercialised Most of this work is being done m state exper* 
mental farms and laboratories But the more important problem 
is that of popularising the^ innovations and inventions among 
the rather conserMuve peasants For that purpose agrrcuJfurai 
education both at the school level and the university stage » 
encouraged Extension services have been built strenuously to 
keepicontact with the farmer and to encourage him to reap full advan- 
tages of scientific progress The medium .5 social and adult 
education, or radio talks or agricultural institutes or above all, the 
extension services vvhich disseminate actively knowledge about the 
application of agncultural technique, farming science, and home 
economics, both among men and women. 

SUmtARV AND CONCLUSIONS 

To sum up, we may point out that the productive technique 
in Agriculture is highly scientific and specialised Progress has b^ 
registered in several direcuons, and Man is able to exercise more 
effective control over what was till recently regarded as a hazar- 
dous factor, namely, “the freaks of nature”. The more out- 
standing achievements m this field have been nouced, and their 
operation in modern agriculture studied above But their far- 
reaching effects on the gmtral setup is a problem, which could 
be tackled only in Agrtcultural 'Economies to which we now turn 
in the next Chapter. 



CHAPTER III 

SCOPE OF AGRIG U LTURAL ECONOAIICS 

Farminir. AgricutorTEcoiTcs-DcSl^DT^^ cri?'*''’® c*" Agriculture and 
Agnci^tural and Rural Economics. The Denarfmentc'^^p ' ■ Distinctions: 

- Economics of Marketing : Economics of Produc- 

t eS'; 

of the same. In his on^nion aspect 

religious or sentimental and busine's^o7'economic”'^^^^^ 
former are more numerous, vet the latter tee Though the 

ficant place in human affairs. More recently insigni- 

been redefined by Lionel Robbins as that whiS s“eks^?o''''d- 
man s limited means to his multiple ends TMs ^ to adjust 
import than the older classical r^nreet ‘ r ^ aas a much wider 

Le spoken of as the science of social aSStoen"%i"°”°“'"® 
ties are spread on a much lareer '"^tiomic activi- 

Economic relations arise out of acthfities related ? th 

of wants with limited meansTnd diev envl satisfaction 

man’s action. Economics is therefore ^ 

activity which is given 5o satSvW wamc f°tm of 

exchanging and distributing thin ® Kecentlv*°the'"® “1'’ 

State has also been recognised in ' ntfS t’onoitte.* 

Economics : Ei attire and Scope. We mav safelv o-pr.fa,.e.T- i 
nomic decisions arise when we"^ have to sadsfy muftiple JlJn^ 
only limited resources. This is, therefore a orrski r 
But it must not bc'confuKd“’wi,'h SI’ ?robTem'’"‘of°'^, 
which is also similar in chapter Fo? ,he^,.f. 
them is a type of the scarcity pSuem for LTa ™’ T 

tha,™ hi* b"'‘‘l but *e diirere„«"1l 

that while he has to pick and rdoocn merence is 

at his disposal to serve a special given end theTcTn 

pick and choose as between the wants and has to de,^-d™t^ 

to satisfy them. The economic problem is tha^ 

ties between different ends while the technical nroM^^ r 

sealing the best method for the best utilisarion of difet' means 

Lsur?A°caicitT bm%ro^ the same 
^sue ot scarcity but from different angles. Thus we see that 

Economics covers large ground and embraces almost all forms 

of human activity. An economic issue may arise in Engineering 

issue is laced when and where we pick and choose between several 
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ends, to get a definite amount of satisfaction Marshall’s termino- 
logy “ordinary business of Jife” becomes thus mdistinguishably- 
“social adjustment between ends and means” for verily 
the ordinary business of bfe is identical with the process of 
social adjustment Subject matter of economics may therefore 
be said to consist of relationships arising out of man’s efforts 
to secure food, shelter, clothing and many other requirements- 
of life Food being the most important and basic need, 
and agriculture being the only supplier of food, Agncultural 
Economics thus easily becomes the most important form of man’s 
socioeconomic activity 

Economie Attiviim tn Agjruulturt and Farming Economic 
relations anse in agriculture, when commodities are bought 
and sold, when land js rented, or when labour is paid their 
wages Hence the choice of a farm, live-stock, machinery to 
crops all these are economic activities tvhere the element 
of choice IS most pronounced Since it is by means of labour 
usually, that human wants aresatisficd, all agricultural activity 
is typically economic We find that agriculture embraces most 
important of the economic activities of producing food and fuel 
A class by themselves, these are conditioned by the physical emi- 
ronment of the farmer and the social climate in which he t\orks 
Physical limitations anse out of farming operations As adum- 
brated in the first introductory chapter, the part played by nature 
in these operations is of a paramount character , that is why 
nature reflects itself amply m me agricultural economic activities- 
We may also point out that the farmer, being a product of the 
society in which he lives, takes Into consideration the social aspects 
of his business Apparently from an independent calling, the farmer 
has constantly to adjust himself to the changing commercial 
conditions and to the varying demands of the market So^ 
apart from the dependence of the farmer upon nature, he has^ 
also to be a product of social and commercial conditions and 
15 influenced by the variations m socio-economic climate He 
has, therefore, to be very alert to the ever-changing economy, and 
aware of its guiding prinoplc which if followed may reward 
him exceptionally well He can hardly afford to follow the 
principle of subsistence fanning for it may deprive him ofhis- 
several daily needs There is hardly a fanning community to-day, 
which may be able to remain content -withm what it produces 
Exchanging of farm produce, necessitated by rising standard 
of living, IS a very significant economic activity and the 
peasant must, in order to reap a good economic benefit, bargain 
at terms advantageous to him ^is is not to underrate the 
element of uncertainty in the realm of farming (in fact the 
chance element in agnculture is fairly prominent) but a clear 
grasp of the fundamentals of the Agncultural Economics would 
unfold several “mysteries” and enable him to \isualise belter the 
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secrets of making a good living. Hard work, clear thinking and 
skilful management do result in unusual success and high remu- 
neration. Fundamental economic principles, when carefuUy fol- 
lowed, lead the way to success. 

Agricultural ’Economies. Agricultural Economics may be taken 
a branch both of agriculture and economics. But more 
specifically, it is rather intimately related to the latter ; it 
may be defined as the application of the economic principles 
-to agriculture. Jouzier, a poineer writer in the field, defined 
it as the science of “agricultural household” or “that branch 
•of agricultural science which treats the manner of regulating 

the relations of the different elements in order to secure 

the greatest prosperity of the enterprise.” He has enumerated 
these as relations of contact, relations of activity, relations 
•of value and relations of commerce. Under the first category 
are included supplementary, complementary, or competitive 
lelations, e.g. simultaneous raising of crops, cereals and animals, 
etc. By relation of activity he refers to employment of labour 
and machinery, while the price mechanism falls under the 
relation of values. Marketing and retailing are all embraced 
by the relations ot commerce. We understand, therefore, that 
Jouzier thinks of Agricultural Economics as a science which 
•enunciates principles, underlying the co-ordination of the factors 
•of production with a view to securing the net maximum 
profits, and the art of applying these principles to Agriculture. 

Dejinition and Critique. Jouzier has been quoted at length for 
his original contribution in his work Economic "^rale, but this defini- 
tion of his does not cover the entire field of Agricultural Econo- 
anics. His definition only relates to that field of activity which 
refers to the organisation of the farm, but omits to include the 
social point of view so significant in this field of study. Broadly 
speaking,' the subject matter of Agricultural Economics may be 
said to include agricultural production and marketing with a 
-view to securing the largest net profit, consistent with the interests 
•of the society as a whole. It embraces the relations of man, labour 
and equipment, the choice of crops, selection of live-stock and 
above all, the question of proportions in which all these may bo 
•combined. The economic superstructure is raised on the price 
•of land and its rent, wages of labour and its productivity, cost of 
tools, machinery and live-stock and their utility to^ the farmer, 
and the return on the farming operations. This implies that 
Agricultural Economics takes away a large slice of the science of 
Political Economy. Not only that we take cognizance of 
•economy in production but also seek justice in distribution. This 
latter problem has only special reference to the social effects of 
the wage system, the land system, the credit system and the 
marketing system in the context of comparative standards of 
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living m the urban and the rural areas and the relative opportu- 
nities for accumulating wealth by different sections of soaety, 
both m relation to the farmers share m the national dividend 
and the general social welfare 

ScoJ>i The scope of rural economics is not as vast as 
that of pure economics This subject must attract the special 
attentions of the peasant and the politician so as to enable 
the former to help himself better, and the latter to enact useful 
legislation The aim of this study is to bring about the necessary 
revolution of agricultural activity in harmony with the best 
interest of all concerned This need not mean that there is 
a rule of thumb to tvhich this science provides a clue it only acts 
as a guide to those principles which have a special bearing m agri 
culture and modifies them to suit the special requiTments of the 
farming practices In this enquiry, as nowhere else, is Economics 
scientifically and intimately co ordinated to the phy’sical and 
biological sciences as implied in the service of Agriculture More 
precisely, m Agricultural Economics we discuss the economic 
aspects of agriculture as understood and practised m agricultural 
chemistry, plant pathology, soil bacteriology, veterinary science- 
and rural engineering and a host of other subjects, which find 
application in agriculture 

Distinetions Stress may be laid on the fact that Agriculture is 
mainly a technical knowledge and as such lU economic aspects do 
not need any special study But we must recognise that agriculture 
M manysided (as brought out in the first chapiei), and that every 
problem therein is also manysided and not merely technical 
therefore, agncilture does not permit of a very narrow and 
specialized approach Hence a study of the science and tech 
nique of agriculture must needs be supplemented with an 
examination of the economic aspect which takes into aqcount alll 
the vanoas phenomena of farming in their bearing both on 
economic and social activity The result of the experimental 
Stations, and the application of saentific knowledge, though 
useful in themselves, would remain fruitless, unless the farmer is 
awake to the economic significance of the same It may also 
b“ pointed out that while the environmental and external stimuli 
do change but little from generation to generation, the economic 
forces underlying agricultural operations are ever changing It 
b“Comes obviously necessary for the farmer to be constantly 
cognizant of the resultant of thes- economic forces and conditions, 
with a view to re-organizing his operations in the light of shifting 
costs and prices It is probably due to this reason that some 
writers have confused Agricultural Economics with Farm Manage 
ment The advantage of using the former term m preference- 
to latter is that the latter has only a limited implication and 
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does not cover subjects like national agricultural policy and plan- 
land mortgage banks, land tenures, rural reconstruction 
and national extension service, which the former does. 

Agricultural and 'Rural Economics. There are three forces which 
operate on the farm ; the physical {e g. the chemical, climatological 
and geological, etc., etc.,) the biological (e.g, entemological, patho- 
logical and bacteriological) and the socio-economic forces. It is 
these last with which Rural Economics is concerned. They are 
the strongest in the .sense that over these the farmer has no control, 
and that farming is undertaken solely for the purpose of making a 
living — an economic force by itself. Now these economic forces 
are not only confined within the precincts of the farm life. They 
are also of an external nature. Hence it is that the term Farm 
Economics would not be suitable enough to cover all the various 
aspects of Agricultural Economics. Farm Management, in the 
light of this analysis, would convey too limited a sense to correctly 
cover the complete implications of the subiect. To cut the 
matter short, it may be pointed out that both farm economics 
and farm management are included in the study of Agricultural 
Economics. Recently, however, economists have started popularis 
ing the term “Rural Economics” instead of “Agricultural Econo- 
mics” for the simple reason that the new term has a wider canvas of 
rural life to study. “Rural Economics”, it is claimed, covers 
every aspect of village life, cottage industries, community living, 
ruralisation of industry, and the urban impact. This term, 
it must be understood, though popularised by Jouzier and 
Carver, fell into disuse. It has now once again been rediscovered 
by modern writers. True, rural life is mostly influenced 
by agriculture but it would be more correct to say that 
agriculture, too, is increasingly changing under the impact 
of mechanisation and electrification. Similarly an increasing 
contact between urban and rural areas, has brought about a 
complete revolution not only in the agricultural sphere, but 
also in the sphere of marketing and engineering. More appro- 
priate it would be to say that “Rural Economics” is a better 
term, conveying a bigger and a wider meaning than “Agricul- 
tural Economics”. But we stick to the term “Agricultural 
Economics” for it is more .widely understood and far more 
popular than the new term “Rural Economics” used by moderiis. 

THE DEPARTMENTS 

For the sake of convenience, we shall divide the subject into 
five departments ; Economics of Production, Economics of 
Marketing, Agricultural Labour and Relations, Land Economics 
and Rural Sociology. A word of caution must be sounded here, 
that is that this division in no way indicates the plan of the 
book ; we are only categorising the subject in the interest of 
clearer thinking and better exposition We 'may no< -discuss^ 
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the Contents of the subject under these hcidinRs, but what we 
seek to emphasise Jierc is that these are the departments into 
tvliK^ the study falls In fact all these departments are very 
much intcrrchicd and the study of one will necessarily involve 
an understanding of the problems of the other It may not, 
ih^efore, be even possible to discuss these m an isolated 
fashion as these topics are inextncablj interlinked We have 
"^P^rtmentahs-d the subject simply for reasons of simplification 
And It IS more fashionable these days, to study Economics from 
a djnamic angle and not from the static point of view Hence 
avc may not be able to study according to this plan, for 
It IS only a static approach based on the assumption, “other 
things being equal ’ That is not what the changing economic 
conditions of the present-day warrant Therefore, wc shall 
proceed on djnamic and integrated lines 

Rj/ral Sofiology The subject, rural sociology, covers a uide 
a’ariety of topics ranging from the demographic to the social The 
composition and the nature of the rural population in relation to 
the total national population is studied for the understanding of the 
■qualitative and quantitative aspects of the problem of rural conn 
trjside This is important because what matters is the pressure 
■of population on land Other implications of this study arc the 
CKtent and nature of rural unemployment artd underemployment, 
epecially in the relatively backward and under-developed coun 
tries and regions The occupational distribution of population 
in the rural areas too has an important bearing oit the pattern 
of rural economy Another closely related subject is the stud) 
of society m the tallage This social analysis unfolds certain 
trends in the countryside having an impact upon the productivity 
and distribution of agricultural produce An assessment of the 
living standards of the rural masses is possible only through a 
study of rural sociology, which so lar has remained a comparatively 
neglected subject And lastly, the institutional impact of the 
countrymen on their urban brethren and the national economy 
is also brought out by a detailed study of the rural institutions, 
prejudices and supentitions, which play an important part espe- 
ciall)^ m the backward economies and underdeveloped regions 

Land JUonomtis Land Economics has recently been recognised 
as a very important part of Agricultural Economics Land be ng 
the most important factor of production, representing nature, has 
Its own peculiarities, and stands distinct from other factors of pro- 
duction In pure and applied economics, too, land is quite separately 
treated It is the recognition of this fact that the term Land Econ^ 
mics has come to stay and has occupied an important place in the 
fiel 1 of rural economy The subject is extensive though not as 
wide as Rural Sociology, still it covers topics dealing with land 
reclamation, land tenures, scale of farming, and sub-division 
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^nd fragmentation of holdings. These issues have assumed 
-some significance because of the drive for mechanization and 
scientific management in the realm of agriculture. Also with 
the rise of Socialism and Communism various experiments have 
been conducted in the sphere. Again, such movem’ents as the 
Bhoodan ^ and the Sarvodaya have also their relation to land. 
In the light of all these considerations, and in view of the 
dFact that great strides have been made in soil genetics, the scope 
-of land economics has also widened. This study is intimately 
■connected with agrarian life. With the extension of recreational 
-facilities to the rural areas, the proper utilization of land has 
assumed an economic and social significance. 

Production Economics. Production economics, too, is a subject 
.requiring intensive study. Agriculture is different from industry ; the 
agricultural operations are not “walled” as the industrial ones are. 
They are not conducted within the precincts of a factory, hence they 
•can hardly be styled as industrial operations. Again, while it is 
possible to produce one single isolated product in the factory, on 
the farm it is hardly feasible to have production excepting under 
••conditions of joint supply. Also, industrial production is usually 
of large scale, while the agrarian counterpart is mostly in smaller 
units, though of course the collective and big farms are coming 
into vogue. Another distinctive trait of agricultural production 
is its greater dependence upon land, than in industry ; howsoever 
Targe a factory may be, the land on which the plant is erected 
could never be so extensive as that under crops. And lastly, 
.agricultural production is carried on in a traditional and institu- 
tional fashion, while industrial production is, even to the present 
day, a function of scientific advancement. This means that 
such concepts as rationalization, modernisation, and mechanisa- 
tion have only limited application to the sphere of agriculture. 
'We have to recognise, therefore, that agricultural production is 
-a subject which has a distinct identity of its own. 

Agricultural Marhting. Agricultural Marketing has attracted 
t sufficient attention especially in the underdeveloped sectors of world 

• economy. This is because of the fact that the problems of market- 
ing are of a special character in the sphere of agriculture ; commercial 

: marketing of industrial goods does not present any special problems 
. and the selling costs ate not very high' for most of the manufac- 
tures, The marketing of agricultural produce, however, is a 

• rather complicated problem : apart from the high incidence of 
marketing costs, we are confronted with market deductions with 
the result that it becomes fairly difficult' for the farmer to realise 
the full value of his produce. Upon this is heaped the difficulty 

• of storing the perishable agricultural products ; they will not stay 
-and the cost of storage are rather high. Again, there is 
■^he “distance” between the farm and the market-place, with the 
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inevitable consequence that greater reliance has to be placed 
upon the transport sj-stem for the spe-dy disposal of this produce 
To thes-* is added the problem of price, which, m the case of 
agriculture, is dissimilar to that of the industrial price formation 
The staying power of the farmer is usually low and he is further 
handicapped by his ignotancc about market conditions and trends , 
that IS why he cannot be treated on par with the widely awake- 
industrialists Apart from the movement of produce from the 
farm to the consumer, economics of marketing deals with the 
methods of establishing jusuce and fairness m these distributing pro- 
cesses through education, co-operauon or state regulation Thc- 
middleman appears to be a necessary link in the marketing of farm 
produce, ivhich is also being grown much in advance of actual 
consumption, and whose production is not so much an economic 


process, either Therefore, the probkm of anticipatory pnee levels 
is usually a headache for the farmer Another complicating 
factor IS the low staying power of the average peasant The terms 
of barter (so to say) between the industrial and agricultural products 
arc, therefore, of great import to the farm economy Even in the 
advanced countries, these barter terms do matter in so far as they 
indicate the exchange value of the agricultural produce, or the 
real income of the farmer All these various problems hardly ever 
arise m the industrial sector where goods are not so perishable, and 
barter terms not so material The issues in the sphere of marketing 
and pricing of agricultural produce are inextricably mterwoven 
with those of the other issues in agriculture Marketing is, in the 
light of this anlaysis, a separate subject of study 

tU/ralLaboir Ag^u^uia^a^uf* the next department under 
examination, docs not have the same ^OpicS to deal with as its counter 
parts in pure and Applied Economics Here we survey the problems 
of agrestic serfdom, and its feudal character, customary wages 
and the mode of their payment, tenancy and the various charges 
incidental thereupon , ail these arc grouped under th s headings 
One has to be conscious of Ihe complex agricultural relation 
that subsist between the diflerent sections of the rural community^ 
Problems of agricultural labour hive a spe lality of their own a 
>[116 a^ranah labour is not so well united trade unionism being 
very primitive among the agrarian labour, and the cohesive factors- 
missing Theit conservativeness tko adds to the confusion The 
human factor which should be tlie most important in agnculture^ 
19 qualnatively speaking rather unenlightened and compara 
tively conservative with the result that the resigned attituidc- 
accounts for exploitation For the State, too, the difficultoes- 
of enforcing minimum wages appear to be insuperable, as also thlse 
legi lating for the provision of certain amenities to them and regu a 
tion of the appalling conditions oP life dnd work^^mong agrarian, 
avorkers 
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'Rjiral Credit. To the above list may be added the department 
of rural credit. Peasantry-, through the ages, have been in tvant of 
credit for various reasons which need not be studied here. 
It may suffice to notice at this stage that the peasant’s avoca- 
tion is of an uncertain nature, often punctuated by cycles and 
depressions : it is impoverishing and compels the peasants to be 
always in tvant of money. Also the farming costs are inelastic 
while the prices may register fluctuations with the result that the 
farmer’s income e.x;periences ups and downs, thereby making it 
necessary for him to work. Cr^it mechanism is unfortunately of 
an outmoded character, tinged with harshness and apathy. Con- 
sequently, the farmer, once in debt, always remains in debt and 
is seldom able to get rid of his mounting liabilities. A good posi- 
tion of credit, its correct volume and incidence in relation to 
the human and productive factors, the heavy cost of indebtedness 
in terms of high rates of interests, and, above all, the socio-economic 
impact of the same, both upon the individual •' farmer and the 
society are^ subjects not only of considerable interest but also 
pregnant with gripping* analysis of an unusual interest, especially 
to the academician. It may be pointed out in this context, that 
in the study of the credit needs .of the rural community there is 
inherent an institutional survey, for the rural structure of the- 
community is of a particular . type suited to its own needs, having" 
undergone an evolutionary process lasting over many centuries. Still, 
theoretical conclusions could be drawn tvhich may have- 
some more extensive application. . In certain countries, the credit 
system has been nationalised, .while in most regions it has been 
given a co-operative complexion. All these studies are instructive- 
for they acquaint us with experiments . which, are being conducted 
with some gainful results and enlightening consequences.' The- 
farmer, as -well as legislator, should be aware of these trends so' as- 
to be able to pick and choose a pattern most suited to the economic 
climate of the country. The credit structure, it may be added in 
parenthesis, not only affects the farmers ' but also the agricultural 
prices for the credit costs do form quite a significant part of the 
total costs in agricultural production. ’ • - 

Planning. And last, but not. the least is the vital subject of 
agricultural planning. Planning is fast enveloping national econo- 
mic policies. Though economic planning . covers the agriculmral 
sector, still we must plan for agriculture on distinctive principles. It 
has a trait lacking in most other forms of economic planning.^ For 
instance, it can hardly be as correctly pre-calculated and precise as- 
may be desired. The planner, (and agricultural economist), roust 
notice the various cyclical changes in seasons, he must also appreciate- 
their effect upon the general agricultural conditions and recognise- 
the unknown and uncertain forces in agriculture. It is, therefore,, 
that agricultural planning is different from other types of planning. 
Again the number of associates in the agricultural process is fan tqo' 
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large to permit of facile regimentation possible m other pursuits 
-and industries Also the individualistic outlook of the peasant 
IS ^one responsible to immunise him against outside interference 
■and intervention, tvhile his ignorance and conservatism deter 
him from taking a charitable and generous view of collective 
efforts at improving national economic standard Such problems 
may not confront the planner in other sectors of economic activi 
ties Economic planning is undertaken on a wider canvas, ard 
Agriculture is all too important for the simple reason that 
without improved tillage national uplift is not usually possible, 
nor even desirable, keeping m view the place it occupies in the 
sphere of food economy of the country Hence it is, that 
even in industrialised countries, agricultural planning (even if 
to sustain and nourish the industrial structure), occupies an 
unchallenged place There are important aspects of state 
intervention m the rural sphere and they merit special study 
and examination before any planning could be successfully 
undertaken All these points considered, we must concede 
that the planning of agriculture is a topic of study quite 
important for balancing the economy and quite distinct from 
other types of planning activity One word more on this contro- 
versial topic most of rural regions of the world are backward, 
hence rural reconstruction has peculiarities of its own which are 
conspicuous by their total absence in the advanced economies 
In short, planning of the rural communities is not only a fascinating 
■subject but also an interesting experiment without which study 
•of rural economics is entirely usdess 

THE LnntAGE 

Having viewed, in brief^ the various departments of Agricultural 
Economics it is only proper that we study the linkage between them 

Soetologteal Impact Rural sociology is related to land economics, 
ibr without this we could hardly find a clue to the problem of the 
pressure of population on land Its link with the economics 
-of production and marketing may be understood from the fact that 
the more productive communities arc those which enjoy a higher 
•degree of sociological stability Fairness of marketing and distri- 
bution does inSucnce, m no small m-asurc, the degree of improve- 
ment of the sociological advancement in a rural environment 
In the phenomena of economic growth, the impact of population 
growth on material resources is re be analysed The converse 
13 also true Obviously enough, the closeness of the sociological 
and labour problems is much too apparent to need any further 
exploration and this is all the more intimate in a rural community 
^vhere the agrarian labour constitutes the largest, though a silent, 
Jbree The institutional character of the rural credit organisations 
makes them all the more important from ih“ point of view of 
Tural sociology None could dream of being able to plan the 
•countryside without taking into account the various sociological 
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and institutional factors. Rural sociology is not only the starting 
point of the study of Rural Economics but also its very foundation, 
stone in every respect. 

Land and Agriculture. Similarly, the subject of Land Economics • 
is intimately interlinked with the other departments of study.. 
Land is the very basis of all production ; this fact is far too evident 
to need any exposition. Marketing and distributing of agricultural- 
produce is potent enough to influence land values, the pace of 
reclamation and even soil cultivation, in view of the returns to 
the farmer. Again, land may well be the security against which 
credit may be sought. Hence the pattern of land distribution 
and land tenures very closely influences the credit structure in 
the economy. India may be cited as an example, where for the 
rising land values the peasantry has gone more, and more head- 
long into debt. Lastly land distribution and availability of arable 
land may well be significant enough to condition agricultural 
planning and state influences. 

Vroduction Effects. Economics of agricultural production does 
also have an important bearing on the marketing and pricing 
problems in this sphere. In the event of a fall in production, the 
pricing and marketing structure assumes an entirely different com- 
plexion from what it would be in a period of boom. Also, the credit 
structure undergoes a rapid change, consequent upon a better 
system of marketing and assured prices. The credit needs may 
shrink in periods of boom and facile marketing. Also must not be 
discounted the part played by the quantum and composition of 
crops and cattle in the planning trends of the national economy ; 
these will determine the priorities in planning and the form of 
state action especially in. regard to agricultural welfare. 

Incidence of Marhtiug, Marketing has come to occupy an impor- 
tant place in the rural problems, and is inextricably bound up with 
other aspects of Agriculture. Under a system which assures a fair 
return to the peasant the credit system will not be what it other- 
wise may tend to be. Mostly, the loans are negotiated by the 
pccuant for the purposes of disposing off his produce, /. e. 
marketing. A good marketing structure would probably lower 
the demand for credit — an important factor in rural planning. One 
of the greatest tasks of national government is to ensure a 
fair return to the farmer and that is why the topmost priorities in 
agricultural planning refer to facilitating agricultural marketing, for 
a contented peasantry is always an asset. Lastly, the credit structure 
has also an important bearing upon the general planning system 
in the country. The part played by rural credit in effective 
planning can never be overemphasised, especially in view of the 
stress recently laid by some governments upon fact finding in the- 
realm of rural credit. 
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SLMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

To sum Up, It may be pointed out that the above classification 
^ifthc subject matter is not exclusive, on the other hand, these 
departments imperceptibly shade off into one another, and as 
-shown above, inextricably interlinked This mutual interdepen 
cjence of theirs is evidenced by the fact that Agnculture is the 
piVot of rural life and econonsic activity in the countryside It 
may not be advisable, therefore, to compartmentalise our study, still 
\vi may keep the above departmentalisation m mind when analys- 
ing the overall issues in their proper perspective We may, how 
ever, have to refer to the agricultural activities in sectors other 
than those we study, so interdependent and integrated are the 
various phases of a jKasant’s life Rural pursuits are neither 
commercial nor crudely economic , they arise from mixed 
motives The underlying motives and incentives we propose to 
study in the next chapter so as to be able to visualize the rural 
scene m its variegated perspecuve. 
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Before launching out on a study of Agricultural Economics, 
it is proper to^ understand the principles of Economics so that we 
may be able to follow their application to Agriculture. Without 
this background, it may not be possible for us to gain an insight 
into the various agricultural issues, in their economic perspective. 
Agricultural Economics is a branch of Political Economy and, as 
such, a familiarity with the fundamentals of economic science is 
not only essential to serve as a necessary requisite for a grasp of 
this subject in hand but also important from the point of view of 
4ittacking the issues raised in the course of our discussions. For 
instance, in order that we may understand the problem of wage 
regulation in agriculture, we must be able to appreciate different 
issues in the controversy and also recognise the vital limitations 
•of the same so that no time is lost in recounting these. Similarly 
to be equipped for a discussion of the problems of land tenure, 
we should have a foreknowledge of the economic implications 
of social inequality, with their repercussions on the economy in 
general. Also to evaluate the different models of agricultural 
economy we should be familiar with the mainsprings of economic 
activity. Hence it is that the reader need refresh his knowledge 
of elementary Economics. It may be stated here that this outline 
will be only a restatement of the elementary principles in so far 
as these are relevant to our study. We shall omit or at best make 
only a passing remark to the laws of Economics which have a 
slight bearing on the study of Agricultural and Rural Economics. 

SCOPE OF ECONOMICS 

First we analyse what the scope of Economics is. Economics 
deals with the problems of scarcity ; economic activity is designed 
to adjust limited means (capable of alternative uses) to multiple 
ends (human wants). This process of social adjustment goes 
on providing the impetus to socio-economic undertakings. The 
cycle of economic activity is punctuated with wants, efforts and 
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satislactions when one want is satisfied another one arises and so 
on unendingl) Our object is not to detail the charactensiics 
ofwants at this place, suffice It to say that any problem wherein 
satisfaction of a certain want is the aim and wherein some effort 
IS required to overcome the scarcity facing the consumer,. 
IS an economic one Hence the economic activities ha\’e- 
a large canvas and their scope is wide Most of the human 
activities arc thus covered by the term '^economic” \Ve have 
only two problems facing man, the scnlimntal and the tmomie 
Admittedly, therefore, economic issues relate themselves to a large 
variety of human problems 

Suhjut Matttr oj ’Eeoson/m Human knowledge being divisible- 
into two branches Sciences and Arts, wc ma> point out here, that 
Economics is both a science and an art It is an art m the sense- 
that we set out, when framing economic policy, to do something- 
creative and construct %-e It is not a fine art nor a craft but a 
method of approach, being imbued with cicative artistic activity,, 
especially m the field of planning Economics is a science in the- 
( sense that its method of approach is the scientific one Deduction^ 
induction, comparison, mathematics and statistics, all these are- 
apphed in economic inaestigation We proceed m scientific- 
facts by means of a law or a principle Jt is, however, not 
an exact science like Phjsics or Mathematics , it is not a. 
positive science Economics is onij a social science coming from 
the parent stock of Sociology Still u ma\ be credited as being more- 
exact than the other sciences for we have m economic analysis 
the measuring rod of money, a tool that the other social sciences 
do not possess Money, thus, lends to Economics some exactness 
in the matter of measurement, both quantitative and qualitative 
Thus economic analysis is rendered more exact and permits of 
quantitative measurement Mainly because of money, and also, the- 
application of statistical and mathemauca! methods in the field 
of Political Economy, they give it at a better place and make it 
more positive or exact than other social sciences It is ako a norma- 
tive science, it one which indicates the line of action to 
be followed in the light of givrn facts Sciences, we may 
point out here, are m the terminology of Prof Pigou, either 
Jmth«arin% or Ji^tbfartng The fruit hearing speaes arc those 
that may result in some concrete fruits, as the science of 
Mechanics, Chemistry or Pharmacobgy Economics is not a fruit 
beanng science in the narrow sense oT ahe tenn thou^ n dws 
bring out some well-shaped lines of action JL/ji/ hearing sciences 
are those that throw some light on a certain branch of knowledge 
and unravel the comp’cMiv of physical oc social phcnomeni 
Economics throws considerable light on social phenomena and 
unfolds the mysteries of thesamc Just as Psychology tells us about 
the working of the human mind, similarly Economics brings to 
light Laws and principles underlying complex human and social 
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phenomena motivating activities designed to raise the standard 
of life for the purpose of a erreater satisfaction of wants. To sum 
upj Economics is thus both an art and a science, a social science 
of the norm-itiv', type and a Ugbt-bianng one but more exact 
than other social sciences. 

Dipartmsnts of ^ommcs. We may departmentalise the subject 
matter of Economics. Economics is studied usually under the 
sections of Consumption, Production, Exchange, Distribution and 
Public Finance. Consumpfioti deals with the subject of satisfaction 
of wants and the generalisations arising therefrom. ’Production, on 
the other hand, treats of the provision of goods and services required 
for the satisfaction of these wants and the laws connected therewith. 
Under this heading are studied the agents of production, land, 
labour, capital and enterprise. Land, being the most important 
and basic of all these, and the term connoting all gifts of nature, 
is an important subject both for the economist and the agricul- 
turist. In exchange, we study how values are determined ; this is 
the most crucial problem in the science. IncidentalW, we discover 
how international trade is carried on and foreign exchange 
rates fixed. We also gain an acquaintance with the 
working of banks and similar commercial institutions. Under 
distribution, the principles according to which national wealth is 
divided, is studied ; we unfold the mysteries of rent, wages, 
interest and •profits. Public finance tells us the purpose and 
methods of state activity in economic sphere and the limits of 
the same. Economic fluctuations is another fascinating subject of 
study, which is usually rounded off with a description of various econo- 
mic systems. Economic activity is integrated and, therefore, all these 
departments are closely interlinked with one another. Consumption, 
is the basis of all economic activity. Without a study of the 
principles underlying want satisfaction, it would not be possible to 
know what to produce and appreciate the principles underlying 
Production. Production being ahead of Consumption, it does 
influence the pattern of want satisfaction to a great extent. 
Exchange, too, has its foundations in Consumption, while 
Consumption could not be possible without Exchange. Also 
it is from the sphere of Consumption that the pattern of 
Distribution is set, and Distribution in turn, determines the 
income limits of the consumers, therefore, their consumption habits, 
too to an inestimable degree. In modern times, state econo- 
mic activity and policy does influence and regulate the 
consumption routine in the community, while the consumers 
are able to control and direct the state economic actiyitira, rather 
effectively in a democratic set-up. Thus we conclude^ that 
consumption is the be-all and end-all of all economic activities. 
Similarly, we discover that Production -is the main deter- 
minant of exchanging and vice versa, exchanging sets forces 
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tn motion that regulate and define the business of production 
In accord with the coninbuiion mad* by each factor of proJuc 
lion IS that particular factor re nunerat d A inor.. equitable 
dostnbuiion results in providing an imp tus to accelerated economic 
nciivityj with a higher return in productive capacity than oihcr 
wise Government economic politi** are Vi,ry much i uerlinkcd 
with the productive activiiies m the national economy I he 
exchange system of the economy u alo inextricably connected 
With distributive system, under an cffici nt ex hang^ s stem 
justice in distribution maybe more easily s cured than und r an 
jnefficientsiowmovingsysiem Again, a good mon-y and banking 
apparatus make it easier and sp«di*r to impl*ment state action 
-and policies in matters economic , m fact molern economics have 
■a good system of exchange as their nerve-centre, without which 
most modernised systems would collapse The present debate 
in Economics is mainly concerned with bringing about socio- 
-economic equalities, a subject studied under Distribution The 
State, under a democratic set up, is very much concerned with 
secunng economic justice, that is why so much is being written 
and said about economic systems Both the departments of 
Distribution and Public Economics are iher fore very much inter 
Jinked The conclusion is that ih* various departments of 
Economics are inter-connected, and, in fact, are the ms*parabl* parts 
of an mtegrated system of study For an understanding of the 
su^eci matter of Economics, we may visualiseii a^falling under 
•different heads, but we must bear in mind that the subject is to be 
studied as an integrated whole 

MurihEeonomes and Maero Etonomus We must distinguish here, 
between the two systems of Economics Micro-Economics and 
Macro Economics Generalising from the individual to the 
ooUeciivc, the classical school took for granted that whatever 
held good for the individual also applied to the society, which 
in tbeir analysis, was taken to be composed ot individuals The 
diffa’ence in tbesoaal and the personal points of view was ignored 
Everybody worked in his own self interest , that the society, too, 
would be similarly motivated Economic analysis proceeded on 
this assumption for quite a long time, unii! the culminating point 
was reached by Marshall and Pigou, who repces'nted the class ctl 
school at Its best Lord Keynes, howwer, getting aware of the 
inapplicability of certain conclusions of Economics to everyday 
problems of public policymaking, pointed out that there was all 
the difference between the individual outlook and that of the 
policymaker The former was imp*Hed by his own narrow interest 
while the latter was inva lably motivated by viial consideration of 
maximum social advantag* Again he di imguished between 
patterns of p-rsotial and social ticbaviour Laying th* foundation 
of Macro-Economics (the aggr^ative system), Lord Keynes exposed 
the classical tradition and ridiculed its assumptions For instance, 
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!to him othr things hing equal was a static assumption and 
^n impossible one, lor other things can never remain the same. 
Taking a realistic view of the situation, he discovered the dyna- 
mic analysis in economics. This dynamic approach takes cognisance 
of the ever-changing forces at work in the economic set-up. 
Expert opinion has also swung around to a recognition of these 
.all-important facts and the economists are all appreciation for the 
Keynesian system. Economic analysis, in the realm of agriculture, 
must need be both macro-economic and micro-economic, for 
though the strongly individualistic approach of the farmer still 
persists, he is being tamed to take a broader view. Also, the 
process of rural progress is much more accelerated than ever before; 
hence this analysis must also- need be dynamic. We shall have 
occasion, time and again, to refer to the conclusions of Lord 
Keynes, whose school of thought is gaining strength today. 

Diminishing Utility. Referring to basic concepts of economics, 
we may explain the law of diminishing utility. An axiomatic 
fact in human behaviour, the law refers to the satiability of 
wants, when man conti ues consumption of the same article or 
service. Wants in general may |be insatiable, but each particular 
want by itself is completely satiable. This is more correct in the 
•case of necessities of life; the additional satisfaction gained from 
extended consumption goes on falling; in technical language we say 
•“marginal utility” falls with continuous consumption. That is why 
we tend to diversify our consumption system and not confine it 
merely to a single article. It may also be noted that in the case of 
•social utility services, the law may suspend its operation, for the 
larger the number of consumers, the greater the scope for the 
•usefulness of a stcial service. Still, in general, the law is a practical 
pointer to the need for the diversification of the productive apparatus 
•of^^a country so as to multiply the number of articles and services 
released for consumption purposes. This is the way to raise the stan- 
dard of living, by checking operation of the law of diminishing 
utility, which is based upon the fact of the limited capacity of 
man, as in the case of food consumption, to which there is always 
a limit. Other agricultural products, most of which also fall under 
the category of necessaries of life, obey this law. The law is, 
therefore, of great significance to even a casual student of Agricul- 
tural Economics. Another point of interest is that in the case of 
low income groups the law may not operate in the same manner 
Toecause the available means in- this case aie severely limited. Of 
:great consequence to the rural communities, whose consumption is 
mainly confined to the necessaries of life, and whose income levels 
are low, this law stresses the needs for diversifying their demand 
.schedules in order to raise their standards of living. The emphasis 
is not only on raising the quantity of production and progress, 
but also on want satisfaction. Mathematically speaking, the 
marginal utility curve cuts the X-axis ; Ithis means that instead- 



of utility the consumer may experience disutility, if be persists- 
in the consumption of a single article The farming communmes, 
therefore, if compelled to conunue the consumption of a single set 
of goods (; e if their tvant system becomes routine) will instead 
of getting satisfaction earn disutility and become discontented 

Sithstilufion and The next important concepts are- 

Suhsutution and Indtff rem Substitution is an everyday phenomena 
which pervades all fields of economic activity One article of con 
sumption IS substituted for another, because of the operation of law 
of diminishing utility Similarly, the producer tends to substitute 
one factor of production for another, if only to counter decreasing 
productivity from the one in use Substituuon enters the pro- 
vince of public finance, for the State, always on the look out for 
increased revenue, tends to substitute one tax for another The 
law of substitution pervades all forms of economic activity This- 
law is alternatively known as the law of maximum satisfaction, 
law of equimarginal utility, and the law of expenditure It is 
of special interest to the agriculturists for the correct under- 
standing of the law provides a due to the farmer’s practices , he 
substitutes one article for another both m hu consumptive and 
productive processes Substitution, however, may not be some- 
times possible, for the simple reason that there ate indivisibilities’ 
in the economic sphere There are serious hnuiauons ^nslng out 
of the fact of indivisibility, subsutution will not take place in 
the smaller and fracuonal units , it may not be possible in certain 
cases where the units do not admit of further subdivision An- 
other limitation is that substitution will always remain imperfect. 
This gives rise to another set of limiiauons on the working of 
the law Recently, the concept of indifference has been developed 
as an improvement on the law of substitution Consumption 
being regarded as an aggregative act, substitution there is, but 
the role of substitution is, in certain cases, high, as between two 
commodities easily interchangeable Importance has been attached 
to the marginal ratt of substitution An index of the high 
standard of living and an indication of the good type of con- 
sumption, It IS maintained, is due to this marginal rate of substi- 
tution The concept of indifference is a natural corollary to 
this The fact about consumption is that the consumer tends- 

to have as varied an assortment of goods and services as it u 

possible Ibr him to have withm his limited means The 

position of indifference shifts with income and prices Fust 

we take into account the price and income effects, lor the indif- 
ference technique not only elaborates the substitution effect but 
also these two It is possible to trace the behaviour of demand 
in respect of one article when its price rises or falb relauvely 
the other For the agriculturist, aiming at a more correct 
perspective of anticipatory demand, this IS a powerful tool In the 
held of agriculture, espcciall>, where the fanner is usually not 
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aware of the market conditions, and produces as a matter of 
routine, rather than out of economic calculations, the indifference 
•technique provides him with an insight into the mechanism of the 
anticipatory market conditions in respect of his produce. 

Surplusis in Economics. The concept of surpluses has also come to 
•occupy a place of prominence in economic analysis. Two surpluses 
may be enumerated as being of use to the rural economist : the 
^Diumsr's surplus and producer's surplus. The former relates to 
the divergence between the higher satisfaction obtained and the 
lower price paid in respect of an article or a service. While price 
.K paid according to marginal utility, the total satisfaction gained 
is much higher and, therefore, the consumer reaps a surplus of 
satisfaction equal to the difference between marginal and total 
•utility. This concept plays an important part in welfare economics 
especially when economic policies designed to secure maximum 
social advantage, are framed ; the target is that of securing 
maximum surplus of satisfaction for the community. Rural 
eommunities being at a lower stage of economic development 
groaning under a low standard of living the one aim of Agricul- 
•tural and Rural Economics is to secure maximum consumer’s 
.surplus. This is the key to a higher standard of living among 
rural societies. The sister concept, producer’s surplus, reveals that 
just as the consumer’s gains a surplus of satisfaction from his 
satisfaction schedule, in the same fashion the producer earns a 
•surplus which may roughly be equal to the difference between 
the higher rewards obtained from his productive efforts and the 
lesser exertion put in, i.e. the difference between the earnings and 
real cost. The producer may have a special aptitude for a certain 
job and he may actually derive some pleasure out of it while he 
may also earn a lot. This may be truer still in the sphere of 
.rural activities where the jobs are of a creative nature and give a 
'Jot of satisfaction to the creative instincts of man : that is probably 
the one reason why the agriculturist sticks to his job in spite of 
she heavy odds set against him and low earnings notoriously 
associated with his calling. Therefore, if we want to improve 
■the conditions of the farmer and tone up his environments, the 
farmer may become more efficient than he would if only prices 
are stabilised at a higtier level. The human aspect needs be 
stressed and appreciated, in this context. 

Demand. The law of demand is another landmark in economic 
•analysis. Demand, as understood in economic ^ terminology, is the 
v/iUin5ness of the consumer to acquire a certain good or a service 
coupled with his ability to pay. The demand schedule, which informs 
us about the aggregative aspect, conveys a more realistic meaning. 
We have anticipatory demand without which, in this age of ready- 
paade wares, the producer could not function. There is the term 
xlasHcity of demand, or the responsiveness of demand to price 
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vamtions, this aspect may be of interest to the peasant in that 
It gives him a cine to the bahaviour of demand in re ponse to- 
price variations. 'Noticeable are changes in demand which may 
be due to a vanet> of reasons sudi as variations in the quaimita 
and composition of population and changes in fashions and 
tastes. Then there os noraai and ahnormil demand Demand is- 
normal when it obe>'s the law, tt demand shnnhs with rise- 
in price and vut vena or when it remains an Mvent junctm 
of price. It IS abnormal when it is directly associated with price 
fluctuations, 1 1 shrinks when pnee falls and expands when 
price rises This famous law, though hedged in with certain excep- 
tions, holds good for nearly all types of goods in various 
degrees In the case of commodities having inelastic demand, 
price, even if it rises, may not shnnk demand , as a rule necessaries 
of life fall in this group Most of the commodities that the 
peasants produce, being necessaries of life, belong to this group 
of inelastic demand and do not respond very much to price 
variations Their demand is more or less set The peasant, 
therefore, must not specialise in on' commodity to the extent of 
bringing a glut m the market but must diversify his production 
in order to reap the best harvest and reach ever> pocket A clear 
understanding of the phenomena of elasticity coupled with the 
grasp of the factors responsible for bringing about changes in the 
demand schedule is an essential pre requisite to successful farming 
without which the farmer may go on bhndly producing irrespective 
of the market trends 

Su/iplj A necessary adjunct to demand is the concept oTii/ppJy 
This deals with the production aspect of economic undertakings 
Just as demand has its Jaws and forms, similarly supply has 
also parallel concepts For example, we have the supply 
schedule which tells vis about the various quantities supplied at 
vanous prices. The relationship between supply and price is a 
^cet one, supply varying with pnee and not inversely In the 
hope of earning a higher profit, the supplier digs out a larger 
quantity when the price rises \Vc have also the concept of 
clastic!^ of supply which informs us about the responsivenea of 
supply to price variation Similarly regular and irregular sup- 
ply may be interpreted to indicate the conunuity or otherwise of 
the supply chain In the case of standardised production and 
established demand, supply is regular, while fluctuating demand 
var>ing with changes in fashons and tastes reflect itself m 
irrcgufat supp?y ^hl^ esneept ts reihceif ft? rftaf erf liemanti, ftr 
It IS only when an interaction of these “two blades of scissors 
takes place, then and then alone, is the price determined 
The position of supply is not to be ignored though it is 
usually to be considered in relation to demand, for a wise producer 
always takes cognizance of demand m order to correctly anti 
cipate It and adjust the supply accordingly That is why he stand? 
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to gain or at best not lose much even if demand misbehaves at 
a later stage. Though it is often ‘true that demand is first correctly 
anticipated and then the supply adjusted to it, it may not be 
wrong to suggest that sotnetimes the producer is able to educate 
the consumer and create a demand for his products by means of 
advertisement, publicity, propaganda or salesmanship. Often 
new fashions are created and consumer reacts accordingly. Such 
circumitances arise that he feels helpless and dare not refuse to 
accept the articles available. In this age of ready-made articles, 
when production is much ahead of consumption, even the most 
calculated estimate of demand cannot but be only a partially 
correct anticipation. The consumer is now unable to dictate 
his terms ; it is the producer who holds the field. That this is so 
in a large part of the economic transactions should serve as an 
eye-opener to the peasants who should no longer be at the 
mercy of the consumer but adopt means effective enough to 
create demand for their go jds, rather than go on feeling helpless 
in the matter. This dual relationship between demand and supply 
is signi.i;ant not o ily from the point of view of Agricultural 
Economics but also that of the peasant and the planner. 

Valuation. Regarding the interaction of demand and supply, 
the economists have treated of price determination as a function of 
price. In the short period, demand e-Kerts a more dominant 
influence, while in the long period, it is the pull of supply that is 
far more effjctive. Demand is more or less the chief determinant of 
price in the short run, because of the fact that supply relatively 
remains inelastic and fixed. In the case of perishable articles, espe- 
cially, where storage costs are relatively high the producer thinks 
it wise to follow de nand and dispose of his goods at a price decided 
ujxm by the forces of demand. But this strong influence ol 
demand weakens in the case of durable articles, i.e. those goods 
which can possibly stay without there being any loss in there 
quality and price. Though the anxiety of the supplier to have 
an increased turn over of his goods may tempt him to sell away 
his stock at remunerative prices, he would not like to dispose it off, 
at a price lower than the cost of production, while in the case 
of perishable goods costs do not matter for he would like to 
avoid a loss. But in the long period, when all adjustments of 
supply have been made to anticipitory demand, and demand 
is more or less forlorn, rather accurately, supply is so manipulated 
that there is brought about an adjustment between the two. Here 
again, we can broadly refer to two types of goods, reproducible 
and rare : in the case of former, competition among producers 
can bring down price to a level not lower than that of marginal 
cost of production, i.e. the cost of production or the_ highest 
costs of the average producer. The marginal producer is to b& 
included, for without him, the production quota may not possibly 
be completed. Analvsing the costs further, we are told that 
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they are of two component , the pnme cost and supplementary 
cost, or the recurring and th-* fixed cost Even if the marginal 
cost ofproduciion must covcraifcast the prime cost of produc- 
tion It would reduce Itself to an unprofitable business It sonly 
the established or supra marginal producers, who can corer both 
the cos s of production, the prime and the supplementary costs. 
The supply price must be covered by the long run pace Selling 
costs, too, play a significant role in price dctenninaiion Cost, 
of production in this context includes the selling and the markeung 
costs but they must be treated as the first chaigc on the producer 
or the supplier and m case thae costs arc rather high, 
the supplier suff rs heavily and has to undergo a sacrifice in this 
respect In the case of rare ariicls, therefore, it is the demand 
factor that determines price as price equates marginal utility 

pROouenoN TO DisraiBirrtON 

Production has four agents, land, labour, capital and tnttrprm 
Land stands for all th* natural resources climatic and loci 
iionai facton in the economy, these factors are relatively fixed 
And can hardly be increased tn quantity Lat d is considered 
to be the most static and independent of ail the factors, for 
lu inherent quality* is to produce without even labour elTort 
Labour u the next elementary and basic factor of production 
It represents all human tod, underuken with a view to g ttmg 
an econoente remuneration X^abour supply is not ngid hxe thxt 
of land fiat m the short p-riod, tt is comparatively inelisttc 
In the long run, hotvever, labour supply can be made elasuc, by 
following a suitable policy Still labour and hnd as between them 
selves are sulficient and potent enough to initiate, maintain 
and continue production Capital is regarded as the produced 
agent of the production The modern production system is 
designated as the capitaUstie sjetm for the reason that capital, 
in a highly specific form, is being increasingly employed in the 
apparatus of production Capital appears to be rather indispens- 
able to the highly mechanised system prevalent today Enter 
pnse isthat agent of production which is rcsponyble for bringing 
all the other factors of production together and enabling them 
to make their contribution in certain productive elToris. 
The entrepreneur bears uncertainties of production , his is an 
anticipaiorv job to visualize the economic trends rather correctly 
If succtssfuf. Vie Ttapo the VvArvesx. In pant 

cularly, land pUys a rol- msre vital and more indispensable than 
in any other industry Labour is abo a necessary adjunct to 
land m agricultural production In the backward countries 
particubriy, labour is too much in proportion to land we 
say pressure of population is high Capital though employed 
jn agriculture, is a still not so si.,nificant m rural life as in 
urban areas Still, with the increasing mechanisation of land' 
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the agricultural sphere and 
various nroductive factors would 
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/enterprises^ more auc more capit 
Enterprise has an importanx ro' 
a proper co-ordinaiion of thi 
go a long v.'ay to improve agricultural y eld. But, unfortu- 
nately, the peasant is himself the entrepreneur, and ill-equipped 
with expert knowledge, he is a bad entrepreneur. 

ComUmztior. of Frodusizv: rs^ors. It tvould be instructive to 
learn what principles govern the combination of factors. Broadly 
-Speaking, the factors of production would tend to be combined in such 
a manner as to secure the maximum output. The farmer will cons- 
tantly apply the law of substitution and employ the various factors 
of production in such a manner as to equate their marginal produc- 
tion. But apart from this isolated -fact, the significance of the price 
factor must also be recognised. The producer takes into consi- 
deration the cost of production. Alathematically speaking, his efforts 
would be to employ each factor of production in such a manner that 
the cost-productivity ratios for all of them are equal. The entrepre- 
neur also needs take into account the fact of indivisibility for in 
this case, other factors of production have to be adjusted to 
particular one. If this be positive, it is quite conducive to produc- 
tion (/. r. if the factor ratios are not rigid) but if these ratios are 
rigid or specific then the problem assumes entirely a different 
•comple.xion and v/e have to search for the optimum point of 
.productive combination the point where the production is 
highest. Due regard must also be had to the speaficness 
certain factor of production v.'hich may be indispensable to a certain 
process. In this case, the producer must have to employ the 
•specific factor in a manner which makes it possible to secure 
maximum output. Another noteworthy considcrauon is that ot 
■scarcity, which makes it imperative for the producer to economise 
in this particular factor. Thus the optimum point may be a 
different one from tvhat it would be under normal circumstanc^. 
'Jh, size and scale of the plant also influence the 
m arriving at a decision in regard to combining factors. In lac t, 
limits to father expansion are set by a 1 ; 

Expansion could pLibly proceed on till the optimum point is 
reached for beyond^this production would r^ult in a l^s to t . 
entrepreneur in view of diminishing marginal 
■law of diminishing returns. Beyond die point, : 

nal costs are just covered by marginal revenues, an avciagi. 


the 
of a 


rise because of tlie law of 
Zfs'^’r-uTting'in an over-all lo.s for the 
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producer would not proceed for jn .hat wdnle^ fall 

■because of increased supply, costs may 
' diminishing returns 
producer. 

of Rstunu. A passing reference may also be inadc to 
of return, ako knoivn .as the lam of yanabU f 

•^n investment brings about a proportiouaie yield in produ^^ 
'the Law of Constant Return is said to prevail; a m--- 
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expansion itid investment has a constant return But when 
additional investment raises the return per unit of investment; 
It IS the Law of Increasing Returns which applies In case this- 
trend is reversed the Law of Diminishing Returns is said to ope- 
rate Increasing returns means decreasing costs, which can he- 
due to economies, internal and external, in the productive sphere^ 
Where the influence of man is predominant we find that the 
productive trend is towards increasing returns or diminishing 
costs But these trends are reversed when nature has the 
upper hand and man finds himself unable to effectively control 
production and reap to the fullest all us economies Certain 
iactors like scarcity or unavailabihty in large quantity of certain 
factors and their diminishing productivity are responsible for the 
emergence of diminishing returns or rising costs Extractive 
industries like farming and fishery are examples m the point When 
man and nature balance, constant costs or returns result, for 
example, cigar and sola manufacturers Economists like Marshall 
and Pigou have pointed to the inevitability of law of 
Diminishing Returns or Increasing Costs, which, in their 
opinion, IS bound to operate in all industries for there are posi- 
tive hmitations to the vigilance and control of man over them 
Lerner, however, believes that the Law of Diminishing Returns 
can be averted and points out that the optuQum point is 
the point where diminishing returns begins to operate 
A sane producer would hesitate to expand beyond this point 
In ins opinion, as also in the opinion of others of his way off 
thinking, the threelaws of returns are just phases of the same 
Lav cf Variihlt Proportion! The Law of Diminishing Returns 
IS easily the most important of all these because the peasant 
IS always busy coun’ermg it in his predominantly “natural’ 
industry. 

Distribution It is the tbeorj of Aitribiition that reveals the sec 
rets of the apportionment of the tauonal drvidnd In fact, all 
the agents and factors of production work indistmguishably in 
ccHDperation with one another, just as all the fingers of the 
hand work in writing out the manuscript The only method 
by which we could approximately find out the relative contribu- 
tion of each factor is b) means of gauging its marginal produc- 
tivity This gives rise to the Marginal Prodiistrvitj Th orj of 
Distribution which stresses that each agent of production, being 
homogeneous is paid according to its marginal productivity 
Modern economists tend to believe that it is traiufsr eam~ 
//•»/, / f It IS what a factor of production earns in an 
aUernative occupation, that determines its share out of the 
national income Taking each factor separately (m order to 
gain a better view of the problems of distribution' we find thit 
the rent of land accrues as a differential surplus which arises out 
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of natural factors, e. g. location. ferriUt,- o 7 . 

Demand for land being composite transfer" scarcitv. 

be another equally valid eJpll^atSt? re"""!? 
may, the term rent has been extender! as it 

scarcity and is applied eve^ m ”ai nr?""”" <■»« <>f 

for example, the element of rent mav be ™P°^ar>' shortages- 
tial wageS 4nd the eantin^rf^T^^^tlSre “a 
scarce the short period. Similarly, there L rcm r ^1“,'"® 
which serves as an element of profit ^ 

as a price for the use of capitah Without to be paid 

troversial issues regarding interest determination "we ma°v r°"' 
ourselves by saying that the marginal product vL fb ^ 
inthis case. The rate of interlt appro.^Satl rnu°7i . 
marginal productivity of the capital borrowed. Attenfi^’r^ • " 
made to apply the transfer earning explanation ^ 

for the phenomenon of interest payment.^ What ran°f 
earn in a more gainful occupation, would tend to be paid 3 ^! 
pnce for its use, its mobility assured. Profits are reeardf’d " 

SS ""“'■.'^'"D-bearing, for it is diificul/to assi" d" 
rj,inal productivity of the entrepreneur. Now profiK arn 
bemg explained in terms of entrepreneur being the ^rcsitlJS 
claimant', the last person to be paid after all othr.r 
production have been suitably remunerated. Transfer ear°nin^- 
also explains profits for what the entrepreneur expects \o earn fn 
any other industry may approximate to the earnings Tn hS 
present vocation. But this is quite a controversial W !„ th? 

agricultural entrepreneur the most suitable explanation 
would be in terms of the entrepreneur being the residual daimant 
^\ages are usually paid according to marginal productivitv’^ 

unionism, wages could not be levered 
upto a level higher than that of marginal productivity. Labour 
exploitation becomes a fact when labour is paid less^ than even 
the discounted marginal product, the discount being reeboned 

product can be 

sold. But because of the fact that labour is a highly perishable 
S"h?7^ labourer has very low staying power coupled 

m rbi illiteracy, the labourer is usuallv paid 

much less than what an economist might calculate as being his 
.lust Share. Personal and customary considerations, too, enter this 
sphere .ofunher , 0 b , he labourer of hh wcl|.da«?,od 

has been enacted in order to regulate 
Dotn his remunerauve standards and the conditions of work. This 
regulation becomes effective under strong trade unionism, and in its 
absence remains a dead letter. 


ECONOMIC INSTABILITIES 


Trade 


esonomh flusfuations have been puzzlin- 
phenomena. Various e.xplanations lias'e been advanccd^rc<Tard- 
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jng their causation Unfortunately, these cycles visit agriculture 
as their first victim and leave »t the last of all Often ihcir 
stanmg point is agriculture that is why great emphasis has 
recently been placed upon the physical factors being responsible 
for the causation of these fiuctuations Other explanations, too, 
have been advanced the monetary factors, the psychological 
forces and shifti m demand and supply These explanations 
concern the agriculturist very little One thing to be noted 
an passing is that economic ductuations are characterised by 
jjnehroniim and p'rtodiatj These cycles synchronise, tt they 
occur togeihcr and are simultaneous Secondly, they hate a 
certain amount of periodicity about them , they can therefore be 
predicted with some correctness Remedies have been suggested 
to counter them or at least to lessen their seventy Steps have 
been devised to lessen the uncertainty of the climatic efleci by the 
extensions of irrigation works Other suggesuons relate to revolu- 
tionary policies being undertaken, the complete overhauling 
of the economic s>stem Socialists advocate the adoption of 
their own creed as being an antidote to the persistent 
inequalities of svealth socialism claims to bring about 
A biller distribution of wealth and incomes so that victi 
muation by underconsumption could be eliminated Com- 
mum ti insi t on the total abolition of private property and 
the complete nitionahsatton of economic activity, this step, 
they hope, will serve to even out the existent unequal social 
basts and -vlTord a good basis for smooth economic activity 
A communist SCI up claims to be fully equipped with the efficient 
Apparatus for planning, the mam purpose of which will be to 
-eradicate all economic fluctuations Fascists have been of the 
opinion that over all state control, as it existed in Germany and 
Italy, was potent enough to do away with most of the economic 
Upheavals but in view of their reactionary philosophy and practice 
this creed is out-of-date The capiialmic structure, it may be 
admitted, however, IS not able either to eradicate these c>cles nor 
even to mitigate iheir severity except by imposing severe state 
regulation and direction A compromise solution is the adoption 
And practice of mtxtd teonomj which while steering clear of the 
rigidity of every system, accepts the good points of all the various 
economic creeds 

Stall AetwiUft Probing into the sphere of state activity, we 
■djscwet that State bas wsvavn tennomat fuTiCUnns vibieb may 
be of the nature of control, regulation and protection of weak eco- 
nomic sections Thercarcaho the potent weapons of Public Finance, 
■Taxaiion and Expenditure. Important theories may be mentioned 
here The Rc-disiributivc Theory emphasies the re-distribu ive 
aspect of taxation and expenditure Its mam purpose appears to 
be to rob Peter to pay Paul The Social Welfare Theory now 
modified by the doctmic of Maximum Social Advantage apparently 
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stresses the welfare aspect. The concept of equality is also imported’ 
in Public Economics and interpreted as being able to secure msticc 
in taxation and expenditure. The Keynesian group is wedded 
to the realisation of fiscal motives in public finance, mainly 
full employment, i-c- the fuller utilization not only of human 
resources but also aH other natural resources. These are the main 
feva.wcva.1 th.e.ts’dss. wh-lcb. tos-Y Ee. of iwtare.'st. totEe. 
and the rural worKcrs. In the sphere of taxation, too, one should 
be aware of the concepts of the impact (the iniual burden of the 
tax) and htciiome (the final burden) and shifting of the tax 
burden forwards or backwards. Similarly, in the field of expen- 
diture there are certain checks and regulations for the proper 
disbursement of the public moneys. The sphere of Public Finance 
requires a careful study by the agricultural economist. In the 
realm of public policies mention needs be made of the fiscal policy 
and the corresponding measures. Industries, including agriculture, 
may be gi-anted the benefit of protection against the competition- 
from foreign goods. Subsidies and financial assistance may also- 
be given to provide a stimulus to anyone group of industries. 
Fruits of research and the advantages of technical advice may 
also be placed at the disposal of the backward industries like 
agriculture. The sphere of the State is getting to be more and 
more extensive and is now ever widening in its scope. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The above summary of elementary principles of economics- 
is admittedly, a bare skeleton outline. Its main purpose is to.- 
acquaint the casual and lay reader with some elementary concepts^ 
NiVikih. rv\a.v Ewd ceentrent references in this treatise. We do not 
claim to have made even a statement of main issues in Economics. 
The important fealm of money has been omitted quite, but. 
that does not very directly concern the rural tvorker or one. 
specialising in the problems of agricultural economics. 



CHAPTER V 

INCENTIVES AND IDEALS 


’f « ^ Econouic Motives in Agncukurc— Satis^tion of Wants Accumulation of 
Conpalsion Econonic Incentives 
^ Agriculture— The Incentive to Proiace and Secare a Better Share ojt of the 
NatjonaJ Dividend The locotie Incentive A Hgher Standard of Livinr Cco- 
Sufficiency Profit Motive Attractives in Agriculture — Provision 
ot Attractives R«t free Land RccJa-nation Facilities and Tax Exemptions Com* 
munity Progress Price Stabilisation Marketing Regulations Ideals of Agriculture — 
Patriotism Religion and Duty Recogauion and Leadership Habit and Joy . 
Lase ana Independence Pride in One s Work Summary and Conclusions 


A Study of the economic activity is both interesting and 
instructive Motivation of human activity has been traced by 
psychologists to various causes The mainsprings of this acti- 
vity may be economic, social, religious, political or even purely 
personal It may be us*ful to distinguish bettveen incentives, 
attractives and ideals What impels a certain individual to 
action may be termed as an taecnttv Enforced idleness may 
prove to be as boring as enforced labour Man, a restive 
creature, is always impelled to do one thing or another, 
not just out of seilish interest but out of variegated motives 
Incentives may be d*iined as all those tmpuUes that are respon* 
sible for setting the tune to roan’s actjvny or initiating the 
same An attrattiv on the other hand, ts vnhat attracts or 
tempts the labourer to work Good working conditions m a certain 
factory may serve as an atiracuve, better environment may attract 
more labour An al is only an ab>tract notion, and may remain 
something worthy of emulation It » the satisfaction of a higher 
impulse leading to a nobler end in view One’s patriotic zeal 
may be an id aliitic end whil’ the satisfaction of wants may 
be termed as an incentive, and the provision of better working 
conditions, an attractive This disunciion is quite pertinent in 
this context We must charly understand what sp-cial motive 
Is an inC'*ntive, another an attractive and still another only an 
ideal Right selection of these is of use to the expert, the 
legislator and the peasant 


ECONOMIC MOTIVES IN AGRICULTURE 

Talking of moliv s in agriculture, we can think of 
them as economic and social But mere classification will 
not lead us anywhere, for the simple reason that economic 
motives often ^hade away into the social ones The pnmary 
incentive impelling all human beings who engage in any form 
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of economic activity is the desire for a decent living and the 
provision, of recreational facilities. In some instances, it is the 
rational motives and incentives that prevail but in a number 
■of cases it is the irrational that do predominate. One may- 
point out. however, that we are concerned with rational 
and accepted ones, and not those which may cndangci 
Jaw and order or may involve people in abnormal and 
unsocial undertakings. From a variety of incentives, social, 
political or even personal, we have to disentangle those that 
have an economic bearing and an economic colour, .Again, 
■we study not the broad economic incentives as such but 
■only concentrate on the study of those which prevail in the 
:sphere of agricultural activity or at least strongly colour and 
influence the same. 

Satisfaction of Wants. In the minds of many farmers, the desire 
for the acquisition of means tvith which to satisfy their wants is 
.supreme. Ail economic activity being reducible to an adjustment 
between multiple ends and scarce means, farming is also directed to 
the same end. Money is a most important means of satisfying one’s 
wants. Hence the strongest incentive for the peasant is to 
■acquire money with which to be able to satisfy his wants. 
The extreme case is that of the miser who wants to lay by a 
stock of money for hoarding purposes, or with which to buy- 
land merely for the acquisition of it. More normal is the desire 
for money to buy food, clothing, shelter and entertainments. 
In the case of the majodty of the , farmers, money which impels 
them to undertake the agricultural operations, is to be used in 
the satisfaction of their wants and those of their dependants. 
Still it may be pointed out that the money motive is not the 
only one compelling the farmer to work on his farm. Personal 
likes and dislikes also count for much. 

Fasnily Affection. The satisfaction of wants does not have 
narrow implications : if it relates to one’s own self, it also relates, and 
■equally strongly, to the satisfaction of wants of one's family, -As a 
man grows older and maturcr he thinks less and less of his own 
immediate satisfactions and more and more of the satisfactions 
of his dependants. The incentive for the upkeep of home and the 
family is the most elementary instinctive form and often takes 
the shape of great family pride, so characteristic of the pea- 
santry, nearly in all the regions of the world. The desire for 
a large family estate, a dignified status for them, a good 
education for the children and a laudable social standing, all 
these are just significant aspects of the larger motive of satis- 
fying tvants. In the opinion of Dr. Marshall, family affec- 
tion and preservation is one of ihc^ strongest factors in^ all 
economic activity. .And in conservative farming communities, 
where the family still stands preserved as an integrated unit, and 
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the disintegrating forces of modem civilisation have not made- 
any inroads, the incentive of maintaining the family is- 
strong 

TA; Commwufj An extended form of this incentive is the desire- 
to satisfy the demands of the community at large While the satisfac- 
tion of one’s own wants is quite wtGsK confined only to one’s- 
person, the motive of adequawly providing for the family is 
a nobler and a better end SiiU this operates within the 
Umtis of subsistence farming and the complexion of agriculture 
to-day, IS definitely is not the subsistence one Hence the 
Wider aspect of agriculture is the satisfaction of the wants of 
the community The simpk farmer is impelled by the motive 
of being able to provide for the food and raw material ne^s 
of the community Not that there is only an element or 
pride m this work, but also a sense of satisfaction in that 
he feels he is making an important contribution to the well 
being of the community Imagine the farmer supplying the 
needs both of his immediate neighbours and far flung coun- 
tries , he would irresistibly be elevated at his role that he is, 
by following this profession, enabl'd to meet the most impor- 
tant needs of the community, namely, food, timber, fuel and 
raw materials 

AcqKtsiii^n «f LatJ d Proptrtj Another important motive m 
the rural sphere is the acquisition of landed property by the peasant- 
The institution of private property has pla>ed an important role m 
all types of economic activity In the village particularly, land ts. 
the most important property In fact, the insijnctive hunger for 
property and possession is very strong in human beings Among 
the peasantry the most important incentive, that he incidentally 
satisfies, while pursuing his occupation, is the acquisition of land, 
which gives him social status in the rural community We 
should not confuse this with the piling up of estates, but merely the 
possession of so much land as may ensure for him his rightful place 
in the rural set up and a decent living for his family and dependants- 
Experience in land reforms has conclusively shown to what extent 
“land hunger” is raising a crop of problems for the well meaning 
farmer and (he ambitious planner Therefore, the motive for the 
acquisition of the landed property is an important one to the 
peasant. Viewed from another angle, we may desenbe this 
motive as only a form of family atfection The farmer, by acquir- 
ing more and more landed property, only seeks to assure a good 
heritage for his survivors Oonscrvatne as he outlook on life 
usually IS, he is more coacemed about the welfare of his jpeople, 
his kith and km than the more enlightened and more civilised 
urbanities arc about their own family and dependants 

Commnit) Spirit Commuoityspini also fires the agricultunst’s 
imagination and is quite a rea^msed force mouvatmg him to his 
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workei3 in othe?° acdvit^° 

munity than the tow^smen^hey their com- 

of individualism. Mill’s philosophy which 

community finds it hard to percolate tn ^^^tirates the urban 

of community service set the ^asant in ''t^^agcrs. The ideals 

action. This is true of the £k 

means the majority of the world^ farie?'°In 1im« 

emergencies, it is farmers who come^lS'.^pi Political 

more food crops even at a cost to ^ Sfow 

to lay their liies for Sic cluntrv Z btit also 

finds expression in the farmer’s tSlfin^ SSd 

for he strongly feels that in this wav voluntary spirit 

efiectively to national welfare. Also ^manS^ contribute 

promoting agriculture, not merelv fnV ^ ^ ^ fanner aims at 

tha, the community V wdrS/r fa 

quaUty of its Sne agricultural plSul" 

be so organised by the leaders or rL*. * “oblic opinion may 

in more and more farmers to the task of 

injurious weeds ; one may not be abk to IrSalf ShemT“" 
own farm, unless the other farmers also act in X 
cooperate. Another example, that may be citlT k7hT^ 
participation of peasants in the communiL n ^ ^ 
the anvil in India. The underlying idea is S o?mumS b T 
ness ; the peasants improve theenvironmentnl ^'^tual helpful- 
all those living in thkt locSTtrand Xt o ^^bets Mdiich concern 
hardly achieve by himself. Atnicultural co alone could 

roo J in the Jntcat of ■h=^?rrirt^%r“rfficrit"t°"2^ 
here that peasantry is fired with a rnnnh c “mce it to say 

spirit than the urbanities could cverbe In°1h? 
peasant is born and brought ud in th^ t respect, _ the 

and collective living, which^ have ^decayed of joint 

the hearts of most townspeople. ^ out m 

r.L ^cgal compulsion (to satisfy the requirements 

of the law) is another important motivating factor in 

^tain towns and cities, law prescribes the Standards of m™k f; tlm 
amount of impurities that could possibly be sold in rnllt ^ ? 
to which the farmers have to conforS. Similarly in certaTn^Xn 
tries, farme^ may be compelled to seek, permission for mSIn-^ 
changes in their cultivation and crops : and make it mrno 

them to conform .0 law. Thus 4V com”lL" “7 gX be 

mgarded as a strong motive underlying the agricultural opera Li 
In Agricultural Economics, as in pure tlmor^^ ti,,. ‘ o^rations. 
tion is that all is tvell with the WaS?; LS 
democratic state. Hence one of supreme 
in al communities is legal compulsioi.. Wiile in the faltorv 
industries it may be possible to conceal such activities and 
sometimes even contravene the provisions of law, in agriLltLl 
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practices and in rural life, which arc mostly of outdoor nature. 
It IS hardly possible to do so The peasant more than any one 
else, IS to obey the dictates of law, hence legal compuhion is an 
important factor motivating agricultural activity 

Mofrj s aniihuentrvts An examination of motivating factors 
jn agriculture brings out a complex variet> of factors which go to 
provide the impetus for agriculture Motives arc those impulses 
avhich have before them the immediate real sation of an objective, of 
the speedy fulfilment of a desire Tlicy must needs be distinguished 
from incentives, which are deeper underaurrents of the human mind 
While a motive is \tsible even to a casual observer, the incentives 
arc not so apparent We have to delve deeper in order to appre- 
ciate what incentives impel an agriculturist to go aiiead with 
his job There arc social incentives, in agriculture, and also 
political and environmental ones For example, an agriculturist 
may have to pursue his calling only due to his caste, as in India 
It is purely a social force and incentive provided herein is non 
economic Similarly, there may be a taboo against the use of 
certain manures like boncmeal While the cultivation of certain 
crops may be a religious and social obligation with some, others 
may look upon it with disapproval Wheat cultivation may be, 
considered as a sign of respect, as in certain ancient communities 
while vegetable growing may be regarded as unworthy of the 
high castes Here the incentive is sociallj significant 

ECONOMIC INCENTIVES 

But we should only be concerned with economic incentives, 
nnd not with the uneconomic ones which we may prefer to christen 
as “ideals” It may also be pointed out that economic factors nnd 
forces he deeper and are stronger than the non-economic ones. 
Admittedly, therefore, it is the economic factors that are at the 
root of more supcrfiaal social and customary ones. Again while 
the social (and other non-economicl factors may undergo a 
change with changes in social prclercnccs and values, the economic 
forces have a most stable character and arc, therefore, more 
fundamental It is not our purpose to underrate the social, 
environmental, and customary influences but the fact which we 
seeA ftr svavicr it chc inVj.TgweinUv sf r.lxw j-revOTqsw.xRd jkv.V .».he 
permanence of the economic incentives Hence it would not be so 
fruitful a study, if we were to examine at length the nature of 
non-economic factors More vital, from our point of view, is the 
recognition of the place and importance of economic cross-currenu 
especially m the study of agricultural motivation However, wc 
shall make a detailed study Sf the non-economic undercurrents 
pf rural actions and round off this study with an examination 
of objectives and ideals 
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ImrJrv: io Produce. The foremost among these incentives is 
thc_ ivMV.trJi iO produce and secure the higher share out of the 
national dividend. Agricultural production in itself is an artistic 
experience and visibly the higher the production the greater the 
share it brings to the peasant except in abnormal limes'of agricul- 
tural depressions. The farmer tends to diversify his productive acti- 
vities from the same end. He wants to increase his earning power 
and for this reason he tries to achieve this objective by both inten- 
sive and det'ersified farming. Mixed farming has, therefore, sprung 
out of this particular motive and so has also crop planning. All 
efforts turned at increasing his productivity, c.g. the use of fertilizers, 
reclamation of soil and its proper drainage, emanate from this 
single incentive to produce more and still more. In fact, all his 
attempts to eliminate the middle man, by means of direct market- 
ing, or by adopting the co-operative line, arc only attempts 
designed towards the same end of securing for the peasant a 
greater and greater revenue. This incentive, it appears, is tlie 
single strongest one compelling the farmer to undertake the 
various economic activities and should be taken note of. Even at 
the cost of repetition, we shall point out that this particular consi- 
deration finds a more pronounced e.xpression in his efforts directed 
at getting a bigger slice or an increased income. The object of 
production is twofold : subsistence or self-sufficiency, and com- 
mercial or remunerative. The farmer cultivates the lands with 
a view to be able to provide for himself and his dependants amply. 
This may be termed as family fanning, or suhsistim farming. 
This is widely prevalent in the backward communities. But in 
the more advanced regions, it is the commercial or remunerative 
aspect that is more dominant. In a progressive community, it is 
the economic calculations that begin to exercise a more important 
influence in the life of that community. All commercial activities 
are aimed at increasing the national dividend and may, broadly 
speaking, be termed as securing a larger share out of it. This 
incentive has an important economic bearing on agriculture in 
all types of economics. 

Th Irxomo Inccntiruc. The income incentive is the second more 
important one in agriculture. An enhancement of income is what 
is sought in all economic activities and the agriculturist could not 
be an exception to it. In his efforts to have subsidiart’ industry 
added to his routine, he seeks to increase his income. His objective 
is to eliminate tvastc simply because he wants an inflated income. 
The income incentive is prominently evidenced in his search for 
more lucrative avenues of marketing. High income is considered a 
necessary adjunct of social prestige and the farmcr^ ^cs airn at it, 
probably because he wants to own 

community. Also, an incrcascd^oflpe^xVlll 

acquisition of more and ppoptmty; ^ {jwfech ^*£3 ^a>q 

referred to above, when disjjy^^^^^^tmomic motu^^ii^agnc^fug:, 
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And obviously enough, an increased income alone could satisfy 
his needs and wants to a greater extent Thus the income in- 
centive IS not to be underestimated wc must give it its due place of 
prominence It may, however, be pointed out that with greater 
enlightenment and under progressive conditions, this particular 
incentive becomes stronger and stronger 

Standard oj Lnvng All human beings desire to have a higher 
stardard of living and so do the agriculturists Economic activity 
IS not undertaken simply for the fun of it but mainly because it 
ensures a bi^bir standard of living to the peasant and his depen- 
dants While It IS true that in the backward regions the agricul- 
tural pursuits are followed more as a mode of living, in the more 
advanced rural communities of today, there has developed a 
strong desire to lead better lives and this objective is very definite. 
In his effort to achieve a higher standard of living the peasant is 
actively aided by the Government, for the one objective common 
to all the welfare states, is the struggle for a higher standard of 
living for all people Thus both the individual and the national 
points of view provide very potent incentives underlying the 
farming operations, namely, better living The individual under- 
takes these activities as be actively strives after ibis objective ; 
he puts heart and soul and takes to farming as a means to this 
end. The State encourages him to make improvements in this 
sphere and itself launches out on vast and expensive projects with 
the same end in view In a democratic state, maximum social 
advantage is the target, it means more food, better clothing, 
more decent living and ample provision of raw materials 

Eeonome Siabih/y Economic and social have, of late, 

become important parts of the programme of progress in civilized 
community In their search for economic stability, the peasants 
strive to be efficient at their jobs Orderly agriculture proceeding in 
clockwise regularity ensures to the farmer a permanent income, 
and, therefore, economic stability Agricultural improvement 
aims at eliminating or at least minimising the various uncertain- 
ties and conquer Nature Irrigation works arc extended, weather 
forecasts made, crop estimates broadcast, m order to acquaint 
the Ignorant peasant about uncertain trends and establish agri- 
culture on a firmer footing The objective is to eradicate unknown 
factors or at least to know them in advance, so as to take 
precautions and adopt necessary measures No wonder then 
that the State undertakes to assist and guide agricultural 
operations with a view to economic stability m the national interest 
for without stabilization in the agncukural sector, stability would 
only remain a dream From the narrow individual point of 
view of the peasant culuvator,^^ agricultural operations are for 
the advancement 'of the economy The peasant is also after 
securing stability for himself and his family this search of hi» 
results in hts improving agriculmral methods and technique 
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Economic Sclf-sit^ckr^j. In the thirties, the world witnessed a 
huge international slump. There was also a craze for attaining 
sclj-sujjickmy. ‘-'Battle for wheat” was fought in the highly 
industrialized countries of the West, tvhile the agrarian 
ones sought to become more balanced. Although with the 
establishment of normal conditions, economic self-sufficiency does not 
remain an immediate goal, still food self-sufficiency is undeniably 
the target and considered to be a desirable goal of public policy. 
An important incentive to better agriculture is, therefore, trace- 
able to the drive for national economic self-sufficiency especially 
in regard to food and raw materials tvithout tvhich balanced 
economic progress may not be feasible, nor cv^en desirable for such 
•superficial progress would not retain its permanent character. 
Hence we must appreciate the importance of this factor from the 
national angle. From the narrower individualistic point of view, 
it may be considered that the farmers, too, undertake these ope- 
rations for reasons of attaining self-sufficiency for the simple 
reason that farming is, every day, getting more and more 
variegated and assuming a more and more complex character, 
being now comprised of sheep farming, stock breeding, and even 
tinning and canning, etc,, etc. 

Thi Profit Motive. And, above all, the profit motivi is the mo.st 
important in all human activities undertaken under the regime of 
Capitalism. In the older communities, the profit modve was not so 
glaring as in the more advanced regions where peasantry does make 
rather exact economic calculations, which are now possible, because 
of the staustical material available. In backward regions, econo- 
mic life being more integrated, the individual profit motive is 
overshadowed by the communal incentive to which greater 
importance attaches. Still it would be unwise to rule out the 
profit motive altogether. It only lies hidden and remains dormant, 
or assumes a communal form and a collective shape. It remains 
quite prominent and these days, a most pronounced one. .Arising 
out of the institution of private property, which is legally 
sanctioned and protected, (thus creating a strong. desire to further 
these interests of individualistic sort), this motive is fairly well 
entrenched, IVbth the establishment and recognition of the 
institution of private property, the profit motive further streng- 
thens. For there is a strong desire to ha\-e more and more of 
property. In the presence of strong individualism, prevailing all 
■around, this motive gets more enforced than otherwise it could 
be. That is because of the fact that the gains out of one’s 
personal profits may divert to one’s own self and one’s family. 
,As adverted to above, this motive is, however, tveakest in backtvard 
societies, which have more closely knit and fused social living. 
The individual likes to participate in the profits that he reaps 
jind rejects the idea of having to part with them. When such 
taxation policies are followed as might slice away the profit 
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considerably, (with tlic result that the individual gets a s-cry small 
share), this mouve ^ aUo tvcakencd Evidence of this fact is 
arailabie m certain communities If properly used, this mouve 
strengthens economic activity and provides a spur to tt, as 
also lurthers economic progress But if wrongly utilized, the moti\x 
may assume the form of social exploitation resulting subsequently 
in social antagonism and social upheaval That is wh\ 
profits are hmit^ and the State intervenes in the inteitsis of ihe 
weaker section of the society and does not permit the profiteer to 
cr^ a certain limit It may be pointed out, however, that in the 
^herc of agriculture, very rarely is a stage reached when the 
profits cross the safe limtts, that may happen onlj in Zamindari 
dominated societies^ while m the case of smaller peasant farms 
the profits are not so high for the simple reason that ih'^ 
farming system there is usually of subsistence type, or at best 
family type 


ATTRACtIVES IV AORICULTURE 

The place of atlraeltvts in agriculture is not to be under* 
emphasised. Attractives, as per oiir definition, are what induce 
an agncuUunst to put m more and more work, and so become 
effective in increasing farm output They are, so to say, iugnti 
or matid tneenUvu^ and the farmers may respond to them by 
increasing their production In agriculture, the majority of the 
farmers being illiterate, these attractives may be exp-cted to play 
a more fruitful role than m other walks of life, for thcshrevid 
industrialists or the clever trader may see through this game 
and refuse to actively respond to these forms of mancouvnng 
on the part of the State or the society Measures of fiscal and 
economic policy ivhich may be grouped under the heading 
'^attractives” may be of twin ty pcs , those of an immediate naturc- 
and those which may bear fruit only in the long run The 
tmmeitaU attractives must not be misunderstood to bear results 
forthwith, for in Agriculture, at least, it will certainly take some 
time for any cflbrts could bear fruit, considering the term that 
must elapse between the cultivation of a crop and its 
harvesting Hentre mmtdtate is not to be confused with 
what IS productive at once, these imm diati attractives- 
may be understood as beanng results m the short run 
They assume various forms such as, tax exemptions, rent free 
land, rcclamauon facilities, and technical assisuincc The rimt$ 
attractives, however, arc such attractives as take some time to 
become effective Under the latter head may be grouped com- 
mumty progress, market regulations and price stabilisation 
They are, however, important props of agricultural policy and 
have undoubtedly an influence on the agricultural conditions 
m the country but only m the long run In framing an agncul 
tural policy, special stress must ne^s be laid upon this distmc- 
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go far m roping the farmer and bringing him round to be of 
greater and greater use to the community and also be more 
productive Reclamation is not quite an easy job , it is an arduous 
task which an isolated farming community, ill-equipped and 
unacquainted with modern machinery, could not undertake so 
i^ciently as the one fully armed with agricultural implements. 
Reclamation, m the light of this fact, could not be imaginably 
undertaken by individual farmers as such,quitc ignorant as they 
may be of the modern methods and techniques of reclamation 
It would not be wrong, therefore, to emphasise and recognise the 
role that this altractrut is bound to play in enticing the farmers, 
who may otherwise not b“ rop‘d into undertake cultivation It 
may be noted, m passing, that his attracUvs is of course more 
cTective in regard to farmers who arc ambitious, but without land, 
than thoac who are well settled on their lands 

Tax Ex'fHptiom A more effective means of attracting agricul- 
turists towards the same end is that of tax txmpttom Taxes may, 
in fact, become important took In fiscal and economic policies. 
Taxes may deter or encourage cesizm investments A wise taxation 
policy may promote the welfare of the community and infuse in 
It a zeal for production A reactionary taxation policy 
will, on the other hand, damp economic initiative and even lead 
to a speedy deterioration of the productive efforu in the economy. 
It may be noted, without fear of contradiction, that taxation 
pohciei and practices are likely to provide important economic 
incentives in the social sphere For the agriculturist, in parti- 
cular, tax relief may be of immediate benefit, and may encourage 
him to adopt a course of action m which this could be 
reaped, for whatever is of immediate relief to him, will certainly 
interest him A man of limited means, who would jump at any 
opportunity given to him in this respect, is likely to benefit himself 
to the fuUcst in that respect It is a matter of common knowledge 
that in times of food crises and shortages, a usual tool 
of policy IS the promise of tax exemptions in respect 
of certain food crops, which the State aims at getting 
cultivated and m rcsp’ct of which the State wants the production 
to be increased And the resulting increase in agricultural output 
IS invariably very much inflated Thus have food shortages been 
conquered and shifts in agricultural productivity brought about 
The burden of taxation appears rather heavy to the agncul- 
lurists, especially in view of his low income, and the univer- 
sality of the tax impositions of the taxes hke land revenue, etc , 
on all a»riculiurtsts Thus imm-diate efforts may bring about 
the desired results Tax reliefs and exemptions are therefore im- 
partant attractms, generaUy sp-aking, and m the agricultural 
sector, particularly 

CQmmuiity Trogrus Coitt-maaj progrm is another aitractrvi 
which stands midway between the imneiiatc and the remote ones. 
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'The farmer may be attracted to the idea of community progress, and 
-once impressed witli it, may strive harder and harder in order to get 
the environment altered for the better. This appears to be the 
■impelling motive behind the S/ira ;it Dan movement (contribution 
-of voluntary labour) announced by Acharya Vinoba Bhave. 
The farmers work together free of any remuneration, in order to 
. get the rural environment as much improved as is possible for them 
to do. They build roads, dig out canals and drain marshes, all 
by their own voluntary labour in their spare time, just to tone 
up the rural life and licuer its surroundings. The environments 
have definitely been improved and the farmers have, to all intents 

• and purposes, worked with whole-hearted zeal, characteristic of 
missionaries. But this tempo of theirs cools down, if the ends 

• sought after are rather remote and not immediately realisable. 
To evoke their enthusiasm, therefore, the objective set before the 
peasant (who may not be so far-sighted as the industrialists and 
the traders may be) must not be set in the distant time ; but be 
possibly achievable in the short run. In the backward economies, 

• especially, the situation is not a little different. The peasant is 
ignorant and inherits a fatalistic outlook on life. He does not 
like to come out of the shell. With a vision, rather narrow and 

^suspicious, the peasantry are not far-sighted enough to appreciate 
the utility of long-term planning nor do they recognise any 

• values away from their homes and hearths or their immediate 
local environments. Hence this attracti-vi, "community progress”, 
is of interest to the peasant especially in the backward regions 

• only in so far as the progress aimed at has an immediate local 
•bearing. In the advanced countries, however, where the peasant 

is rather enlightened, this object may also find an appeal even if 
it has some distant results promised and they are of a national 

• colour. Still, in these advanced communities, the peasant is rela- 
tively conservative (as compared with others) and, therefore, this 
particular attractivi should be realisable in the short run and be 

-of regional value. In short, it may be conceded as an impor- 
tant tveapon in the hands of the policy-makers. 


Pr;V.« Stabilisation. Price stabilisation is another important plank 
-of State pob'ey with reference to agriculture. It is not our object to 
unfold the intricacies of price policies followed by different States 
(that will be done at length in a later chapter), but simply to bring 
■ out the bearing, price policies have, on the problem of ^ attractwes 
in agriculture. Price stabilization may have both immediate 
. and ultimate repercussions. Agricultural prices, if they are on 
the downward trend, may be stabilized, and this weapon 
itself would ensure the efficiency of the farmer-entrepreneur. 
Being assured of a good price, especially in times of economic 
-fluctuations, he will have a greater impetus to produce without 
-fear. Prices are fixed often both at the floor level and the 
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Wiling one after leaving a fair margin for the agnctilturKt^ 

The cultivator is thus assured of hts income, whatever the ruling 

nwrket price may be, and thus he has no worry on that score 
This affords a strong impetus to him to go ahead with hts 
cultivating operauons unhesitaunglj, and steer clear of all ccono- 
imc disturbances The only difficulty that the administraior 
might encounter appears to be that of enforcing these twin levcL, 
the floor and the ceiling ones Evasion of the price regulations 
may recur, as also therein Price stabilisation prob 

Jems are thus not easy and have to be tackled at length. 
Suffice It to bring out the bearing of such policies on the rural 
economy In the wider rural sphere, the stabilisation of prices 
tends to have the effect of ironing out and minimising price ups 
and downs, which in turn have quick rep-rcussions of an advcRc 
nature Thus we may agree to stabilise prices at a suitable 
level or, at both ends In the backward economics, m particular, 
It may be desirable to smoothen the transition in the economic 
sphere which is often marked by serious fluctuations — the pangs 
of progress In this period, at least, price stabiJisaiion may be 
strongly advised In the modern economies, too, economic 
upheavals arising out of the prevalent speculative practices do 
reflect m the rural sphere, hence it is desirable to even out these 
disturbances, and also to provide a stimulus to the agncultunsc. 
by assunng him a fair return on his investment Price stabilisa 
tion, especially when these disturbances are frequent, in the- 
agricultural sector, u strongly indicated 

Marketing Poluies Marhurg facilities and regulations, ifnghily 
enforced and correctly instituted, do have an important bearing 
on rural activity Undermost economic conditions, the marketing 
problem assumes a significant role, one which the peasant has to 
face boldly and one that he can solve only with difficulty In case 
he IS lucky enough to find a ready market for his produce, it 
would go far to ease the siluauon and he would be attracted 
and impelled to improve agricultural productivity more readily 
than otherwise Suitable marketing provisions thus afford an 
atlraclwe to the fanners who may be desirous of extending their 
operations If a good market, and therefore, * good price is assured 
to him, he will be filled with zeal In -a country like England 
where standardization of market products has gone ahead, the 
peasant is not much worried about the sales aspect of his pro- 
duce This IS how they have been able to get the agricuf- 
tural operations extended , the revival of agricultme is due to 
the extension and perfection of marketing facihncs m rural 
England Similarly, the procurtanent drive m certain parts of 
India did assist eficctively m accelerating agricultural production 
and bringing the farmer nearer the urban markets, although 
through the machinery of the State That has raised the fanning 
production Even the marketing facilities, strictly speaking, are 
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only a distinct atiracthji capable of yielding some concrete 
results, only in the long run; still the farmer’s outlook on life, may 
undergo a change if he is assured of a good return on his croo. 
He need not then feel so uncertain about getting the fruits of his 
labour. Hence tlic pronsion of marketing facilities will be a 
definite help to the farming operations. In underdeveloped and 
backward econoraicSj in particular, the peasant stands to gain 
much out of the strict enforcement of marketing regulations, for 
he has, usually, to suffer several deductions, from tvhat is due 
to him out of a certain bai'gain. He would, therefore, be much 
exhilarated \vdicn his full share is earned by him. Even in the 
advanced regions, the provision of marketing information to the 
peasant might assist him in rightly planning his crops. 

IDEALS OF AGRICULTURE 

More important than imitti-jss and atfraciivcs are the ideals 
in agi'iculture. Life is not run on strictly rational and economic 
lines, especially in the farming communities; these societies arc 
mostly governed by the force of custom and traditions. There 
is, for instance, the dictation of religion and social customs and 
conventions and, above all, certain abstract ideals. That is why, 
the patriotic feeling is so intense in agrarian regions. The rural 
folk, being simple people, lack that rational and analytic faculty, 
which might lead men away from idealistic ventures. They are 
steeped in idealism and often stake their all, just for the sake of 
fulfilment of certain ideals in life. Abstractly speaking, where 
agriculture is the predominant industry and life mainly rural, the 
agricultural pursuits are followed mostly out of a traditional mode 
of life, rather than because of economic calculations. That in 
itself is the reason why shifts in agriculture arc fewer than they 
are in industry which is subject to greater change and a victim of 
economic disturbances. Ideals, or non-cconomic motives, persist in 
agriculture as nowhere else. This is not with reference to farming 
alone, but also to the wider range of rural operations, as for 
instance, dairying, where the ideal may not be sheer economic 
gains but the preservation and maintenance of cattle life, as 
interpreted in the religions and social spheres. Similarly the culti- 
vation of food crocs, in times of national emergency, may be regard- 
ed by the peasants more as a social obligation or a patriotic duty 
than only as a means to making profits. This need not convey the 
impression that the farmer is quite a Yogi, living in the stratosphere 
and not conversant with economic factors or cognizant of them. 
What is sought to be stressed here is that ideals or non-economic 
considerations dominate rural life more than the economic ones. 
Agricultural pursuits are mainly idealistic pursuits for the farmer. 

■ 'Patriotism. The foremost ideal in rural life is that^ of patriotism. 
In modern democratic institutions, the citizens are politically wide- 
awake, and political motive influences their lives to considerable 
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octcnt It may be held, howevec, that politics has not p-rcolaied 
to the countryside, especially in the backward regions But it 
may be pointed out that even though the political controversies 
may not have reached the peasants, still they arc very patriotic, 
judging from then readiness to enlist in large numbers ivhenei'cr 
a national emergency arises And then we must also appreciate 
the fact that the peasant is being dragged into the struggle for libera 
tion and freedom, even m the backward economies and, therefore, 
political fervour fires him now as never before Thus patriotism 
is an ideal very strong with the man behind the plough and tsise 
governments do exploit this ideal both for planning and for fighting 
national emergencies such as food and raw material shortages, 
knowing full well that the peasants respond to this very actively 
In nearly all the countries of the world the national defence forces 
are mainly recruited from the peasant another proof that the 
patriotic urge is the strongest in the rural communiues, whether 
the backward or the advanced types. In short, this urge is an 
•overb“aring tJa/ for the agnculturists and quite an effective one 
in rural life Full use, therefore, must be made of it 

and Diitj "R/Uiton and duij are the next m importance 
m the list of tdalj of which may take note Many a rural cornmu 
ntty is intensely religious, examples may be cited of India, France and 
Arabia It is well known that even in these countries where the 
hold of religion is weakening, it is in the rural communities that 
religion impels man to a strong sense of duty , the teach ngs of 
all religions boil down to the ideal of Duty No ttonder then 
that the farmer feels that it is his duty to handle his property 
so as to advance the social and rdigious interests Also, many are 
influenced in their dealings with their brethren by the ideals of 
right and wrong, established by the preachings of their religions 
Observance of religious holidays and festivals (often coinciding 
With the harvesting and cropping seasons) and devotion of some- 
time to self improvement and personal religious pursuits have an 
important place in the farmer’s routine of life But the strong 
■sense of duty that all rdigious teachings inculcate in men strongly 
influence those who are devout devotees to their religions, that 
they take to farming as a matter of duty and religious obligations 
■even if that does not pay them in monetary terms True, that 
caste and superstitions cfTectivdy bind people down to certain 
rigid forms of activity and pm the farmers to certain types of 
■social undertakings But the agricultural significance of the same 
need not be bst sight of Religion also breeds a sense of rotten 
fatalism m the peasant and, therefore, affects his ambitious pro- 
grammes It might also encase them m their shell All that it 
true, still religion has its bright side also, and when dealing with 
this strong social force, we must be cognizant of this asp‘Ct ol 
religious observances We may conclude by saying that ^ 
strong force which threads the niral life and may be used tor 
good or for evil, provided the planning authority docs so 
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non-economfc characterfi/t^at impulse, of a 

sphe^. Farmer, a. alf 

social appreciation and react verv fa^v^f.roi i influenced bv 

society They ere ietpelW » WdcrrSSd° '»■ <''= 

when they exixet social applause. Highlv ’ 

bo strongly mauencod by tltese considera om bu ,h?“ 
invariably highly stning by ihcsc force; F? peasant is 

M-hich do not permit distincuon in the social "Dhe'l-es‘'°“T"’-'"' 
of tides and awards is a nran.V/. ^P^eres. conferring 

who are spurred on to morc^iiitense actiSt hv^ ’^ of fanners 
In more rc^ricted sense, these conferments impart 
of leadership, which in turn I'nfii.,-,,,.,. i ^ certain amount 
elTort. ThevttlueorthSt-S S „T “ «iil usote 
are compelling forces that str.mglv OTloiif'the°”l‘"'^ leadciship 
montso in the rural e„vim„„,e,£; wh r ,1 e p.alZ'Tn "'"I- 
of social recognition, caters to bcinrr accco^f f i ’ 
manner quite exceptional There F ^ leader, m a 

still ,mor? 

motivation. The farmer tnn ic i "ong lorce m human 

great extent, and right’ leadership TnAu^cnce'']"^’ 

actions to an inestimable degree. Once con dSed 
bonafidcs of the leadership, the peasant o-oes far to 601111^ 
I<»dcr and tread the steps outlined bv htm. Hence the 
tion of good leadership and its righ t 'selection wS vlrv t? 
.aspire the pcamnts an‘d impel theS to s^Scr ^'ro' 4 i“S 
sense of emulation being a very strong one. the peaint 'tvould 
be ready to em.ulatc the successful farmers. That is where ibe 
demonstration in the rural sphere lies. In this context 
no differentiation need be made between the advanced and 
backward regions axcept in that, in the latter zones, there is a 
total eclipse of Icadcrstiip and the right type of progressive leaders 
r hesitant to settle in the rural arc.as. Proper steps should 
therefore, be to inculcate correct leadership. ’ 

tr, 11^“'^' Fr/f/f in on^'s :rpr/z is a very potent motive 

m all human activities. Psychologically speaking, discontent arries 
only when the correspondence between work and social instinct is 
lacking. ^Vith a greater adjustment, between ambition and acihatv 
the human mind becomes more active, and, therefore, more efficient’ 
Work is considerably more productive and consequentlv becomes 
more fruitful. This correspondence bcuvecn effort an'd output 
may be brought about through conscious devices, as in the case 
of an educated person adapting himself to mechanical tvork or 
by means of one following the dictates of one’s aptitude or bv 
tvorking on lines of instinctive activity. 'While in the case of 
antelligent tvorkers, this may not raise much of a problem for 
certain jobs may be reduced to routine (out of which the W.se 
of pride may notissue forth), but in the case of ignorant farmers- 
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who ar* entrusted with the nation’s most basic industry, this 
factor accounts for much Without pride in the straghtness 
of his furrows, m the uprightness of corn rows, m the cleanliness 
of his fields, in the high productivity of his crops, in the fine 
App“arance of his cattle and in general upkeep of his farms, it 
may, well nigh, become impossible for him to infuse that zeal in 
his operations and that enthusiasm in his work which are so 
essential for his successful farming An exceedingly tvholesome 
motive, It not only gives a great p-rsonal satisfaction, but results 
also in increasing agricultural production, and what is more 
important, from the jJOini of view of rural economy, it is very 
effective in maintaining the appearance of the countryside We 
may point out, therefore, that the arduous and odd jobs in agn 
culture and the strenuons work incidental to it, can only be 
made pleasant if those doing it feel an element of pride in their 
undertaking This is a factor very significant and of some 
urgency in planning rural life In the backward regions, 
especially, progress becom-'s impossible and all efforts atprogrc«s 
nullified, if pride in agncultuial work is not enthused properly 


Ind p ndinei Closely akin to the above, is the element of tndpih 
inherent in agricultural undertakings These pursuits are 
usually considered to be rather indcpcndeni , that is wny the farmers 
mostly belong to the peasant proprietor category who are 
charactens-d by an independent outlook on life Though depen- 
dent upon the freaks of nature, yet agriculture is undeniably an 
independent industry m the sense that the man behind the plough 
cares for none and is the master of all he surveys As argued 
above, all forms of industrial and commerc al activity emanate 
from the field of agriculture While the industrialist may feel 
the pinch of raw material shortages and thus be influenced by 
the complexion of their productivity, the agriculturist is in no 
way, so direly dependent on him Arguing in a similar fashion 
we may say that while the trader and the businessman depend 
upon agriculture, the farmer remains uninfluenced by commer- 
cial operations This is not to assert that there is a complete 
divorce between agricultural activity and other forms of human 
initiative, but the foregoing hypothesis merely stresses the fact 
of farming being more independent than all other callings 
Coming to the wider canvas of rural life, we discover that most 
of these activities have been, and still are, highly self sufficient 
That this selfsufficiency has persisted through ages is another 
proof of agriculture being independent of other occupations 
The independence of the rural communities has been, in no 
insignificant manner, responsible for cultivating among them a 
spirit of independence The conclusion that p“asants are 
idealistically inclined to be ofa freedom loving character, seems to 
"be irresistible It is very well known, and widely too, that the spirit 
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of independence is powerful enough to attract people to agricul- 
tural pursuits. 

Ease of Farming. Ease of farm undertakings is another impor- 
tant aspect of the same issue. The farmers are by reasons of 
■heredity, tied to the soil. A farmer’s son usually takes to his parental 
•calling, unless forced by circumstances, to adopt another line. The 
‘ work he learns as an apprentice though not formally initiated 
into his job ; he learns it while a growing adolescent. There need 
be no special schooling for him excepting what he gathers tvhile 
at his father’s farms; Nor does he require any special certificates 
,or diplomas or degrees to enable him to join the profession. He 
■does not need to undergo any special procedure before he can be 
installed in office. Easy it is to be a farmer if that has been the 
family line. This may also be conceived of as an ideal condition 
obtaining only in agriculture, as distinguished from other 
pursuits. Another aspect of the problem, that invites our attention, 
is that the agricultural operations are not so dull or monotonous 
as the industrial or commercial routine is. Eatigue being mainly 
a function of monotonous work, the farming labour is not so 
fatiguing as other jobs are. Even the odd jobs on the farms are 
interesting, creative and consistent with each other. This statement 
is unexceptional even in the backward communities, ^^^lateve^ is 
creative is easy. To sum up, the fact of ease of these operations 
is an ideal condition in agriculture. 

Habit. Habit also plays a significant role in human affairs. 
Habit is- the substitute for conscious efforts. The very fact that 
things are done by force of habit is sufficient to make them an 
important part of life. Simply because one does not strain when 
doing farming odds, one continues to discharge one s duties in the 
same manner, year after year. This often continues long after the 
farmer has acquired a competence in his work. Habits should be 
progressive. If progressive, the peasant also becomes correspon- 
dingly more efficient. Usually farming by habit lags behind the 
■modern technique and may not come to the^ mark. The reason 
is simple though psychological ; the man with conscious motives 
would always be far ahead of one who work by habit. Admittedly, 
therefore, all those jobs, which can be dischaiged by habit, are 
more attractive than those requiring conscious efforts.^ In the 
light of this, we may generalise that farming by habit may as 
well become an ideal for the agriculturist.^ tempo of ^ 

agricultural progress slows down by habitual farming. Sull ^ 
■the role of habit is pronounced. 

Joy and Leisure. Life would be very dull and dispirited if 
<devoid of leisure. Happiness is the goal of human _ living ; leisure 
s the means to that end. The reward of work is not output 
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but enjoyment It 13 really exhilarating to be able to takt 
some time off from the dull routine of life, for that lends a 
charm to it. 


SUJtJtARY AND OONCXUSfONS 

Apparently economic motivation is of a limited character, 
but man does not live by economics alone In rural life, especially,, 
living IS integrated Non-economic motives dominate the villager,, 
who IS less burdened with the complexities of life than the 
townsman. Village Lfe aflbrds greater opportunities for enjoyment 
and leisure than the humdrum of city life. Many a businessman 
and industnalist retires to the country to spend tune in rest and 
leisure Farming is a mode of life, rather than a professional 
pursuit ; and therefore less divorced from enjoyment and leisure- 
than parallel professions. We may, therefore, generalise that 
rural environment is more human and provides greater opportu- 
nities for leisure , this IS an important consideration 
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It may be pertinent at this stage to stress the impor- 
tance of farming in modern society. The very fact that farming 
remains the principal occupation of more than two-thirds of the 
world’s population, is by itself quite a significant one. It is the 
fact that even though industrial advancement has proceeded at 
a very rapid rate, agriculture still remains an important occupa- 
tion for large number of people, has important lessons for the 
student. Even a casual observer will not fail to notice the 
revival of agriculture in several advanced countries. Greater 
and greater emphasis is being placed on rational agricultural 
policies, suitable to the requirements of different countries. 
Agricultural reconstruction received special impetus in the inter- 
national field by the establishment of the Food and Agricultural 
Organisation (F. A. O.) under the aegis of the U. N. O. In short, 
the crucial importance of agriculture, both in its national and 
international aspect is recognised. 

Food and Faw Material Aspect, For centuries man was consci- 
ously dependent upon food and his main occupation was to get 
food. It started first in root-grubbing and fruit-picking stages in 
the evolution of mankind, culminating in the present-day canning 
and tinning processes of the agricultural products. We may not be 
so conscious of our dependence of food, but the fact remains that 
we require at least three thousand calories for mere sustenance^ 
Not food alone, but clothing too, is important for human existence.. 
Food and clothing both have agricultural origins. Agriculture is, 
therefore, very vital to the existence man. It is easy to prove 
therefore, in the context of this analysis, the farmers come first. 
Still another necessary of life without which man may not be able 
tolive, is sheltej. This is true, as much of the caveman as of his 
modem successor. And a very important material _ for the 
constmction of houses, and for the provision of furniture is timber, 
which again is supplied from forests, which are included in the 
study of agriculture. Food, animal and vegetarian; clothing, 
silken, woollen and eotton ; and shelter, primitive or moder- 
nised, all are the products of agriculture, which remains 
the most important supplier of food, clothing and shelter. 
But agriculture goes further than. this, Mest of the raw materials; 

5 ' 
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like jute, sugarcane, wheat, indigo and tea are farm products. 
Other raw materials, too, like cotton, fibres, wool, hides, etc , are 
supplied by the farms Agncukuie, therefore, is the supplier of 
raw materials for most of the industrial nations, like Britain 
and Japan who in order to keep the factories running olTer many 
concessions to the raw material producing countnes m exchange for 
their products The raw material Situation assumes an important 
place, when war begins and it is an accepted fact that she wins 
who has the largest raw material supplies It is because of this 
that agricultural protection has been practised in the industrialised 
countries, they want to assure thems*hcs of regular raw 
matcnal supplies Raw matcnals arc as necessary as peace»tirnc 
industries as for war.timc operations Conceding this fact, vc 
have to admit that farming, the source of raw material is equally 
important 

Trad and Commra In the modern society, trade and conr 
merce have come to occupy an important place A greater signi 
ficance attaches to these tertiary pursuits These are again depen* 
dent upon agriculcuce A laiger percentage of worlds carrying 
trade, detotes Itself to the transport of foodstuffs m the rawinato. 
nab, all agricultural products Admitting for the sake of argu- 
ment, that a larger pai i of world commerce is between advanced 
countnes alone and liiartbis far outweighs, the quantum of trade 
in the rest of the world, we should be conscious of the fact that we 
have, in this comprehensive analysis, completely ignored the 
domestic trading as it takes shape m the various regions 
Were we to take stock of the over-all position, we shall soon be 
convinced that agricultural products form the largest part of all 
exchanging The channels of war, trade and commerce, would 
surely run dry, if agricultural products were excluded from 
marketing operations in the countrywide, at the urban lc\el, in 
the regional and national exchanges, and above all in the world 
markets, timber, fisheries, meat, cereak or fibres, are what form the 
baas of trade and commerce of the world as a whole. 

BasjJifPmjJifr/fj It may be stated then that farm prosperity 
IS the basis of general prosperity Under certain circumstances, 
prosperity may really rise or fall with the ups and downs of agricul- 
Lure The example of Pakistan may be cited If and when, crops 
are good and at the same time prices and demands for cereals, cotton 
and jute, strong, the Pakistan pcojdc in general ate prosperous 
Similarly when the demands for their goods is weak and price 
low the whole s-t up of business, trade and commerce gets 
depressed and employment stadc But this is not to say that 
agricultural conditions form the bhsis of general prosperity, 
generally speaking The cas- of an isolated country maybe taken 
as exceptional We have still to prove that the world as a 
whol- will benefit if agnculcure becomes prosperous The indmtnal 
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average farmer within his own means. Therefore, socialisation 
and co-operation have received an impetus in the field of 
agriculture. Organisational and structural changes have, there- 
fore, taken place in the sphere of agriculture, mainly due to the 
increased use of mechanised implements in modern farming. 

Commercialisation. Commercialisation of agriculture has been 
taking place in recent tim^ on a scale larger than ever before. 
From subsistence farming commercialised farming is a step pregnant 
with far-reaching consequences in the economic sector. Under a 
subsistence system, the farmer is mainly concerned ivith producing 
the food and the foodstuffs. This aspect of production has the 
highest priority under primitive and mediaeval farming. Not that 
this means that other agricultural products were unknown or weie 
not cultivated but that the quantum of their output in the pre- 
modern days tvas much lower than it is now. Apart from the fact 
that agricultural products including foodstuff, these days are under- 
going increased processes and thus fast becoming commercia- 
lised, we find greater attention is being devoted to cropping fibres, 
wheat, indigo, etc., and to rearing silk-worms and sheep than ever 
before. Agricultural production has become commercialised in a 
very pronounced fashion. This fact becomes more glaring, when 
we take into consideration the economic and commercial calcu- 
lations which the modern farmers and the agricultural ' planners 
make before launching on such enterprises. Admittedly, agricul- 
tural commercialisation has far-reaching implications and 
repercussions. 

THE F. A. o. 

We should note here the world trend in agriculture for that 
study tvould give us an insight into the working and place 
of agriculture in Modern Economy, At the top is the U.N O. or 
the United Nations Organisation which is interested in world 
progress and world peace. It has certain specialised agencies and 
the Food and Agricultural Organisation is the most important 
one, entrusted with the work of rehabilitation, reconstruction 
nnd revdtalisation of world agriculture. The organisation has 
been set up to find a practical solution to man’s most urgent 
And pressing problem, the food problem. Another fundamental 
fact that it seeks to tackle is the welfare of two-thirds of the world’s 
population, i.e. farmers, fishermen and foresters wno produce 
the world’s food resources. It now recognised that a larger 
population has always been undernourished and that a surplus 
of food has never been in e.xistence, taking the tvorld as tvhole. 
Also, it is a notorious fact that these farmers and fishermen are 
the most neglected people and most poverty-stricken, in fact, so 
distressed that most of them lead a sub-human existence. The 
.problem of improving their standard of living, . is coincidental 
tvith that of ■ increasing the food production and raising rnan’s 
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case of both surpluses and shortages and renders advice accord- 
ingly. It ensures that there is an equitable distribution of the 
foodstuffs at reasonable prices. Since 1949, its Committee on 
Commodity Problems tackles the jobs of food deficits and food 
surplus centres, to plan for the movement of these surpluses on 
special terms. It works with the United Nations Organisation 
through the Economic and Social Council and effects intimate 
collaboration with the Economic Commission for Europe, the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East and the Economic 
Commission for Latin America. In short, the F. A. O. seeks 
to achieve, “let there be bread,” its motto, by helping nations 
raise Imng standards of their people, improve their nutritional 
levels, making the production and distribution of all food and 
agricultural products better and more efficient, achieve the 
welfare of the rural people, and, above all, widen the employment 
opportunities for them. At the helm of affairs, is the Director- 
General, appointed by the conference ; he directs the work and 
is assisted by a stock of specialists and experts. 

Acbrevsmotits. Examining the working of the F. A. O., we find 
that it has neither funds nor authority, nor even food nor fertilizers, 
nor machinery, nor staff nor laboratories. But it employs 
indirect means to secure its ends. It collects data on Food and 
Agriculture and publishes the same in its Statistical Year Books 
and other such compilation that it brings out. Secondly, it gives 
advice to member governments on the best ways of accelerating 
food production, improving its distribution and proriding work 
for all. Experts may be sent to work with member governments. 
Special conferences may be convened to discuss specialised problems 
e.fj.. International Conference on Timber in 1947. Regional 
meetings may also be held. Or the Organisation may set up experi- 
mentation stations at certain important regional centres. Thirdly, 
it renders technical assistance to certain regions or countries which 
may stand in need of the same, e.g. the problem of child-feeding 
was studied by its experts in Greece in 1946, and a report and a 
plan for development submitted to the Government concerned. 
Studies may also be undertaken at the request of the governments 
or as voluntary' effort from the F. A. O. In short, the working 
of this Organisation covers a large canvas and relates to almost all 
the aspect of the peasants’ life and nations’ agriculture. Problems 
are studied both at the international level and at the regional 
points so as to attack them in a very realistic manner. That 
is why the F. A. O. is responsible for having made a useful contri- 
bution to the tvorld’s agricultural economy in recent years. A stock 
of goods, of outstanding varieties has been set up and out of this 
samples are distributed for experimental purposes and record kept 
of the productive performance of the same. Disease-resistant varie- 
ties, if discovered and found successful, in a particular region, are 
cultured there. There is then an international traffic in seeds and 
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plants Mhich are being constantly exchanged Hybridization has 
also been undertaken at various research stations and the perfor- 
mance records of these hybrid varieties carefully watched The 
Permanent Forestry and Forest Products Working Party, created 
in JOoI, IS tackling the problems of providing fuel wood for the 
regions in need of it, and expanding umber and dealing itwuh 
allied problems The Indo Pacific Fisheries Council was set up with 
the object of increasing the food supply from the set, with special 
reference to this region , whtle the M^iterrmean Fisheries Council 
IS studying similar problems for that region EfTicient vaccines to 
control cattle epidemics and diseases have been perfected and this 
knowledge is now shared by the F A O at us regular meetings, 
tg m a recent meeting held at Nairobi The Nutrition Com 
mittec worked out the problems of improving diet, while cattle 
breeders were brought together at Lucknow and statisticians are 
being trained at New Delhi, under the F A O 

Its Contribution The above rapid survey outlines, m brief, the 
manifold activities of this world organisation The fact is that the 
F A O contribution to the world of agriculture is quite significant 
Probably, this type of activity, which brings the woildsfarmeis 
■closer and in more intimate contact with each other may be potent 
enough to avert wars by impressing upon them the need for 
Internationa] amity, interdependence and cooperation Food 
being the most basic and the most important of all the necessaries 
for man, any interdependence of nations in this sphere would 
assure the elimination of future warfare And once man realises 
the good of being properly fed and well nourished he would very 
much hesitate to go to war, especially when the experience of 
two global conflicts wuhin one generation has brought about 
starvation, an inevitable result of such diabolical undertakings. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that the F A O will be a strong 
weapon to prevent future warfare, and ensure durable peace 
From the above account, it avould also be clear that the F A O 
has an important constructive side to its activities and objectives 

WARS AND ACRfCCLTLRE 

In War time, too, agriculture assumes a very important role 
And since wars are as norm.il as other human activities, it may 
be instructive to assess the role of agriculture during periods of 
war Aericulture is so essential a base for the “ordinary business 
of man , and it is still more important for the successful opera 
tion of hostiliiies. In the alienee of a strong defence force, no 
wars could be fought, and it is from the ranks of the farmOT 
that the armed forces are recruited The peasantry provides the 
best and the most zealous soldiers to guard the interests of the 
nation Thus basically true, agnculturc is quite essential even 
for the continuation, and succe^ul termination of hostilities 
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Iticreascd Dswand for Food aiid Roto Matmals. This significant 
role is made still more significant by the fact that even 
-for the operation of the war, it is necessary to have 
-sufficient stocks of raw materiak, and what is most important, 
food. Turning our attention to the latter first, we find that 
without food a belligerent nation may not be able to fight to a 
finish. Not only must the soldiers be assured of sufficient and 
■continuous supplies of food, but also the civilians get food in 
■order that they are not demoralized but are able to hold out, 
IModern Warfare is total waifare and ever)’body must be able to 
make his contribution to the national war efibrt. The Nation’s 
morale must not be permitted to be shattered at any cost. 
It is pointed out that during state of ivar, the nation must 
have ample supplies of food, not only to meet the usual needs, as 
calculated at the normal rate, but also the emergent requirements, 
e.g., in case the enemy is able to destroy its foodstuffs. 
The need for over-surplus stocks can hardly be over-emphasised. 
Mere food self-sufficiency may not be enough for the allies may 
also be dependent upon each other. And the food reserves may 
have to be shared; these reserv'es must be expansive enough to 
meet e.xtraordinary requirements. Hence a sound food economy 
is not only an important pre-requisite to peace and planning, but 
also essential in times of total warfare, and other similar national 
disasters. It was a successful food blockade that brought Germany 
and the Axis powers to their knees. Again it was due to a similar 
crisis that there tvas a Coup d’ ctat in China. Food is verily an 
important factor in national and international relations and 
politics. A similar situation may be said to persist in the matter 
of other agricultural problems tvhich serve as important raw 
materiak for warfare. Jute, cotton, wheat, timber, rubber and 
other raw materials are examples. Truly has it been said that 
rubber and timber are determinants of a good system of trans- 
port in times of war. To the argument that synthetic projects 
have come in vogue and that this has considerably lessened the 
importance of the natural raw materials, it may be pointed out 
here that synihesisation has its limits and cannot be described as 
a cheap familiar process. That is why the natural grown 
products are still preferred to the synthetic ones. And even in 
the preparation of these sj'nthetics, what we require as raw 
materiak are natural products, though of some other variety; 
rayons could hardly be expected to substitute in toto, the cotton 
and silk textiles while synthetic rubber could not be cheaply 
produced. Inevitably, therefore, are we driven to the conclusion 
that ra.w materiak are indispensable. 

Stockpiling and Agriculture. Even before the war starts, stock- 
piling begins. We have had recent evidence of it in the case of the 
.Korean War when the Americans began to accumulate the stocks 
of raw materiak as they expected the tvar to prolong. Stock piling 
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IS usually m respect of the agricultural products The reason is. 
that the supply position xn regard to these is rather rigid and 
inelastic At a tune of war mongering, a scramble for agricultural 
products starts This may have sometimes a toning influence on 
the agricultural activity and a stimulating effect on rural condi 
tions One is reminded of the recovery which started off, m 1936-37, 
as a result of re-armameni activity, leading to stock piling bv the 
Axis Powers Similarly the post war recession in agricultural prices 
svas arrested by the American bid for raw materials It is 
necessary to accumulate and to pile up these products m antici 
pation of a threatened outbreak of hostilities or under war scare, 
because it always takes time to complete the cycle of agncultunl 
production Such a lime lag docs not necessarily exist in the 
case of manufactured products whose production u very much 
controlled Agriculture thus assumes a newer importance in 
this context Essential it becomes to have agricultural supplies 
to serve as a feeder for manufacturing goods which may be 
indirectly demanded even before the country takes measures to 
defend itself against the external aggression Looked at from 
this angle agriculture proves to be the vt-ry foundation stone oP 
national defence strategy This is because of its peculiar character 
of Inelastic supply, seasonal nature, inherent time lag and greater 
requirements m respect of land and other natural agents of 
production Whatever the reason for this state of affairs it must 
^ conceded that even during preparations for war, agnculiure 
remains supreme and cannot tw neglected excepting at a high 
cost 

W'ars and After When actual warfare goes apace the Allies 
pool together their agricultural resources They estimate the pro- 
ductive potential in respect of raw maicnals and food and pool these 
resources in order to re-distributc and rc-allot them according to 
the war needs This is not to say that the industrial goods arc 
put at a discount and are not taken into consideration when 
calculating the war requirements of the bell gerents but the point 
that needs be emphasised is that the position in regard to raw 
materials has to be reviewed oftener because of their significant 
role in the supply of munitions Modern warfare being total 
warfare, shortages in one sector reflect adversely on alt other 
sectors The strength of the chain being its weakest link, the 
warring nations are judged by thcir weaker associates Weakness 
in this respect means shortages m relation to the supply situation 
During the last war, too, the allies set up regional supply bases, 
in order to strengthen the different theatres oi war The 
pooling of agnculiural resources does not end with the signing off 
^ce, but m fact takes a newer turn with a rcinvigoraicd colour 
dming the times of postwar rehabilmiion and oemobili ation 
Their resources are now pooled afresh in order that the food and 
other similar shortages may be combated and the switch-over 
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from a war economy to peace conditions smoothly effected. As 
adverted to above, the F. A. O. takes annual stock of the world’s 
food production and proceeds with the allotment of quotas in 
respect of wheat and other cereals to various suffering nations. 
For effective planning, too, this pooling is considered essential. We 
can assert that after sun'cying the role that agriculture plays in 
peace, planning or war, and the place that farming occupies, even 
in the present industrialised economies of the world, can hardly 
be over-emphasised. All-round recognition has been accorded to 
the fact that agricultural resources do have an effective say in 
moulding both the national and the world economies. Wars are 
more less inevitable and cause huge waste of agricultural produc- 
tivity, by the scorched earth policy followed by the retreating forces 
and the damage wrought by the advancing armies. Advisable it 
is, therefore, that agricultural production be carefully planned in 
advance, in order to provide a protection against all emergencies 
foreseen or unforeseen. 

'Rjiral Mcrvmmts This suiwey would remain incomplete if we 
did not refer to the rural movements so widely pret'alent in the West, 
In the U. S. A., particularly, large number of people have 
been motnng towards the countryside in search of work which they 
could not get in the urban areas. This is one aspect of these move- 
ments. The other one is that nearly in all the other countries, greater 
attention, is being paid to improving and beautifying the countryside. 
This is in order to attract larger number of people to settle down 
in the rural regions and to relieve the congestion in the cities. 
This is the second aspect of the problem. Town life, especially 
in the West, has become not a little too competitive and rather 
; hard, hence most people prefer to settle down on a piece of land 
; rather than wander about in search of food and work. Mere 
. possession of farm land assures them at least a place to stay (that 
. may not be available in the city slums) and a morsel of food for 
) themselves and their dependants. These “squatters”, as they 
- are called, have created a problem in the industrialised regions and 
. this problem cannot be dismissed as being of no importance, 
,, Regarding the other section, who move to the countryside in 
; search of peace and solitude, tve may point out that these do-wells 
are quite a significant section, not because of their numbers but 
because of their influence over the administration and their ability 
to get the country-side improved. As a result of both these streams- 
of people flowing into the rural ’areas, the attention of the adminis- 
trator and the planner is rivetted to the countryside, increasingly,, 
for obvious reasons. Still another aspect of the same movement 
is the land hunger which is growing intenser among the farmers. 
■'( Great numbers of them are anxious to own land both in the 
'.'1, advanced and backward countries. Land is in great demand 
7, where it is scarce, simply because it is a source of livelihood. _ China 
and India are outstanding example. In these countries the- 
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cmplo>ment opportunities are few, especially for those inhabiting 
the rural regions Pressure of population js growing Fragment^ 
tion and sub-division of holdings is rapidly shrinking the size of 
the farming unit Tenants are multiplying m numbers Conse- 
quently land carries with it a certain amount of prestige and 
social standing and, therefore, there is a competitive and keen 
demand for it On the other hand, the pice of reclamation or 
addition to the existing amount of land is painfully slow Thu 
js what IS responsible for iatensifying land hunger among the 
rural people It is notorious that m India there is an in 
satiable hunger for land among the hard pressed, illiterate and 
povcrty-stiicken rural masses Similarly even in the West, land 
hunger is now coming to the fore In«tanccs are not want ng when 
tenants have offered to pay more than they could really afford 
for a certain piece of land This was due to expectation that 
land values would rise, or because of speculative forces operat 
mg on land Another factor has been the trend in the 
sphere of industnaluation Nascent industries have preferred to 
■settle down m the countryside Dispersal of industry has been 
encouraged by the State also on strategic grounds Therefore a 
spurt of land prices Stress on the provision of more recrea- 
tional facilities has provided an impetus to the demand for land 
In the light of all these considerations, there is an accentuated 
demand for land 

CmaottS Ccuntrjmcn Added to the above is the factor of 
growing conciousness among the country people The farmers in 
all tlie countries are no longer as ignorant, as superstitious or a 
conservative as they were some time back They are now politically 
awake and socially conscious of their rights and privileges This 
IS an important aspect of the rural movement because th^ 
farmer today vvould no longer accept, m a passive manner, what 
may be determined for him by the powers that be He refuses 
to be only a spectator to the political and social forces around 
Jiim He is not so easily influenced either by the agitator or 
by the administrator Having been brought up in an indepen 
dent atmosphere and having had close contact with mother 
Nature, the modern farmer is less likely to be mentally unbalanced 
than his city compatriot With a traditional sense of confidence 
that he has enough to cat and a place to sleep, he (while sticking 
to his profession), plays an increasingly important role in national 
affairs. Country life provides an opportunity to meditate, and 
therefore, a chance to determine a philosophy It teaches respon 
sibiiity and ^obedience to nature and laws of life Hence this 
aspect of rural movements gains a very significant place in 
modern world economy andean be properly weighed, for it studies 
noneconomic aspects of the peasants attitude. Talking of non- 
economic facts we find that those reared on a farm are among 
•the most reluctant to change Usually characterized by lack of 
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■getting more and more dosdy knit and better integrated than 
-ever before, for the march towards “one world” is rapid, both m 
the political and the economic spheres This is also an essen- 
tial pre-requisite to surer and steadier peace The irresistible 
conclusion appears to be that m modern society agriculture is 
re-discovering its honoured place, through the interplay of several 
forces This statement should not be taken to imply that national 
economies have a less important role to play, in the next chapter 
-we assess the place of agncuUure m national economic system 
4ind examine national agncuUure m its variegated aspects 
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NATION AND THE WORLD 

In the world polity, Nation is an important constituent. 
Without setting out to define the terms ^‘nation” and “state” 
from academic angle, we may concede that the nation is homo- 
geneous group with a common mode of living, and an accepted 
ideal. In the last chapter, tve examined the place of agriculture 
in the world economy, and tried to assess its position therein. In 
this chapter we appreciate the situation from the national angle. 
The world is after all composed of nations, though through inter- 
Tjational agencies the super-national interests do find an important 
place in national policies. The fact that in the event of a 
•conflict between the national and the international interests, it is 
the former that are recognised and the national policies supervene 
over the directive from the international agencies, suggests that 
the time is not yet ripe for the world forces to gather so much 
^momentum and become so powerful as to sweep away before 
them all narrow national vested interests. One world is not yet : 
it is only an ideal far-off, looming in the distant horizon. It is 
proper, therefore, to take stock of the situation even in this 
theoredcal dissertation. From the purely national point of view. 
It will benefit us in that it will provide us with an insight into 
ahe working and the problems that face agriculture. 

Backivard and Advanced Economies, Crudely speaking, the world 
may be divided into two regions, the backward and the advanced 
•economies. The under-developed regions have problems of a typical 
■character. Still, their important role has to be recognised, if only 
because of the fact that both in area and populadon, these regions 
far outweigh the advanced ones. Most of the progressive countries 
are industrialised, w'hile all the underdeveloped regions are predomi- 
nantly rural. This also accounts for the comparative importance 
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that attaches to the analysis of the backward economies in any 
discuss on of agricultural economics The economic outlook m 
the underdeveloped regions is a prunitive one It is not our 
purpose here to study the detail^ structure and nature of a 
primitive economy Still the broad features may be noted From 
the agricultural point of view, farming is on a subsistence basis 
Anthropologists tell us that that most Indian tribes do not make- 
any conscious effort at farming they depend upon the bounty 
of nature to provide them with food and fuel Probably, it is- 
becausc of the luxuriant and “natural environment that has- 
been responsible for that outlook of theirs Agriculture, as under- 
stood in the modern economic parlance, does no: thrive among 
these people The problems of Agricultural Economics do not 
ansc In the light of these facts wc may ignore these economies 
m this analysis, for they do have not any agricultural problems, 
m the modern sense, nor have their economic problems any 
significance in the dailj parlance This analysis precludes them 

Vndrd.vhptdK/gions By the term “underdeveloped” regions, 
we refer to those regions which make conscious efforts at cultivation 
undenakeri by their people Among such countries may be included 
the South East Asian regions and the Middle Eastern economies 
which are predominantly agncultural and have the usual feature* 
of that economic structure Motives and incentives have their 
economic significance, while economic activity, as commonly 
understood, has a place of prominence There are, however, 
ccriam dmmctivc traits Instead of competition, custom prevails 
largeiv m the agncultural regions Instead of all transactions- 
taking place through the medium of money, it is a barttr eeunmj 
Again the social structure is characterised by caste and other 
similar considerations Also noticeable is the abundantly rural 
chiracier of these communities And lastly, agriculture is still 
mainly a mode of living rather than an economic undertaking for 
the purpose of making a profit Mainly on a subsistence scale, 
farming s neither mndernisrd nor mechanised Consequently, 
productivity is usually low and earnings very meagre Economic 
incentives, though they may operate, are quae impotent of any 
remarkable achievement The farmer lives in his shell, refusing to 
step out except when compelled by strong and pow rful attractives, 
provided by the state or the planning authority. 

TfMsiMr-a' E^onomitj Between, these underdeveloped and the 
advanced economies stand regions that are in the transitional stage 
of economic development These countries, amongst which India, 
occupies an important place, have economic issues of a very typically 
distinctiv e character They are not so backward as to be labelled “under 
develor^’ , nor are they so mdustnahsedas tobe considered ‘advanced ’ 
Predominantly still agrarian, thqf are on the road to industriali-. 
sation and balanced economic structure. Their people hav e at:ract«d 
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understanding among the nations of the world, because of realisation 
that any country might any day stand m need of imported 
food International dependence has therefore, been firmly founded 
So strong have the foundations been that in spite of the cold war 
getting hotter and hotter, open warfare has remained only a 
remote possibility With the extension ofthistypeof interdcpen- 
dence m other spheres, it may be expected that the foundations 
of durable peace may be permanently laid International co-opera 
tion does originate from the sphere of food and agriculture ^If 
sufficiency only remains an ideal for most of the nations of the 
world We can very well imagine that even in other spheres of 
agricultural production, nations arc dependent upon one another 
Suffice It to stress that agnculturc provides abase for international 
amity and understanding 


Sncntifie Progrtss and AgneuUurt Agricultural progress is mainly 
scientific progress Scientific progress is not isolated The funda- 

mentals of science could hardly be locked up withm the boundaries 

of a single country Agricultural progress, a t^ of scientific prog 
rest therefore, knows no national Ixiundanes Admittedly, national 
agricultural progress that may be the result of world progr« m the 
fifld of agriculture, m turn, depends on the owraiion of the tvorld 
fom« m the technical sector Agriculture being thekeyttoneof 
general economic prosperity (taking the world as a whole), farmers 
being IS the bedrock on which to build the superstruemw of 
hiier nitional standard of living A nation which marches ahead 
in^isolation ends by remaining very backvrard, or at bet by pro* 
creSmg m a very lopsided fashion In the agricultural sector, m 
Snicu^lar, availability or otherwise of certain factors, alone, 

S poteni enough to limit the field of experimentation The 
i^olSion and hybridization of certain new vanet.e of seeds m^ 
he ruled out if only national resource and efforts are to be 
d^plndcd upon Technical progress m the field of agncuUuie is 
intCTnational 

S)»m KmMs,' Kno»ltdjK has to be pooled and cons- 
tantlyshatrf, before even Ksting it m the various fields of huraa 
aamtv It Uy be a far cry to world prospnity rf we were to 
Snd upon purely nauonal enterprises m thu matter That u 
tto the A O ts making serious efforts at pooling all the available 

fie knowledge in the realm of agriculture and di^mmating 

scientific knowira e m 1 countries A nation’s function is 
the same among he wr.^ eounl^_^ 

only to stimula nations at the international 

scientific informat o ,he nauonal 

internatioiml leve^ This establishes a linkage beween the 
“"rid and the national forces and also emphasises the fact that 

Safelr auonaTpmgtess wnotposstble of achievement 
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NATIONAL POLICIES 

National agricultural policies are more important from the 
point of view of this disrestation. National priorities in the field of 
planning need be examined, A study of the important factors in the 
evolution of national agriculture is indispensable to the study of rural 
economics, applied or theoretical. National policies are conditioned 
by some fundamental considerations as also some emergency 
factors, arising out of certain situations. An appreciation of the 
role of these in any system of national agriculture will repay 
study. A detailed examination of some of the more important 
and more universal issues will go far to enlighten us about the 
more relevant points raised in a study of this type. Our inquiry 
must, however, be limited to an examination of the more widely 
prevalent questions in a national system of agriculture. Questions 
of local and transitory' significance will be precluded from our 
purv'iew. In regard to priorities, too, we shall address ourselves 
VO the more accepted ones and not bother about the topical, 
Jocal and circumstantial issues. Policies arc constantly influenced 
by certain targets in regard to priorities. Unwise, it would 
be to group together these simply because of the interrelation 
between them Preferences in the field of planning, with special 
reference to agriculture, are fixed in view of certain national 
considerations. That means that most of them have only a 
local relevance. Still, there are quite a few accepted principles 
according to which national policies may be carved out. It is 
for this reason that a detailed study of agricultural policies and 
•priorities is complementary. 

Econovjk Self-sufficinuy Foremost among the national policies 
ds the target of economic self-snffickixy, and especially the emphasis laid 
on the realisation of food self-sufficiency. Economic self-sufficiency 
may be difficult of achievement but food must needs be assured to 
every citizen. Industrial potential and the agricultural resources 
may be at the exhausdon point already, as the case of the 
“advanced” nations bears out, or they may be in the very initial 
stages of exploitation, but tvithout food for all, the other targets 
may not be possibly realised even in the distant date. Economic 
inefficiency may consequently grow among the semi-starved or 
the emaciated labour force, if they do not get the proper nourish- 
ment or are not assured of .iL In order to mobilize the fullest 
economic effort, food insurance for a growing economy is the 
first pre-requisite. A good and overfull provision of food may 
indeed pave the way for economic self-sufficiency in view of the 
above argument. A well-nourished labour force is at once an 
asset and a credit to the nation. The above analysis need not 
■be interpreted to imply that food self-sufficiency must be achieved 
at all costs, and all the national resources geared to that end but 
•only to impress upon the reader the superlative importance of the 
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understanding among the nataons of the world, because of realisation 
that any country might any day stand m need of imported 
food International dependence has therefore, been firmly founded 
So strong have the foundations been that in spite of the cold war 
getong hotter and hotter, open warfare has remained only a 
Jemote possibility With the extension of this type of intetdepen 
dence m other spheres, it may be expected that the foundalions 
of durable peace may be permanently laid International co-opem 
tion does originate from the sphere of food and agriculture Sch 
sufficiency only remains an ideal for most of the nations of the 
world We can very well imagine that even m other spheres of 
agricultural production, nations ate dependent upon one another 
Suffice It to stress that agriculture provides abase for international 
amity and understanding 


frioKift Pregrerr W AirtaUmt Agricultural progres is mainly 
scientific progress Scientific progress is not isolated The funda 

mentals of science could hardly be locked up within the boundaries 

of a single country Agricultural progress, a tyK of scientific prog 
rL therlfore, knows no national boundaries Admittedly, national 
agncultural progress that may be the result of world progl« in the 
slid of agriculture, m turn, depends on the operation of the world 
forces m the technical sector Agriculture being the kejstone of 
mneral economic prosperity (taking the world as a whole), farmers 
Sbeingis the bedrock on which to build the superstructure of 
higher national standard of living A nation which mar*B ah^ 
m isolation ends by remaining very backward, or at best by pro- 
iresTng m a very lop ided fashion In the agriculmral sector, in 
Srticular.ttvailability or otherwise of certain factors, alone, My 
S ootenJ enough to limit the field of experimentation The 
Jv olS on and hybridisation of certain new varieties of seeds mg 
Si ruled out If only national resources and efforts ate to be 
depended upon Technical progress m the field of agriculture u 
international 
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NATIONAL POLICIES 

National agricultural policies are more important from the 
point of view of this disrestation. National priorities in the field of 
planning need be examined. A study of the important factors in the 
evolution of national agriculture is indispensable to the study of rural 
economics, applied or theoretical. National policies are conditioned 
hy some fundamental considerations as also some emergency 
factors, arising out of certain situations. An appreciation of the 
role of these in any system of national agriculture will repay 
study. A detailed examination of some of the more important 
and more universal issues will go far to enlighten us about the 
more relevant points raised in a study of this type. Our inquiry 
must, however, be limited to an examination of the more widely 
prevalent questions in a national system of agriculture. Questions 
of local and transitory significance will be precluded from our 
purview. In regard to priorities, too, we shall address ourselves 
to the more accepted ones and not bother about the topical, 
local and circumstantial issues. Policies are constantly influenced 
by certain targets in regard to priorities. Unwise, it would 
be to group together these simply because of the interrelation 
between them Preferences in the field of planning, with special 
reference to agriculture, are fixed in view of certain national 
considerations. That means that most of them have only a 
local relevance. Still, there are quite a few accepted principles 
according to which national policies may be carved out. It is 
for this reason that a detailed study of agricultural policies and 
priorities is complementary. 

’Ecormiic Self-sufficiency Foremost among the national policies 
as the target of economic self-sifficisncj, and especially the emphasis laid 
on the realisation of food self-sufficiency. Economic self-sufficiency 
may be difficult of achievement but food must needs be assured to 
every citizen. Industrial potential and the agricultural resources 
may be at the exhaustion point already, as the case of the 
“advanced” nations bears out, or they may be in the very initial 
stages of exploitation, but without food for all, the other targets 
may not be possibly realised even in the distant date. Economic 
inefficiency may consequently grow among the semi-starved or 
the emaciated labour force, if they do not get the proper nourish- 
ment or are not assured of .it. In order to mobilize the fullest 
economic effort, food insurance for a growing economy is the 
first pre-requisite. A good and overfull provision of food may 
indeed pave the way for economic self-sufficiency in view of the 
-above argument. A well-nourished labour force is at once an 
asset and a credit to the nation. The above analysis need not 
be interpreted to imply that food self-sufficiency must be achieved 
.at all costs, and all the national resources geared to that end but 
only to impress upon the reader the superlative importance of the 
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food resources in the national economy The national policy- 
may, therefore, be directed to the fullest utilization of the 
present and potential resources m respect of food \Vhat is aimed 
at IS the balancing of the food economy to the populauon of the 
country. It is not only through the food sector that we can 
achieve the above purpose but also through population planning 
that we can make the adjustment Following the thread of th» 
argument we can detect a relationship between the general agti- 
culiural policy and the food pcJicy. A correct adjustment, having 
been achieved in respect of food, the agricultural plans could 
proceed This has been the experience in certain countries which 
expenmented in the realm of planning A solution of the food 
problem has enabled these nations to proceed ahead with their 
planning programmes 

A^tcttUttral General agricultural progress is the next 

priority in the system of economic planning For agricultural 
progress, the essential pre*requis«te is the correct estimate of the 
land resources available to the nation after their utilisation for 
the purposes of food growing and provision This “surplus” land 
cm now be diverted to the general agricultural purposes Even, 
under unplanned economies, the natural and instinctive provi* 
Sion among the populace is that of food That is why sutsistence 
farming usually is undertaken among the primitive and un- 
derdeveloped economies Hence, the general practice that appears 
to be prevalent both among the advanced and the backward 
regions, is the utilization of only “surplus” land for the general 
farming purposes, only after the cfemenuiry food needs have been 
fully met Food targets are the 6rst and the foremost pnoriues in 
any system of national planning 

Divtru/UatioP urtd Control In the sphere of economic progress, 
too, agricultural needs receive a speaal consideration Agricultural 
produce is significmtly regarded for integrated economic prosperity 
And economic self-sufficiency could hardly be said to have been 
achie\-ed without agricultural self sufficiency. Agricultural raw 
matenab are the base on avhicU the industrial superstructure 
could be built up In fact, as stated in an earlier chapter, the 
compIcMon of industry is mainly conditioned by the availability 
and supply of the raw materials Agricultural self sufficiency 
Tto! he »r» nnpiy rcuuplbre sufyJjfs of evesy type 

of agricultural products, but the fullest utilization of these 
resources consistent tvnh national progress, and the needs therefor. 
It looks not a little absurd to expect that any country could afford 
to become totally self sufficient in respect of all the different 
vaneiies of agricultural products, for that is physically impossible 
in view of the diversity of agricultural production, and the limited 
physical and geographical factors available m a single country 
Our contention is that the agnculiural bases must be as much 
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"broadened as is humanly possible, before launching ambitious 
plans of national progress. In the underdeveloped regions, the 
truth of this is quite erddent, in view of the consideration that 
in these countries, the fullest use of the agricultural resources has 
not been made and the problem shifts its emphasis to this aspect 
■of the question. That also is covered by the study of agricultural 
economics. In the relatively advanced economies, the problems 
relate to the revival of agriculture. In what directions and of 
what types planning must proceed in the agricultural sphere is the 
issue before the state, and the planning autnority. Some of the 
industrial activities are dependent on the imported stuff and thus 
-do not have a stable and enduring base on which to build up. 
Hence, the issue of sustaining these ‘^dependent industries” by 
means of the provision of raw materials from the agriculture 
sector assumes a new importance. By a renovation of their rural 
economies, these regions are provided against ah emergencies, 
foreseen or unforeseen. That is why most European countries 
have, in the post-tvar period, undertaken a revival of agriculture. 
In short, agriculture must be strengthened before complete and 
over-all planning could be taken up in all seriousness. And eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency could hardly be envisaged without a fuller 
■utilization of the e.xisting agricultural resources in the country. 

BALANCED ECONOMY 

Self-sufficiency may be only a means to an end ; the end being 
SL “balanced economy”. A balanced economy is what may be 
described the recent fashion in economic policy-making. Self- 
-sufficiency may be possible only at a heavy cost, the cost being 
reckoned in terms of diversion of the economic resources into 
•channels, artificial and unconventional. This may also involve 
the authorities concerned in some sort of overhauling of the existent 
■economic structure into some new channels. The experience of 
European nations, striving for economic self-sufficiency in the inter- 
war period, is a pointer to the above fact. Hence, the only useful 
aspect of the concept of economic self-sufficiency is the facet of 
“balanced” economy. The balance in the economic structure is 
also to be striven for, for the simple reason that this insulates the 
economy against the evil repercussions of agricultural and trade 
fluctuations. The other consideration is the possibility of securing 
wider employment for the people, though it would be best to 
regard this as a separate design behind balancing the economic 
.structure. Diversification of economic activity so as to envelop 
and enlist all types of present and potential effort both on the 
part of the people and the experts, is another goal incidental to 
economic self-sufficiency. The term “self-sufficiency” is to be given 
ia. wider interpretation. 

'Qalame in Planning. Taking “balanced economy” first, we find 
-that this is the tai-get at which all the economies aim. To achieve 
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balance in the economy, the states strive to adopt «c\cral measures 
In the advanced countries, it is tmially agriculture that lags 
behind industry, and therefor^ a spurt is given to it in order to 
bring about the desired balance By balancing the economy u 
meant that the economic structure is so planned that none of 
the parts of the set up remain lopsided and that complete cqui- 
libnum IS attained in respect of the distribution of resources and 
occupations so that in case of an emergency or crisis the econom> 
IS able to bear the strain well and that the labour force is 
also able to get absorbed therein That is why the industrial 
countries lay a stress on the revival of agriculture and the 
retoning of the rural hfe The transitional economics, too, 
plan their economic life in such a manner that the balance » 
achieved That is why they emphasise the development of 
agriculture, for with the progress of agriculture in the several 
desired directions, the whole superstructure of the industrial acti\i 
ties will remain well balanced The case of India may be cited 
greater emphasis is laid on the first Five Year Plan on the up. 
grading of the rural life In China, too, the stress is still on the 
recomtntcuoR and mo^erntstuon of her age-old and antiquated 
system of farming The place that agriculture occupies ip the 
transitional economies is fairly prominent In the underdeveloped 
systems, agriculture IS m a state of chaos and has to be remodelled,, 
before the industrial structure could be built up In the case of the 
South East Asian countries, which are in a state of backwardness 
in the economic sphere, the emphasis is not so much on the 
building up of the industrial superstructure as on the renova 
tion of the farming system, at least that is so m the case of these 
economics in the initial stages of their development World expen 
ence in respect of planned economic development is that the first 
target m all planning is to bring about T balance in the economy , 
and further experience in this line has proved the super importance 
of the agricultural sector before the industrial base could be 
broadened And this holds true of the backvvard, transitional and 
the advanced systems equally well 

Agriculture and Employment Coruidcrations of employment are 
also paramount in determining the place of agriculture m a system 
of nauonal economy To agriculture is assigned an important 
place, because of the fact that it widens the scope of employment 
and also multiplies the employment opportunities As a complement 
to the industrial structure, agriculture offen jobs of an outdoor 
nature, which the former does not What is implied is that the 
rural life will afford jobs of all types, and to suit all mstes and apu 
tudes From the purely cmploymcni point of view, supplementing 
the national industries confer on the nation the benefit of widening 
the scope for employees, as also that of enlarging the canvas on which 
the labour force could work Job creation is assured and entirely 
new avenues of employment opened. This is no mean advantage. 
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both for the nation and the people. For an assured employment 
will go far not only to inspire confidence in the individual but also 
tend to stabilise the economy. In the regions which suffer from a 
greater pressure of population on land, the extent of under-employ- 
ment and unemployment in the rural sector is often high, with the 
result that the countryside is often seething with discontent. 
In order to combat it, the authorities have to take some measures 
to fight out the twin evils and maladies of under-employment 
and unemployment, otherwise this will lead to a rapid increase 
in the crime rate and end in disruption. Agriculture is, therefore, 
remodelled and reconstructed so as to provide more employment 
to the ruralites. The unwanted intermediaries are eliminated, 
or at least their exploitation ended. Co-operative farming is 
introduced in order that the benefits of modernisation and 
mechanisation couid be reaped by the humble and poor cultivators. 
In short, every method is tried to multiply the avenues of employ- 
ment and work, especially in the rural sector. From the above 
analysis, it would be evident that agriculture occupies a very 
important place in the national economic structure not only because 
the target is to bring about a balanced economic structure but also, 
in order to provide more employment. 

Economic Diversification, Diversification of economic effort 
is still another point for the consideration of the policy-maker 
and the planner both in the industrial and the agricultural 
spheres. This is not to discount the benefits that specialisation 
confers on the economic system. But by diversification is implied 
the spreading out of the economic effort and enterprise into as 
many directions as is consistently possible with the special needs 
and requirements of the national economy. ^'Spreading out” in 
this context means locating the enterprises in widely scattered places 
so as to achieve locational balance, and also widening the scope of 
these enterprises in as many spheres as possible. Under a diversified 
economy, the country and its nationals do not merely concentrate on 
one type of activity, say industry or commerce or agriculture, but 
undertake all the three types. If the economic structure happens 
to be predominantly commercial and industrial the diversification 
drive will certainly lead to the over-emphasis being placed on the 
development of agriculture. But in case the economy is predomi- 
nanty agricultural, the emphasis will naturally shift to industrial 
development. On deeper analysis, we find that the nature and 
complexion of this industrial development is conditioned by the 
availability of the raw materials, for in the initial stages of indus- 
trialisation, no economy could afford to run industries for tvhich the 
raw material may have to be imported, that step will unduly strain the- 
foreign exchange resources, and even deplete them ; foreign exchange 
is urgently required to be conserved for the import of machinery and 
other capital goods. This means that the shape of agriculture will 
change accordingly and to suit the needs of the nascent industries.- 
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For the expansion of the eootxmiic activity m the backward regions 
we need a remodelling of the agncultural system The emphasis m 
this case, too, shifts once agam to the rural structure Diveni* 
fication of economic activity, whether in the industrial or the 
agncultural communities, is only possible with the remodelling 
of agriculture 

Tfjs Co'OrtiinaMn Effect Modern opinion tends to regard the 
twin sectors of agriculture and industry as complementary and 
not exclusive It is not for the reahsation of the objectives of 
balanced economy, fuller employment and diversification of econo- 
mic life alone, that the co-ordmauon of agriculture and industry are 
■desired, but for the Wider interests of naijomJ economy A pro}.er 
integration of agriculture and industry would go far to benefit both 
Agriculture, by supplying the raw matemls that industry needs and 
by giving proper food to the industrial labour force, aids the output 
of the manufacturer very efficiently and also reduces the costs of the 
productive process Incidentally, it also minimises the over 
dependence of the national industry on the foreign supplies, which 
may be cut off in times of warfare and other similar emergencies 
Thus the industry, built on the basis of the agricultural supplies 
from the indigenous stock, is more stable and durable in its 
structure than the one that has been set up on the expectation of 
foreign supplies and imports, which are liab’e to cease at any tme, 
in the event of a rupture Industnahsation should be no longer 
a function of foreign policy and international relations Similarly 
industry must supply the machines required for the farming opera 
tjons For an expanding economy, especially m the agricultural 
sector, more an'^ more machines will be in demand for the cultivation 
processes Industry will have to shoulder the responsibility of supply 
ing these machines to the peasant so as to suit his requirement and also 
his pocket Agricultural implements industries arc growing all over 
the world Mechanisation of agriculture haS come to stay, and the 
demand for such implements is mounting daily even in the backward 
and the transitional economies Iroplcmenls manufacture alone will 
not do, more industries for the repair and the maintenance of 
these implements will have to be run in order that the implements 
remain useful and properly employed Hence, the contribution 
of industiy to the field of the agricultural activity is immense 
Both these forms of human activity are interrelated m >ei another 
manner, too With the growing trend towards decentralisation 
and delocalisation of industry, the location of industry has also 
undergone a change of great significance to agriculture Industry 
IS now being ruraliscd The trend towards ruralisation is due 
to high urban rents which have to be paid in the cities, 
and also because of the considerations of d^ence it is consi 
dered more strategic to disperse industnes It is not merely 
process of transplantation that is undertaken when dispersing 
industnes to the rural areas but the fitting ift of these industries 
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-in the rural environment that assumes the first importance. The 
implication is that as a preparatory step to the delocalisation of 
industry', the rural areas must receive in larger quantities the 
benefits of extended communications and electrification, both of 
which will transform the very face of agriculture and influence 

• considerably the very outlook of the peasant. As a result of the 
impact of the industrialisation growing in rural regions, the 
farmer will further broaden his vision, shed away his conser- 
vatism and take to a more progressive way of living. Also, agri- 

- culture may get more and more adapted to the needs of neighbouring 
industries and marketing problems • not so complicated, for there 
will be a direct disposal of raw materials at the very godowns 
of the factor)’. Suffice it to say that this betrothal of agriculture 

. and industr)' tvill prove advantageous to both. 

Compcthior.s and Control. All the modern economies are more or 
less controlled systems. The evils of free competition, which w’as one 
of the most important assumptions of the Classical School, having 
been recognised, all the efforts are now directed by the enlightened 
governments and tvelfare states to tone down the severity 
of the competitive society, and narrow the sphere of 
operation of competition. In older societies, custom prevailed, 
but with the growth of private capitalism and its extension to 
the industrial and commercial sectors, competition became the 
■ order of the day and the accepted form ol economic transactions. 
True, prevalence of custom did result in the persistent exploitation 
of certain lower sections of the social set-up and the undue 
protection afforded to certain vested interests. But there was 
the bright side too, and that was the ver)’ great possibility of the 
public opinion turning against a certain custom and modifying 
and improving it to the advantage of the exploited ones. But 
under competition the only test is that of economic strength, 
or the state of free and unfettered competition cannot exist. The 

• economically weaker sections of the society have no protection 
afforded to them e.xcept by the state or such other authority, 
competent and empowered to do so. Hence, in the evolution of 
economic policy-making, the curbing of free competition found its 
place of prestige, and has now been recognised as one of the signi- 
ficant planks of social policy and practice. One of the important 

• constituents of welfare economics, control of competition has become 
an article of faith accepted by the planners and the administra- 
tors alike, in the interests of the general economy. Out of 

- competition was born ^'combination.” From the point of view 
of the individual, this was an evil worse than competition. For the 

. state too, combinations offered a channel of activity too formidable 
for them to efficiently and effectively control and administer. 
JHence legislation was taken in hand to control and^ handle the 
■“trusts” and such other forms of business organisation. It was 
-•only when the evils, of competition began to sprout in the growth 
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and development of combines, pools, rings, monopolies, corners^ 
trusts and cartels, that even the freest of the countries, 
wedded to latssez faxrts started imposing some sort of 

control m this sphere USA was the first to enact the anti 
trust laws, having been compelled to do so on account of the 
growing power and inl9ucncc of these combinations Once 
op“raiive, the advantages of giuding controls and purposeful 
legislation in the sphere of business and economic activity were 
appreciated and won general applause and were soon put into 
operation in the more extensive fields of other types of economic 
activity Every economy in the world is more or less conforming 
to the practice of economic controfs 

NATlONai. AORICLLTURE 

Having formed an elementary idea about the concepts of 
control and competition, let us now divert our attention to their 
applicability m the sphere of national agriculture Essentially 
agricultural op-rations are not so competitive as the industrial 
ones are they are more or less coraplemcntiry, oc supplementary, 
as we shall notice later That is so because of the fact that there 
are strong soil diflerentiations and some of the soils are speci 
fically suited to the growing of certain crops and not others 
Again there are climatic limitation*, which make it impossible 
for an agriculturist to undertake a form of activity as his 
neighbour undertakes And then shifts in agriculture always take 
some time b“fore their impact is visibly felt in the economy If 
may be correct to say that the keenness of competition is much 
less prominent in the realm of agriculture than m other spheres 
of economic activity Still, with the commercialisation of agn 
culture, a fair degree of competition has crept m the field of 
rural life That would also be an inevitable consequence of the 
increasing impact of industry on rural life Again, due to the 
fact that the scale of farming has enlarged, especially m the moie 
modernised countries, the evib of combination have also become 
more pronounced in the sphere of agriculture Estate farming 
IS being practised in several countnes, in India Zammdan was 
only recently abolished In short, the increasing intently of 
competition m the rural sector results m the exploitation of the 
weaker elements, especially the tenant farmers, amongst whom 
competition for the acquisition of land for farming is the 
keenest Or due to Ae keenness of compctiuon m the 
productive sphere, the agriculturist suffers from a depressing of 
the farm prices and thus undergoes a loss he does not evxn 
earn remuneration suflicient to cover his ba -e costs Overproduc- 
tion may result and the glut in the market may follow as a 
result of this growing desire for capturing the market and the 
deification of the spirit of individual farming Pnees of these 
perishable goods will naturally get depressed and the farmer 
stand to lose Hence it is that the enlightened governments launch 
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upon plans of stabilising the agricultural prices, both at the 
floor and the ceiling levels. Crop planning is also advised and 
often even enforced. Thus is brought about a regimentation of 
the farming activity and a regulation of the agricultural prac- 
tices and a control of the farming routines. The peasant farmer 
being the weakest link in the national economy, having the 
lowest staying power, the state endeavours to protect his interests 
as best as it can. Though from competition to control in the 
farming sphere is a far cry, yet the one inevitable consequence 
of unregulated and unfettered competition is the imposition of 
controls and the institution of peasant farming instead of estate 
farming which brings about exploitation in its train. 

Co-operation and Colkctivisation- It may be pointed out in paren- 
thesis that the various forms of agricultural co-operation, too, aim at 
the elimination of competition as also reap the advantages of 
large-scale farming. We propose to deal with this subject at 
length later, but it may be appropriate to stress here the 
institutionalising effects of the co-operative spirit within the rural 
community. The protection of the weaker interests in these 
communities is an important effect of the prevalence of the 
co-operative movements. Setting out to eliminate the middleman, 
the movement ends by eliminating altogether, the evil of competition. 
In the same manner, the drive for the collectivisation in the sphere 
of agriculture, also by nationalising the farming units, is effective 
in controlling agricultural procedure and routine in a 
manner potent enough to overpower the evils of competition. 
We shall re-examine the whole question when we study 
co-operation and collectivisation of Agriculture. Still ir 
may not be inappropriate to point out here that the modem 
trend is not only toward co-operation or collectivisation, but a 
system, which may best suit the needs of the agricultural struc- 
ture in a certain typical environment. In fact, what most States 
try to stimulate, is co-ordination and integration of agriculture 
in the general economy. We may name it “mixed economy”" 
although it may have elements of all the systems, right from 
co-operation to collectivisation. In short, the aim is to eliminate 
competition and also to lessen the severity of controls, or 
regimentation of activity. 

National Outlook. Coming to a description of national agriculture- 
we may distinguish it both from the international system and 
individual farming. While, in our survey of world agricul ture, we were 
mainly pre-occupied with the wider outlook front the international 
angle and re-counted several world forces which are sweejflng 
agricultural economies to-day in national agriculture we shall 
assess the whole problem from the particularly national angle. 
Again, in the , survey of national agriculture, we shall take 
into account as to how a peasant fanner, or a landlord, or 
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even a particular local rural community set out to solve their 
typically individual problems But we shall only take account 
-of the broader national iniercts and notice how they are served 
by these communities, or how these communal interests fit m 
with the national policies It ma> again be stressed that, m the 
world as it is, the international outlook is mostly coloured by 
national movements and ideologies Even, the so-called inter 
national bodies merely reflect national policies and preferences 
^gam we must recognL>e the superior importance of nationalism 
in agriculture Even in the communist regime, though it is 
claimed, that the outlook is international, a deeper examination 
reveals, that the policies which are followed in practice nrc 
intensely national It may be possibl- that after some time, the 
international outlook prevails Still we should not be oblivious 
•of the fact that such could be the case only among the enlightened 
and the more educated and progrcsive sections of the world 
population The farmer is admittedly conservative, ignorant and 
superstitious To him, international considerations may appear 
to be remotely distant and thus superficial m shaping his preferences 
He remains intensely national 

TbtCmtpt Having stressed the importance of national 
considerations, in the realm of agriculture, we now seek to 
analyse what the national outlook means In the prmtrvt 
economies, u may be said the nauonal outlook has not yet developed , 
It is the tribal or narrowly communal influence that counts In 
the tmd rd v lop d economies, though loyalties are broadening, still 
the village and the local considerations pervade the minds of 
men and strongly colour their actions Still some sort of 
nationalism starts creeping in their lives In the tranutmal 
•economies, however, planning is the order of the day In all 
systems of planning with any type of pnonlies m force, the national 
outlook strengthens Planning is not for the interests of any 
particular group but is undertaken for the broader interests of the 
country Thus the national interests b*gin emerging strongly In 
the advanced countries, though mtemalional considerations start 
entering active politics, national interests and considerations are vet 
very predominant Looking at the same problem, from the 
political angle, wediscoverihatunder the democratic structure the elect 

ed Government, claiming to represent the interest of the p’ople m ist 
of ess“nce cater to s"cunng national welfare, howsoever intcrnatioml 
the outlook of the party in power be From the economic point 
of view, revitalising and rqovenating the national economy are the 
twin objects that a welfare state sets out before itself Even in the 
-under develop“d countries, where an organis“d system of Government 
exists, national priorities gain a more important place than merely 
tribal or narrowly communal interests of local type 

D ftm Aipecis Analysing further, we discover that among these 
^bj^ctwes that of defence is the supTtor most Th* top priority m 
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all democratic or other types of governments goes to the strategic 
interests. A country must defend itself against all types of external 
aggression, repeated efforts at the establishment or evolution of' 
international supranational bodies to stem or crush international 
aggression, have met with only partial success. It has been rather 
difficult even to ease the mounting tide of national tensions and 
overcome national rivalries. Defence, therefore, remains an active 
and important force in national policy making. The Gandhian 
ideal still remains only an ideal, which even the intensely Gandhite 
of India has found it difficult to practice to its logical conclusion. 
Defence still occupies a place of privilege in the national policy. As 
argued above, agriculture is a ver>' important source of strength 
to the defensive organisations, both from the direct and indirect 
points of vievvL Directly, rural communities supply soldiers to the 
defence forces, indirectly, they supply raw materials and food for 
the fighting front. Thus in na'tional priorities, merely from the 
defence point of view, agriculture needs to be revitalised. 

Coming to the commercial view-point, we find that trade 
and tariffs have an important bearing on the economic conditions 
in a country. Recently, greater stress has been laid on fiscal 
policy in national planning. Fiscal policy is regarded both as a 
tool of creating more employment and as a weapon of regulating 
and canalising commercial relations. Certain transitional economies 
like those of Pakistan and Egypt, have to barter their surplus 
agriculture produce in exchange for the industrial products and 
the capital goods so necessary for national economy. Jute plays 
a very important part in Pakistan’s commerce, while the Eg>’ptian 
economy functions mainly round the cotton surpluses. In 
the earlier days of Soviet planning, the socialists had to 
watch the barter terms of wheat against capital goods, and to keep a 
surplus of grain so that more capital goods could enter the country 
for the purposes of economic progress. Verily, therefore, agriculture 
does have an important bearing, through the channels of trade, on 
the balance of payments, which in turn, may influence the 
economic potential of the country and rate of planning progress. 
In^the field of tariffs, too, sufficient attention needs be paid to 
agricultural situation in a county'. Though agricultural tariffs 
are yet in their infancy, still with a view to encouraging the 
cultivation of certain commercial and food crops states have 
begun to reconstruct their tariff structure. Even in indus- 
trial countries, agricultural tariffs have come into vogue for 
the simple reason that agriculture need be revitalised. Therefore, 
we may rightly conclude, that the national system of agriculture, 
its nature and stage of development, very significantly colour the 
trade and tariff policies of governments, both backward and 
advanced. 

Total Output and Vlmning. Agriculture is an important activity 
from the planner’s point of view. The planner is concerned with raising 
the standard of living and, incidentally, with multiplying and maxi- 
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mising total output as consistent with national resources Total 
output means the sum total of both agricultural and industrial 
production It may be held that agricultural producuon may not 
lorm a very significant pan of the total producuon and, therefore, 
treated not with the same consideration as here but it 
jnay be stressed that even when agricultural output forms a 
fractional part of total producuon, m a certain economic structure, 
It receives greater attention from the planner, because the one aim of 
all planning IS to achieve a balance in the economy The planner, 
seeks to convert a lop-sided economic structure into a balanced 
one and, for this, he has to place a greater stress on the develop- 
ment of agriculture, when ii« place is not one of prominence 
Therefore, m the light of arguments advanced in an earlier section 
of this chapter, agriculture receives greater attention from the 
planner in the industrialised countries In the backward and 
agrarian economics, agriculture is also the target of greater atten 
tion from the planning authority In these countries, the economy 
IS rather bai^ward and not so modernised Agriculture still 
retains its primitive character and the Planning Authority, therefore, 
seeks to divert it into modern channels, canalising the activities 
of the peasant into fresh avenues, relevant from the national 
point of view Therefore, m all cases, where the interests of plan* 
ning are involved, agriculture needs be either revived or revitalized 
From the total output point of view, too, agriculture if firmly 
^established provides a sound basis for permanent, expanded 
output at a maximum level 

SOCIETY AND THE INDIVIDUAL 

Narrowing our horizon we hnd that the national economy 
is too wide a concept for the farmer whose outlook still remains 
intensely loctl and strongly individualistic He is tied to the local 
environments and may not always be prepared to forego the local 
interest for the satisfaction of the broader nauonal ones, excepting 
in cases of emergency or crisis The nation is made up of several 
communities and societies, and it may be proper to assess the place 
that the social organisation occupies in the nauonal set up, and 
the status of the individual therein The particular farming 
community is to be regarded as one compact unit, at least m those 
regions where the individualistic philosophy has not yet percolated 
to the countryside Even between the communal and the broadly 
national interests some divergence may be visible And it may 
be possible to perceive some sort of conflict between the two types 
of targets, the national and the communal But it may be rather 
irrelevant to the present discussion to labour this point unneces- 
sarily Suffice It to say, that the nauonal policies, when framed 
by wise and considerate governments, do not ignore the 
local needs and requirements This is especially so under 
a system of democratic adult franchise, which secures the right 
of vote to every adult and thus empowers him to nominate and 
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elect a represenutive to safeguard and watch the interest of that 
particular constituency. Therefore, it would be exaggerating and 
•clouding the whole issue if we were to unnecessarily stress the 
divergence and the conflict between the local and the national 
-vietv-points. We may content ourselves by saying that the local 
needs and wants are satisfied as far as possible in consonance 
A\fith the national aspirations. With a greater stress on local self- 
:govemmentj and recently on decentralisation, the local bodies and 
therefore, the local communities, enjoy a greater amount of 
.autonomy than ever before. They are able to pursue independent 
policies within the national framework and conflicts seldom arise, 
jor assume any serious turn in view of well-defined spheres, 

Cos^icts in Agriculture, Conflicts are, however, prominent between 
national and the individual point of view. Complete regimentation 
has been devised in several countries and also practised, though at a 
cost to freedom and liberty enjoyed by the nation. These economies 
are accused of having secured complete mobilization of their 
national resources to the maximum possible within the 
.framework of the stage of their economic development, only at 
the sacrifice of the freedom-loving individual. It may again be 
pointed out that even where such totahtarian regimes do not 
•exist, the individual does not enjoy completest of liberty 
nr unfettered freedom in respect of all his activities. That 
would only be possible in a system of anarchy, where the State 
has withered away. Even there, the sphere of individual activities 
is circumscribed by mutual considerations, but we need not delve 
■deep into these theoretical points, we need only emphasise that 
•divergence is pronounced between the national and individual 
interests’. The enlightened citizen may, however, be willing to 
sacrifice his narrowly selfish interests for the sake of a national 
•end. But the unenlightened may not be quite conscious 
•of these considerations and be absolutely unwilling to adopt 
^his type of outlook. In the agricultural sphere, particularly, 
■the peasant rarely sees beyond his nose and remains relatively 
-unimpressed by the wider social obligations that may be imposed 
npon him. This is not to say that he completely disregards, or 
disobeys the directives from men in authority, he may not be 
-able to do so because of law. Still, within the liberty 
that he enjoys, he seeks to satisfy, in the first instance, the interests 
-of his family and dependents, secondly those of the locality or the 
neighbourhood, and then meet the national obligations. This 
also should not imply that the peasant is nairowly selfish, in fact 
he is very easily swept by sentiments, patriotic and national ; 
and is even ready to lay his life for his motherland. But the 
fact is that ignorant, as he is, and far-off as he is from 
ithe humdrum of politics he remains relatively divorced from 
national policies. 

Total and Individual Output. Analysing, deeper, we may take up 
total output as composed of individual contributions, that the farmer 
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makes in his own way, and the sum total of the produce of all the- 
famiers, piled up lo make the total output in a country \Vhile tht 
mdusinahsts’ production may not have that bearing on total 
output m view of the fact that he produces only the final goods 
the farmers’ position is not a Jmle di/Terent, m that he has to 
produce both articles of direct consumption and those of indirect 
lonsumption, for the industrialist, etc Without stretching this 
point further, we may agree that the industrialist is being fed 
b> the farmer with a regular supply of raw material and other 
kindred goods for his plant and manufacturing system The 
farmer is the basic supplier, catering to the needs of the 
millions m respects more tlian one His decisions arc, therefore of 
paramount importance from the national and economic points 
of view Espeaally m the field of production, these decisions- 
though regarded as minimal, go to influence the quantity and 
quality of national output li may be recognised that the 
farmer’s decisions can b-* influenced, by setting out certain attrac- 
tivcs, which we anal>’sed in i preceding chapter The point at 
issue IS that the individual farmer docs not make an insignificant 
contribution to the loul output, and therefore, the total national 
dividend, even when he is one of the millions This is not to 
presume that the decisions of all the farmers would be identically 
similar But, expecting normal behaviour from the peasantry, 
in the light of the socioeconomic conditions prevailing in a 
country, we may be able to foresee and pre<alculate the pattern 
of their output, and assess its quality and quantity 

Protiiie/nitj anti Distribution Maximum productivity by itself is 
not of \ery great import , there «hould also be a proper distribution 
in a system of organised economy Maximising the output, by melf, 
may not make the people prosperous , they may not be better off than 
before because this output remains stocked or piled up with certain 
individuals out to make profits at the cost of others In fact, raising 
th" productivity index, without ensunng its proper distribution may 
lead to widespread frustration among the ^ople, because they 
may think that even when they have laboured hard, they 
are not able to reap the advantages of what they did Conflicting 
opinions are there, regarding the methods of ideal disinbuuon , 
and It is out of place to tackle the problem of dislnbution here, 
\Ve may onlv take into consideration the fact that m agriculture, 
pirticiilarlj, the peasant must be enabled to reap, to the fullest 
possible, the fruits of bis labour Basicall) a family industry, 
ongimify run an subsistence haes. Farming has only recently been 
commercialised and that, too, in order to earn more If then, 
the peasant IS deprived of his nghtful share jn his our hard-earned 
income, he would get dispirited and may not put in as much 
labour as before True, when prices go down, the peasant may 
not work as hard as before But we should not confuse the issue 
of a share in output with that of the price level Even when prices 
fluctuate, the peasant aiming at a constant income, may 
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CHMTER VIII 
RURAL ENTERPRISES 

General Considerations— Gec^raphical Influences Human Point ofVicw 
The Economic Impart TfceEnvironinent Types of Erterpmes — ^D«efl or CK^ing 
Lnterpri-es Indirect or Preparatory Enterprises Spare time Enterprises , Cultur3 
and Non Economic Enterprises Direct Enterprise — Seasonal Influences , Weather 
and Agriculture Soil Humidity Indirect Operations— Nature of Agriculture , 
Availability of Resources Farm Finances Sparc tune Jobs— The Remiinerauve 
Aspect Training and Education The Personal Factor Summary and Conclusions, 

We arc now in a position to understand the naturu of enter* 
pnses in the rural sphere It may be stated, at the outset, that 
all these enterpnses, through bearing upon agriculture m one 
manner or the other, arc not directly related to farming operations. 
Some of these enterpnses may be only recreative in their character 
while others may be spare-time operations, undertaken to increase 
the income of the tiller There may be several influences 
operating in this field, of which the economic ones may not be 
the most important Agriculture being a mode of living, it is 
futile to expect that economic or commercial considerations 
alone would predominate this industry Calculations other than 
economic also influence the nature and scope of the industry. 
And although agriculture is the pivot of rural life, other under, 
takings of a non agricultural nature should not be lost sight of 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

After a study of national system of agriculture, m its various 
aspects, It IS proper that we review the worbng of the rural commu* 
nmes, who as yet hold their own m the national field and ate 
able to make their presence felt Even m the most regimented 
economies and totalitarian regimes it becomes well nigh impossible 
for the state to ride rough shod over the interests of the farming 
human beings and rural communities howsoever weak and insigni- 
ficant they may be Therefore, the rural enterprises should merit our 
attention before we analyse the problems of farm management, 
organisation and operations, and assess the place the indi 
vidual farmer occupies The farmer is strongly influenced 
by the locale and the community he lives in. Therefore, 
his actions and problems are not to a mean extent coloured by 
communal decisions, problems and enterprises That is why 
we seek to have a bird’s-eye view (in this chapter) of the vanous 
phases of rural activmes, as set out against the larger canvas of 
agricultural operations and farm management Such a study 
will amply repay us as it will bring us closer to the rural environ- 
ment 

Geographical Influence: Geographical influences are quite signifr 
cant in any system of farming, whether m the backward or in the 
advanced countries. In the first instance, we may interpret this 
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factor as bsing locational. It is generally noticed that the distance 
from the market does influence rural operations to a very great extent. 
For example, perishable products must be produced near enough 
the market so that they can be marketed in good condition. 
True, that the refrigeration and storage facilities, as also improve- 
ments in transport, do help to disperse rural operations far and 
•wide. But we may again point out that such improvements 
reach the peasants only after they have become sufficiently cheap 
■or that the city-zones or marketing centres have themselves reached 
near the villages. The bulk of different products, or what we 
may describe as the relation between 'valus and weight, has also a 
bearing on the marketing costs, and consequently, these twin 
factors determine the location of their cultivation. The greater 
the quantity produced on a given area the lower will be the price 
per unit and closer to the market will it have to be grown. We 
a.re led to trace the relationship betiveen bulk, perisha- 
bility and transport costs. This relationship, triangular as it is, 
has a special bearing on the problem of agricultural location, and 
that of rural enterprises, for it determines what enterprises would 
be specially remunerative and in which localities. The second consi- 
deration, under this heading, is that of suitability, geographical 
and soil, for the production of different crops. Climate, physical, 
geological and biological standpoints are important considerations 
in the cultivation of crops. The best crops will be cultivated in 
certain places. Not that the farmer shall first set out on 
a soil analysis, but experience and tradition that he inherits for 
generations of farming in that region, inform him in a very 
revealing manner about the suitability or otherwise of certain 
crops. This is true not only of agriculture as such but also 
of the subsidiary occupations and pureuits, allied to agriculture. 
Even from the strictly commercial point of view, it will pay 
only to cultivate those crops that are most profitable and to 
take up those pursuits which are profitable. We shall discuss 
in details, in the next chapter, the various farm operations, 
how geographical and climatic influences together with 
natural and environmental factors, shape the various agricul- 
tural and crop tillage operations. Suffice it to say, that geography, 
as interpreted in its widest meaning, conditions not only the 
strictly agricultural or cropping enterprises but also such jobs as 
subsidiary industries, cottage work, etc. 

Human Point of View. Next, we take into consideration the 
human point of view or what may be termed as the personal factor. 
The personality of the rural worker is actively behind all enterprises in 
the countryside. Whether these enterprises are going to be of divers 
character or only of a limited nature, is decided by the villager. In the 
■case of enterprising communities, these enterprises do present a varie- 
gated canvas of human activity in the rural areas. But in the case 
K)f those communities which are wearing a cloak of fatalism, these 
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enterprises cannot be multiply nor eten so entbusnsiiralij under- 
taken, even if the State or some eirternal agency is actively subsidiz- 
ing or financing them Experience in India has repeatedly brought 
out the proof of this contention, all efforts at adding another 
stnng to the bow have always been wrecked by the peasants’ 
adamantly fatalistic attitude on life The peasantry is able 
to conquer even the inclemencies of weather, provided they arc 
an industrious group , the Swiss peasants serve a good example 
So It is that the human point rf view must needs be taken into 
consideration If the peasants have a mechanical bent of mind 
they may as well take to some cottage work of a mechanical 
nature, but if they have some creative faculties nourished through 
generations, they shall take to artistic production This point 
not be laboured much as the ai^ument is quite self-explanatory 
A contented peasantry may not like to take up any work which 
promises an additional income, contentment in this sense becomes 
an apology for idleness We can, therefore, say with some correct- 
ness that if the rural populace is enterprising and willing to put 
m some work expansion will take place m the sphere of rural 
enterprises Vteetersa, if the outlook in the rural areas is damp 
and narrow the canvas of rural activity udJ be very small and 
cramped That this generalisation holds true m nearly all types 
of economies IS quite a fact We may even assert that it is because 
of the outlook that the rural areas, in the primitive economici 
have developed through ages, that these economies have remained 
fetationary m respect of progress and civilisation The countryside 
in the West, is humming with activity that is why these 
countnes have advanced Therefore, we can assign a place 
of prominence to this faaor, as being indispensable determmme 
the horizon of rural activity As pointed out above, the 
human outlook also determines both the sphere and the nature 
of enterprucs in the rural areas 

Ths Eforcmiff Impact Now, we consider the impact of economic 
and commcrcnl calculations on the type of enterprises that may 
prevail in the rural regions Admitting for the sake of argument, that 
economic calculations do not beset the peasant in the same manner 
as they do the industrialists or the traders, we have to maintain that 
these calculations are not quite out of the purview of rural 
people Agriculture is no doubt a mode ofhving and, therefore, 
followed mainly out of social and environmental compulsion, still 
It must be conceived that with the march of time the peasantry 
IS getting more and more conscious of the desirability of raising 
their standards of living and adding another stnng to the bow 
It IS also true that all the rural enterprises are neither agricultural 
nor economic, nor even commercial in their content and form,, 
yet we must agree that a larger variety of them are of the economic 
type and are undertaken out of motives economic and commerciaL 
This IS increasingly so in the prcscnt>day rural communities who- 
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are being brought nearer to the realities of life and for whom life 
is becoming a keener struggle than ever before. We may also 
admit the contention that rural living is rather divorced from 
the commercial humdrum characteristic of urban life and that 
the rural people are either ignorant or remain largely unaffected 
by the commercial trends of the day, but we must also appreciate 
the fact that larger and larger doses of commercial and economic 
intelligence are being given to the rural populace ; agricultural 
information, in particular, has often been entrusted to expert and 
well-organised agencies. Our point is that economic forces are 
penetrating the countryside and thus influencing the acti- 
vities and the enterprises of the people there. Not only that 
this impact is bringing about a greater multiplicity of such 
tmdcrtakings but also is effective in increasing their diversity. 
Periodically is stock taken, especially in the advanced countries, 
of the oldish undertakings, and those lun out of fashion sub- 
•stituted by more progressive ones, whose products may be in 
beener demand. Not this alone, but newer techniques are being 
applied to these enterprises and costs being reduced so as to yield 
a greater profit. In short, the economic impact is closely affecting 
rural life. In the backward economies, too, as also in the transi- 
tional ones, the state is setting the pace by discriminatory 
guidance and selective advice to the rural areas in the matter, 
•organising their economic life and I'enovating their entrepre- 
neureal activities botli at the individual level and the com- 
munity’s canvas. This holds true not only in the strictly agricul- 
tural sphere but also in the wider sphere of rural activity. 

TM Eirjirotmjoiit. Institutional and environmental factors also 
■deserve to be noticed in this connection. They are both a cause 
and an efiect of rural activities. In most treatises on the subject, 
these forces have been lost sight of or treated with little consideration. 
But, as Veblen pointed out, institutional forces are very^ important 
in all forms of economic activity. Economic activity, under 
•capitalism, may be regulated by forces competitive but in 
agriculture the competitive forces do not have that sway as 
in the other fields. That agriculture is pursued not only out of eco- 
nomic considerations, but also out of traditional and habitual 
forces, has been pointed out above, times out of number and we 
may not repeat that aspect of the argument here. Institutional 
circumstances, therefore, influence agriculture in a much greater 
and intenser form than they do other types of economic activities. 
For example, the nature and form of land tenures, may very 
well shape the rural economy that prevails in a country'. 
Again prevalence of a certain type of land tenure may itself be 
the result of institutional forces which have been operating there 
for centuries. ' Another example may be cited. A particular type 
•of cottage industry may owe its origin to a certain institution 
iVhich was established some time back or which still dominates 
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the countryside Some of tiie artistic cottage products of India 
receive the spurt from the nobihty and the princely order m the 
localit) Therefore, it is not mcorrect to hold that institutional 
forces like caste and religion may shape and condition the orbit 
of economic undertakings m the countryside and the rural areas 
In India, particularly, as m most backward and transitional 
economies, the strength of these forces can hardly be over- 
stressed The environmental forces, themselves a direct product 
and resultant of the institutional factors, arc potent enough 
to shape the rural acuvities to a considerable degree A 
Shawl Industry could only have been earned on in the vale 
of Kashmir where the inclemencies of weather restrict man from 
taking up outdoor professions Pastoral pursuits could only 
t)ossi& be undertaken in areas with ample grazing lands, good 
amount of sunshine and suitable atmosphere The rural acti 
vities therefore, are a product of the environmental and the 
institutional factors which might have bep strong m some 
earlier times and or are sull suaying and influencing the habits 
of the country people, who may not be educated and intelligent 
enough either to shake off or to resist the temptation of following 

the age old rut of tradition, or what is contemptuously termed 
*‘superstition types of enterprises 

Coming to various types of enterprises, we find that there are 
numerous types, though they could be grouped under c-rtain 
Wings t^Tngingfrom agricultural operations of the crudest 
fnrm tLv CO to the non economic ones of a recreatiorial and 
cuUural sorts Rural life is homogeneous and variegated m iti 
aspects That was sometime back, but the comp^ties 

??modern civilisation arc invading It now^uh the result that it 

^Stting more and more complicated The farmer devotes some 
fimc to® agricultural work, and a lot more to other jobs which 
mav not fetch him high returns in terms of money It is idle to 
SSet that the farmer could ever become a machine and slave 
u fnr the sake of adding another crumb to his table or 
^Zher p'ecfoflSen .ohBwarirote He 1.^ . hje not only a* 
another p crowded as his urban brethren do, but rather 

“ rely In an earliar chapter, we saw that the peasant 
^t'taned to agriculnin: because it aflords a larger opportunity 
? t an independent, and what n more important, a 

for ■'“"’o, apparent, therefore that enterprises, 

''Tmlen m the rural sktor, ate not merely agricultural m 
undertaten t of a diversified nature say subsidiary, recreational 

their conte . i Foremost among 

ones He may 6 cropping activities, that is to say those 

that are directly coneSned with the agricultural opera 
wc nourc other achvmes and cmetptises which 
tions uroeoaratoty to the agticulmral operations for 

Sm^lerX'hmraSinSe, - TW/y, we find .here are 
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jobs of a subsidiaiy nature. We can term these as subsidiary 
industries or spare-time operations. Undertaken with a view to 
adding to one’s income, these activities are only for the spare 
time, for it could not be imagined that any farmer would sacrifice 
his routine agricultural operations, the mainstay of his and his 
family’s living, at the altar of a hobby or spare-time indulgence. 
Lastly, there are the cultural, the recreational and other such 
community activities, which add a spice to the farmer’s life. Data 
is not available to enable us to assess correctly the place that these 
non-economic pursuits have in the farmer’s life and the community 
living, but we can safely say that they do play a significant part 
in the rural zones. It is a very strange fact that in the backward 
areas where a greater stress needs have been 'laid on the economic 
pursuits, greater attention is devoted to recreational odds, 

Dimf or Cropping Enterprises. Talking first of the direct opera- 
tions we find that these are mainlv related to the sphere of cultivation. 
Drainage, irrigation and such other preparatory operations, are not 
included in this group. What we include under this particular 
heading are the direct cultivational jobs. Village is what we study. 
Seeding, harvesting, mowing and winnowing, as well as thresh- 
ing and other related jobs are to be studied. It is not our purpose to 
concentrate on the technically operational aspect of these enter- 
prises ; we shall only refer to them and take notice of these as and 
how the argument advances. Amongst the various influences that 
colour these operations, are the seasonal ones. The cycle of 
agricultural activity and cropping is under the surveillance of 
climatic factors and the seasonal conditions. Any variation in the 
cycle of seasons immediately reflects on cropping. In case, 
the seasons are ahead of their scheduled timings, the cycle of 
cultivation also follows ; if the seasons are late the cropping 
routine is also delayed. All agricultural crops have their feed 
timings for cultivation purposes. The crops will be sown in a 
particular season, they will be cut in a definite season and harvested 
in an another definite time. Agriculture is a seasonal activity and 
must obey the cycle of the Sun, Therefore, this influence in 
particular is very strong in the sphere of agriculture. Not that 
the agriculturist is able to conjecture, correctly, the seasonal trends 
but he so times his cultivation operations that they fit in with 
the seasons as they are. If the season is not favourable he does 
not cultivate that particular crop ; he postpones the sowing and 
waits till the season is set. Otherwise, he prefers to remain idle 
for he would not like to risk a bad crop or a wasted harvest. This 
external influence is alone responsible for such undertakings in 
agriculture, as mixed cropping, or the rotation of crops, which 
could only be taken up if the seasonal cycles are favourable. 

Weather and Agriculture. Closely akin to the above, is the factor 
of weather, which may not be separately dealt with. In view of the 
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variations in the weather within the same season, the farmer has to 
be very much conscious of these and adjust his time table accordingly 
Although he might have been well prepared for sowing wheat'’ on 
a certain day, inclement weather may not permit him to do so 
and he may well have to postpone that particular operation to a 
more favourable time Agricultural operations are, so to say 
weather stricken With a good weather all goes well, but in a bad 
weather the agriculturist faces rum Weather is a factor uncontrolled 
and uncontrollable While seasons ate more or less certain and their 
cyclical operations foreknown to a great extent, weather conditions 
are mostly uncertain In fact, this is the only one factor that 
still remains out of man s control Weather prediction is becoming 
possible through the activities of various meteorological stations and 
their investigation charts, and weather forecasts are fast becoming 
a routine and arc reaching the peasant cultivator in greater fre- 
quency and more accurate detail still we must concede the fact 
that as yet it has not been possible either to overcome or to alter 
the weather to any considetaole degree Artificial ram makers may 
very well feel jubilant over their splendid achievements, but it is 
well known that their nctmtics could only be fruitful within a 
limited set of circumstances And then these efforts have not 
achieved that populant) that they wereexpected to do, consequent 
ly these may well be ignored as being out of the purview of the 
ordinary agricultunst Weather, inevitably, remains stiU an invm 
cible force of nature, u influences not inconsiderably the growing 
of crops and the other rural activities A word of explanation 
seems necessary here, although this paragraph is mainly devoted td 
the bearing of weather on the sphere of direct agricultural OMra 
tionsitis because of weather that certain indoor industries have 
thriven m certain rural regions It may be said without much 
contradiction that weather is one of the mam determinants of rural 
activity, both in its narrower aspect, I r of cultivation, and in its 
wider range of the rural enterprises 


SotlHumdity The next factor, directly bearing on the agri 
cultural operations, is soil humidity Sometimes, the 'soil is such 
that It 15 able to retain moisture fora longer penod of time than 
IS usually the case, and someiwnes it so happens that soil drives 
the moisture into the subsoil where it may be retained, or where- 
from it may further go down into the deeper layers of the earth 
All that depends on sol structure Clayey sods react 
differently they retain moisture right in the upper strata, this 
certain results, for certain crops may not be able to find root when the 
soil is rather humid When there is wet land, a diflcrcnt type of acti- 
vity like cutting weeds, repairing fences, cleaning up of the wood lot 
and the like crowd m the farmers programnre when there is 
wetland This isknown as wetland work Thu has a beanng 
on the amount of culuvatton work that can be put m on a 
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'Certain farm. In case the wet-land work increases, that is to say, 
there is a greater number of days when land remains humid, 
the number of days, which can be devoted to direct cultivation 
tvould be diminished as also the area that wiU be under such 
-crops as corn or cotton. Incidently, per capita efficiency 
would be adversely affected and it will diminish. This factor, 
therefore, requires considerable attention. Certain soils are such 
that remain humid for a longer period of time than others, 

• consequently, the nature of farming undertaken on these soils 
does undergo a change and is different in complexion. 

Vrost and Snow. Parenthetically, we should also talk of the con- 
ditions of the soil and its reactions with respect to frost and snow. 
Work that cannot be done, while the soil is frozen, or under snow 
includes more of field operation. Some of the activities, may 
have to be postponed, such as potato gathering or beet-root 
lifting. Farmei-s usually know the time when the ground gets 
•frozen so hard as to put an end to all these activities; usually 
they hurry through these activities, before nature has its 
way, sometimes the permanent freeze comes much later, or much 
earlier than ordinarily it does, and upsets the farmer’s cultivation 
■ time-table. Needless to say that this also affects to a great extent 
the quantity and the quality of cropping. Work should be 
.arranged in such a manner that crops have the full advan- 
tage of all these various factors. The general rule seems to be 
that work which cannot be undertaken in times of freeze and 
frost, would ordinarily take precedence over that which can be 
postponed or done later without any loss either to the crop or to 
the farmer. It must not, however, be understood that there are 
no jobs which can be carried on under conditions of snow. 

' Certain odd jobs, closely related to cultivation, are possible even 
when snow covers the ground. Examples may be cited of 
-spreading lime, hauling manure, feeding livestock (all directly 
cultivation jobs) and some indirect jobs also as reading books on 

• crop cultivation or breeding or attending farmer’s courses, (indirect- 
ly farming jobs); or subsidiary occupations both of a remune- 
tive type or of a kind related to the pursuit of hobbies, etc., like 

- cottage industries, or recreational or cultural activities that may 
go to occupy the farmer, when the natural conditions are for- 
bidding, especially in regard to frost and snow. 

IN DIRECT OPERATIONS 

Let us now probe into the mysteries of the indirect or the 
preparatory operations. These operations are related to agriculture 
but only indirectly. They are of a preparatory nature. ^ By 
underta^ng them, preparation is made , for starting^ the agricul- 
tural enterprises. They are also agricultural in their nature but 
the difference is that they are not directly agricultural. What 
we mean to stress is that they precede the agricultural operations, 
-like cultivation, sowing, etc., etc. WTien the harvest has been 
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cut -tud another harvest is to be cultivated, the farmer starts, 
on certain lines and undcrtales some jobs tvhich arc in the- 
nature of preparation to the mam agricultural operations 
For example, he may take up tveeding, draining, etc They 
depend upon the nature of the mam agricultural operations to 
be undertaken by the farmer In certain crops, a great deal oF 
prelimmar> work is required, while in others so much prcpara 
tion need not be taken in hand Some of the crops themselves 
are cleansing crops, the reader may be referred to Chapter II 
In short, the type of agricultural produce that is to be cultivated will 
determine the form of the preparatory operations These opera- 
tions may also depend on the availability of the resources m 

the field of agriculture and vary svith individual farmen 
This availability of resources is to be micrprcted in two respects, 
fritlym regard to the local a\ailabi!it> of resources, capital, 
etc , utondly the availability in so far as the individual is 
concerned That is to say the limitations imposed upon by his 

own means In this may also be included his finances , or he 

may extend hiS preparauon and undertake certain improvements 
on the farm provided he has the financial means to do so 
Examples are not wanting to prove this contention, the Indian 
farmer is unable though not unwilling to make improve- 
ment on his land but he lacks the financial means for that, being 
extremely poverty stricken Lisung these operations we may 
enumerate fencing, weeding, pest control, manunng, draining, 
laying water pipes, constructing farm building, store houses and 
granaries In a broader sense, we can easily include all those 
jobs that may go to improve the farmer’s technical equipment 
and his personal qualifications and experience and knowledge. 
These arc admittedly of great value 

Nature of A^neulture Examining alt these factors in rather detail 
we try to understand how the nature of agriculture has an impact 
on the indirect enterprises in the rural sphere Elaborating the 
argument given above, m the last paragraph, we can say that 
certain crops requ re a lot of preparation For example, the 
cultivation of wheat calb for some sort of enterprising work 
done before the actual sowing takes place A consaous and cnhgh 
tened farmer, aiming at reaping to the fullest his soil by compelling 
It to yield maximum productivity, will undertake all sorts of 
preparatory work that may be necessary for increasing the pro- 
ductivity of his farm Special fertilizers may be required for certain 
crops, special treatment maybe required before the soil can be 
receptive to certain special types of ullage , sp-cial drainage and irn 
gationtmay be necessary before a certain seed can be sown and grown 
in certain pieces of l3nd,aD these are necessary prercquisiies for 
successful farming Agriculture bemg a variegated industry, includ- 
ing in its orbit dairy farming, cattle-feeding, planting and horueu*- 
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ture. We should also see how these other types of agricultural acti- 
vity influence preparatory enterprises. In dairy-farming, for 
example, the farmer has to make preparation for increasing the milk 
and meat yield. He has to start on ventures of artificial 
insemination or stack hay and other fodder, much in advance of the 
dr>' season. Similarly, in cattle breeding, the purpose has to be kept 
in view and the preparations to be made according to the requirer- 
ments both of the trade and the market. In plantations, much care 
has to be taken and quite in advance of the actual fruit season of the 
plants, which have to be sprayed against certain pests and fed on speci- 
fic nutrients. If these preparations are not undertaken the croppage 
suffers. Even in the sphere of fisheries and forestry, the farmer has 
to be conscious of these preparatory' procedures. He must plan for 
grooving forest groves in selected places, both from the point of view 
of agriculture and forest yield, if he is desirous of providing a second 
string to his bow and safeguarding the strictly agricultural interests. 
In fisheries, too, catches must be restricted to seasons other than the 
breeding one. Then certain preparations, like adding nutrients 
to ponds or reserves have to be undertaken in order that the resources 
may not be depleted soon. Preparatory operations are essential. 

Availability of Resources. The success of these indirect enterprises 
depends upon the availability of resources required for them. For 
example, to be able to fight the tveed-menace effectively, the farmer 
should have the modernised equipment for this purpose and be also 
trained to undertake the operations. Similarly, his resources, in 
order to be able to drain out his land and to reclaim it back for 
cultivation purposes, should not be very meagre, if he is keenly 
desirous of successfully undertaking them. Again, for the pur- 
poses of mowing, etc., the peasant should be conversant with 
the best methods that he can lay his hands on. That does not 
end the story'. Usually, the farmers have to depend upon the 
local resources. Therefore, they must need survey the local 

resources which they can utilize for their purposes in a successful 
‘ manner. Usually the farmers also know what local resources are 
available and adopt means to utilize them. But the rub is 

• when they are unable to utilize the same either because 

of ignorance or their inability to do the same on other grounds. 
With the development of the means of transport and communi- 

' cation the farmers have at their disposal means and resources- 
which may not be, strictly speaking, local in character and 

• availability, but be supplied from remoter sources. Usually, an 

enterprising farming community can pool these resources in a 

J co-operative or a collective manner and lend them or hire them 
t out to their members at nominal rates. Capital resources in 
particular may be pooled. In modern advariced and advancing' 
; countries, the practice is also to enlarge the equipment, and capital 
/ of the rural community, and bring within their reach the resources 
j that they may otherwise not be able to command. Still, we must 
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appreciate the fact that the availabdity of the resources whether 
from a central agency, or from a cooperative association or by 
personal means, does play an important part in determining and 
•shaping out the indirect enterprises in the sphere of farroing and 
agriculture Were the rural community deprived of this, it 
would becorre well nigh impossible for them to proceed ahead 
with their preparatory indirect activities, with the consequence 
that the fanner s income would dwindle and national production 
suffer In short, the purpose behind agricultural planning should 
be to muluply the resources required for the successful pursuit of 
these indirect, but very essential, operations 


Far/w FwfcW M Financial means are another limiting factor in 
this field With ample finances at his disposal, even the most unenter- 
prising of the farmers would be willing, provided his outlool^. on Iifeis 
normal, to advance his agr cultural activities Finances are the 
farmer’s greatest headache As we shall see later, farmers all 
over the world have to face the problems of money and capital 
resources Jn one manner or the other That is why, the 
farmers have a low stajing power The nature of the industry, 
or Its character, or us operational cycle, either one of these 
factors or all of them go bring about this financial crisis m 
the fanner’s routine of life The need on the part of the farmer 
for more and more money is not of the same type as that of the 
industrialists for investment It often happens that while 

the mdustnalisr requires more money and financial aid for purposes 
of expandin'^ his industry and enterprise, the farmer needs it for 
the resuscitation and continuance of his enterpnsss Even if he 
is not a spendthrift he still needs money because his enterprise is 
hazardous and dependent upon the freaks of nature over which 
he has little control In his order of priorities, the first preference, 
m the matter of investment, goes to cultivation and tillage. 

So varied and so extensive are these twin operations, that he often 

loses sight of ^he indirect enterprises that he must need also under 
take The time-lag m agriculture is much longer than it is in 
the industrial sphere, where the marketing problem is not so 
complicated as in farming ^mc time lap.es between the actual 
harvests and the “'"'ty Th'relbte it 0 

that fanner’s need for money is not at all parallel to the tndusma 
’ s’ requirements for more and more investments First priority 
having been placed an the direct citations, most of the farmen 
Ksources are depleted when the indtreet operat.ons am to 
started In the backward countries especially, where the vision 
of the farmer is rather narrow and his planning capacities hmiM, 
the mdircct entetpraes are relegated to an inferior place 
Even m the advanced countries, the same attention is Ml 
oaid to these operations as to the direct ones In the Igh 

of these considerations we must concede that most of the financial 
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resources of the farmer (and limited are 

duals) get dried up before the turn of the ind^mct^^'ratfonstmef 
SPARE-TIME enterprises 

enter^- ? TlJlufjses ShL'JheSl &anmh"^“^-^ 

to the bow. The farmer’s routine SpiciSv in tL "" 
cropping, is finished in about half a ^ear The fkrmW "iof 
are not office jobs. The farmer does not have to ™aeld rn 
his work within fixed hours. Sometimes, he works from Ha 
to dusk and sometimes he may be called upon to devo^™ mot 
his time round the clock. But once the harvSg S ovcr 

he has leisure to spend. Between harvesting afd seediS 
elapses a considerable period of time. It is in thic nn • § 
that the peasants are advised to undertake what is known 
as subsidiary tvork. Even during the. farming days when the 
cultivation duties call for strict vigUance on hfs part the tveather 

Sr ioS SurTf.?’"' f doors and attend to 

Snain snnm H ^ infrequent gaps, he is advised to take to 

nib,r v occupations. In the backivard countries parti- 

cularly, the argument is a httle different : the neasantrv is 
poverty-stricken subsisting on a sub-human standard of hvino-. Here 
Sr fariiT'' ' • spare-time activities in order to add to 

income and make him more self-reliant. Looking at 
me problem from the sociological point of view, we find that the 
objective may as tvell be the prevention of crime among the rural 
TOmmumties An idle man’s brain being the devil’s workshop 
criminologists have found that it is during the period of intervals 
between one harvest and another that the crime-cuive rises very steeply 
indicating an abnormal increase in the crime rate. Therefore, spare- 
time jobs are strongly indicated in the backward, underdeveloped 
economies. In the regions experiencing a transitional stage of econo- 
mic development, the stress is upon the multiplication and 
erffiancement of production. Therefore, the farmer is asked not to 
while away his time in idle gossip but to contribute his little bit to 
the national production drive. In the advanced economies subsidi- 
ary mdustnes are already in vogue among the rural people who 
are now modermzing them and earning a lot out of these undertak- 

spare-time jobs occupy 
mmml life and activity is fairly high and must be thought of 
as being intimately related both to planning of progress and prosper- 
ity and to raising the living and sociological standards of rural 
commumties. 


T/x 'Eimutieratixjs Aspect. We propose to study now the vari- 
ous aspects of the spare-time industries and subsidiary occupations- 
in rather details. Various factors compete for our consideration. 
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5ome of tht factors haw been touched abow in the last paragnph 
and they need not be ebborated here, for the simple rca»n 
that the> are mainly non-cconomic in character and may not 
appropriately fit in, in economic analj-sis The factors adverted to 
were the bearing of crime rate on these jobs, the spending of idle 
days, and the rural remuneration point of view \\c shall take 
up the last for our consideration The remunerative asp^t is the one 
aspect that would appeal most to the farmer Without distinguishing 
between the various degrees of economic development, in svhich 
vanous communiues may find themscK’es, we can general ze that all 
farmers would welcome the idea of increasing their incomes It is 
the remunerauve side which appeals to the peasants the most Such 
industnes, or occupations, should be selected as may yield the farmer 
a ready revenue This is not an easy job for their sdec 
tivenesswill \ary from time to time and from dime to dime 
Highly remunerauve industries, like watch making or diamond 
cutting, may as well fall outside the purvictv of an average 
farmer’s attainments But within normal hmifiUons of JanniDg 
communities, we are entided to advise on most remunerative occupa 
tions This has cerum other factors involved and it needs a more 
detailed scrutiny Though we shall re'ircaminc the subject 
below we may also state here that the farmer should 1^ 
assisted jn reaping 10 the fullest the rewards of bis spare*tinie efforts. 
If that be not possible, he might as well be tempted to start on idle 
pursuits and indulge in such vices as Imgation, bnde purchasing, 
crime commitUng and gossip mongenng It is the problem of market 
mg again that faces the agnculniral planner rather complicated, 
for if the marketing costs arc reduced the products of these subiiditry 
pursuits may well fetch for the peasant, working in this hamlet, 
A remunerauve reivard One thing that needs rocmphasising is that 
the remunerative aspect must never be lost sight of, even in die 
most religious of communities and most fatalist of all sections of 
populauon, the one strong urge impelling the human beings to 
activity IS the economic one, and the farmer is no exception to it. 

Training and 'Eduealion Training and education are important 
prerequisites to sutsidiary occupations E\en when the neht 
selection has been made and there arc finances anti other r^ 
sources lying at the disposal of the rural community, and the 
opportunity unfettered and unenviable for these people to take up 
iubsidiarv occupations, these punuits may remain unattended 
for the simple reason that the peasantry do not have the necessa^ 
training or education for these jobs In India, particularly, the 
peasants, in certain Community Projects do have a wiUmgnea 
and the state an organisation to help them in these pursuits, but 
the one factor that impedes a successful enterprise in this respect o 

that they do not have the necessary preliminary training, nor even 
theeducationalequipmcntsocsscntialforihcsamc Even bcc-farming 
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/may call for a certain, amount of preparatory knowledge, experience 
and technique on the part of those undertaking it. Similarly, 
Khadi manufacture, supposed to be the simplest of all rural enter- 
prises and cottage industries, requires a certain amount of training 
in that field. That is why most states, in pursuit of their policiS 
to foster the cottage industries, have already started work centres for 
the purposes of imparting training and the necessary technical 
skill to the peasants. ‘-Learn while you earn” schemes have pre- 
ponderantly influenced planners. Education need not imply a 
.mastery in reading, writing and arithmetic (the three R’s), but a 
-fair knowledge and good consciousness about the essentials of the 
industries proposed to be adopted as subsidiary occupations. It is 
in the light of this contention that adult education, or what is 
more fashionably known as social education drives have been launch- 
ed especially in countries trying to rehabilitate rural life 
on a sounder and a firmer fooling by means of extending and 
encouraging the sphere of cottage work. In short, training and 
education are very important in farmer’s equipment not only for 
the purposes of improving the tone of agriculture, but also for the 
sake of successfully earning another penny. The fanners are seldom 
attracted to these facilities unless they are assured of adding to their 
meagre monetary resourses while undergoing the training. 


Ths Personal Factor. Last, but the most important, is the per- 
sonal factor that influences, in a very strong manner, the complex- 
ion of the subsidiary enterprises. The farmer’s outlook, together 
with the environmental behaviour in his community are, in no mean 
way, responsible for his preference for these professions. With fata- 
listic outlook and superstitious traditions we could hardly be expect- 
ed to extend his sphere of activity and try to raise his standard of 
living. The art of spending the leisure is the most difficult one, and 
the ordinary farmer, with his limited mental horizon and 
narrow vision could not be expected to have an insight 
into the problems that are consequential upon this. Their views 
and interests are coloured by the traditional approach to these 
problems. Farmers, as no one else, are the creatures of circums- 
tances. They are the product of their environments. They live on 
and are the true sons of the soil. Hence the personal outlook moulds, 
to a very considerable degree, their attitude on the spare-time jobs. 
Even, in the most regimented economies, this personal factor has to 
be reckoned with, for the severest dictatorship, may not be able to 
goad the peasantry into directions and channels of work that they 
may not like. It is, therefore, that the machinery of propaganda 
and publicity is set in motion, in order that the cultivators outlook 
on life may be influenced and coloured according to the desires of 
the planners or the administrators and that the well-thought-out 
priorities may find implementation in the rural sphere. In the light of 
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these considerations the personal factor assumes a place of preminence- 
in all t>pes of rural economies Much can be made ofevenlhe 
limited resources, provided the peasant has the drive m him to male 
the fullest use of these £\am^es arc not wanting , the case of the 
Swiss peasant may be cited who, through the dreaiy, frosty and mowy 
long months of winter, plods on with exquisite watch making and 
thus conquers even the invincible nature, so inclement Nearer home, 
tve may refer to the Kashmir worker, who in his secluded and far- 
flung cottage, works hard and produces fine artistic pieces of which 
even the most modern designer may well be proud of And on the 
opposite, may be given the example of the primitive aborigine, li\ing 
amidst the luxunance of nature, and provided with ideal condiuons 
in regard to the raw materials, but still spending life in primitive 
conditions, because he lacks the viH to take up any job whatcv'cr 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

To sum up, we may have a bird’s-eye view of the rural 
enterprises as described m thts chapter We noted the geogra- 
phical influences that have their sa> in the matter of selection 
of these enterprises The human point of view was consi- 
dered because it is easily the most important one The impact 
of economic and commercial calculations, on the type of 
enterprises was underlined This is especially important as agricul 
lure is becoming cotnmeraaJised and the agriculturists getting 
awake to economic calculations Institutional and environ 
mental factors were also nouced in this connection The sphere 
of their influence IS rather wide, though not so apparent or out- 
spoken But in the agricultural set up, particukrly, the force 
of the environmental and institutional factors, both m the 
selection and the nature of the rural enterprises, cannot be under- 
estimitcd These enterprises, were grouped into /wr classes, the 
cultivation operations, the preparatory ones, the subsidiary industries 
and the cultural activities We decided, in the light of our analysis 
that the cultural activities and the recreational odds fall outside 
the domain of Economics, and could be conveniently omitted 
from this study Under the direct operations were included 
the cropping and the cultivational acUvities, ®pecial note was uken 
of the seasonal cycles operating m the sphere of tillage, the vaiia- 
tions ol weather with their beanng on the cropping operations, 
and the limitations imposed by soil humidity with special reference 
to rain, frost and snow as also the composition of the soil, m its 
bearing on agncultural operations Probing into the preparatory 
or indirect operations we found that they are quite significant, as a 
special devotion to them amply rewards the farmer in increased 
productivity They arc dependent on certain factors, the nature 
of agriculture, availabihty of resources and financial means 
Specific preparatory work is called for, for specific agricultural 
enterprises, but the scope of these activities is limited by the avail- 
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ability of the meansj the locality and the region in which they 
fall. Financial limitations are also strong enough to shape the 
condition the orbit of the preparatory work. "While considering 
the scope and nature of subsidiary enterprises, we found that the 
remunerative technical and personal factors are the main deter- 
minants. In the next chapter, we set out to delve into the farm 
operations for it is time that we devoted out attention to the 
individual farmer, the mainstay of agriculture. 



CHAPTER IX 

AGRICULTURAL OPERATIONS 

The Problems— Competing Lanes of Production ' Choice Between Crops, 
Livestock and Equipment , The Prmaplc of Choice Farm Operations and 
their Selection — OpCTational Shifts Costs and Operations Nature and Geog* 
raphy Agricultural Operations — Competitive Operations Supplementary Ope- 
rations Complementary Operations Summing up Routine or Sequence 
Operations — Planning Operations Preparatory Operations Substantive Opera- 
tions Subsequent or Follow up Operations Major, Minor and Subsid ary 
Operatiocs Productive Unproouctiveand Mascdtil Cperat ons Farm Cultiva- 
tion — Choice of Crops Specialised Fanning Mixed harming OivTrsified Far- 
iniag Multiple h arming Subsistence and Family Farming Modern Media 
nised Farming Plantation Vegetable Farming L vestook— Choice of Live- 
stock Difiercnt Types of Cattle Farms Marketing and Miscellaneous Sum- 
mary and Conclusions 


The place of the individual farmer in the agrarian system 
remains now to be assessed VVe examine, m detail, the nature 
and character of the farm operauons and see how the individual 
peasant selects and integrates these in order to achieve the maxi* 
mum result. The national system of agriculture is composed of 
rural communities, the worhng of which we detailed m the 
last chapter In the village systems, the individual farmer occupies 
a place of prominence Even the collccuve and cooperative farming 
enterprises assign a significant place to the individual farmer. 
His preferences do matter. Under hypothetical conditions of an 
extreme regimentation, the individual may at umes fail to carry 
out certain obligations, simply because these conflict with his own 
aptitudes and clash with his personal “whimS”, and the centralised 
authority may not, every time, be m a position to take strict and 
exemplary action against these defaulters. In a “free” economy, 
however, the role of ihc peasant farmer is quite significantly 
recognised, individual decisions go to constitute the national 
policies, for the state docs not much interfere m the preferences and 
likings of the individuals. In a land of peasant-proprietors, 

especially, the complexion of rural communities and the character 
of national agriculture is determined by the humble peasant, 
working quietly in his hamlet Essentially, the farming comrounj- 
ties have a bighlv individuahstic outlook, and farmers have a way 
of sticking to their own personal fancies and prejudices And 
farming is a more independent profession than any other calling. 
Hence proper it is to study the nature and purpose of agneu tura! 
operations, the problems arising therefrom, and the issues attendant 
thereupon, for that would provide us an insight into the preliminary 
background of the subject of faun management and oiganization. 
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especially m the backward regions, do undertake some sort of these 
enterprises, though mainly for subsistence and power purposes 

Cboiei beiPein Crepi^ hrvtjtotk and "Equipment Each function 
has become specialised, huddled in the more advanced countries- 
and could hardly be huddled up with Other farming rouune 
What is implied is that the complexion of farming must distinctly be 

the specialised one and not a mixed one The pursuit of one type of 
farming dominates the agricultural acuvity, though not to the 
exclusion of the others. For example, the farmer raises cattle, just as 
he raises crops, for the purpose of profit making This form of 
activity has assumed considerable significance in certain countries- 
like Argentina, where the whole economy hinges round the production 
and marketing of mutton Similarly in Australia, sheep-farming has 
assumed great importance The next important enterprises relate to 
markeung, which has always remained the foremost of all rural 
enterprises, bang the most directly remunerauve, though this opera- 
tion has unfortunately fallen m the hands of the specialis“d non rural 
agencies that have begun to exploit the peasant There has b«n a 
shift from subsistence farming to surplus farming for the market 
disposal Needless to say, that a good system of marketing, which, 
holds out the promise of good remuneration to the peasant is a 
blessing Miscellaneous operations are ofa twin nature those 
directly concerned with agricultural operations, t g imgation, draining,, 
etc , and sieondly, the subsidiary ones, like cotuge work The former 
need not be given a special treatment, for they are included under 
“ullage”, while the latter ment a separate treatment, under the 
heading tubstdiarj operations We have enumerated five types of 
“operations” — Culuvauon, Plantauon, Cattle Emerpnses, Market- 
ing and the Subsidiary ones Before, we set to discuss the nature and. 
the place of each of these enterprises in the farming business, we should 
acquaint ourselves with the “principle of choice * 

Thi "Prtmplt of Choice The p-tnctplt of choice is the most import- 
ant one in all economic discussions for it involves a study of 
human preferences and pnonties, and an understanding of the same 
guides us through the confusion of conflicUng and compenuve 
acuvities A slightly different treatment, however, is warranted m the 
realm of agnculture There os no universal pnnaple of choice, 
which could be applicable without any cxccpuon But a broad 
cenerahzauon could be made A farmer would select those opera- 
uons for his concentration that would make it worth while to devote 
hu ume and resources to those very operations rather than use them 
for leisurely pursuits Careful considerauon must be given to the 
character of the expenses and the availability of the different resources 
at each pen^ oi the year, also the varying demands made by these 
enterprises on these resources The above rule is very general m iB 
implications. The agricultural operations may be divided into 
two categones, the major and tlw miner ones The pnnciple of 
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'choice refers to the major operations and not to the min or ones. 
The minor operations should be so selected that the major operations 
do not suffer in point of productivity, or the efficiency of the farmer. 
The minor operations must fit in so as to assist the 
farmer in his major pursuits : at least, these minor operations must 
not, in any way, conflict with the major pursuits. On the other 
hand, the major operations have considerable influence on the selec- 
tion and nature of the minor enterprises. Some labour and equip- 
ment and enterprise need be diverted to the minor operations; 
hence the selection of this sector of farmer’s activity should be 
such that the diversion of the above-mentioned factors should be 
the easiest possible and be such as may not upset the 
major operations in any manner. If possible, the selection and 
timing of the minor operations should be such that they do 
contribute to the productmty and the efficiency of the major pur- 
suits. For example, in dairy-farming, the stress is of course, on the 
raising of milch-catde, but in the minor cultivation jobs, the emphasis 
must needs shift to the cropping of the fodder crops. Similarly, if 
the main pursuit is plantations^ the minor jobs like farming should 
he so selected that the main job is not interfered tvidi. Most systems 
■of farming are so designed that one, or, at the most two enterprises 
•constitute the nucleus of a farming operation and have considerable 
influence on the rest of the pursuits. When this principle is followed, 
it does not necessarily mean that only those operations wiU be picked 
up for which tlie best facilides are available ; we cannot lay all the 
stress on the availability of resources alone, it is the resultant pro- 
fitability that matters. The farmer has to weigh all the different 
factors in their proper perspective. 

Farm Operations and tbeir Selection. We should also underline 
the impact of the changes in prices and in costs on the selection 
•of the different operations, for this is another aspect of the same 
principle of choice, in its dynamic context. To make the analysis 
more reliable and realistic, the ever-recurring changes in price, 
and costs of different agricultural products must not be lost sight of. 
Changes occur in the prices of farm produce, as also in the costs of 
labour, land and other materiab used in their production. Therefore 
the decisions which a farmer makes in this regard must be reviewed 
in the new price-cost relationships. It is only the changes in the re- 
lative prices, and relative costs, and the price-cost relations that have 
.a. disturbing influence. These changes may either be of a temporary 
•duration or of a permanent nature. Temporary fluctuations, such 
.as may result from annual crop yields, speculative price movements 
•or other similar causes, may very rarely cause shifts in the farming 
operations, involving such permanent decision as new investment in 
the purchase of machinery or buildings ; these may only be postponed 
or delayed for sometime. Sometimes, these temporary changes are 
anticipated by experienced farmers, or by other farmers through the 
state information agency ; in this case, there may as well be tempo-- 
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rary shifts m the farming rouune, if possible, for often the operalionj 
already undertahen before the oimiog changes knoivn, arc 

difficult to divert to other channds they have to be follotved to their 
logical end Still, most farmers, if timely warned of the impending 
shifts m the sphere of acncukure, would like to take advantage of 
the short term price fluctuations, oT the cost reLauonships, and may at 
least make effort to bring about the desired change in their operauons 
But the practical hmitatians arc rather rigid We shall have occasion 
to study the problem of pnce-forecasung in a later chapter , suffice 
It to point out here, that the average peasant is neither so wide-atvakc, 
nor IS he so tvell informed as to be able to bring about the 
/Lsirid change sviihin the short period Hence, tempo ary 
fluctuations do not bring about any noticeable changes in farm 
operations 

Ojxratienal Shifts Permanent changes in the price-cost ratio 
and in the structure of relative prices and costs, are not 
wthout their consequences in the realm of agriculture 
If and when apparent, there would be corresponding shifts 
brought about jn the farm operaiiom. Time-hgs there may 
have to be between the first appearance of these changes and the 
resultant shifts in the farming sphere , quick adjustments may not be 
possible, nor even desirable, for that may mean a lot of waste both 
fiom the peasant’s point of view and from the national angle Such 
permanent changes may follow from some fundamental economic 
variations, say m the pattern of urban areas and localities, or m the 
consuming habits of the people, or in the character of trade rda 
tions, or in the planning targets before the nation The increased 
demand for bulky and perishable amcles, consequential upon the 
nse of an urban settlement m the vianay, for example may be 
effective in bringing about a change m the nature of the crops cul- 
tivated in that region A change in the consuming habits of the 
people, if of a permanant nature, ma\ be responsible for bringing 
about similar permanent changes in the relative prices of different 
products Correct adjustment of the farming operations to these 
permanent changes requires a correct appraisal of the significance 
of these changes in ihor impact upon them For example, 
the changes in the relative prices of certain crops, resulting 
from changed demand for uulising of same, may be effective 
and pofent enough to alter the area under that crop 

Co is and Operators Analysing the effects of the changing 

costs of land. Labour and equipment on different operauons, wc find 

the corresponding changes m their selection rather pronounced 
For example, the rent which must be paid for the us“ ofland may 
become an important causal factor m adjusiing the us“ of land to die 
cultivation of the most producuve operauon on the farm "Rent, 
in this context must not be understood in the theoretical econom c 
sense of being the “differentia! surjdus’ , but as understood m common 
parlance Thi*refore, the paym-nt of rent, and the manner of it* 
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payment, does, in no insignificant manner, influence, the uses to 
which land will be put, and the nature of the farm operations, A 
calculating peasant will certainly take into consideration the fact that 
in order to be able to pay the cash rent, he must cultivate such crops 
as give the highest return in terms of money. Similarly, changes 
in the cost (wages) of the farm labour, other things being equal, may 
influence the choice of these operations. In the event of a labour 
shortage, arising out of an increased demand from the neighbouring' 
urban area of the dispersal and ruralisation of industry, the peasant 
may have to undertake such operations as require much less labour,' 
with the consequent shift from intensive crops tobacco) to more 
extensive crops like corn, which require very few labour assistants. 
Again, the changes in the costs of equipment, {e.g. the machines 
required for the farm become costly,) may lead to an economy in their 
use, or to the introduction of co-operative farming, and Aerefore, 
co-operative ownership of the equipment. Or such operations may 
be undertaken, to the elimination of others, as may not necessitate the 
use of more expensive machinery. Shifts in the sociological field, too, 
have their repercussions, on the nature and character of farm 
operations. A farmer, -with a growing family and with increasing 
number of hands available from tviihin the family fold, may deem 
it desirable, to adopt more intensive enterprises and operations on his 
farm, so as to provide increased employment to the members of his 
family and his dependants, as his children grow maturer enough to 
help him, or he may extend the sphere of his agricultural enter- 
prises. Though conceivable, tbsoreticaljj, it is a well-known fact that 
the bigger estates get split up on the death of the head of the family ; 
sub-division and fragmentation proceeds apace. 

Nature and Geography. The principle of choice is also influenced 
by natural factors and geographical considerations. In the first 
instance, relative prices at the farm determine the divisions of 
territory among the various types of farming operations. The 
difiercnces in the farm prices arise out of the perishability of the 
farm produce and their quantity. Here the distance from the 
market counts for much, for the perishable articles would tend to be 
produced near the market, or under such favourable conditions as 
those of a speedy transport system or a scientific system of cheap 
storage. Also, the bulkiness of the produce, or what may be des- 
cribed as the relation between value and weight, having a direct 
bearing upon the marketing costs, would be another factor taken 
into consideration when undertaking the various agricultural opera- 
tions. Agriculture, thus, is influenced, in no mean fashion by the 
nature of economic conditions. In the vicinity of the urban markets, 
therefore, Avill be grown those crops and undertaken those operations 
where product is relatively greater in weight than in value. Or, in 
the vicinity of the city-markets may be laid a greater emphasis on the 
pursuit of marketing operations, rather than the strictly cultivational 
ones. Economists have tried to draw concentric circles about thb 
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indicating the nature of farm operation that may 
wi^ly be undertaken by the consaentious farmer Purely physical 
and biological factors may also influence the nature of the farm 
enterprise and agricultural operations Certain areas may be 
specifically suited to the croppage of certain produce , the pasture 
lands may encourage sheep-fanning, while the black soil may provide 
an incentive to cotton culuvation Here again the price factor must 
taken into consideration, for ihemorc remunerative crop will attract 
the peasant’s attention rather than the less profitable one In his 
choice of operations, he would be very likely, drawn to that operation 
that gives him the greatest income with the least botheration 
Hence, in view of the geographic factors like location and soil, the 
farmer should pick up those operations that are likely to fit m both 
with the pnee structure, and the unchangeable locational and 
physical factors True, that these geographical and natural limita- 
tions have been overcome, but farm operations, being largely out 
door, and dependent upion the mercy of nature, the part that the 
^'natural factors play is rather decisive 

AGRICULTURAL OPERATIONS 

AqrisuUural OptraUoiu Having discussed the pnnciple of choice, 
we now describe and discuss the various agricultural operations and 
under takings and how they are sclcctHi. As pointed out above in the 
prehmmary paragraphs of this chapter, the agricultural operauons 
cover farmings, Itve-scock, specialised operations and mtsc^aneous 
operauons Farming being for the use of the family or for purposes 
of marketing (and a commercial enterprise), these operauons are 
quite important Certain, amount of planning is aho undertaken 
on the farm Some investment is abo required in it, though this 
vanes from farm to farn) For example, under cereal farming, the 
investment requirements are entirdy different from those for 
specialised crops Irngational farming is not a little different from 
horticulture and vegetable farming Dairy fanning has needs tvhicb 
are distinct from poultry farming or cattle ranching All the 
operations arc classified m a certain manner, depending upon the 
point of View underlying the analysis Agricultural operations, which 
have already been grouped as cropping enterprises, plantations, 
marketing and cattle cnterpnscs, could also be classified as competiuve, 
complementary, and supplementary operations This classification 
appears to be quite scientibc There could be still another classifica 
tion VVe could group these agricultural operations as planning, 
preparatory substantive and foUow up operations This is 
point of View The agricultural operations may again be classified 
as a part time, or whole-time or home-craft and domestic ones It ** 
not our purpose to multiply the various classifications We shall take 
note of the more important ones The last classification doesn t 
have much connection with economic analysis. It looks at me 
problem from a different angle It may be an improvement on this 
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if we classify these operations as proprietary, self-cultivational, tenancy 
Sind co-operative. But this also is liable to confuse the real issue. 
For we shall discuss these systems of farming in a separate chapter, 
"Without further hair-splitting we shall take up die two classifications 
•vye have recognised above and discuss the various agricultural opera- 
tions with reference to these two. First, we deal with these operations 
from the point of view of time and later on we shall analyse these 
'Operations from the angle of routine. 

Time Operations: Competitive Operations. Under the heading 
■^'time operations” iaW. three types of agricultural pursuits, which may 
be adjusted according to time. First come the competitive opera- 
tions which are those that require attention at the same time of the 
year. Such enterprises may be conflicting in their demands for the 
-attention of the farmer. The farmer has to pick and choose whe- 
ther this enterprise may be undertaken or whether another one 
hecause both cannot be fitted into the time-table of the peasant. 
The agitculturist, therefore, applies the principle of choice, as 
■discussed above, and prefers to undertake and follow that operation 
which gives him the greatest remuneration. These operations arc 
mutually exclusive ; the pursuit of one excludes the undertaking of 
-another. Such instances are rather rare. For mostly the agricultural 
■operations do not fall in this category. Agricultural production is 
mainly joint production so that the growing of one crop may 
-actually mean the supplying of several commodities Still, it may 
be objected to that one crop may be grown, to the exclusion of the 
-other operations. This may mean again that the farmer becomes 
specialised. Therefore, we have to admit that certain operations, 
like cotton farming, for instance, may mean exclusively cultivating 
-one crops. Certain crops do demand complete attention from the 
larmer and it may become well-nigh impossible for him to take up 
■other jobs along side, for the main enterprise may suffer. He has to 
think while choosing the type of operation that he likes to take up. 
What he should have to take into consideration is the facts of geog- 
raphy and economics, and pursue a job which, in his opinion, brings 
about the maximum net return. A word more in this connection. 
'Competing operations do not at all mean that they are whole-time 
-or permanent- jobs to the e.xcIusion all others. 

Supplementary Operations. Enterprises may be said to be supple- 
' mentary when their demands for labour and equipment of the 
peasant do not conflict. These operations supplement each other 
in various ways and thus help to reduce, or even to eliminate the 
idle time of men and equipment as also idle land. Fallow crops, 
for example, are supplementary since they require little more labour 
than the fallow and provide tilth for the soil. Similarly, corn 
-and oats will be regarded supplementary. The work of cultivating 
-a corn crop does not clash with the jobs for oat cultivation. Srnall 
^ains demand the farmer’s labour just when he cannot be working 
-on the corn fields. These supplement the cereal crops in providing 
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employment and also provide a sort of a " nurse crop” for the 
meadows Similarly, the clover harvests precede these and do 
not in any way overlap any other crop Thess enterprises are more 
or less supplementary Cultivation and marketing enterprises, too, 
may be regarded as supplementary, for one precedes the other Such 
enterprises are of economic significance because they bring about 
an ad}ustm'*at in regard to equipment, machinery, labour and even 
land in their various employments These ventures are well 
integrated , and, from the economic point of view, luppUmcntarj 
operations should b** preferred to the competitive ones 
which are, to say the least, mutually exclusive It is happy to 
note that most of the entcrpris-^ on the farm arc supplementary 
m their character, and can be fitted into the farmer’s timc- 
tabl- one after the other Already, a search is made by the farmer 
for finding and discovcrmg a happy and remunerative blending of 
those enterprises which may be supplementary and, therefore, more 
profitable It should not be understood that the competitive enter* 
prises are also supplementary, because they may also be taken up 
one after the other There is a distinction between the two The 
supplementary operations are such that while the preparation for 
the first has been completed, and the operation “set”, the second 
operation is started off, while the competitive operations are such that 
attention devoted to one is total and cannot be devoted to another 
Hence the supplementary operations may be undertaken, nearly 
simultaneously or may immediately follow one another, whi e, m 
the case of the competitive ones, the operations are so designed that 
when one is undertaken another one cannot be taken up 

Cmp^wsntury Opfratte/u Enterprises may also be said to have- 
a tmpUm ntary relationship to each other Complementary relations 
exist when one enterprise or operation makes a definite contribution 
to another one In the case of these operations there is a definite 
help from each other For example, crojK and livestock are frequent 
ly mutually complementary, as crops may provide fodder for the 
livestock and the livestock, in turn, may furnish manures and 
nutrients for the crops Similarly, legumes help to bring up the sol 
for the production of other crops in rotation and, in turn, receive 
protection from small grains when used as a nurse crop It is, how 
ever, not possible to subtect these relationships to exact measurement, 
but these must be given proper consideration when determining 
what operations to include m a farming system m order that the 
mayjTnuru. returns may be secured Incidentally^ it may be stated 
that the complementary enterprises do constitute the chi«f economc 
reason for diversified farming Farming is mainly a part time job, 
in the sense that the peasant has not to be busy all the year round 
He enjoys what may be termed ga/tf and between the various 

crops The complementary operations are intensive operauons 
which put the farmer to hard work and get the best out of his time, 
resources, labour, land and equipment These operations may be 
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titne-tabla fm/ come (be preparatory opcntions uluch are 
undertaken as a preparation to the mam and major farming enter* 
pnscs, then the enterpris** itself attracts the farmer’s attention, and 
last foUoiv the subsequent operations which may be nec«ssar> 
in the avjnding up stage For a consaentious farmer, howrrer, 
the planning stage also appears to be an indispensable one H» 
must look ahead of times and understand very correctly sn hat arc 
the vanous punctuations in the farming routine We shall study 
these operations one by one and sec how this classification stands, 
avben tested on the touchstone of economic analjss TTie sequence 
analysis, as we have chosen to describe this particular division of 
agncultural operation, is significant because it provada us with a 
clue to the timingof the iarming operations IVhilc the above 
classification was mainly related to the simultaneity or otherwise 
of crops and other jobs, this classification concerns uscif vvith the 
routine of the crop N{ 5 edless to point out, that even in a compctmve 
operation, some sort of time and sequence adjustments need be 
introduced, some planning and preparation may be necessary for 
undertakinga specialised job, while certain follow up job or operations 
may be indisp'nsable before the neat mam job can be undertaken 
Similarly, in supplementary operauons, the same routine may have 
to be followed w hilo m the eompJemeaury ones the same prepanmon 
may hold good for the various jobs and farming adds 

PIoMiig Op ratioru Though not very apparent m actual life, 
planning stage is an important pre requisite to the mam agricultural 
production It docs not necessarily mean that every farmer siu down 
•with pen and paper and chalks out, as if he were an academician or an 
administrator, a complete programme of the vanous agricultural 
operations and the manner in which they could be integrated into 
one another, but ii only implies that even the most conscrvatire, 
superstitious and unintelligent peasant does take mental notes of the 
joutinc that he has to follow and the implications of the same 
Every peasant plans, though thes'' pbns may differ m regard to 
preciseness and detail Planning is an important pre requisite of all 
agncultural operations, cxccpung when thcs“ operauons become 
tmdiuonal and arc reduced to an unintelligent rouunc governed by 
■custom and supersuuon The planning operations may also remain 
largely “invisible for the simple reason that the farmer may under 
take them m the off season or while he 15 not at work and may not 
apparently devote much of his time to the planning stage i* 

must be conceded that if planning is wise and detailed, the piuails 
-which may arise in the pursuit of agricultural operations (and there 
jire slips for obvious reasons), may be avoided or even eliminate 
^Vhlle planning his rouune, the agriculturist takes stock of all hu 
resources, human and marerial, present and potential, and the 
vmrious uses to which they can be put and the different ways in wnicn 
they can be employed Although conspicuous by its absence in the 
33nmitive and under developed economy, (where agriculture has wen 
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reduced to a mode of living and has become already a superstitious 
routine), the planning stage still occupies an important place in the- 
transitional and the advanced economies where either the planning 
authority, or even the individual farmer tliinks, ahead of the active- 
operations, \rith a view to maximising the output, improring their 
efficiency and eliminating all avoidable wastes. 

Vnparatorj Operations. Next rank the preparatory operations 
which are in the nature of preparation for the main agricultural 
enterprise. These operations are quite “visible”, ver>' pronounced 
and prominently placed in every agriculturist’s routine. In cultiva- 
tion, they refer to the pre-sowing period ; in cattle rancliing, they 
refer to the breeding stage ; in dairy farming they refer to the 
selection of the milch cattle and their anticipated yield ; in horticulture 
they refer to the planting stage ; in short these operations are very 
essential to the succeess of the main pursuits. Agriculture is a 
complicated job and one tvhich requires careful understanding of all 
the stages of production. Farmers must know what type of prepara- 
tion is necessary for the produedvity of a certain crop, or better yield 
of a certain breed, or better productivity from certain plantations.- 
In plantations, for example, these operations are undenaken at each 
season, spraying the plants against the onslaughts of pests and 
insects is of the nature of a preparatory operation. Similarly, treating 
the milch cotvs against certain diseases is also of a similar character. 
A judicious selection of these preparatory pursuits enables a farmer 
not only to increase his productivity and improve his efficiency but 
also to eliminate tvaste or at least reduce it considerably. These 
operations are not peculiar to the more advanced among the farmers, . 
who may be better equipped with scientific knowledge and thus be in 
a stronger position to effectively cany out these operations, but they 
are also common among peasants in the backward regions -who do 
not have either equipment or knowledge, but still do some 
preparatory works even though of a crude and elementary type for 
successful farming. Much of the farming efficiency depends, it is 
admitted on all hands, on the wise and correct selection of the prepara- 
tory pursuits which can strengthen not only the major jobs but also 
the contributory and minor ones, which in turn may prove to be of 
an essentially complementary nature, 

Suhtantkjs Operations. The substantive operations are those 
which are the main jobs in the agricultural pursuit. For example, . 
dairy' farming may be a suhstantive operation, if the farm is of such a 
type that greater attention is paid to this pursuit.^ Similarly, sheep 
farming may become a substantive operation if the purpose of 
agriculture, in so far as the peasant is concerned, is that of wool 
raising. Substantive operations are the major ones, and are those 
for which the preparatory and the planning stages have been the 
essential preliminaries. In cultivation, for example, while the pre- 
sowing period may be regarded as the preparatory stage, the actual- 
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seeding, winnowing, harvesting and threshings can be regarded as 
the substantive operations It is not possible to draw a hard and 
fast line between the preparatory and the substantive punmis, for the 
simple reason that the former shade into the latter A hne could, 
however, be drawn between the planning and the preparatory jobs 
in the sense that the former relate only to the paper stage and arc 
therefore, ‘ invisible while the latter arc actual tillage or agricultural 
pursuits, which are quite “viable A similar differenuation is not 
poss blc between the preparatory and the substantive operations 
It may not be possible to tdl wh^e the preparatory ones end and 
•where the substantive ones begm Nor is there any use of such a 
differentiation Suffice it to say that the substantive operations need 
more of a farmers attention and require a lot more of his labour 
They are whole-time operauons, even for those engaged in spare- 
lime farming It is quite poss ble that one substantive pursuit may be 
undertaken when another preparatory one is being attended to for 
another agricultural job The raising of fodder crops though by 
itself a substantive operaoon, if viewed from the angle of cultivation, 
may turn out to be only a preparatory and prehminary job for cattle 
ranching This often happiens in the case of supplementary operations 
where one operauon is anucipatory (and preparatory) to the other 

Suhsiqu nt or FoUon> up Operation: These operations are usually 
hghtly treated and given an insignificant place m discussions of 
Agricultural Economics But much insignificance need not attach to 
these pursuits In the competiuve crops, for example, the so 1 often 
gets so exhausted xh&r. foUw up operations become necessary In 
the supplementary pursuits, too, one operauon is merely of the nature 
of a subsequent operauon though m itself preparatory to another 
Weeding, cleansing and other stmibr operations are only subsequent 
to certain substantive ones If wisely undertaken, and correctly 
timed, they are useful because they retain soil fertility and do not 
let agriculture suffer Calving, for example, may be subsequent to 
breeding, though preparatory to milking and dairying These opera 
tions are also indisunguishable from the preparatory ones as is clear 
from the examples just, cited But, in complementary pursuits, for 
instance, in mixed cropping and diversified fanning, the subsequent 
operations occupy a fairly important place because they are essential 
for the correct disposal of the crops In this sense, the marketing 
assignments are also of a subsequent nature, and the follow jp ones, 
the Wjor cultivauon programmes But, appropriately speaking, it is 
the storage of the harvest that can be regarded as a foflow up opeaa 
tion to the mam agricultural process. Certain processing jobs can also 
be regarded as subsequent operations, iuh: quent, but esitntial., to the 
main pursuit for instance, the processing of mutton is essential to beef 
farming though a subsequent one m itself Examples may be mu’u 
pli^ of sunilar situauons It need only be pointed out here that the 
of agricultural pursuits remains incomplete if the subsequent 
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operations or the foUow-up iobs are 

■ that tlie whole agricultural iobmavh^^^'^^°' so 

• simply because there has not been a correct fouT! 

, Pu^uiteitherby the farmer or his “staff” who get 'rather ^b 

and tired out by having been over-taxed by the substantive o;^:;:^ 

Major, Minor and Subsidiary Operations Ap-nVuif i 
neur may look at Iris ouerationc Agricultural entrepre- 

olassify them as S andTiS ^e £y 

operauons are the main operations to whfeh^tfi^ major 

his attention: say cattle-raifchinrJr cu S 

y ns occupy most of the farmer’s attentionrreso^rc^ and e”"' 

They are what the purpose of farming ic nr nn l i. ° equipment. 

the emphasis. All the other operation! a^ on 
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the form ivork is only subser^dem tn A 

of the major operations In the rnmn t' ■ ^ecomplishmcnt 

.elected is the major cmmwlSe in the TS " the crop 

•crops would be those which require his erS 

utilise his larger resources. The minor attention and which 

incidental nature to the major ones For n Potations are only of an 

•operations may be described as the m • •'^tnple, the dairy-farming 

£i ferf-greving wSd b” only "'’■I'- 

to the main operation of the farm ^ Similar?! incidental 

«ay be a ma^r operation, J,To[ ha^S’ J**, 

the minor one. These minor ooeratinne £ ? the 

conflict with the major ones : in fac‘t they are only fcedino-!h^ 

■ones, and are complementary to them. The third tvne of tn^jor 
namely, the_ subsidiary ones are those that are den?!d^''^''°u’ 
major opemtions. For example, in the case of cattle mn oh 
meat-packmg operations are only subsidiarv to .if “te-ranching, the 
of the farm. They are also of a operation 

the main operation. A correct fusion of a?l th^ ”^ture and complete 
is to be deired for the suX and is wdiat 

prises. This classification lays strees on the « hnkaee 

the farmmg operations and may not be of ® character of 

purely analytical point of view, but have bSn 

cause in the main body of this’diSn ?£ b"- 

refertoall these and £n acqutTanr^itJl^hh^^^^^^^^ 
pre-requisite to tlie understanding of the problems ^ 

agricultural operations. This partcular groupinried h? 
stood as being an improvement on the earlier clafsiSta. 

, Prodnefive, Onproductivs and Wasteful Operations On 
classification, and we have finished. AgriculmS ° 
may be viewed from the ' “productive” angt and 
classified as being productive, ussproductive anf 
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tions The productive ones are those that result m some concrete 
production on the farm, as for example, sheep-farming, crop-growing 
and horticulture All these operations, (that is to say all the opera 
tions that are usually m the peasant s time-table), are the producuve 
ones. The wise farmer only takes up the producuve opciauons and 
does not waste either his resources or his time on the unproductive 
or the wasteful oi cs All the supplementary, compeuuve and 
complementary ones are to be included in the list of the productive- 
operations The unproductive operauons may include either the 
dirccdy productive or the indirectly (remotely) productive enterprises 
In the former category may be hst^ the cultivational tasks, while 
in the latter category would be included the jobs relating to drainage 
or irrigation All those jobs, (and there are many such 
odds), that arc aimed at improving the business of farming could be 
described as productive, directly speaking and remotely speaking 
There arc also unproductive tasks that the peasant has somenmes 
to undertake in the course of his business For example, most 
of h 3 social obligations that he has to discharge are unprodueiwe 
Even his private duties, relating to his family, as for 
example, the budding of his homestead, is also not productive 
from the stncily agricultural point of view, although these jobs 
must also need be undertaken But the construction w a 
storehouse could not regarded as an unproductive work, for 
this IS an essential job from the farming angle The wasteful enter 
prises are also a part of the peasant’s life, especially m the backward le* 
gion For instance, m these communities, litigation and other 
simihr preoccupauons are of a wasteful nature A good farmer 
would aim at the ebmmation of the wasteful operations, and the 
muluplication and the tntensilcation of the productive operations, 
while he would colour his life with leisurely and rccrcauonal pur 
suits which, in the light of the above cla'sification, could 
be placed under the group "unproductive’ The unproductive ope- 
rations may be esscnual in order that the peasant ma> live fulsome 
life 

Para Culirvatton Cultivation is easily the most important of 
the agricultural pursuits In feet, it would be incorrect to say that 
agnculiure is synonymous with anything but cultivauon and growing 
ot crops Tillage, as agnculiure is often described, is the main occu 
pation of the rural populauon Cultivation, in the broader sense, 
may include the growing of crops and also the plantauons, though 
as pointed out above, the plantations arc not a little different from 
crop-growing, which are annuaf ana’ seasonaf operanons- la efte 
matter of crops-scJection, the peasant will be guided by the pnn 
ciplc of choice He shall take into considcrauon what crops would 
Yield him greatest value per acre But this is not the only isolated 
factor that he must consider, he shaU be guided by the cost price 
ratios what investment will bnngforth what production, and what 
revenues. A conscienuous farmer will also be mindful of the natural 
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limitations of his lands and soils, for the most remunerative crops 
may not admit of cultivation on that land, and therefore, may have 
to be ruled out of all practical considerations. Theoretically speaking- 
the crops that require the same amount of labour and equipment 
may be compared on this basis. Again, only those costs and returns 
which are affected by choice, need to be considered and not all the 
various costs and returns. Such crops may be compared on the 
basis of the net profits per acre. Further comparison may be done 
when the differences in costs and remrns are known, for the common 
items of costs-Iabour, rent hire charges, etc,, etc., may cancel 
each other and need not bother the peasant in his calculations. Com- 
parison is thus facilitated, and the farmer acquainted with 
labour and material requirement is able to compare the prices 
and yields of the crops. Added to the above is the general 
pattern of the farming routine, into which the crops under 
selection should lit in. If, for the sake of fitting in a certain crop, 
anticipated to be very remunerative and profitable, the peasant has 
to disturb his whole programme of agricultural production, he would 
not like to go out of the way to select that crop, for the reasons 
noted above. And then the major crops have also a preference 
over the minor ones, which can 1» sacrificed in the interests of the 
major ones. Most of the farming today is diversified farming and 
not the cultivation of isolated crops; but more of this later, 

CHOica or catops 

In all these calculations, various bases for comparison may 
be used ; for instance, the net return per man-hour may be one 
basis. This basis may be used where the crops under selection 
require more labour and more intensive work provided the 
crops under consideration, conflict at all stages and call for the same 
type of intensive work. But when a larger amount of labour is 
demanded on one crop at a time when there is no demand for labour 
on another crop, (that is to say, the two crops are in rotation), a 
serious difficulty is introduced in comparisons. No allowance is 
made for minor enterprises and calculation becomes all the 
more difficult. The use of profits per acre, as multiplied by the 
number of acres that a man may be able to work upon efficiently, is 
another basis for comparing the relative profitability of crops. But 
this method, too, is open to objection on the ground that no allowance 
is made for the interdependence of crops as between themselves. 
Therefore, it becomes all the more necessary to compare profits 
arising from a single major and competitive crop with those arising 
out of mixed cropping. But again, the effect of each cropping system 
upon the maintenance of soil fertility is also an important factor to 
be reckoned with in these calculations. The selection of cropping 
enterprises is dependent upon the nature and character of the soil, 
the limits of the peasants’ resources and the equipment that he can 
utilise for these operations. Crop selection is the resultant of all these 
factors and forces that operate in the farmer’s calculations' and are 

9 
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Operative on the farm We nuiy, therefore, conclude that there 
•could be no single method ofamvmg at the best possible selection 
nor any rule-of thumb to guide the peasant, howsoever calculating, 
conscientious or enlightened his approach to this particular 
problem may appear to be It u only where a number of 
croppmg operations require approximately the same amount of 
labour and equipment at the same times of the year and fill essen- 
tially the same place m his programmes, that the problem gets rather 
simplified But where the two conflict and the increase of the one 
IS only possible at the cost of the other, various factors, forces 
and considerations oudined above, could at best be only an aid to 
passing more correct and balanced judgment To sum up, the 
problem of crop-selection is a complicated one 

Speaalised Farming Turning our attention to a descnption 
of the various farming systems, we find that there are as many as 
three categones spseiahsed^ dnxrstfied and mixid This classification 
stresses the production aspect of culuvation We shall have occasion 
to refer to another classification below from the stnctly economic 
point of view Needless to discuss the relative merits of the two 

systems of classification the relative advantages would be evident 
as the argument develops We shall take up first classification 
first Turning our attention to this, we find that specia 
hsed farming is not the rule in agriculture Specialised farms 
may be devoted to the growing of a single crop, t g potato, 
cotton or wheat, etc These farms may be of the peasant proprietor 
type or may even be under joint management Crops may come m 
rotation, but the fact remains that farming is devoted to one crop at 
one time or m one harvesuog season Mostly, the farm, or the unit 
of fanning, IS the large scale, for if It be the small scale, it would be 
not so remunerative even to provide subsistence to a single family , 
but no hard and fast rules can be laid down, nor any generalisations 
made. The crop that is selected for tillage is the one that is most 
paying from the point of view of remuneration, and consistent 
with the limitations imposed by natural and physical facton 
It IS possible that the soil may be of a specific nature and 
may not permit of any other type of cultivation In that case it 
would not be possible to bring about any shifts in croppage 
Once planned, the remaining operations follow, without much bother 
to the peasant Attention is only to be devoted to one crop and not 
to many The advantages of expert knowledge accrue both to the 
peasant and the produce Better concentration is possible and the 
specialised type of machinery could be employed for cropping 
and the follow up processes Emphasis could also be laid on the 
improvement ofthe quality of the produce, and if it is a large farm, 
there could also be scope for capenmentauon and research But 
there is the seamy side, too, the total dependence of the peasant on 
one single crop might mean htsutte* rum m times of some natural 
calamity, or the prevalence of a disease m the crop, or m the event 
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of a fall of price of that particular crop. Probably that is why 
‘‘ mixed farming ” is in vogue these days. ^ 

Mixed Farming, By tiiis type of farming, the farmer puts his 
eggs in as many baskets as possible. He does not cultivate only one 
crop, but grows on the same plot of land as many crops as he can. 
This ma)- be done by resorting to methods of supplementary crop^ 
ping, or more usually, complementary crops. Even if one crop fads 
the peasant can (depend on the other farm products and crops. 
Several benefits accrue from this pracrice. Fullest use is made of the 
son and the completest possible assortment of crops is cultivated by 
the peasant. Mostly these are complementary crops that are grown 
■or the crops that are nearly simultaneously grown, even if they be 
of the supplementary type. The problem that faces the farmer is to 
find out the most profitable crop-combination, consistent with the 
technical possibilities of cultivation. The principle of comparative 
advantage may be followed. Comparisons will have to be two-fold : 
the relative advantage of crop-combination in the same region 
and the relative advantage of tlie products in the competing area. 
True, comparative advantage is indeterminate, until these two sets 
of relative advantages are compared with each other to calculate in 
which the ratio of advantage is the greater for the particular crop- 
combinations. There are other determinants, too, the resources of 
the peasant, the availability of resources and the outlook of the 
farmer, as also soil conditions. It seldom happens that the par- 
ticular farm has such a clear advantage that the other farms may 
remain out of competition. Again, the quantitative aspect muse 
nlso be taken into consideration, for the wise calculating farmer 
must make an intelligent estimate of the quantity of each crop to 
be produced. It is especially true of mixed farming crops, which 
go in rotation. The complementary, supplementary', joint-product 
relationships as benveen products and operations must be weighed, 
in addition to the usual well-known considerations of climate, soil, 
•distance from the market, labour supply and managerial and entre- 
preneui'ial skill. The comparative advantage may be calculated in 
'terms of gross return per acre, net cash return per acre, 
met cash returns per man-hour, or net returns on the business. 

Diversified Farming. The system, “diversified” farming, 
is said to obtain when the farmer gets his income mostly 
from ttvo or more crops or operations. The most advantageous 
•operations are combineil with cultivation, in order to maximise 
the income of the peasant. Certain advantages are expected 
from the diversified system of farming. A longer time of 
employment is there : labour, equipment and even land are more 
fully utilised and more completely employed. Also, the fertility' of 
the soil is better kept in balance, if instead of one crop or operation, 
two or three crops are grown in succession or two or more operations 
-are undertaken one after the other. We saw in the second chapter 
.{Modern Farming), that certain crops in a certain order in rotation 
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would serve to improve the soil structure and the productive 
capacity Legumes, for instance, transfer atmospheric nitrogen 
from the air to the soi! Similarly dose^growing forage crops reduce 
erosion and add much needed organic matter when they are 
ploughed under. Certain crops may ako be regarded as “companion 
crops”, for example, the oats and alfafa These crops fall under 
the category of “complementary” crops More certain sources of 
income are secured if the farmer resorts to diversified fanning 
dependence on a single crop is reduced Many farms have a 
vanety of types of land and soil conditions which are better 
utilised if several crops are grown, each best adapted to a particular 
soil A part of the soil may be dry and the other part may be 
wellimgatcd, both the t^pes could be utilised if diversified farming 
were the rule and the pracucc Some farms can raise two or more 
crops a year on the same land and the advantage of diversified system 
IS very obvious Diversified farming may al^ mean some losses, 
in that the farmer’s attention may be diverted into many channels, 
without concentrauon in any single one, the result may be that 
all the different culutauonal operauons may suflcr, unless the 
peasant is cxpenenccd and able to manage diversificauoti m 
agnculture and cultivation Multiple-crop farming is thus 
preferred to single-crop farming, or even to singlfrharvest cultivation, 
on a mixed type Diversification may also be there in point of 
location this means that there is a greater locational spread in 
this business, farming u not concentrated in one place 

Muhtplt Parmrg. Cbsdy connected with the above is muUtplr 
fanning, which needs be distinguished from the diversified type 
While the latter relates to other the diversification of faming 
(adverted to m the last paragraph), or to the diversificauon of the 
culuvational operauons, as for example, many crops raised on the 
same farm, > t many crop-combinations on the farm, the former 
doenbes that system of {arming that has on it several agricultural 
operauons, like cultivation, stock breeding and homcultural 
operations, all combined on the same farm This type may also 
be termed as “combined” farming Several combinations of 
different agricultural operations may be thought out, feed and 
livestock farming, crop and livestock farming, crop-feed livestock 
farming, \egetable-crop-feed livestock farming, and vegetable- 
fruit crop-livestock farming etc , etc The advantages are similar 
to those arising from diversified and mixed system, though on a 
^•ery much extended scale Widest possible employment is thus- 
afforded to the farmer, who may also combine certain subsidiary 
operauons to the main farmit^ and dairying operauons On famfiy 
farms, and especially m the case of those who have a large number 
of dependants to support, niultiple-larming is the most appropriate 
system m vogue, for it provides an opportunity for exterided 
employment to nearly all the members, and avoids over-cmwding 
on the farm, and also conunuousjohs, well integrated and well knit as 
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between themselves. Even under subsistence farming, the adoptiou 
•of multiple farming will go far to help the peasant in affording 
■him several avenues of remunerative occupations; and thus may 
inflate his income, provide him with another string to the bow, 
■and invest him with more stable sources of revenue. But, it may 
be pointed out that it requires extra-hard effort and energetic 
input on the part of the peasant that multiple farming could be 
successful and also remunerative enough to compensate him for 
labour put in. A certain amoimt of judicious selection of the 
various operations is also an essential prerequisite to the practice 
of multiple-farming. The most remunerative combinations have 
to be chosen and then wisely put through. On the other hand, 
if a slight mistake is made either in the choice of operational 
combinations, or in the methods of their implementation, the 
peasant will find all his work a failure, and his input wasted. 

Subsisiem and 'Family Farming. Another way of looking at the 
same problem of farming and cultivation is that from the point of 
•view of income. We have a classification ; rnbsistonce^ family and 
surplus farming. Though not strictly related only to agriculture, 
(for in these types, multiple and diversified farming may 
be the usual practice), sdll, simply because of the fact that we shah 
have to refer to these types of farms time and again, it is proper that 
•we understand what these terms connote, without trying to implicate 
ourselves in the problems attendant thereupon. Subsistence farming 
is mainly concerned with providing food and shelter to the cultivator 
and does not give him anything more than bare and very essential 
necessaries of life. This is usually practised in the backward economies 
■or even in the transitional economics, where the pressure of population 
as high and the availability of land rather low. The resources of the 
farmer are quite meagre and he is unable to afford the improved 
technique of farming. Usually this type of farming is tenant- 
•cultivation witli the prevalence of rack-renting. An improvement 
on this system is that of family farming, which is the next stage of 
agricultural evolution, brought about by a welfare state conscious 
of the good of agriculturists. To each family is given land 
sufficient to ensure to them living at a modest level. Often, these 
units are indivisible, and the farmer, with resources, larger than the sub- 
sistence cultivator, resorts to multiple cultivation, in his search for 
maximised income and fuller employment. Thus peasantry 
is a little better off than in the case of subsistence cultivation, 
-when they are just on the level of bare subsistence and can 
iU-afford to effect any improvement on the farms. Then there 
ds the category of surplus farming, under which the cultivator has a 
■disposable and marketable surplus, though it may not be large 
enough. Farming may tend to become a little more specialised ; it 
may be the stage of mixed farming as described above. And the 
3ast stage is '^commercial”. Production and cultivation 
are carried on only for the sake of marketing and the 
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s>’siem may become highly specialised and scientific The unit ofi 
agriculture may also tend to enlai^e In most of the advanced 
countries, this type is prevalent 

Modem Mccbanised Farmi^ The above description would remain 
incomplete if we did not recapitulate the mam trends in modem 
cultivation and did not make a mention of modern mechmised 
cultivation The modern system of cultivation is not the subsistence 
type , It IS surplus and commercial farming, with a view to produc- 
ing for the whole community and the market, and not for the self or 
the family As detailed ab«^, m the chapter on Mod rn Faming, the 
present day farming is undertaken on scientific lines and farm- 
management has already become a specialised subject of study and 
practice Under “free economics”, the large estates arc being broken 
up and the system of peasant cultivation is Leing encouraged, m 
order to promote mixed and multiple farming and to widen 
employment opportunities, in the country-side In the regimented 
economies, however, larger units of cultivation is stilj the rule and 
cultivation of a specialised nature, for often the economy is 
so much planned and co<irdinated that the problem of fighting the 
menace of unemployment m the rural regions does not very much 
bother the state But, leaving aside the primitive and backward 
countries, the trend is towards mechanised and scientific farming 
From the above discussion, on the economics of cultivation, it is 
clear that, m view of the advantages accruing from the systems of 
multiple and mixed and diversified cultivation, these systems are 
coming into vogue Agricultural cultivation is getting more 
and more divcnified, if only to reap the largest harvest out of the 
soil The ends in the sphere of cultivation are no longer to provide 
subsistence either to the farming community or to the nation at large, 
but the wider interest of stabilising the economy and providing the 
fullest possible opportunity for the diffusion of employment is what 
the agricultural policy of an enlightened stale aims at, and culm’a- 
tion is made subservient to this end In the light of this, the 
natural consequence would be the change brought about m the 
complexion of agricultural tillage In short, it would be correct to 
say that subsistence farming is disappeanng and yielding to family 
farming in the backward regions, while multiple and divenified 
systems of tillage are being adopted alongside, in the advanced 
regions the trend is towarifa commercialised farming and specialised 
cultivation is being adopted 

Pfantations. Ffantations arc simiiarfy situaterf as the onArriry' 
crops are And similar categorisation may be done m this, too 
From the standpoint of the agnculiunst the mam difference is m 
the hfe-span A fruit tree does not come into bearing for a few 
years after it is planted , its yields are rather low at first, then they 
nse to the maximum, stay there for some time and later on decline 
until the tree is dead or is rrmoved Fruit and nut-growing are 
truly long-range enterprises, each tree going through a lifecycle 
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^embling that of a man. Climatic requirements are more rigid 
in the case of the fruits than for any other crop. Apples could only 
be grown in certain climates and soils. Fruit farms are 
truly specialised farms. But there are certain good points, too. 
They utilise but very little land and, comparatively speaking, arc 
very productive. But they have a high investment jier acre, both in 
terms of money and waiting. Again, the fruit farms have 
very little livestock requirements ; they have usually a cow or two 
for the needs of the farmer-planter. Fruit farms, even the 
smaller ones, hire relatively larger man-power : their labour 
requirements are comparatively high. At the time of harvesting, 
a great deal of hand labour is needed, though for a short time. A 
similar cultivation-farmer may well be self-sufficient, though the 
fruit farm may need a dozen helpers, And there is very little 
prospect of mechanisation in the field of horticulture. Spraying, 
pruning, thinning and picking, all these operations require hand 
labour, which is usually engaged on piece-work basis. Similarly, 
in tea and sugar plantations, the requirements with regard to labour, 
usually, are inadequate; the way in which forced labour was 
recruited by the European planters for their plantations is notorious 
for the harshness of the measures adopted by them. In the 
plantations, the supplementary crops do not very much thrive. The 
problems are also not a little different from those of the cultivation 
farm ; the fertilisers have to be selected with an eye to their specific 
use for the particular plant. Also, adjustment in regard to the 
price-cost rations is rather difficult to be attained, for in the periods 
of remunerative prices, if the plants are grown, they may fruit only 
when the lower prices prevail ; sound judgment is very essential. 

Vegetable Farming. Crops similar to fruit crops are vege- 
tables. Such farms offer a wider assortment of species than the 
fruit farms. Part of the vegetable farms grow only one or two 
varieties, but others grow a larger variety of vegetables. It is 
mostly mixed farming that they practise on these farms. The 
purpose behind this practice is that peasants ivant that some 
produce keeps going to the market. Also, many more farms grow 
vegetables for home use than grow fruit ; vegetable gardens attached 
to family-residence are very common. Of course, it is the easier 
and better variety of the vegetables that are grown on family 
gardens. But such crops are not very important from the economic 
point of view, for obvious reasons. These vegetable farms can also 
shift from one type of production to another rather quickly. New 
areas come into production soon enough, and the older ones are also 
displaced in the same manner. Similarly, there are shifts both in 
regard to location and production. Another characteristic is that 
they' are not large-scale farms. They tend to be located near 
cities and other urban areas, or on lands of high economic capacity 
if not natural fertility. Vegetable-gardening, as this form of cultiva- 
tion is known, is also maintained at a high level of tilth and fertility. 
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These farms also hire abtoflabour^ if production is undcruten 
for the market Both the growing and picking of vegetables 
require much hand labour, these fams may be popularised in over- 
populated regions, for they will tend to ease the pressure of populanon 
by providing wider employment Especially, harvesting is a hand 
operauon These farms have relatively small acreage and, therefore, are 
intensively operated with much labour and materials combined with a 
small area of land The decisions m regard to selccuon and sequence 
of crops are very much subject to dimatic and seasonal hazards. 
To bring the produce to the market at the right time also requires 
careful planning Diseases and pests are very serious problems on the 
vegetable farms Varieties and producuon practices change fre- 
quently, so the successful grower must be constantly on the alert 
The markeung problem is also acute for the vegetables are highly 
perishable goods , they seem to have only a market valuation The 
problems of storage and processing face the distant and out of ihc- 
way grower Grading, and packagmg arc also other issues 

LIVESTOCK 

Livestock is an important accessory for the culuvator. 
Even for the ordinary peasant farmer, livestock provides the power 
necessary for the common cultivations, while the cows and bufeloes 
ytdd milk for the family Meat and other animal products are also 
nseful to the peasant In the purdy agricultural operations, the farmer 
receives the valuable farmyard manure to provide nourishment to the 
soil In the backward countries, parucularly, cattle are an import- 
ant source of assistance to the peasant , they car^ his produce to the 
market, help him in ploughing, and other farm operations, and 
also give him food But m the devdoped economies, too, cattle area 
useful adjunct to the farming routine, for haulage and fo^ purposes 
Cattle are, therefore, important in all economic systems, even though 
modern machinery has tended to replace them to a large extent 
There may be livestock farms of a very specialised nature, or 
feed and livestock farms, or crop-and livestock farms We shall 
discuss, m rather details, the different charactenslics of each, 
after we have discussed the basis of selection of the live-stock farming, 
from the theoretical point of view The cattle have twin advantages, 
they convert their feed into useful food and energy so essential for the 
farmer Broadly speaking, dairy farming, poultry farming, sheep- 
farming, cattle-ranching, are all to be included in this category of 
•*'cattfc AmruTg-” nVea- cxfdr pnsdivif AV I’lW m 

milk and other dairy products, but also to wool, eggs chicken, far, 
lard, hides, leather, boncmeal, mutton, beef and other similar 
produce Needless to point out that cattle are an Important 
asset to the economy if wisely used, but if not correctly used, they may 
prove to ^ an evil and a burden, consuming away the vital rerourets 
of the economy, as in the case of India, which has the largest 
number of cattle, but the lowest amount of dairy-pwucts, 

niggardly quantum ofleathcr production, and negligible producuon 
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of meat and mutton. One advantage with cattle is that these 
would nearly always fit in any climate in which man could live 
.^Iso the soil limitations do not matter seriously for the cattle farm! 
-Feed and fodder crops could as well fit in with the rotation of crops. * 

Choice of Livestock. Different classes of livestock use different 
iinds and amount of labour, feed, pasture and other resources. Beef 
.and dairy cattle consume a greater variety of fodder than do pigs. 
This “industry” comes into competition with the production of 
•crops. Time has to be distributed between crops and the cattle. 
And then, initially speaking, the peasant, especially the one who 
wants to go in for the specialised type of cattle farming, has to incur 
.rather heavier costs than the one who is to be engaged on the 
•■ordinary cultivation. This is an important consideration in the 
field of cattle farming. The objective in the selection of livestock 
•enterprises is to secure the most profitable utilization of home-grown 
-feed, pasture, and labour, in order to maximise his margin of profits, 
-over a number of years, for the life-span of animals chosen. In 
-case this industry is “supplementary”, and the farmer has not to spend 
-any extra-time and resources on this, he has only to decide whether 
the additions to his total net returns resulting from the transformation 
■of the various crops into animal products are enough to compensate 
him for extra e&rts, energy, time and capital invested. But if 
the livestock industry encroaches upon resources, material and 
human, required for crop production (that is, tvhen the two are 
‘'competitive”), the problem is that of deciding whether he should 

• concentrate on his cultivation and sell his crops or convert them into 
animal products for purposes of marketing. The problem is similar 
to that of selecting the crops, and the clue is provided by identical 
principles. Another consideration is that the yields on stock 

ifarms are usually higher than on grain farms or equally good farms 
of equivalent fertility. Again, in deciding upon whether he should 
keep cattle, pigs, sheep, or a combination of them is determined by 
the kind of fe^ at his disposal, the relative prices he can secure for 
the different classes of livestock products, the way in which the 
•.resources on it can be utilized, and the limits impost thereby. The 
personal likes and dislikes of the farmer also matter in determining 
his choice To sum up, expenses and income alone do matter in the 
: selection of cattle enterprises, by products and their utilization vis-a-vis 
these enterprises are an important consideration, too. 

Different Types of Cattle Vanns. Let us now enumerate diffe- 

• rent types of cattle enterprises. Firstly are specialised livestock 
ifarms, which specialise in one or two cattle enterprises. ^ The special 

advantage lies in the fact of their specialisation, like mutton or 
'beef, etc. In this category ate included dairy-farming, poultry 
farming, cattle ranching and sheep farming. Various considera- 
"tions do vary with each enterprise, and depend upon the nature 
;and character of the same. In dairy-farming, for instance, the 
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chief factors to be considered are the milk yield of cattle, their 
milking period and breeding potential In sheep farming, the 
peasant shall exclude all considerations of mutton yield of the- 
sheep, but Will concentrate upoi the wool bearing marino type 
Similarly, in the sphere of poultry farming, the mam considerations 
will be that of egg and chicken production and provision will 
have to be made for better productivity in this respect In cattle 
ranching, considerations governing the enterprise would concern 
themselves with greater m“at and mutton production and the follow 
up industries related thereto Next, we underline the mam 
characteristics of the feed and liveitock farms The mam problems, 
concern themselves with the production of the feed, fodder ard 
pasture crop with a view to providing the same for cattle, on a 
self-sufficient basis Controlled grazing, adequate fencing, supple 
mentary forage crops, improving the mixture of pasture crops and 
contour ridging of pastures on slopes to collect water and prevent 
erosion arc some of the problems that face the farmer Analy’smg 
the factors underlying crop-livestock operations, we find that this- 
type combines significant amounts of cash crop and livestock pro- 
duction This has the advantages of a fuller employment 
of land, labour and equipment, snbibty of income and lessening 
of the disease hazards But there are abo some dements- 
of the system, exceptionally unusual skill is called for in this 
type of enterprise and then the marketable surplus rnay be too- 
meagre to be remunerative But the flexibility of farm enterprise 
and possibility of us adjustment to the vicissitudes of weather 
and market, is an overwhelming benefit arising out of this mixed 
operation In short, this particular vxriety of farming is most 
remunerative 

Marketing Next in importance rank marketing operations 
Since the days of subsistence farming are now over, and farming, 
mostly on a surplus level, the produce b*mg disposed of m a 
suitable market, these opTations have become well nigh significant 
These markets may be local, regional and national , or the other 
grouping may be primary, secondary and final markets Different 
produce is grown for local markets, only the perishables 
would be consumed there without loss of value, g g veget- 
ables But for the regional markets, the productive efforts of the 
farm“r may b“ div'ricd into rather different channeb, he may 
produce thos“ commodities that may have a greater durability, e g 
fruit, meat, cereab, etc But the national and distant raariccts 
may influence the farming activity in a different manner, he may 
produce goods of a standardised variety and may resort to grading, 
etc With the development of means of communication and 
transport, however, th“ farm-r has become b tier equipp“d to dispose 
of even the p*rishable produce in distant markets At the same 
time, storage facilities are bnng extended by the national state 
cics , and this also goes to improve the marketability of his goods 
Still, the process of adjustm-nt of the farm produce to the changing 
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market conditions is rather a complicated phenomena, and often 
mistakes are made and the process of adjustment gets rather difficult. 
Coming to the second classification, tve find that the primary 
markets relate to that elementary stage -where the farmer markets 
his produce. It may be said to exist in the village, where the peasant 
has often to dispose of his produce to the local money-lender, or 
where the Arhatia (the whole-saler’s agent) or the petty-stockist may 
purchase his crops, harvested or standing. The secondary stage in 
this business of marketing comes when the petty dealer in the village, 
shopkeeper-cum-moneylendcr, resells the produce in a bigger urban 
market or to the wholesaler •, in this the farmer seldom enters, it is 
only rarely that the ignorant and poor peasant bothers himself to 
the regional markets. The final stage may be said to have set in 
when the same produce, raw or in a processed state, is sold to the 
final consumers either direct by the wholesaler (as to the factory 
owners or to the foreign dealers) or through the agencies of the re- 
tailers. In the first stage, marketing concerns itself with procure- 
ment, in the second stage, to stocking, and in the jinal, to 
retailing. 

Miscellaneous. Under this heading, we group several agricul- 
tural operations, mainly of an indirect nature. This may include 
keeping of farm account and records, book-keeping and inven- 
tories, surveys and returns ; all these have to be maintained by the 
peasant who aims at scientific management of his farm. The peasant 
has to be extra-vigilant, if only because of the complicated namre of 
his enterprise and the way it depends on the inclemencies of tveather. 
;He need analyse his cost-return accounts and records in order to 
discover the trends in his business and sample surveys may have to be 
conducted in order to arrive at quick conclusions and decisions ; 
these arc mosdy conducted with the aid of expert agencies. A, 
-good system of records would go far to indicate the main trends in 
the farm revenues : these records may be in respect of his farms, 
livestock, pasture and labour, and, above all, his revenue returns. 
fOperating statements may be necessary for clarity of understanding 
and for correct analysis of the situation ; these statements may relate 
'to various transactions on the farm, to expenditure and receipts, 
'to various inventories and above all to operating costs and net 
worth. Other similar activities may concern them with activities 
related to the financing of agriculture, securing that finance at the 
'cheapest rates and from the best agencies. The valuation of farm 
properties is a connected operation : he shall have an appraisal of 
'the market value, the loan value and, fin'ally, arrive at the true 
'assessed value of the farm, livestock, orchards and feed. Selecting 

• a farm may also be put in this group ; this may involve him in a 

• study of the real-estate market with a view to knowing the farm prices. 
Te shall also take the various factors into consideration, for example, 

''• oils, topography and climate, as also the problem of location.^ But 
'“-yith most farmers, their farms are hereditary. The planning of 
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buildings, residential and {arm, and carrying out the farm sal 
■surveys, arc also allied acnvitjcs In adiuon to all th« 
the farmer must also know how to secure, to the best of ha 

advantage, the fullest assistance from the state, public and voluntary 

agencies , make use of the latest in the technique of agnculniie 
j research, utilise information relating to his business 
and above all, to plan his work within the frame \vork of law * 


StnntARY AKD CONCLUSIONS 


In this chapter we discussed the various aspects of agricultural 
■operations In the preLnunary secuon, we saw how the pnncifJe of 
■choice worhs out in practice, and in what manner the adjustment 
•ofcost price relauonshipsB earned out m the sphere of agncuhurc. 
The agriculhtral operauons were grouped under vanous headings, the 
more import^*^* being compeuuvc, supplementary and compI^ 
mentary, and fhc planning, preliminary, substantive and subsequent 
•operations. 'Ve discus^ each one in rather details Next, 
we discovered how this pnnciplc of choice applies m the spheres of 
farming and cattle“operauons Farming and culuvation woe 
•dealt with under vanous headings and groups In hvestod 
farming we outlined the various types of the same Markeung 
operations and the miscellaneous ones were also given a desenpaw 
treatment in th» chapter Under the heading, “miscdlaneous”, 
several allied operauons were outlined, and these may well be 
regarded as essential to the suc«s$ of agriculture One thing 
that needs be stressed here is the personal factor m the busmtss 
of the agriculturist, ir hts personal likes and dislikes, aputudes and 
•sentiments '^e agriculiunsi’s personality is of paramount 
Importance to the nature, character and type of his punuits. An 
•enlightened farmer wdl take to agnculture in a very saentific 
manner, and would deal with every problem on its merits. But, 
•on the* other hand, a conservative, supcrsuuous and ignorant 
peasant would only be content with carrying on his pursuit in the 
tradiuonal manner, without weighing the pros and cons of ^ 
issues that face him from umc to time That is why, inthu 
concluding section, we have set forth m rather emphauc tenns, 
the Significant place that the “personal factor” occupies in the 
business of farming SeconJljt we must nlso round off thu 
discussion with stressing the importance of the financial resources 
of the farm, even m the event of deficiency of certain material 
and human resources, the farmer could very well punuc his calh^ 
nuite efficiently, if he has no dearth of financial means. But As 
IS rather a difficult matter, for the farmers, all over the v-orid, 
have charactensucally a very low staying povs-cr and mea^ fina^ 
cial resources, though these could be substantially supplemented 
by state, public or the private agencies, as far as possible. 
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AGRICULTURAL SYSTEMS 

Agriculture— Operations and Systems 5 Their Relative Significance . Inter- 
farm Organisation— Family Fanning : Scattered Farms and Their Patterns : Com- 
pact Tillage: Settlement T^-pe; Decentralised Variety ; Integrated Systems. Group. 
Managctncnt — Communal Farming -.Joint Cultivation : Co-operative Collectivisa- 
tion. Unit Cultivation — Farming Skills : Peasant Fanning : Metayage : Estate- 
Farming : Tenancy. Summary and Conclusions. 

In the last chapter, we discussed in detail, the various, 
aspects of agricultural operations and saw how these opera- 
tions influenced the nature, character and course of agriculture- 
In this chapter, we propose to discuss the chief systems of tillage 
and their main characteristics. This subject stands in sequence 
to that of the operations, for the reason that the peasant is more 
concerned ^vith the systems of tilling, rather that with the grouping, 
and classification of the operations that he undertakes. 

AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture being a composite industr)', there are various- 
aspects of the same. But tillage is the most important 
constituent of agriculture and the most fundamental occupation 
in this sphere of economic activity; the system of farming requires- 
a specialised smdy on our part as a prerequisite to the more intimate 
and detailed understanding of the problems of land tenures- 
and village organisation. The last chapter served as a kind 
of introductory dcscripuon of various types of activities^ 
undertaken on the farm, this study seeks to develop deep into farming, 
business mainly and only incidentally notices the other "operations”' 
which may be regarded as minor or subsidiary to the major job- 
of cultivation. We are concerned with the farming aspects of 
agriculture and would exclude other operations, like marketing, 
surveying, book-keeping and maintaining of records, etc. This means- 
that all those jobs that are, in other words, “e.xtemal” to the farm- 
life and farming activity are not to be noticed in this study. 
In our opinion, the external jobs are not so vital to the main 
tasks and assignments on the farm, and do not influence eitlier' 
the life of the villager or his outlook or village organisation 
or even the various aspects of farm-management. Hence, it is- 
vitally essential to get a more intimate and detailed knowledge 
of the various systems of farming in particular. 

Operations and Sjstms, The term '^operations” refers to- 
different types of tasks that are undertaken on the farm and that are 
incidental to the main job of agriculture, for example, cultivation, 
plantation, livestock farming, horticulture and miscellaneous other- 
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jobs. But by the term “systems” uc understand the method 
farming , for example, scattered farming, tenant farming, group 
farming and group minagemcnt. Agriculture consists of much more 
than a mere conglomeration of a number of farms , the farms can 
fitted together, for the purposes of tillage, according to so many 
patterns Under the heading ‘^systems attention will be given to 
tbe various “patterns” according to which tillage is carried on 

Th tr Ktlatro Signijitanct The significance of operauons la 
in the fact that they imfiarted us an understanding of the 
numerous jobs in the field of agricultural activity and their 
relevant place in the agricultural set up of the economy and 
in the routine of farming A study of agricultural operauons 
acquaints us with the essentials of agricultural jobs and their 
mam characteristics, but a study of agricultural systems, on the 
other hand, informs us about the various ways in which difTcrcnt 
farms may be tilled , we are thus brought closer to the realities of 
cultivation A study of the operational odds in their bearing on 
agriculture is an indispensable prerequisite to the understanding 
of the problems of the various “systems” of tillage which, m turn, 
have a determining influence on the village organisation, an impor 
tant topic of study m the field of Agricultural Economia 
Purthermore, problems and issues arising out of a study of Land 
Tenures can. also be grasped better if we have a background knovf 
ledge of the essenuals of farming systems Thus, most of the problems 
have their roots in systems of husbandry Even now when the agncul 
lural operations have a wider canvas than ever before, the fact 
that tillage is easily the most important job and voll probably ramia 
so for some time to come, should be recognised We study thu 
subject under three mam headings , Interfarm organisaUon, group 
management and unit farming Under the first, all the various 
types of tillage will be viewed briefly, under the second joint sistems 
and under the last unit farming 

Inttrjarm Qrgflnjtaiton Interfarm organisation is the next subject 
that we take up now for discussion The major distinction in the 
pattern of inter faim organisation is that between liaving the farm 
homes and farmsteads scatttrtd all over the countryside, and having the 
farmsteads packed closely together in a village, with farm lands 
located away from the village Diflerent issues arise in diflercct 
farms, these we shall discuss in this section ScaUtrti firms 
have strange patterns, which we shall have occasion to detail, while 
the compact farm is beneficial from some other point of view, and fiiu 
certain other repercussions, both on the character of agriculture atid 
the nature of farming The settlement farm has different characi^ 
ucs and newer ends to achieve While the d ctntrahstd farm is another 
speaal vanint that we shall notice in this survey, the mUgratid vancty, 
that prevails m certain parts of the Amencas, is also an mtemtin? 
experiment that is being tried We shall, in this sccuon, describe ine 
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5clf-sufficient basis; everything priced Tn”?h undertaken on^a 

by those who produce it Ai t k„ is consume? 
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are also family farms, which may be bmh faS'^""^ 
units. On this farm, the familv and the fa?m business 

arc just family enterprises. The various variam/ ^°Sether. They 
Mmxrajt farms and resiikntial farms r nrc part-thno farms 

a.d .h= West, t.rc.,lso (arms Sued 

knotm ,ns the “tvorkingmen’s alloimcnj" T r"’ arc 

apart and we shall consider them farms are a class 

inlerfarm organisation. The farm [r^'also '>’P“ of 

Aatneed only bother die rTscarcher unit, but 

-aia’^r" «™ “^“^“fo^'uifa™ fc 

the ranii]j^''an'dXc farra'Setfo^ t^lh'/""*’ ^ where 

wanant of the same. The faS X f ’ “'a"'" “ Se 

■th?e ooaotbt. The busLrS t ” ah 

•this respect are the retail stores, often run as fa^^^ ^n 

the event of such a fusion of busffieS and T In 

pants, there could not really lac anv ^ P^rtici- 

Jeorctically speaking. An artificial ^diffieE”" E even 

be made ; for example, treating a farm rcsidcntial^r^arr””^^’ however, 

garden as quite a seWate en EaS " , i 

iarm; but this type of separatior r P^“ of the 

the entrepreneurial decisions more confusS 

•family .^ze” farm, is lame eSS ; " ' 

labour and employ the resources of'^nn utilize the 

area; this particular term is time r, "" average farm in the 

exact and precise in its connotation Tfee r’ 

.ize of farm for each family. The family “type” Va^m° ^ separate 
variant that may hire extra labour fn cemiin^nn ’ however, is a 
lave .surplus labour in the “offseason.” Eort Er 
1 hving to the family, and the satffSio^ 

.arm business thrive, to every member f 

arms are of many types- S ^’^“hy 

lomecraft types and tL tvorkinemen’s part-time units, 

Lim at convening the tenant and^farm labou^f^^‘-f^™-^^^ holdings 
inits. Without sufficient resources to famihes mto owner 

irms, these poor famiS s E a?lo ted^ru ^ 

.ab.= .herc .0 h„e tad.pc„d:X1nrl C 
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umefarmsardusually anotherstnng to the former’s bow Hmitraft 
forms are those on which home manufacturing is combined i\ith 
farming , hence arc really special types of part time farms Vjiuiinttal 
farms are establishments, maintauicd in the rural distncts for the 
purposes of residence rather than for production Worhngmtifi 
allotments are laid out in small parches of gardens, leased from the 
local authontjes Similar are the stmll garden forms 


SealfereJ Farm: andtbtr Fatterja Farms are usually scattered 
all over the countryside The farmers have, therefore, to walk to 
the farmsteads every day, transport feed and fodder from the 
field to the homestead and haul manure hack to the field This 
raises the problems of transport costs which may be added to the 
mam costs of farming Seallmd farming may be advantageous, 
in that the farmers business is not paralysed in case of pests and 
diseases visiting a certain farm in a certain locabty , he may 
also be able to reap the fuller advantages of various types 
of soils and lands, and the peasant may as well be in a position to grow 
a larger number of crops and undertake a greater vancty of ope* 
rations and thus secure for him a more stable income But me 
disadvantage lies in that large>8ca)e compact farming may be an 
tmpossibilicy and mechanisation may not be practised on these 
scattered farms , agam the peasant may lose a lot cf tune- 
in moving from one farm to another But this type of farming is 
practised not out of constderauon for the pros and cons of the vancty, 
but out of traditional reasons That has been the practice for 
a fairly long time, or holdmgs have been subdivided on 
account of the law of inheritance There are many patterns 
of this vanant the rtclangular^ the regular^ the irregular^ the 
parallel anA the drvtded holdings The rietangidor pattern is, as the 
terms imply, a georaetneal type drawn out m the form of a rectangle 
The regular layout may be any other pattern on a geometneal design 
irregular strip are ofa complex and irregular pattern, lying oa 
the countryside in a block of some unfamiliar design Parallel 
are usually laid along the roadside or the bank of nver m paralkl 
farms, they arc suited for community life of the tnbal pattern 
Dtvidd holdings are the nile^ where the effort has been to subdivide 
each part of scattered forms , they could also be named as 
mentsd holding These holdings are the rule m certain economics 
like India, where opratc laws of a strange concept of equity y 
an economic size, theso holdings secure a good balance of arable land, 
woodland, and meadows But if earned too far, this resulu in 
uneconomic, wasteful farming 


Compaet Farmmg The tompaet type is either lar^ scale 
or small scale ^Vhat factors determine the scale of faming, 
are analysed m rather detoll m a later chapter Suffice « 
to point out here, that the laigcr male has the adi-antage of modem 
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living for the subsistence of them Si means, to earn a 

changes in the patterns of agriculture couM ^ n ^^''Sesized farms 
the smaller units the Posilo? in "egar^to nrod"""'' - 

so rigid and inelastic. Sometim? rLl/ r “ "ot 
estates are split up into smaller units with 4?nv t™'’r''^- 
Under the single-unit system also knmvn farmsteads, 

prevalent on the plantSion^ the ^abour'*k'm 
^umes the usual re.sponsibilitics of indenttmed labouT 
type may be also the result of thn r i •’ 'compact 
initiated by the state or ?he c,^ner.tive ^ movement 

remedy the evils of fragmentation of ' holdings^^"^Thr*^^*”^ 
farms are of thus several varieties- tli,- compact 

so^c ; centralised (big) estates and consolidamd '^fimis-^aH 
different variants of these comtact farms cam thn t tlicse 

farming. Comp!cf farming avoids the evils of , of better 

characteristic of fragmented holdings in the fornTTr^ 
lines and mounds; and also litigauon, for the poS iv .r T 
arising out of land rights arc at a minimuS^^ 

IS also ^tisfied to a greater c.Ktcnt than in tlic case ^f 

scattend farming. It is, therefore eisirr tr. i and 

both farming and living in the case of these farmsTha^in 

But the dangers of aiintee-LandlordismrSularfv ; 

and the p antations, is also cverpresekrand ml;\?tu?S 

against. If run on an individual self-cultivator system ^ 

pact farming may prove to be beneficial ; but more ?f this bp?n^ 

when we discuss the economics of pcasant-proprictoiship. 

ScUlcmcnf Types. ^ Settlement farming is a peculiar type ofhiicj 
bandry. This practice is prevalent in the newly settled^irSnc ^ 
the countryside. In the recendy reclaimed lands, this typc?f "uitf 
vation prevails. Also, in the ncv/ly settled countries, like U S A 
this culuvauon type IS the usual. The farms arc unusually W 
ones, with residential^ homesteads on them and are^ quhe 
compact -while cultivauon is of the extensiyc type. The landbrd 
usually known as the settler, lives on the » premises ” and is cither a 
long-term l«see (say for about a century) or has his full proprietary 
nghts in his lands, which have been allotted to him by th^ 
government or they have been places where settlers or coln! 
ni^rs first settled and usurped ” proprietary rights. The whole- 
job ol farming is an arduous one; the settler has to clear the land sec 
up the imgation projects and do several odd jobs of a preparatory 
nature, making the land fit for cultivation. In this manner the 
pioneer-peasants « earn ” the proprietary rights in their lands The 
settlement is a composite one, and farming is not specialised-' 
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It IS running all the agricultural operations simultaneously 
therefore, the true type Examples arc found nearly ocnv 

■where , in India, for example, the Punjab Canal Colonies, wcte 
colonised on this very pnnci^e Apart from advantages to the 
peasant, the nauonal benefit is also great Lands awaiting 
reclamauon are brought under the plough by individual peasant 
Again, the problem of rural unemployment is solved This 
type of agriculture is useful from the point of view of the divcrsificauon 
of industry, in this case, fanning The uttlsmtnis are not ncccssanly 
scattered these may be of a compact and well knit type In cenain 
cases, settlers originally held all their land, except the home lot m the 
village, in one piece, but through the process of succession, compact 
holding was equally divided among the heirs, and thus the new 
farming types shaped themselves out as “ scattered ” Withm a few 
generations, the average farm consisted of several fields in separate 
locauons The farmer is reaping advantages of divenificd 
^arming 

Deeentrahsed Farm This is a variety which resembles 
absentee-cultivation Farming is not the compact type, nor even 
the scattered one but the type in which the landlord supplic 
the equipment The tropperst as these cultivators are usually known, 
live in small houses adjacent to lands they work on, and all the 
work stock and equipment is usually kept m the “ headquarters ” 
buildings Any cattle and livestock, except that owned by Ac 
“cropper" family, is also kq>t m the headquarters. The work of 
the cropper families is usually directed in the same manner as that 
of hired labourers This system needs to be distinguished from that 
known as ‘‘Metayage " (Batai in the Punjab) Under the latter 
system, absentee landlord supplies part of the equipment and 
shares the produce with the peasant cultivator (the tenant 
who ploughs the landlord’s land) and receives proportionate share out 
of the produce No wages arc paid to the cultivator, nor does he 
work stricdy under the direction of the landlord, as he has 
to, under the dtetntralutd variety. Another variety is the 
one found in Latin America, where cropper families have 
a small tract of land which they farm for their own use, m return 
for this they have to work on the central farm of the landlord of 
the whole tract, for two or three days in the week This system 
resembles very much Feudalism, prevalent in Europe in the Middle 
Ages The Spanish Grandees transplanted this system in Latin 
America, where it has thrived, ever since Broadly speaking, Ae 
Kolkbo:^ or the Collective farms m Russia also belong to the demitelu^ 
variety, for they hire the machinery and other equipment from the 
central stations, and work on Aeir farms allotted to Acm by the State 
The Cropptr system is, tbereforc, charactensed by certain distin^ 
features, equipment and livestock belong to the landlord who 
hires tenants and directs agncultural operations The mdiviciial 
farms are quite decentralised, though the mam co-ordinating 
authority is still the landlord Instead of paying them wagei, Ac 
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landlord, on the XiStin Ainerican farmsj the bsckudciSj may make 
permanent allotments of land for providing subsistence to the 
tenant-cultivator, 

■ Integrated Pamr. This is a very novel ty^ of farming. Popular- 
ly known as the ‘‘ Walker-Gordon ” type, this is especially in vogue 
in New Jersey (U. S. A.). Same farms grow feed for dairy herds 
on a contract for so much per bushel, while they obtain from 
dairy farms or central management, manure and other supplies 
at a contract price. Similarly, other farms raise cattle, again on a 
contract price per unit of rveight gained, the central management 
prowding sires for the purposes of breeding. Usually the actual 
milking herd is broken up into units of a hundred each and operated 
under contract prices for feed and milk produced ; and milking is 
done in one central milking parlour. This is an example of dair>’- 
farming as worked on tire integrated system. Otlter types of 
farming could also be done on this integrated system ; the underlying 
principle is that of one Lask feeding and being complementary to the 
other ; all operations fit into one another. We might compare 
this system with the self-sufficiency in Indian \dllages, where all 
jobs are complementary to one another and the villager has 
rarely to go out in search of cither raw materials or goods 
that he may demand. The variants of this type could be found on 
cultivation crops or plantations or cattle farms, or multiple 
farms undertaking divers operations. The essential is that all 
operations are complementary to one another. Several advantages 
may be said to accrue from this system ; jobs are so ver)' much 
integrated that the farmer has no marketing problems for he 
finds a ready disposal of his goods right in the closeby farms, and 
the costs of the feed and fodder products are ako considerably 
xeduced, while it is possible that the products which are demanded 
.are produced specifically to meet the needs and requirements ^ of 
major farms. And then, this is instructive in so far as the practical 
lessons of co-operative living are brought home to the farming com- 
munity and the gains in this respect are ako inestimable. ^ This 
system of farming is a very good prerequisite to the introduction^ of 
the co-operative system in the backward communities. If the farming 
•communities practise integrated farming they would learn the 
lesson of integrated living and eventually adopt it too. 

GROUP MANAGEMENT 

Next tve consider various aspects of Group Management 
which ako prevails in certain communities. This t>'pe is 
essentially the communal one. The characteristic common 
to all the various farms — communal, joint, co-operative and colhc- 
4ive — is that the individual ownership rights are not ^ distinguish- 
able, they are all common and do not vest in any single person 
or family. In certain cases, the shares of each may be well defined 
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and the share of the produce mav go to each participant 
cultivator according to his ownership share Another char- 
acteristic IS that tillage otganisauon also follows saffc 
patterns In the ejes of Law, too, the land rights are also 
common and the liabilities in regard to the payment of dues, ctc^ 
also joint and indivisible. Not that land is culutated by owners 
sometimes culuvation js entrusted to tenants or labourers in the 
busy season for the help they render in the harvesting of the produce 
Under jo;»f organisations, ianning depends upon the prevalence of 
commumty spirit and the bonds that thread the organisation 
for if the community is wdl knit and cooperative in us rcblion 
to Its members the success of the enterprises is ensured Bui 
if the interrelations are not happy but marked by jealousies 
and nvalncs, the whole system is characterised by failure ard 
litigation Thus group management is both a blessing and 
an evil, it depends upon the organisation of the group 
under consideration Still, it affords an opportunity to lead a 
corporate life and so a joint and communal living Traces of 
this group system are still to be found in the v illage commoiK 
and pastures, on tvh/ch everybody has equal ngbts With the 
rise of individuaLsm, this has decays, though resurrected 
anew m the form of coKiperativc or collective farming, thus 
reinforcing the contention that group farming is one of the 
best forms of tillage One thing is certain that u does not lead 
to uneconomic holdings, for the holdings remain indivisible; thc> 
may be only redistributed among the parucipant families at interval 
to ensure fairpiay and avoid complaints 

Communal Farming Communal farming appears to be a 
relic of the feudal system Feudalism gave way to those forms of 
farming, which have been characterised by joint ownership with 
operauon in strips of the arable land, and common use by the 
farmers of pastures, meadows, and woodlands Redistribution 
of farms takes place pcnwhcally Undistributed piaes of 
the village commons, woodlands and wastes are remnants of 
this system The system may still be traced in the Americas, 
where the “Spania^s” tran^Linted it from Europe 
tnllages were set up, and two types of lands were distinguished, 
the araih, dismbuicd among the villagers by rotation for a very 
nominal rent, and the common pastures and woodlands jointly 
used by aJJ the cuhivaJOT^ wbde just outside the village was 
also a common tract of land for various public purposes. 
But this system is as old as civilisation itself, even the ancient 
communities like the Aztecs and the Mayas held the hunting 
lands in common and worked their croplands as *3 uoi^ 
though held tn separate family tracts, which could not 
be alienated Under this cultivation, if a family did no longer 
cultivate Its unit, the village asogned it to some other family V, 
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however, enough land is not available, as might happen with the i 
expansion of village population, then the rural community, in 
order to provide for additional families gets more land for cultivation by 
■clearing, irrigation, or further expropriation. More enterprising commu- 
nities may also own larger types of farm machinery in common 
and do the buying and selling of land and produce jointly and 
co-operatively. There arc certain very distinct advantages arising 
out of this farm. The invidious individuality of the farmer 
is merged in the collective outlook and the village community 
is strengthened tvhen each farm family knotvT that it has to 
■depend upon it for his subsistence and profession. Indian 
villages, in particular, were able to retain their ancient culture 
and modes of living, (in spite of the changing regimes that 
followed one another with quick succession), simply because they 
stuck to the communal mode of farming. But in the event of 
a disintegration of the village community, the above advantage 
will be c.xtinguished and this system superseded by unit 

farming. 

Joint Faming. The system joint farming is quite akin to the 

above type. In this system, cultivators may all come from one 
stock and be related to one another. In the ancient and 

olden times, a tribe may have settled in that village and 

owned arable land as joint property. While land 
remains inalienable, i.e. tliat which cannot be split up or 
parcelled out the share of each “shareholder” is known and 
calculated and his share-produce given to him at the harvesting 
time. All the otvncrs may not be cultivating land, still they 

are entitled to their shares, the only difference between the 
active and the sleeping shareholders is that the active owners 
receive some remuneration in lieu of tlieir input. Even if 
somebody wants to dispose of his share of land, for one 
reason or the other, the customary law makes it obligatory for him to 
sell it away only to the community and no outsider. The reason is 
-obvious, the lands belonging to the individual families are not 
demarcated on the farm lands, it is impossible to say where a particu- 
lar shareholder’s land is located; therefore, it is impossible to grant 
the rights of farming to an outsider who may not submit to the 
discipline of the community which, in turn, may treat him as an 
outsider and not one out of their clan. And then, the farming 
tinits arc often re-distributed periodically among members of the 
community; this also raises difficulties for an outsider. Under joint 
farming, theieforc, the agricultural cnteiprise is truly joint and'’ 
indistinguishably common. The ends of agriculture are not personal 
and individual, but the common communal ones; whatever the 
community decides, the individual has to submit to it. This system 
is common in ancient communities, as in India and China. 
The advantages attendant upon this form of cultivation are quite , 
apparent ; the evil of uneconomic holdings is eliminated, for the 
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holdings are not partible The well knit organisation of the 
village community makes for the strength of village agncul 
ture, too But then the danger is that the mode of agncultute^ 
may get to be a traditional one retaining it» same old character 
through the centunes, without any individual incentive to progress 
in the sphere of farming 

Co opiratrves The next important form of group cuhivauon 
IS the eo optratTto one A form of joint organisation, this makes the 

operation of farm machines possible by smaller cultivators Both 
machines, the moveahU types, hke tractors and silo-fillmg 
machines , and the mmirvalbe and stationary types like cotton 
gins and cheese-making equipment, can be had by the co-operators 
Difficult problems of human relationslups arc, no doubt, raised 
by the joint use of such equipment, but we are now able to 
solve these problems in an cffccuvc manner Co-opcration has 
extended to almost every field of farm activit) , in the use sites and 
tn the functioning of cooperative farms, for specifically irrigation 
purposes In the field of marketing, selling and buying too, co- 
operation has made some headway, for thus overhead costs are 
considerable Recent purchasing associations, formed on co-ope- 
rative basis, IS the latest in the application of the ooperative 
principle In the backward regions, where the needs of the peasant 
are more or less financial, the development of co-operative credit has 
been most marked The credit unions serve a very urgent need for 
financial assistance among families with low incomes, subsisting on 
small tracts of land Cooperation has also spread to the spheres of 
cattle and crop //sTArtfW, while some of the public-sponsored bodies 
have also been started off on the co-operauve pattern In the 
advanced countries, rural electnfication, water supply and telephone 
have been installed on co-operative basis The one aim of 
co-operative farms is the elimination of the middleman who seeks to 
profiteer at the expense of the consumer Co-opcraiivc farms, if 
successful, re-inspire the farming communities to harder work, and 
also re-integrate village commumues in firmer bonds of brother- 
hood and closer kinship Thus the non-cconomic advaniages far 
overtveigh the mere economic ones This is not to suggest that the 
economic gains from co-operauon arc slight, the provision of 
certain amenities in rural areas is possible more easily through 
co-operation And lastly, the all round progress of rural enterprises 
js ensured It is the satisfaction of the ownership instinct that 
co-operation satisfies, without the evik of private property 

Co-operatnM 'Farming. The aRilication of the co operative 
nracuces to the sphere of tillage has been remarkably rapid 
?nd significantly successful There are as many as Joar 
distinct forms of farming undertaken on co-operative 
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ines , Co-operative Bitter Farming Societies Pn • 
Farming Societies, Co-operative Timut Farm S f Joint 

operative Collective Farming Societies IiT Hi 
Co-operative Better Farming Societies ’ ^YP^, i-e the 
mdividual proprietorship Jd individual oSo?L-d°T"''^‘P • 

The aim is to introduce improved methndc of ” P retained, 
extended to a number of farming operations ^^_^‘."\^°‘°P=ration is 
tractors. The plan of culSoT o .A °f the 

accepted by all members who agVec to abidTbTthe^‘"“^™’ 
introduce improved methods of cultivation ami nko """^1 

tions for the hire or purchase of better implements r'r'' ‘"“."^"bu- 

better s^d or scientific manures gch mem^^^^^ °n, 
independently, paying the co-operatiw society S the ? 
commodity he receives ; the accounts are settl ^'^^vice or the 
patronage dividends distributed. Under the rffo/JvSl/f 
Jowt Farming, individual ownership rin-hts are Co-operatrvo 
respected but holdings are poS together S tha" 

IS possible. Work is done on ^ the ioim fa^tJT bv 

arc paid by a ‘'managing committee” The nmd ^ members who 

distributed collectively, andXmoccedTsLm^^^ 

any permanent improSments made i^fhetr Trms Sv*^" 

remain members. The tlir/1 tvne ^ longer 

ownership is joint and collect ivc^but the Tenant Farming, 

The co.lc?.ivo/y owned 

leased out to individual tenant cultivators u 

society. While the general plan is outlined by the society rheT r 
operation are those of the tenant. Each tenant navs of 

the society, the landlord. In the fo™ ^ 

Farming, the ownership as tvell as the operadon ircoSve 
cultivation is undertaken by all members nnnh’nt 1 , 

meriu of each. Gonemily speaki„I °ir Xdof "f'T 
cooperative system in the sphere of farming leads m^rh^ 
of many beneficial results, without the disacfvantages of 
ing and coUeedvisation. In the purely econ^mK^h.^ 
ij. enabled ,„ reap adva„u.g£ or'!a5“e STvhhom 
disadvantages attendant upon it. There is reniralk^ri 
wij decentralised and democratic control. Economies iTthemTttS 
ofpurchase of raw materials and in the marketing of produce 
effected, while the farmer can introduce the best teclfniqmfSfeSiin? 
and use costly machinery and even employ agricultLl ex^m m 
advise him; all these he could not have done dngly. In the non 
eeonomic spheres, the farmers develop a strong %ense of s^curiS^ 
and culuvate group spint Better working conditions may resuTun re- 
duced hours of work. All forms of exploitadon may end. The remu 
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nerations will, therefore, increase, too Each member will have 
also a direct interest m the enterpnsc, and this alone will spell 
progress and better productivity The provision for other amenities, 
education and medical aid, will be considerably better Besides 
these direct benefits to the workers, the spirit of tlw move* 
ment will also percolate to the commumty as a whole The stan 
dard of living of the rural masses will rise appreciably due to 
increased production, rendered po^ble by the co-operative 
movement New opportunities for settling the youth, me idle and 
landless labourers on lands brought under the plough by the co- 
operative organisation, will multiply Not only that the mtroduc 
tion of co-operative farming ensures a fuller life for the commumty 
but also gives fullest scope for the creauve development of the mdivi 
dual farmer’s personahty who will fed more secure and stable la 
his work Joint farming will also be instrumental m bringing about 
closer co-ordmation b“tween the farmers and the state whowd 
•find It easier to contact “socieues (rather than individual farmers) 
for purposes of guidance, informauon and implementauon of policies 

Sb eial hUritt Turning our attention to the relative ment$ 
ofeach s>-stem of farming, wc find t^t each of 
fically suited to certain arcurostances The Better 
15 the most elementary form of co-operative farming ^ . 

to those regions where the mdmdualisuc sptni is sull ^ 

the farmer rather resistant to coorrauve ^ ^hs 
vanety of ccwptration is, thus, a f 

ducaon ofothor forms of c<K.porauon 

individuality of spirit are retained, and the interference jro 
■the society is the least , hence the _ „ 

tmnationmto the pnncples of ctvo^rauon The 
reacted when only individual owneiah.p is '’Set iStns 

vanon practised The parucular ment u thay he f 

to work for the oteanisauon along vmh ’ „ve 

begins to los- his mdmduahty o^nK *e 

aoaety, and for common good and „ ^he cm of 

society is not so easy, as each ^ f Withdrawal thus 

permanent improvements effected on his , ^ 

being difficult, membe^ip 

continues to reap the ® Co-operauve 

and receive training in the spinl of rnllecuve but operation 

Tenant Farming Societies, the ^n^bip is hold 

individual CoUcctively ^ This typ « suited 

mgs and leased out to an indi^ual and not compact, 

to those regions where the advantages of farm 

and consol dated farming » not a p(® Y , ^jnant 

„g on mechanised basu T= problem of tut^ 

eiilnvation is tesortrf to It isabK ^ on the landlori mol»i 
:StlTS's=a.-d“”Thesnpjror landlord is replaeed Under 
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ithe Co-operative Collective system, the final stage of evolutionary co- 
operative farming, large-scale farming is rendered possible, facilitating 
'the mechanization of agricultural produedon. 

Colkcirjs Farming. This type of group farming is an important 
•aiariant of the group system of agriculture. This is also growing in 
^practice, probably because of the success of the Russian experiment. 
The system is also known as State Landlordism. Under it the land 
is pooled and the individual property rights sunk altogether. 
Land is jointly cultivated, most usually in very large strips so as to 
permit of mechanised and large-scale farming. Division of 
iabour is also introduced on these farms. Overcrowding is avoided 
and the actual cultivators arc just tenants to the State or the proper 
authority. Management may be vested cither in the State or 
the owning authority or sometimes in the representative body of 
peasants, who have been culdvating a pardcular farm. 
The markedng and other functions are often performed by 
specialised agencies. Rotation is introduced by the planning authority 
aud the tillers of larrd arc only those who are to carry out these 
instructions. It is pointed out that this system is absolutely 
red-tapist in character, the individual initiative and the weakened 
individual farmer thus reduced to a mere automaton working 
According to instructions of superior authority. But it may 
be wondered if the peasant has sufficient commonsense and technical 
knowledge and experience tvith which to undertake the farming 
-organisation as successfully as when he is directed in details. Probably 
-some sort of regimentation is an essential prerequisite to the success of 
collective farming. It is claimed that this system ensures a high rate of 
agricutural productivity. Collectivisation is introduced for the sake of 
an enhanced standard of rural living, for the benefit of the farmers, 
who gain by the introduction of this system. Research, education and 
planning, ail these are taken up by the superior authority. If the 
state officials are upright, honest and efficient in their work, the 
■-system is pure and to the good of the people and the peasantry, but 
if they become corrupt or e.xacung, the system becomes one of the 
worst possible. In short. Collectivism in farming, vests the state with 
'rights and privileges that may, if rightly used, would go far to do 
•good to farming, otherwise it may muzzle out all enterprise. 

T/js Inference. From the above description, it should be clear 
that the system of group management is an improvement upon the 
•one described in the preceding section. But the success or otherwise 
of this system depends upon interrelations in the group. If these 
•are smooth and co-operative, the group is tvell on the 
way to progress and the peasantry prosperous. Most of the 
group farms flounder on the rock of mutual jealousies and lack 
of a spirit of team work. Team work is essential to the successful 
.functioning of the group. In addition to the above there should also 
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be mutual confidence in the group and us v\orl>,ing In the group 
s>’scem, the various forms of tillage could be undertaken, especially 
the integrated ones. Group management is quite clasuc m iti 
farming s>'5tems one extreme is the adoption of independent fartnin" 
though under the aegis of the group and the other extreme u die 
complete regimentation under the s>*stcm of colleamscd farming 
and between these two are several forms of agricultural o^amsauon 

and ullage forms One supreme advantage of the s^-stem is tKat the 
nsources of the group arc pooled together and the individual 
benefits by the utilizauon of hrger resources which hcotherssiac 
could not have afforded And then the group system also affordi aa 
impetus to the reorganisation of village community on a healthier 
plane Reviialisauon of the rural community is quite significant 
lor the resuscitation of agricultural production m the country 
The efficiency of the villager is also impro\cd, if the communal orga- 
nisation put on a better and healthier plane The inference 
IS that the group and joint systems are superior to the unit 
system which we set out to study m the next section. We found that 
the « communal type” is suited to regions where feudal 
tradiuoDS are stJJ persistent and the hoJd of ullage comrnuaity 
effective "Joint ” culiivauon is more useful m those plac» 
where a single family or a clan has been in the vilhge, as owners 
of viUtge lands, it retains the closely knit character of the organisation 
The cooperative system is also very elastic and adaptable to various 
kinds of social organisation^ too 

UNIT CULTIVATION 

By “unit cultivation” we undcrstaiid farming in which 
«the peasant is the most important person and the system of 
cultivation, under the dtrcciion of the suigle cultivator, who 
is entrusted with it Group organisaijon has no longer 
any control on the peasant who does the farming, ciihcr 
independently, or xn share-holding with somebody else, or as a tenant 
to an absentee landlord But the ends m all this remain the same. 
The individual ends are the ones that are sought to be served The 
effects of the individual farmer’s activities arc not considered by him on 
group acuvity While under group farming systems, group 
ends haw to be satisfied first, in unit culbvauon the individual 
peasant is not at all concerned with the group Though 
the effect on land is sometimes taken into consideration, 
when individual ownership farming is undertaken, the general rufc 
appears to be that the impact and the cflects on the well being of the 
family arc taken to be more vital than any other considerations that 
are relevant to the individual cultivator The incentives in ihu 
particular case are not the group ones, but the purely individual 
ones Unit culuvation prevails in the countryside saturated with the 
spirit of individualism The success and prospenty of farm 
enterprises depends upon farming skills of particular and 
individual farmers This skill, however, need not be confused with 
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is not an absentee. Sometimes he lives on the estate but if that 
be impossible, he docs take an active interest in farming and pays 
frequent visits to his farms. The result is that the landlord is no 
longer an absent landlord but one who takes ver^' active interest 
in his job. The disadvantage that there is a limitation (and a 
serious one, too) of capital, the resources and good equipment on 
the peasant former, is thus obviated and the equipment capital and 
titc services of the landlord are placed at the disposal of 
the peasant who can thus become an efBcient farmer. Another 
disadvantage that we noted was sub-division and fragmentation 
of holding. This was no longer there for the simple reason 
that holdings are not divisible because land belongs to the 
landlord and not ^ to the peasant. Thus this system is consi- 
dered to be an improvement over that of peasant farming. 
Still it is not without its faults. There ic, for instance, the cvci- 
present danger to die cultivator that he may be evicted at the 
ple.a5urc of the landlord. Thctc is no stability of tenure in this 
type of farming. Consequently, the peasant may be heiitant to 
work wholeheartedly and devote himself completely, unless assured 
of permanent tenure. Still the sy-iicm is quite widely prevalent 
and the woi king peasant prelected by the legislature and also granted 
rights of being compensated for any improvements made by him 
on the holding that he tills Looking at the system from the purely 
production point of view, one finds that in case the farmer is 
. enlightened and willing to pttt in his best and the landlord also having 
better sense to realise that increased productivity benefits him 
and he is prepared to invest handsomely on the fann : production 
thus increases. But when the peasant-landlord relations are strained 
and not stable, the w'holc thing gets into a mess and productivity 
inevitably falls. Another point may noted. Under this system 
tltcrc is lesser chance of the soil getting exahausted and being 
" depleted of its nourishment. For the landlord is not an absent 
landlord nor only a sleeping partner, but one who takes e.xtra care 
about his farm and w'ould not like that the soils get famished and 
undone for future cultivation. The very fact tliat this system has 
lived through ages goes to its credit and it deserves special 
notice. 


'Eitatc Famitig. The next thing under consideration is the variant 
commonly known as esuite farming. The arable land belongs 
to a certain landlord. There may be one compact big piece of 
land, or there may be several scattered farms of unequal areas. But 
the point is that these lands belong to one pereon, the landlord. 
It is possible that the compact farm may be cultivated, on the large 
scale, but unfortunately that docs not happen. The landlord 
‘is usually an absentee who docs not take an active interest in the 
•lands owned by him. He only hires labourers to cultivate them- 
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There are two types of such anangemenis. One may be that he 
employs labour force, the Cultivators, to till his land and mv^ 
them wages The other system that is more usually adopted 
IS that he lets out the farm to the highest bidder and docs not bother 
tvhat happens later The crop may or may not npen, the yidJ 
may or may not be a bumper one, culuvator may earn somethin-^ 
or mav lose, — none of these things bother the landlord Tlie csuk 
■ owner is only concerned with the pound of flesh That is why this sj-sicm 
has come in for so much cnucism by fnends of the farmer who 
call It ^‘exploitation” Looking at the problem rather dispassionately 
we find that estate farmer could bring about an improvement in the 
field of agriculture, raise ns producuvciy and tone up the whole sy-siem 
if the estate owner did not content himself by being an absentee 
landlord Were he to lake an acuve interest and pay frequent visits to 
his land, with a view to finding out what is good both for the land 
^nd tenure, matters would considerably brighten up. Under the for 
mer vanety, when larger labour force is employed by him to oD 
land on his behalf this system does not remain so tedious as othcnviS'* it 
might be Hard labour should again not be treated very harshly 
for that avould again bring about an evil cfiecL If maltreat 
ed the labourer will lose an interest and try to shirk work, instead of 
putung his heart and soul into it Under this system (that of hard 
labour) the direction of farming is from the estate owner, who s ip* 
plies, usually, not only seed and equipment but also other accessona 
of farming There is, therefore, a better chance of the farmer getting 
more equipment and a better one Under the latter variety, where 
cash rents are realised and the lands let to the highest bidder, 
there is a greater chance for exploitation (By cxploiiauon we mean 
a less than rumencrative wage and return to the tiller) Culuvatoit 
are not able to adapt themselves easily to other jobs On« 
farmers, they remain farmers and prefer not to change their profcsaoi 
Therefore, their comes about a keener compctiuon among themfor 
land This land hunger, as it is termed, is exploited by the desn 
landlord to let out land to the highest bidder The cultivator 
in return wants to take the most out of land and thus deplete it of all la 
richness, leaving it poorer than he finds it, for he is not sure of any 
stable tenure. The inevitable consequence is the exhausuon of 
land which proceeds at a very rapid rate under this system. 


T*nancj Closely akin to the above is fenaney. Estate fanning 
1 results m the growth of tenancy There are two imporunt forcei 
at work In the fiist instance, the direa impact of estate culmaiion 
IS that It IS possible only by tenants There are several types o™ 
tenants, whose detailed atxount wiU appear later in this t)^ 
in a chapter below. Suffice it to point out here that 
are fivt major classes of tenants. Jpte first 
seeupanej tenants, or birtditary tenants There 
TOCupanon of a panrfat hoMmg, “■'“"P.-f 
and It u not easy lo oust them from their lands. They conun 
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to enjoy certain superior rights and have a status permanently confer- 
Ted upon them by tradition, custom and law. These hereditary 
-tenants are real cultivators and know their land thoroughly well : 
the landlord being only a nominal owner getting a certain rent fixed 
hy custom and tradition, or sanctioned by law. This rent can neither 
be increased nor revised except through a complicated legal process. 
These tenants divide and sub-divide the land among them just as 
the peasant farming might do. The holdings have, therefore, a 
tendency to get divided and sub-divided, as also fragmented. This 
is a grave defect, for the holdings, at least in those countries where 
the pressure of population is heavy, should not be permitted to get 
xplit up below a certain standard of farming. Occupancy 
tenants are sometimes distinguished from hereditary tenants. These 
enants are in occupation of the land that they cultivate for quite some 
ime. They are, therefore, entitled to certain privileges and are pro- 
ected against injudicious evictions by the landlord. This term of 
aecupation may differ according to legal usage say from seven to 
avelve years. The rent cannot be increased by more than a certain 
proportion and that also through an appropriate procedure, 
sanctioned by law. The idea is that tenants may be protected 
against exploitation by the landlord who may like to intensify the com- 
petition between them and thus serve his own greedy and selfish ends. 
Usually the landlord adopts certain mischievous tactics to see that, 
the same tenant does not continue to cultivate the same farm for in 
chat case he may earn occupancy rights in the land and this^ in 
turn may entitle him to certain privileges and protect him against 
eviction and exploitation. What they do is that they rotate the 
tenant cultivator from farm to farm so that he does not in any case 
earn occupancy rights. Next is the proprietary tenant, who 
has been a proprietor of the land that he now cultivates as a 
tenant. Certain economic forces have reduced him to that 
status. He has been forced to sell his land because of 
certain circumstances. He could not afford to continue as a 
^peasant proprietor which he once was. This is because of the 
^second major force which is brought into action by the 
system of landlordism or estate farming. The landlords, by becoming 
:;reditors and assuming the role of financiers to agriculturists, 
lire able to buy out the ordinary agriculturist’s land and add to 
jheir own estates. The bigger fish thus eat up the smalle^ 
mprotected, indigent fish. This process goes on relentlessly, vnth 
he result that tenancy multiplies at a fast rate The tenants thus 
.;reated are known as proprietary tenants for they were once 
proprietors of lands which they are now cultivating as tenants. 
!^5ometimes some proprietary rights are only a semblance 
.'f them, are retained in the lands, probably to serve as an eye-wash, 
■:.y the clever landlord. These tenants, when _ recognized by law 
■^s such are not liable to easy eviction. Their rents are usual y 
vxed mutually, and sometimes they are also given the right o 
'possible resumption of their full proprietary rights in t eir 
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lands Thus they live on the hope that one da> thev mat- 
gam their old rights and be abk to give up tenancy Fourthiv 
tve have the tenants, who though only tenants, are undi 
the protection of law They do not enjoy any occupanev 
hereditary, or proprietary nghts m the land they cultivate, butart 
protected against exploitation or eviction by proper Jegislatmn 
Last are the tenanu^at-will, or‘Ws” remnants of the feudal a?e* 
who have no nghts but all obligations and duties ^ 


SUMMARY AND OONCtLSlOVS 

The scope of this chapter has been fairly wide VVe haie 
discussed and described in some detail the vanous types of agn- 
cultural systems. We distinguished betviccn agnculiural 

operations and agnculiural ^sieins, eptratic/is are concerned 
With the essentials of agnculiural tasks, but systemt inform 
us about various ways in which the diflerent farms may 

be tilled The relative significance of the two analyses was abo 
brought out and it was found that the systems of tillage had 
an important bearing on the nature and character of both agnculiure 
and the various economic issues, arising out of it We groupedthe 
description of system under three main headings Inteifarm organs 
sation, group management, and unit cultivation. Interfarm organi- 
sation described the pattern of farming, and ranged m its discussions 
from scattered farming to integtatw systems We desenbed the 
vanous patterns, the rectangular, the regular and irregular ones in 
scattered farms, and noticed the t^uc« thereof As an intro 
duction to inteifarm organisation was discussed the subject of family 
farming, widely prevalent m mostly agncultural countries In con 
trastwuh scattered farming, were set the type of ullage, commooly 
known as compact farming We noticed that compact farm 
jng is a variant permitting large-scale ullage, admitting of 
mechanised and scientific forms, impossible to be practised on the 
scattered farms Iscxt was nouced settlement types, and allthf 
details about their forms and functionmg Ihc deccntraliad 
vaneiy, m all its vanegated aspects, was studied and u was 
discovered that this was not very conducive to agncultural production, 
though fairly widely distributed m the agncultural world Id 
tegrated farms also attracted our attention The system, whtfh 
15 in vogue in Amenca, patucularly the U. S A. deserves cntical 
nouce There are both the horizontal and the verucal vanetio 
in the honzontal type farms arc merely on the same level of 
cultivation, but on the venical vanety, they arc feeding one another 
But one thing common to both is that culuvation is esscntialiy of 
a complementary nature, and the lessons of acuve co-operation arc 
brought home to the farming community Group management, m 
all Its vanous forms, communal, joint, co-operative and coliccuve, 
was discussed at some length The group system is considemd to 
amply suited for an agncultural cwnmunity. It is argued that it m* 
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fuses the real community spirit among the people. We noticed 
that communal farming descended from feudalism, and joint farming is 
practised in most compact form. Co-operatives, on which great stress is 
being placed these days, were described in rather detail and the pros 
and cons of co-operative farming are assessed at some length. The 
system was given special treatment and the reader’s attention drawn 
to all the types of co-operative farming enterprises, and their spedal 
merits underlined. Next we noticed the more important variants of 
unit cultivation. This discussion was initiated by a close reference to 
farming skills, which have an important bearing on all types of peasant 
and unit farming. The variants that attracted our notice were peasant 
proprietorsliip, metayage, estate farming, and tenancy. We assessed each 
system on its relevant merits and demerits and found how peasant 
forming is hedged w'ith several limitations, while metyage is sought to 
be an improvement on the same. Estate farming, wi& the problems 
of tenancy was given a significant place in the above analysis. We 
discussed the various tenancy problems and the several systems of 
tenancy. It would not be correct, in the light of this analysis to 
condemn outright any single system, nor would it be appropriate, 
at this descriptive state, to do so. It need only be pointed out that 
not one of them is a perfected system about which we could well be 
proud of and also sure of its being worked out in the purest type, 
without a single demerit or disadvantage, incidental to its working. 
Suffice it to point out that each system has some special role to play 
and no final word could be given until we discussed the role that each 
has to play in village organisation, in land tenure, and above all in 
influencing agricultural relations. We may conclude, however, that the 
co-operative system, which is spreading fast, is not without some 
special merits, it reconciles the ideas of ownership and joint farming. 
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Rural Stn-ctute — Agriculture in Rural Life Impact of the Farm Organm* 
uon on Rural Set up Village Type*— Scatteted Hamleti Farming VilUgei 
Rural Settlemenu Joint CozaiauniKe* Croup Systems Co-oreranse 
Vananis Proprietary Type* The Infereocc The Correlation— Organua 
tjonal Impact Farming bftects Land Tenures. Miscellaneous Faeton 
Rural Characteristics— Self sufRciency and Integration Vertical and Horiionul 
Types The VilUge Common The Chang ng Village— Duiotegtation of the 
Village Urban Influence* Indieidoalisin. Economic Dependence Videnmg 
F’orizons Modern Rural Outlook Summary and Conclusions- Dsnamnm 
a the Village 

Having cQuipped ourselves itith a J^noviJedge of the farming 
or^nisation we shall nov tty to visualise the chief characteristics of 
village organisation, which, in the opinion of many sociologists, ts a 
function of the farming Systems The term “village” is not taken 
in Its narrow meaning but la the wider imphation of cot crjng the « ho'e 
rural countryside Sometimes, the httet term “countrjsule” is taken to 
covet all rural regions, while the term “village ' is understood to 
mean a tegular settlement which may have some of the atnemties 
of modern life But in this chapter, ve use the term “village” 
m the Eldest possible sense of the whole countryside, including 
the fat scattered hamlets “Rural structure” would covet all aspecit 
of the countr}Sjde, from the old primitive scattered hamlets to 
compact and self sufficient village, and its counterpart, the modem 
rural regions, having an industry or two, located m the farmUndt 
Though w-c shall not discuss the sociological factors, we shall mike 
passing reference to them, as we develop the argument. Tlie main sub- 
ject to be detailed m this chapter is how the village and rural comffiu 
ruues rise as a result of the man farming disciplines We shall preced* 
the mam discussion with a descriptive review of the chief rural typ** 
and then establish the correlation between the two. Characteristics 
of rural life would also find an important place here as providing a 
background to the analysis which we propose to take up Utcr The 
transition in the village, or thedinamic aspect, uill alsobe ihe subject 
of our examination, for without this analytical survey, the argument 
would only fac of a limping nature Thus the ground to be covered m 
this chapter is faitlv and justifiably wide, for n the Imk of the prcvioui 
chapters, we sought to place the individual farmer in the sphere c 
agriculture, the study of village organisation is essential 
RLRAL STRt-CTURE 

The term “rural structure” permits of a wide variety of village 
orgamsations A discussion of the same and its descnption are veiy 
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relevant to the understanding of the main agricultural problems 
especially in the context of democratic institutions which seem to have 
been securely established in the post-war world. A majoriu'^ of the world’s 
population being farmers, the success or failure of these institutions 
depends upon the right approach of the villagers to these institutions. 
Usually, it is maintained that the farmers have poor chances of climbing 
up the social scale : only the progressively attuned professional classes and 
the business sections of the population could aspire to do that. The 
professional and the business classes, no doubt, exert their utmost to see 
their sons and daughters reach distinction. But the country people, given 
the same opportunities of a good s3’stem of traim’ng and education, may 
not fare badly, even at present they still do remarltablv'’ well, indeed as 
well as the labourers. Another factor that needs be noticed is that the 
costs of bringing up children in the countryside are much less than in 
the city or the urban areas. A noticeable fact is that the rural regions 
have usually married workers, while in the cities, bachelors may also 
be able to run their businesses. The complexion of rural living 
is, therefore, much dilferent from the urban. It is not the socio- 
logical factors and forces that we shall detail in this study ; we 
shall be more concerned with the organisation of the various rural 
tj'pes and the rural set-ups from that angle. The perpetuation of the 
village organisation is more easily understandable if one bears in mind 
the fact that it is the resultant of social and economic evolution. 
In the medies'al times, the rural sites were located on rather inac- 
cessible places because of the need for defence against maurauding 
tribes and invaders. Thus the village has also been influenced by 
“political” factors and considerations of security and order. The 
recent “Rural Movements,” to which a reference was made in an earlier 
chapter, have also a bearing on the modern village structure. In 
certain regions, the urbanisation of the low-standard rural fanu’lies has 
also been proceeding; but this has not been an isolated movement: it 
• has had its impact on the rural countrj'side. Nearly simultaneously, 
too, has also started the reverse movement of de-urbanization, i.e. 
rehabilitating the "uprooted” villagers. And incidentalh', a conflict in 
’ land usage might also arise (in the case of public and private uses) 
reflected in moulding the type of the village community in a certain rural 
' area. All these considerations are general. 

’ Agriculture in Kurul Life. The place that agriculture occupies in 

. rural life is fairly significant of the influence that farming has on 
^ the community and the village organisation. Although agriculture 
, is an industry, chiefly pursued in rural areas, it must not be 
supposed to imply that this industry prevails to the exclusion of all 
other activities. In the old villages, self-sufficiency was the usual prac- 
tice, and the village professional set-up was of a variegated nature; 
but even there, the main pursuit was agriculture. In modem 
villages, where self-sufficiency is no longer the tAz, agriculture 
‘ is the main calling. Agriculture, in this context, should be tmner- 
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Stood to cos et all those operations, described m a previous chapter. 
The fact that most villages have risen near places* where water 1$ 
abundantly available, goes to prove that it was on the basis of fatmmv 
considerations that the first and pioneer fanners settled where they did 
It is also a notable fact that irrigation works arc of a verv anaent 
ongtn. While irrigation canals wrcte under construction, the farmers 
took, to grazing and acquired substantial herds of cattle The po at 
IS that the factors determining the growth and oriem of tillage 
communities, arc those favouring the development of agriculture in all 
its var'ous aspects. Agriculture has, thus, been a very imnortant 
force influenang the growth and progress of villages. It may be 
regarded as a «!trange coincidence tlut towns and cities have alway* 
been selected for the iootion of industries, this is probably due to 
facilities available in urban areas. But the face Chat villages have 
been the centre of farming activities, is quite self explanatory, farm.ng 
is mainly an outdoor activity and one for the fulfilment of w Inch, the 
requirements in respect of Und and other such natural factors, are 
wine and indispensable Therefore, villages have alwat s localiied 
agricultural “maustries” and pursuits. Hence, looked at from this 
angle, too, tlie place of agriculture in the rural set-up is fairly distinctive 
Naturally, therefore, the complexion of agriculture, would influence 
the shape and character of village life and rural structure But lest 
this contention is taken to imply that the reconstruction of village life 
IS impossible without the reconstruction of farming, xve should point 
to the fact that the process of transformation in the rural regions is 
ahead) proceeding apace, because of the multiple influences at woik 
in the countryside, as we shall have occasion to notice in the latter 
part of this chapter, at some length. 

Impatt of tit Farm Orgamtatton on Kura! Sti tip. Farm orga- 
nisation has an important bearing on the rural set-up. It is common 
knowledge that village strucMre closely follows the agricultural pat 
tern Scattered hamlcrs are a usual feature in the stalttrti type of 
farming, while farming villages ate prevalent type where compact 
tillage prevails Simtlarl), settlemant villages grow where settlement 
farming has been in vogue. Group farming has been responsible 
for the rise and establishment of |oint village communities while 
proprietary villages have sprung up along with estate farming and 
other forms of tenancy and loint-ownership Recently, co-operative and 
collective villages, especially in socialistic economies, have also grown to 
occupy a prominent place in the rural structure. Peasant villages and 
commumties have thriven in regions of pea<ant farming In sho:^ 
Village community is moulded by the form of agricultural organisation. 
In India, for insUncc, village forms arc considerably shaped by 
agricultural patterns, there arc the Matckara villages, where one 
particular caste tribe has settled and is the joint owner of farming 
lands there. In addition to this elementary consideration, we must 
draw the reader’s attention to the form that agricultural tehlioM 
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assume and the importance that they have in rural areas. Agricultural 
relations, about which we shall talk in greater detail, in a later chapter, 
are the resultant of two factors farming syslms and land tenures. And 
agricultural relations are significantly placed on the rural canvas; if they 
belong to one pattern, the rural strucmre would have a certain mould; 
but if of another type, village organisation is quite differently 
shaped out. On agricultural relations also depends the occupational 
distribution in the village— an important force in rural sociology. The 
nature of tilling operation also moulds village living; the mechanised 
system of farming would even directly, broaden the outlook of the 
ruralites and to some extent modernise them. In the preliminary 
stage, the nature of operations, does, to some extent, bear upon the 
organisation of agriculture, and this, in turn, has an influence on rural 
structure. The farmer does not like to live far away from the scene of 
his work; he likes to settle nearb}'. This is also relevant to the structure 
of the village. It is possible that several types of systems may prevail 
in the same region, but it is improbable that several types of cultivators 
inhabit the same village; villages are rather homogeneous. 

VILLAGE TYPES 

Turning our attention to village types, we find that there is indeed, 
a great variety of them. In fact there are as many types as villages, 
identity in the village structure is rarely to be found. Still, there 
are some broad features that are common to some of them; and this 
is what makes grouping easier and facile. In this chapter, we look at 
the village structure from a special angle, the economic and social one. 
And then there are regional, geographical and cultural differences, for 
the village is the centre of rural living and the mainspring of all types 
of activity. It would be idle to compare an Indian village with an 
American or a British one, for they are entirely different. As pointed 
out above, the set-up of the village is the resultant of several 
forces; historical, evolutionary, traditional, social and cultural ones. 
What we set out to describe here is not the lay-out of the village, nor its 
' habitat, nor even its planning; we sim.ply apply ourselves to its broad 
composition and structure. We are not bothered about the location or 
the origin of the village, but are concerned with the organisational 
description of the same. Thus village types would relate themselves 
' -to a sketch of the village organisation from the broad structural point 
' of view'. The types, detailed here, are not sociological, but 
i agricultural ones. The emphasis is on purely rural farming 
" as^pects. Hence, this description would closely follow the farming 
s organisation. The main varieties, which find a place in this 

' treatment are Scattered hamlets, (which are only villages in name) 

>' Farming types (which are of numerous and man3'^ varieties). Settlement 
t villages (cropping up as a result of the settlers chosing to live there 
') permanently, ) Joint farms ( akin to the tillage type of joint farming, ) 

t Group habitats (formed as a result of the groups of a homogeneous 

.1 nature) and Proprietary variants (rising up as landlords’ villages). Thus 
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\vc ftrd that these are on the pattern of the ort^nisaiion ef 
farmin:? though not quite identically, for \illas;e communities could 
certainly not be ordeted to nettle dottn in a manner conforming to 
agricultural practices There it some elasticit} of stnichirc and sem- 
v-anation from the strictly agricultural pattern, for example, ire do r^t 
bate a separate tipe to correspond to the decentralised tipe of farming 
not even to compact and consolidated forms This is u bat uc need 
stress, time and again, in the course of our discussion that there is some 
oiiergcnce, too, betneen the village structure and the farming sj-temj. 
although the general pattern s closely fnlloucd 

Statltrii Ham/tls Fust among the lanous Milage types, and tV 
most elementan form as also the loosest one, m the groupings, isihe 
one commonly bnoivn as the Jcatfend type The general description 
IS somewhat like this there arc a number cf small cottages scattered a 1 
o\er the countryside, with farmcn living on their farm*, which are 
mostly scattered This type, very closely, corresponds to the 
“scattered farming” tipe Bu* a distinction needs be drawn here, the 
vjJlagc srjvctuie m this group does oot coftespood to Feigmcnted 
holdings, for they may be preialent in the farming villages, to be des 
cribed in the next paraeraph The “scattered” ttpe consists of seienl 
small cottages, plrnccd on thcif respective fanns which themselm 
ate scattered This type is common to hilly tracts w here the fitrv 
ate not at all compact, but widely dtspetsed and away from each 
other Each famtiv is a sort of an independent unit, subMStinf on 
Its own p ece of land and not sharing m the communitv’s social livm'*, 
except on certain occasions, communal gatherings or social festivities 
There mav be connecting and linking lanes or roads, which in the 
rougher terrain, follow the landscape The Jamtteadr, at tbc'C 
scattered ones may also be termed, are in a way isolated firm esch 
other Naturally, the system of peasant farming or csta’c fatnurs* 
(more ftequentb the former one) I'l followed m the«e hamlets The 
individualistic spirit is what rules the 'catteied families a son cf 
pride in their holdings and in their farmsteads These farms bclorg 
to the variant described above as family farming for the whole 
familv works on the farm These hamlets can be hatdlv termed 
“villages” as now understood in common parlance Beawe 
of Its dispersed form the village in ns spread is rather ettm 
stvc, though communal living is ver^ limited Farming is diver* fed 
jt has to be, for the family secures most of its ne-ds from the 
soil Cultivation rs usua’lt mtensne, m order that the best mar be 
taken out of the land Division of holdings miv take place with l‘•e 
passage of time, so that ultinuicly, ftmily living rakes on tl e patlern rt 
community living bomctimes, efforts arc made to rcc’aim n'lre 
land, especially when the pressure of population on land inctea^^ 
as for instance m Hclland, where most of the land has been rccliind 
from the sea in this way TTie farmsteads arc frequently located *var 
from the mam road, or the 'ransport tine, m some spot, having nati''*' 
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advantages of water for irrigation and drinking purpose, or along 
streams or at the foot of hills. This type prevails in grazing lands. 

Farming Villages. The next type of village organisation that we 
•consider is a compact type of Aullage in which the majority of the 
inhabitants are fanners. The lay-out of these village.s may differ from 
region to region, but the essential feature is that the mainstay 
■of life is farming. The holdings may be compact or fragmented, but the 
farmers and the tillers of the soil live together in the same village. This 
is a plastic type, admitting of several types of cultivation and not merely 
■a single type. In the “scattered type”, the farmers live on their farms, 
which are mostly scattered, while in this type the beginnings of social 
living may be noticed. This village organisation may prevail in 
hilly tracts, (though not necessarily so), for the scattered type is 
ihe favourite. There are several variants which are found along 
with this type of village organisation. Compact tillage is usual, 
but fragmented holdings could also be the prevalent type. The 
■communal fa'rming could also be undertaken under this village 
•organisation; but under joint farming, village organisation takes 
the form of joint communities. The point that needs to be emphasised 
is that this form of village strucUire is quite common and prevalent. 
Parming villages have usually farms spread out in strips near the 
"village. These villages are also characterised by commons, which 
may comprise woods, pastures and meadows. Generally, about a 
bundled families live in farming villages, though this need not be the 
rule. There may be one main bazaar where all the villagers may shop. 
This street may have the stores and the farmhouses on either .side. 
If the village is a bit larger, there may be side streets and cross lanes, 
with houses on both sides. Married farm labourers may also live 
in these villages. A ma|or factor, determining their location 
is the availability and accessibility of water, so essential to culti- 
vation. That is why most of the villages in India are located 
near the banks of the rivers and the streams. Grazing and pasture 
lands are other considerations. In the medieval ages, considerations 
•of security also influenced location ; seme villages were located on 
relatively^ inaccessible sites because of the need for defence against 
maurauding tribes. But with security the older villages, began to be 
located near highways and on more accessible sites. The farming village 
•organisation has the distinct advantage of mutual protection and 
security from external aggression and intervention; consequentl)^, the 
village becomes self-sufficient, uninfluenced by outside political develop- 
ments. This by itself is a factor potent enough to perpetuate that 
form of life to which the villagers have long been accustomed. This is 
■common throughout the world, except in the U.S.A. where the settle- 
ment type prevails. It makes for a closely-knit organisation of the com- 
munity by hindering the development of extreme individualism. 
Provision of institutional services is possible on an economic basis, 
w’hile the provision of social utilities on a co-operative basis is possible. 
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On the other hand, completely self-suffiaent village community {and i‘ 
mav be possible that this natural pKxxss of development is attatned by 
the farming type), easily becomes stagnant, for the patterns of life be- 
come so entrenched at individuals that they tardy depart from the 
same ; chances of dunge or vanauon arc quite remote. Community jd*3J 
and sentiments and motes and modes of living become firmly stratified 
and there it little room for elastjaty of living. At the same time, there is 
greater probabilitv of diseases and pests spreading both among 
animals and farmers, once an infection takes root. We must also notice 
the drawbacks of this tyM of bring for commerciabsed agriculture, 
which usually calls for large-scale farming, vihich in turn js m- 
pracucable. Farming is more or less the family or even the subsistence 
type. Another thing to be nouced is the land har.gct which charac- 
terises this type of agricultural \illages- 

R«ra/ ^etllemrtj. In the ‘‘new** countries like the U.S.A. they have 
developed sitthment villages The American tiation was settled by a 
land-hungry lot, who w ere keen to acquire land even at a social cost. As 
uaves of settlers came and settled on lands /wh;cb shev acqwred fw), 
these villages developed, first as purely isolated t)pes, and later as more 
compact and crowded ones. These are usuailv smaller than the 
farming villages, but definitelv larger than the siattered hamlets. They 
lie midway between the two. Earlier settlers m ere a conglomerate tvpe, 
sometimes reptesenang several European nationalities (m the case 
of the U.S A.), but even these acquired a homogeneous appearance. 
The benefit was the blending of caews, classes, nationalities, and roora* 
lilies of all settlcts who fteelv intermanted and thus cn olved a homo* 
geneous village cultute. Social organisation of these villages was 
absolutely non-traditional, there being no institutions, or laid out 
patterns of life about which these communitifs could be grouped 
Sometimes, villagers lived on farms, while m other ca'cs, in the 
central place, “the vi’lage”. In case thev belonged to different races 
and nationalities, the) preferred to bve on thcit farmstead's. Settle- 
ment villages fall into two categories, the homostntnus and the 
ffo/ale/i. In the first tvpe where homogeneity has been achieied 
through a process of social evolution, th^ village is composed 
of mhabitants descended from settlers belonging to the same 
race and creed This homogcocitv has be^n responsible for the 
dcrelopment of social traditions and social hving according to «t 
patterns of life. The development of social services has been more 
rapid and rather cheap. Soaal contacts and institutional tclattonshipt 
have developed. With the passage of time, the settlement vjlUgc^ 
(belonging to the homogeneous •variety) betramc a farming villa3e, 
alluded to above, or sometimes a joint village, to be desTibed 
below. There IS a lot of intercommunication m the village and the 
countryside has the appearance of an exterded village street with all 
the houses and an occasional socaal centre, say (he sdiool or the 
tliutch, or the trade centre. This tvpe combmes the adian'ages 
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ot the compact village with that of the scattered ones. While the 
individual lives close to his farm in proximity to his crops and the- 
livestock and their product, he can also maintain close contact with liis 
neighbours and with social institutions. Special services are also main- 
tained at a cheaper cost. Most houses are lined along the main 
highway, which may be the road or the river, while the land 
to be cultivated is laid in strips. In short, this variant is a sort of mixed' 
tt^pe, being both scattered and compact having these characteristics. 
The isolated type is, however, more common, and here group, 
unity is not to be found, in the movement of settlers to more 
fertile lands; earlier unity underwent a breakdown. There was no- 
integrated social life, for that required a common tradition, a similarity 
of population stock and a homogeneity of nationality of background. 
Unified agricultural settlement could not, therefore, be set up. If 
a blending came about, that was purely temporary and of a transitory 
nature. Reinforcing this were the various pieces of legislation enacted 
with a view to encourage these settlements; these laws required a man 
to live on his land for quite some time before he could be recognised as- 
its owner. These factors speeded the formation of isolated types of 
settlement villages. Social action and unified social sentiment are. 
bard to achieve. There is little contact with the devices that 
may bring social pressure to bear upon him. But there is. 

the other side of the picture, too. The isolated farm has made 
it possible for the cultivator to till large tracts of land. In the U.S.A. 
in particular, the way was paved for the mechanisation of agricul- 
ture. Family solidarity was also secured, for the family has to brave 
the hazards of an isolated living. Greater was the care expended 
upon live-stock; responsible for the evolution of the specialised 
livestock farming, so characteristic of the new world, the 

Americas and Australia. With the development of the speedy 
means of transport and communication, however, the isolation of the 
farming family tends to be broken. This, in turn, spells great 
prosperity, especially with the earlier handicaps removed. The costs 
of the settlements, we find, have been rather excessive. Enterprising 
farmers, living on their farms, lay an over-em.phasis on work. 
Fewer social contacts interfere with work, life is, consequently,, 
lived as a life of action. High costs are incurred for such 
services as runm’ng water, sewerage facilities and electricity, for they 
have to be provided individually. Often the expenses are so excessive 
that the farmer may go without these services, because he can 
not afford these. Social instiUitions, too, may not be afforded, 
for the}'' were also rather expensive, now has the individual farmer 
a school for his children. At best one-room schools and similar smaller 
units ate set up by a conscientious administration in a central place, 
in order to serve all isolated farmsteads. Frojn the point of view of 
road building, its initial costs, maintenance and upkeep, the cost is 
high for the solitary ^he isolated village settlements. In 

short, the isolated settlement community is rather an expensive 
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experiment n lural evolation, and preserves its indnidualisttc 
•character Sociallj speaking, the naghbourhood is the most 
important primary social unit for this type of diversified vilhg? 
The neighbourhood arises, m most of these communities, for purposes 
of seif help and centres around an institution, sav a school, or church or 
a recreational centre or even a retail store This is the first punc 
tuation m the process of social evolution from the isolated settlements 
to the homogenous vanants, for these institutions in the common 
neighbourhood ate potent in sustaining a group consciousness, thouoh 
the process IS often spread over long periods of time Gradual^, 
therefore, the isolated settlements evolve into the homogeneous type. 
This process, though almost unnersal, has been more noticeable in the 
Americas In India, too, the periodic markets and mandts provided 
good opportunities for social inrercourse for the is Jokted tvpes of \iilage 
settlements, e<pecialh in the newh co'onised regions, like the Canal 
Colonies of the Punjab Greater interdependence is gererated in 
this socio economic process Not neccssanl) the neighbourhoods were 
quite isolated central places, there were also the urban markris, 
■when the settlements -were slanted near urban areas, while the 
neighbourhoods in the vicmitv of the towns always tended to dis 
integrate, their functions being usurped by towns Fven under the 
dynamic process of rural e\ olotion, these patterns have tended to persist, 
■and the locaht\ groups have also influenced the nc^uer forms ot social 
organisation Out of these neighbourhood centres— the most important 
from the point of view of economic analvsis— arose the fatin trade 
•centre, which m course of time also bccarre “service centtes”, 
because generally speaking, the professionals tended to live in these 
trade centres, rather than mviUagcs. 

joint Cnmmmiiits The settlement villages become in the 
process of soaal evolution wha* mav be termed as the “joint commu 
n’tics,” based on the foundauons of joint farming, m all its varieties 
These villages grow up out of communal farming and joint cultivation 
When each famiJj gets land to cultivate, as allotted by the village com 
munitv, the wa^ is paved for the formation of joint villages Communal 
farming, as we learnt in the last chapter, is a relic of Feudalism Tie 
village land being held m common, Che fiurulics could get any piece to 
cultivate The ties, now binding them, are cultivation of common land 
and the village common The cultivators descend from one common 
ancestor, the bonds comtron to the villagers are those of blood and 
kinship Again, in these villages, land is inalienable, therefore, the 
villagers have to live jointly, their tesponsibihty for the payment of 
land revenue and other dues is also join*- and indistinguishable Theu 
cultural traditions and modes of living are identically the same 
It IS the customary laws that operate m these communities, this is another 
■cementing factor The settlement types also convert themselves into 
joint communities, through the process of social evolution The hom<> 
gcncous villages, in the course of time, (by holding land m common), 
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turn themselves ioto joint ones, for these homogeneous commu- 
nities are often descended from one common ancestor. The joint villages 
therefore, fall into three categories, the settlement farming ones, the 
communal farming ones and joint farming ones. Though indistin^ish- 
able apparently except that one can recognise a type bv tracing 
it to the origin of the village communities, the characteristics 
of each are typical of the type to which it belongs. For example, 
in the joint villages, which owe their origm to settlement 
farming, the, stress on the colonisation aspect and the formation of 
the village is quite distinct, there being a long range of houses along 
the main highway and the tracts of each farmer being separate; it is the 
loosest type of the joint community', the only bonds in it are those 
of original common descent, or in addition to this, those of 
joint ownership, if that be in vogue there. In the commu- 
nities, which owe their origin to communal farming, land is 
the property of the villagers and cultivators are often rotated on it, the 
bonds are those of common lands, which belong to everybody and the 
supreme village body. The cultivators do not ordinarily live 
on lands and no permanence of cultivation rights could they 
claim. There is absent even a common descent, or origin. It 
is not a homogeneous lot that lives in the village, but people 
belonging to different races and creeds. In the villages taking 
after a joint system of cultivation, the factor most pronounced is 
that of common ancestry and descent, with indistinguishable and 
■joint ownership of land. Thus there is an elasticity of organisation 
among the different ty'pes of joint villages. We have noticed the main 
and the more important types, according to origin and evolution. 
The economic aspects are quite outspoken: the village organisation is 
very closely well-knitj and there is close interdependence among 
villagers. An excessive interdependence and kinship may' also kiU 
all private initiatii'e and the individual may have to submit to the wdl 
of the community. The village order may stratify into channels 
•carved out by tradition and custom, to the exclusion of all others. 
This type of organisation is common among the ancient com- 
munities, like the Indians, the Chinese and the Spaniards, where 
respect for old order and custom is of the superlative. Life runs 
along the grooves of custom; the hold of religion and superstition 
is fairly strong. Social contacts are on a tiaditional level and the 
character of village institutions ancient. Sometirnes even payments to 
the labourers, engaged by village community or cultivators, are made 
according to custom, while the distribution of occupations is very 
narrow and limited. The form of the village is compact and its 
life closely intimate and interwoven. Certain advantages may accrue 
"from this type of social organisation; inertia enters the rural sphere, 
in a much stronger manner than in other mores of rural hving. 
The ruralites have all along stressed the values of security and 
self-sufficiency to the exclusion of such considerab’ons as those of coin- 
fbrt and luxury; hence the joint ■villages have, by making the poor indi- 
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Vidua! subservient to the domineenng communitv, rendered him irert 
and unenterprising The private acts cf individuals assume mote 
social significance, the individual has hardly a peifonalitj of his otvn 
apart from that of the community to which he belongs and of which 
he is product There is Itttle chance cf progress except viheu the com 
munitv, as one bod\ , makes an endeavour to achieve it but that may also 
go against the established and age oJd customs and fradiuons of farming 
and living and this may be resisted But with the impac* of industria 
Jisation and urbanisation, this type of communal living is now breaking 
up, the organisation disintegrating and the bonds of kinship 
loosening, u irh the result that the individual peasant is asserting him'clf 
and trying to get avay from the sbaclles of the coromuruty, which 
too, IS weakening due to political and economic forces 

Group Systems Under this heading, we analvse various 
modern tvpes, that have evolved as a result of the introduction of col 
lective farming and co-operation The collective faim, cr the KoI 
kho^f IS the typical producing unit in the Soviet Russia The land is 
owned by the state, and the members of the Kolkh'7 cultivate it The 
cultivators live in vi’lagci and own housis and gardens The manage 
ment is m the hands of the state and the farmers are paid tenants or 
shareholders Mostly there arc the trained technicians who take charge 
of machines and tractors, as also manager and government employees, 
who direct agricuhur-il operations This elementary knoulMge is 
essential to an undersundmg of the type of the villages under eollec 
tive farming The village community is not »o u ell knit, though 
not loose either, for thev have u«uallv an interest m the same farm 
and being entitled to ‘ bonuses” out of improved and increased pro 
duction, they have the cotumon linkage of cultivating interests Some 
times they have also a voice in cultivation, private initiative is then 
tecogmsed and given itr place of importance But once dcasionshave 
been made and given sanction by the higher authorities, there could be 
no change brought about In short, the individualistic structure is not rc 
cogmsed in the sphere of farming It may be empha5i7ed that the villagers 
have no common bonds threading their lives hence the organisation 
of the village is usually individualistic and the village community not 
very strong It is a loose organisation, run on regimented lines 
There may be sorre amount of limited authorily and autonomy for the 
village body, but none so effective as in the joint villages The lay out 
of the village is carved by the external authority, the growth has not 
been evoluuonaiy, except m very rare instances The form of 
tfic vnVage may rescmbi’c cither the confer one or the 
one, there is no rigidity about it On the whole, the village has access 
to a number of modern amenities of life and not at very high costs 
for the state takes it to be its own lesponsibility to extend these 
The collective villages have not very many distinct characterisucs 
except that the village has no lands for cultivation except those under 
the authority of the state, who is the ulumate owner The v illage group 
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is homogeneous for all who participate in the work of farming. There is a 
lot of divison of labour on these farms due to extended mechanisation 
and power-driven machiner}' being employed they live in the same 
•village. The modes of living are neither customary not traditional but 
those dictated by the external authority. There is identity of outlook 
in these villages : they are conglomerate types. 


Co-operative Variants. Turning our attention to the co-operative 
farming villages, we find that their composition, structure and organisa- 
tion is not a little different from those of collective types. The 
-essence of the co-operatives is decentralisation and democratisation. 
The middleman is sought to be eliminated. There are jour distinct types 
of farming, as detailed in the last chapter; but we do not propose to 
•discuss the characteristics of each type in its bearing on the village 
■structure. These types do not reflect upon the village organisation, 
since the farming types pertain to internal organisation and do not 
bring about structural changes in village structure. What matters is the 
•co-operative spirit that pervades the ailtivators. The bonds that thread 
their lives arc voluntary and self-imposed, not traditional nor even those 
which may be due to the regimentation brought about by external 
authority. Ranging from the loosest form of the co-operative organisa- 
tion to the closely integrated one, the spirit that does pervade 
the community is the co-operative one. Elasticity of farming 
organisation reflects itself in the bonds that link the villagers. 
Under the loose forms, village organisation is not so closely integrat- 
ed, while under the more closely-knit farming systems, the village 
community strengthens itself. Still the element of progress is present 
throughout and asserts itself in the mores of co-operative 
living. The individual does not suffer exploitation at the hands of 
^roup or a community. Tradition gives way to enterprise and initia- 
tive, but the lay-out may well be retained as the traditional one. The 
relations bctv'een the villagers are no longer those of the customaty 
type, but of equality and fraternity. Unlike joint villages, this form of 
structure is to be distinguished by the closeness and associateship of 
the villagers, who may have joined hands out of a realisation of the 
advantages of co-operation and not out of social necessity or out of 
•considerations, extraneous to farming processes. It is to be 
appreciated that if successful, this form of village organisation 
is quite plastic and can accommodate types of people belonging 
to all classes. The one great effect is that the vihage community 
gains strength and is able to do a lot for the betterment of the 
villagers. This strength is derived from the voluntary surrendering of 
personal and narrowly selfish interests by villagers, and not under 
the dictates either of custom or of political authority. Out of the two 
forms of group system, that we have considered, the co-operative is 
more plastic and humane. But it may not endure, being too voluntary, 
withdrawal being easy, too. 
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Protmtarj Tjt>ts These are distinctJf of a separate category, not 
included m the above list The proprietatv villages mostk confoim to 
the system of farming popularly known as “estate faiming”, described 
in the last chapter To recapiioJate, this farming si stem is landlord 
type, the land belonging to one ’andlord The villagers ate usually 
tenants Whatever the type of tenancy that may prevail m the estate, 
the village lands arc the property of the landlord and the farmer-tenants 
live there with his permission and occupv the «ame at his pleasure 
Even if they have rights secured by means of purchase cf their 
residential accommodation, these arc of no practical value, for the bold 
of the landlord is nther strong and none date defy hiro Espetiencc 
has taught that even in those regions where the rights and privileges 
of tenants are protected bv law, thefinmers fed very much helpless 
and have no means to get the law enforced and thus protect their 
interests and rights. And then the landlord has an alternative open to 
him, ejectment of the tenant from his lands, the unemployed cultivator 
has nowhere to go to and has to leave the village in desperal on The 
village community has no saj in the administration of the village, they 
do not have village common, as in neailv all other types of v jllages The 
community is composed ofscrfslivmguoderprcssure fromthclandloid 
or his servants Although it may be supposed that theintere«tsoftbe 
villagers ate mote or less identically the saert, and all of them suffer from 
the same tvpe exploitation, it is strange to find how disintegrated 
they become, there is no unitv of punaose nor fellow-feeling not even 
any sympathetic interrelations between They all stand demoralised, 
therefore, in order to curry favour with the landlord, thev are \ etv murh 
disunited While an enhehtened and conscientious landlord mar try 
to improve the cnsironmenta in the Milage the usual run of the 
overlords are absentees, enjoving luxurious hvinc in the cities, and 
not caring for the lot of the villagers, so long as they get their pound 
of flesh Absentee landlordism being the worst type of estate farming, 
the viUagcts are very helpless, under this patticular variant If 
and when the landlord lives on the estate, he does make im- 
provements in village sanitation, and tries to arrange for certain 
amemties for his village, if only to serve its own selfish ends, but our 
point is that the villagers do gam thereby Sometimes the lanaiord 
mav, even while living in the «:ame village, so isolate himself that the 
villagers are thrown to the rotten locality and excluded from the 
various services and amenities of life that the landlord mav hare been 
able to get for himself On the whole, therefote, the lot of the 
wlbg-Jirs -U! di-fiUioWe under this organisation : they are serfs 

The Injtrtnce The above rapid survey of the village organisation 
has been a bird's eye view of the subject Rural sociology M 
typically local, the rural types vary from region to 
locabty to locality It most, however, be re emphasised that 
village organisation is a product of the histon«I]y etolafionary 
process of social organism 'The village structure is undoubted y o 
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the ev-olutionan' type, and it may be rather difficult to correctly cate- 
• gorise each village in terms of this classification. \X''e have only tried 
to bring out the common characteristics of- each type as broadly borne 
on the social canvas, in relation to agricultural organisation, though 
we have not rigidly adhered to agricultural and farming systems 
as such. Our survey has been of a descriptive nature. The scattered 
hamlets were a loose tt'pe of rural organisation, not strictly speaking 
comprising the village, for it is only by som.e stretch of imagination that 
tve could describe it as village. ■ The farming villages, we discovered, 
were more compact in their structure and presented the “appearance” 
of a village. Rural settlements were either homogeneous or isolated 
one, both having some special characteristics. The joint communities, 
we noted, flourished only at the expense of the individual’s freedom 
and libel ty: the cultivator was reduced to the status of a dependent 
person, living as one over all group. It was also noticed that 
these commuru’ties were decadent, due to several social and economic 
forces operating in the countryside. The groups that comprised them 
were either settlers, or descendants of a common ancestor or some 
farmers brought together by historical forces. The group villages, which 
conglomerate comprised the collectives (of the Russian design) and the 
cc-operative farming villages, are not so potent as to efface the single 
farm family’s entity, though in the co-operative variant there is 
greater scope for the exercise of individual initiative and entetyrise, 
and therefore less regimentation than in the collective types. But, still, the 
collective villages have an eternal authority to plan out their lives and 
some sort of regimentation appears to be enforced. In the proprietary 
villages, both the absentee-landlord variety and the resident type, 
the individual has little voice either in the structure or the social 
framework; in the first type, the provision of elementaty and 
primary amenities of living is conspicuous by its absence, while in the 
latter one, the farming community could incidentally benefit from the 
provision of certain amenities, purposely provided for the landlord. 
The farmer’s personality suffered a lot, as the villagers are merely 
serfs, spying on each other. 

the COR-RELATTON 

Having studied seveial types of village organisations we discover 
the interrelations that might exist between the village types and the 
farming systems. This subject of village organisation is being studied in 
continuation of farming systems, for there is a relationship between the 
two. The major occupation in the villages being farming, agricultural 
organisation does influence the rural way of living and the orgamsation 
of the community. We shall now try to see if there does exist^ any 
correlation between the two. We need not necessarily take each single 
type and see hovr the correlation establishes itself; an effort was 
made above to link the two and understand the communal 
working in the light of farming systems. First of aU, we shall sec 
the organisational impact of the farming systems on the structure. 
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lay out and organisation of the villacc cornmunm , this br itself u « j 
a significant subicct in the study of Agricultural Economics Scco^ 
we anal) se the effects of certain systems of farming on the set op of tas 
Tillage, this IS the dynamic aspect of the evolutionary growth and ns* 
of modern villages in advanced, backward and transitional econoai-SJ. 
In the next place, we shall correlate the organisational structure to ti* 
system of land tenures, to which of course, we attend in a sepaat: 
•chapter, the treatment in this chapter, however, is from the pom* of 
view of village organisation and not from that of land tenures aal 
their bearing on farming systems We round off this analysis with i 
summing up of correlation It need not be anticipated that correUnoa 
would be established in a mathematically rigid manner, on the other b"d, 
the form organisation, not always lay down the lines of rural and viUaj! 
■organisation, for there being no rigiditv cither about it or about the 
latter, that without a hypothetical type of organisation a particular type 
of farming would not be possible to pursue In all human orgamsanonj 
and structural patterns, whatever correlation establishes itself is purdy 
accidental and not before an analytical survey undertaken by thetheoiBt. 
The ends in farm and \ ilUge otganisauoo as we shall have occasion to 
notice, are not identical though they may be similar This analysts d 
the correlation would be instructive in that it would shed light on nrou: 
rural problems and enable us to visualise the limits to which existug 
patterns could be moulded so as to 6t in with various ^pes of faraiifig 
with which we may try to experiment within the rural sphere, as also 
give us an anticipatory idea of the social forces consequent upon these 
types 

Organtsahonal Impact The correlation between village orgsaJ 
^tion and fanning systems is to be studied This correlation is cot 
very distinct though, still, it would be an instructive studr Wble the 
fanning systems are spread over a very large canvas, the village orgi 
nisation is rather narrow in its sphere It appears, therefore, that lie 
village orgai isa Jon of a cerciin type does embrace varied systems of 
farming The farming ‘y«tcnis do not necessitate parallel typo of 
village to come into existence More often than no*, the formaooaof 
Tillag* precedes the systers of farming that operatema certain ruol 
structure A certain type of village hving is estabbshed, and ffiefl * 
attain system of farming, suited to that organisational set up, brought 
mto existence, but later on because of the evolutionary process in socul 
and economic spheres, faimtog assumes certain other forms 
while the village orgamsation remains static This appears to 
be a valid explanation of the lag between the organisational typ« 
»the far min g systems And then the institutional factors and forces 
too, must be taken into account, the stroemre of the society also has a 
beating upon the village orgamsation, though it may not inllueo^ 
rfanmng system to such an extent. Thus the village organisation is 
resultant ofsuch forces as operate on the social canvas, while the farming 
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oEth It it evident Aat the 

factors and forces- ^evm* '""“Se often arises out of certain historical 
ias also been notenf ? ^ of security and mutual self-defence 

them to live in a joint conmfn?n° villagers together and force 

farmine- svstem ^ system even though the 

that villel SDes^f^l^^°° Thus it is 

^one a chan^^f persist even when farming systems have under- 

fationl "T■c^ ^ re-emphasis is that the organi- 

?ro?ess whfcl, f evolutio^ 

hSf !; J ' ^ ‘^‘^Itutal, historical, po- 

oSnisattr T"'' The vilkge 

the hrnarl always be moulded by farming systems, though 

farJnl M ^ by the facts of 

oreani^Hn 1 farming systems are divorced quite from the 

bvVe arrW but that the same is not determined 

m\f It is possible, however, that farm patterns 

villicrf. influence the course of changes brought about in the 

u"" dynamic processes. The impact of village 

sv^fpmc: ^ e Structure of farming is not so glaring as the farming 

tLfnf ^°mething external to this organisation; this may not hold 
Still typ^.^ the proprietar}’’ and the landlord villages. 

Sir,? rather interlocked and intertvdned, though indirectly, 

bearino- Tbe farm organisation has, however, an important 

cultlr-df:,^ ° structare. We detailed the various aspects of 
re-pvm: ^ u *®bient village types. Still, to recapimlate, we may 
Telatir .,-1 if from this point of view, and try to establish a 

is riM I ^be two, if possible. For instance, the scattered type 

always co-existent with scattered farming, which may not be 

tlip nf-L j of holdings. The farming villages, on 

„r r embrace a larger number of farming systems; the range 

’ prevalent in this village structure, is rather wide, 
village IS the most common and plastic. It appears that 
whifk • as a result of the system of peasant farming 

in other types later on. Fragmented hold- 

tnay be the result of successive inheritance, may form the 
farming villages. It is also probable that 
j ^tenoration takes place and the small holders turn into tenants 
TnoT ^tining village gets to be tenant village. Decentralised fa rmin g 
Lp ^ practised in the farming villages. In short, one could not 

np-,.r f?" oertam about the system of farming that may be practised 
f , ^ arrmng villages : any variety of farming may be in vogue, 

nrorn’^ Settlements, however, settlement farming is usually 

? die simple reason that this type is of recent growth and 

ovolyed as a result of the settlers selecting that particular site for 
ential purposes. Both the homogeneous and the isolated forms 
nse as a direct result of cultivation processes; cultivation preceded 
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Village formation The homogeneous type may degenerate into some 
other type, such as the landlord or the proprietary ones but the isolated 
one does not so soon lose its own form, it may grow into a scattered 
type of a loose village, but that only with the passage of time Still, 
settlement villages are liable to pressure from the d> namism of change* 
Joint villages arc the most static form of village organisation and very 
seldom change even under the pressure of change From inception to 
development, the essential feature of these Tillages is either common 
anecstr) or some such factor as common kinship, that is why they do 
not change, though with the passage of time the self cultivating joint 
owners become absentee or those having ousted other owners to other 
places in search of employment or work The group systems, too, 
ate similarly situated and though at first of a loose variety, become 
rather well knit as they reap the advantages of joint farming, in the 
co-operative variety, the bonds are voluntary, while in the coHcctne 
villages, they are dternal, and communal Jiving is not so intimate 
The proprietary type is correlated to estate ot landlord fanning 

Lend Tenures Another influential factor, beating on the internal 
structure of the village is the lututc of land tenures which means the 
holding of land and its cultivation the tciationship between the actual 
tiller and the actual owner of land Under Zawindan at the landlord 
type, the structure of the village tends to be the proprietary type with 
larger numbers residing there While under peasant proprietorship, 
maiotity of farmers arc peasant cultivators living on a basis of equalitr 
under metayage, the complexion of the village is neither exclusively 
the farming type nor even that of the landlord ptoptietaty one, but 
resembling ntnec a compaa type Land tenures influence and shape 
the internal organisation of the village in still another manner, they are 
the determinants of agrarian rclauons in the village, which in turn, are 
very elfective in moulding its life So potent arc land tenures in mould 
ing rural relations that there are, in certain countries, like India, villages 
know n after the sy stem of land tenure ptev alent in a certain area and 
also recognised as such True, that agiamn relations may be effective!} 
influenced by such other factors as agrarian legislation, (which we shall 
hav c occasion to discuss in a separate chapter) but the point at issue is 
that land tenures, by themselves, arc the causauve forces responsible 
for the initiation of such Icgislauon For most agrarian legislauon is 
enacted to soften these relations, hence the causaUv c factor is land tenures 
In still another maimer, do land tenures affect the character of village 
Organisation they shape fanning systems, even though very rerooidr 
and indirectly, through this they influence village organisation in so fit 
as the same is moulded by farming systems to some extent This « oot 
all, land tenures also determine the traditions of rural bving, the oW 
established customs are often the result of land tenures which may hav« 
prevailed in certain villages for some tune Some customs, ihato 
presents to be made to the landlord and forced labour are bora out 0 
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knd tenures. The process of village evolution is composite and one 
factor alone is never responsible for village life as it is being lived at 
one time. Although we shall discuss land tenures in a separate chapter, 
it should suffice to understand here the place they occupy in the village 
organisation whether directly and effectively, or indirectly and remotely 
through farming systems or land tillage. A word of caution here : it need 
not be taken for granted that land tenures are of an exclusively pure 
type ; mixed tenures may be also found in the same village : in fact this 
is the more usual case. 

Miscellaneous Factors. We must not conclude, in the light of 
this analysis, that the above are the only three forces responsible for 
an effective correlation between village types and farming systems. 
Other factors and forces do operate, though they may not be so 
glaringly outspoken and pronounced. Some sociological forces, like 
tribal organisation and caste system, etc., are also operative in this field. 
It often happens that tribal structure leaves its imprint on the village 
which often closely follows that form. Similarly, in countries like India, 
caste may be an influential and effective factor making for such inter- 
relationships, and shape the internal structure of rural areas. It is not 
unusual that one comes across villages which bear the name of a clan 
organisation or the nomenclature of a certain caste. Similarly, there 
are religious forces which may give rise to the pattern of a village : 
certain sections of the population may have migrated to a certain out- 
landish place in the same country in search of religious freedom and 
liberty to follow their own practices, or even to another country" in the 
same quest; consequently the village structure follows the pattern sanc- 
tioned by religious practices. Quaker villages were set up in the Ame- 
ricas, and still persist, though not in the same rigid form. Then poli- 
tical causes may have led to the formation of rural communities, and the 
organisation of an alien country may have been imprinted on the rural 
-set-up which has come under the influence of aliens. The Spaniards 
fimplanted their own village ty'pes on the hapless natives of Mexico, 
;Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia where they did contribute most to the 
communal ownership system of farming and the corresponding village 
'’organisation. Cultural factors may also have been responsible for the 
; growth of village in certain cases. In the same country, and sometimes 
.‘n the same agricultural region, different types of villages may be found, 
;not on account of differing systems of farming but on account of 
'differing cultures. Social stratification, too, may influence the day- 
- o-day life in the village. Even though the farming pattern for all 
'nhabitants may be identically the same it is evidenced in the villages in 
^mdia, that the “untouchables” used to live apart from the rest of the 
.community and this factor affected not only village organisations but 
' Iso rural relations. In short, this section may be rounded off with the 
lemark that the effort to .establish a correlation between the village 
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Structure and the farming systems tray not be very fruitful, althoujK 
a correlation does apparentl, exist between the two, but not so intimate 
as one would like to imagine and expect 

RURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Having understood the telationships between the Tillage set up 
and the farming s\«tems, we now proceed to grasp the essentials of the 
rural society, us farming aspects and framework, certain charactenstics 
arc distinctly rural, while others distinctly urban There is some 
difference between the two and both ate <\uite different Certain mnl 
characteristics may be noted the society is matted by a certain amount 
of conservatism, it is not so progressive as its urban counterpart , the 
village IS a smaller unit than the town and the aty , it is not so moder 
nised as th*“ city is , and (except in recent tim-s), rural areas are not so 
dotted over by industries and factories as towns In the villag-s, we find 
that there is a predominance of agricultural pursui s, while in the cities 
there is no emphasis on outdoor activities While m the villages tb* 
distribution of occupations is limited, m the towa« the occupational 
canvas is very large Thus wc find that there ate distinctly urban and 
rural characteristics, which mark village society in a prononnc'd 
fashion But the purpose of this maly^is is not to institute a cotnpa 
nson between rural and utban areas but simply to stress rural feitufs 
In other spheres of activity, too the rural socicrv has distinct living 
and we must notice cettam mote pronounced features in brief The 
rural areas are marked by an affinity to nature which influences dieit 
outlook on life , that is why they wear a conservative outlook aad 
ate not so progtessne as their urban counterparts Again, family 
aficcuon plays * very important part m the lives of the vilUgers may 
be because farming is invariably a family enterprise, or because of ths 
lack of outside inteiests lot the members ol the family The institntioa 
of ‘family has been preserved in the rural areas with gieater ate 
than in towns where disintegrating forces have invaded hom^llfe 
Wife, in particular, is regarded as an indispensable assistant m 
the farming chores Again, probably because of this factor and 
also because of the fewer external entertainments available the 
birth rate IS usually higher m rural areas There is also a universal 
tendency, in the villages, to early marriage, out of «heer nccess ty 
Religion, too, exercises 3 scronget hold over the ruralists than on oiiiet 
t.etHons of the con-jaunity , jeatoa viUagecs ate not educated in the 
arts of logic or scientific methods and therefore ate ferule fe 
for the priest The point that needs to be stressed is that there . 
distinctly rural features as noted above, although the most 
distinguishing ones, e £ self sofficienc}, integration and 
will be noticed, in this connection 

Selfsupaiu^ Amoa^ the more prominent and disunct 
characteristics, self sufficiency u important Village life is matkea 
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a preference for self-sufficiencp. Especially in the more backward re- 
gions is this characteristic rather pronounced. Complete self-suiBciency 
is even theoretically impossible. What we imply by this term in this 
context is only that the village communities are rather independent 
of urban suppliers. With food and shelter secured, they do not bother 
much for other necessaries. The most essential necessary of human 
life, food, they grow, while in regard to their clothing needs, they 
make their own cloth, wliich, even to this day, is the practice in 
backward and some advanced rural economies. The economic standards 
in villages, being rather low, villagers are not addicted to modern ameni- 
ties of life. Scattered hamlets have a central bazar running, where one 
can shop. Similarly, compact %'illages and farming communities, too, 
have shopping centres to meet their needs. Rural settlements, both the 
homogeneous and the isolated types, have a central place where to shop. 
In the joint villages and the group communities, also, the central shop- 
ping centre is more or less an indispensable complement to life. In 
short, all tj’pes, whether scattered or compact, big or small, have shop- 
ping places, which however humble they may be, are still sufficiently 
equipped to meet all their needs. Analysing their needs, we find that 
the villagers’ necessaries of life are rather few, mainly because of their 
ignorance of modern life and their aversion to urbanish ways. Their 
conservatism, too, stands in their way of adopting the modern living. 
And then they are suspicious of urban modes. Tardy means of commu- 
nication and transport, too, have been responsible for this outlook. 
Villagers have always been much engrossed in their own families and 
their neighbours to the exclusion of external interests. Regional cul- 
tures have found their preserves in villages; this also affects villagers 
wffio limit their needs and wartts to their traditional mores. Rehgion 
has been an active force in the rural set-up. The preachings of all 
religions have advocated minimisation of wants and discarding of what 
they have chosen to term “luxuries.” This, in turn, has limited the 
villagers’ purview very considerably. Therefore, rural regions have 
only made use of the locally available means of satisfying their wants, 
and later on settled down to this traditional living. Self-sufficienq’- is 
breaking down, where the modern spirit has percolated to the rural 
masses, as we shall see in the next section. Still, it is a major factor in 
' rural life, in a larger part of the world, especially backward regions, 
; where tertiar}’ industries are not yet rooted. 


Integration. I\Iost village communities are closely knit and inter- 
woven. This is also related to self-sufficienq'. In the village, not only 
are people interested in everybody else and thus lead a communal life, 
' very much unlike the city where a person living in one flat may not be 
known to another in the adjoining one. In the rural set-up people 
share their joys and sorrows in a mutual manner and come to each other 
in times of distress and need. The communal spirit may arise 
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out of imual insecurity which prevailed m the older ages, ^hta 
law and order was not so well established And later, u have 

become a traditional way of living among villagers This ij ooe 
aspect of integration, quite conspicuous in the rural life Anoiliej 
aspect IS more important, though less apparent this is that villigf„ 
produce what makes them self contained One man usuallj products 
what the other needs Though this system of integrated production 
has undergone some decay in recent jears, still this docs hold true 
to a great extent The bother of having to market the produce 
outside the village is too much for the peasant, he prefers to sell it off 
in the village That is why most rural productive patterns are usuiUt 
complcmenUry A third aspect is occupauonal distribution m runl 
regions this is complementary and on a self sufficient basis It is not 
implied that the occupational canvas is large, on the other hand it is 
quite a narrow range The occupational distribuuon is such that neatlr 
all the more important vacations (from the villager’s point of snevr) 
are found Professional complementarity is another important aspect of 
what we have chosen to describe as “integration “ Yet another point » 
that the village is an integrated unit, from thepomt of view of admims 
tration there is a considerable amount of self government even xihete 
the modern concepts of democracy ate not yet implanted In the an 
cient communities, especully, this village autonom> had found such 
practical expression that villagers led their lives unaffected b) the me 
and fall of kings and the ups and downs of dynasties Thus /ear/ili 
integration swayed the village community Admittedl} , this economic 
feature is on the decline these days, soil in the backward part of 
the world, this particular characteristic rules the village In fact, 
integration is so important that its various types and kinds may he 
considered and more attention devoted to it In the next paragraph, 
we intend studying the dual aspects of economic integration in the rural 
areas, the horizontal and the vertical ones These twin aspects atc 
important from the analytical point of view 


Vtrltcal and Horizontal Types The two types of rural integration, 
that we propose to consider, are terltcal and ^nzpnfal In the tomti 
integration proceeds on the basis of one unit feeding the other In 
the sphere of agriculture, for instance, some farms may grow feed for 
dairy herds on a contract basis, or otherwise and m return obtaa 
manure and dairy requirements Both the cattle and the agricuifo'tl 
farms become complementary to one another, and one could not function 
without the other This type of integration is described as iirtitl 
Its essence is that no process is complete bj itself, one process is cor 
pleted by and dependent on the other This is common in the irot 
and especially in the Americas, though it is not absent in the ancient 
world This resembles what economists may term as “division of 
labour ’’ The benefits that accrue &om this system ate both ccononuc 
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and social : the economic advantages are derived from the division 
-of labour, while the social ones make for more intimate comrnunal life 
and more interdependence among villagers. But this practice is not 
possible on scattered farms, nor on peasant farming, nor even on the 
settlement types for obvious reasons. All these farming types have to 
be self-sufficient within the framework of individual farm and are family 
types, self-contained within themselves. Hence, it is that vertical integ- 
ration could not be practised on them. Scattered hamlet types find 
it difficult to practise this variety of integration, while settlement villages, 
too, may’ not be able to run on these lines for the simple reason that 
their individualistic outlook stands in the way’ of its adoption as that 
means total interdependence. For these types, there is another variant, 
the horizontal. This particular variety is conspicuous by its complete- 
ness of farming operations. Each farm may be regarded as a distinct 
unit, complete in respect of all operations that it has to undertake. 
Many such farms may exist and it is their total supplies that may go to 
make the full supply needed in the village. Nearly all farming units 
are of the same type, though slight variations in their structure may be 
found. Still this integration ensures self-sufficiency for the village, in 
respect of the supply of basic necessaries of life. Integration of the 
village is thus quite an important aspect of rural life and has twofold 
aspects, the vertical and the horizontal ones. The former vertical 
type of integration is more scientific, more useful and more enduring 
from the social points of view and the economic angle, while the latter 
type, though more common, is not of such advantage, nor of such 
-economic significance, except that it may also ensure self-sufficiency. 

The Village Common. The next important and distinctive feature 
is the village common, characteristic of all rural communities, 
whether ancient or modern, advanced or backward. It appears that 
the vdllage common is essential to life in the village which it has, 
earlier, been remarked is communal and rather intimate. It provitks. a 
forum of communal life; it is the joint property of villa^ > 
could claim to have exclusive rights in the same. Thr 
include the common grazing land, the common forest 
common play’grounds and recreational grounds. In fac*-^ 
common has persisted through the ages; it seems it is a 
of village life, for nearly all types of village org5> 
an important place of prominence assigned to it, even in the 
types, the village common is recognised as belonging to the . 
and not the landlord. Customary’ usage has given to it an inal" 
t±ara^er. All have equal rights of sharing the common and usin 
though not exclusively. Village councils are held and impo. 
decisions, affecting the life of the community made, while it may 
ae the place where judgments are deUvered by village communes . 
^anchajats-, disputes are settled by common consent in the village com 
tnon, which, therefore, has a special sacrosanct significance. Severn 
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out of initial insecurity which prevailed m the older ages, when 
law and order was not so well established And later, it may have 
become a tradiuonal way of living among villagers This is one 
aspect of integrauon, quite conspicuous in the rural life Another 
aspect is more important, though less apparent this is that villagers 
produce what makes them self contained One man usually produces 
what the other needs Though this system of integrated production 
has undergone some decay in recent years, still this does hold tnie 
to a great extent The bother of having to market the produce 
outside the vilbge is too much for the peasant he prefers to sell it off 
in the village That is why most rural productive patterns are usually 
complementary A third aspect is occupational distribution in rural 
regions this is complementary and on a self sufficient basis It is not 
implied that the occupational canvas is large on the other hand it is 
quite a narrow range The occupational distribution is such that nearly 
all the mote important vacations (from the villager s point of view) 
ate found Pxofcssionalcomplemeniarifyisanothcr important aspectof 
what u e have chosen to describe as integration ’ Yet another point is 
that the village is an integrated unit, from the point of view of adminis 
tration there is a considerable amount of self government even where 
*hc modern concepts of deenocncy are not yet implanted In the an 
cient communities, especially, this village autonomy had found suA 
practical expression that villagers led their lives unaffected by the rise 
and fall of kings and the ups and downs of d> nasties Thus fourfold 
integration swayed the village community Admittedly, this economic 
feature is on the decline these days, sul) in the backward part of 
the world, this particular characteristic rules the village In £tct, 
integration is so important that its various tj’pcs and kinds may be 
considered and more attention devoted to it In the next paragraph, 
we intend studying the dual aspects of economic integration in the rural 
areas, the horizontal and the vertical ones These twin aspects ate 
important from the analytical point of view 


Vertical ufid Horizo'italTjpet The two types of rural integration 
that we propose to consider, are vertical and bon:(pntal In the former 
integration proceeds on the basis of one unit feeding the other In 
the sphere of agriculture, for instance some farms may grow feed for 
dairy herds on a contract basis, or otherwise and in return obtain 
manure and dairy requirements Both the cattle and the agricultural 
farms become complementary to one another, and one could not function 
without the other This type of integration is described as vertical 
Its essence is that no process is complete by itself one process is com 
pleted by and dependent on the other This is common in the West 
and especially in the Americas, though it is not absent in the ancient 
world This resembles what economists ma> term as ‘ division of 
labour ' The benefits that accrue from this system ate both econonuc 
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and social : the economic advantages are derived from the division 
of labour, while the social ones make for more intimate communal life 
and more interdependence among villagers. But this practice is not 
possible on scattered farms, nor on peasant farming, nor even on the 
settlement types for obvious reasons. All these farming types have to 
be self-sufficient within the framework of individual farm and are family 
types, self-contained within themselves. Hence, it is that vertical integ- 
ration could not be practised on them. Scattered hamlet tjpes find 
it difficult to practise this variety of integration, while settlement villages, 
too, may not be able to run on these lines for the simple reason that 
their individuahstic outlook stands in the way of its adoption as that 
means total interdependence. For these types, there is another variant, 
the. hori;^onfal. This particular variety is conspicuous by its complete- 
ness of farming operations. Each farm may be regarded as a distinct 
unit, complete in respect of all operations that it has to undertake. 
Many such farms may exist and it is their total supplies that may go to 
make the full supply needed in the village. Nearl}' all farming units 
are of the same type, though slight variations in their structure may be 
found. Still this integration ensures self-sufficiency for the village, in 
respect of the supply of basic necessaries of life. Integration of the 
Tillage is thus quite an important aspect of rural life and has twofold 
aspects, the vertical and the horizontal ones. The former vertical 
type of integration is more scientific, more useful and more enduring 
from the social points of view and the economic angle, while the latter 
type, though more common, is not of such advantage, nor of such 
-economic significance, except that it may also ensure self-sufficiency. 

The Village Common. The next important and distinctive feature 
is the village common, characteristic of all rural communities, 
whether ancient or modern, advanced or backward. It appears that 
the village common is essential to life in the village which it has, 
•earlier, been remarked is communal and rather intimate. It provides a 
forum of communal life; it is the joint property of villagers and none 
•could claim to have exclusive rights in the same. This common may 
include the common grazing land, the common forest tracts and the 
■common playgrounds and recreational grounds. In fact, the village 
-common has persisted through the ages; it seems it is a prerequisite 
of village life, for nearly all types of village organisation have 
an important place of prominence assigned to it, even in the landlord 
t}'pes, the village common is recognised as belonging to the villagers 
and not the landlord. Customary usage has given to it an inalienable 
character. AU have equal rights of sharing the common and using it, 
though not exclusively. Village councils are held and important 
decisions, affecting the life of the community made, while it may also 
he the place where judgments are delivered by village communes and 
panchayats-, disputes are settled by common consent in the village com- 
mon, which, therefore, has a special sacrosanct significance. Several 
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benefits accrue from this institution: it is the common bond threading 
the life of the village, while it provides a common grazing land for 
cattle, and also a recreation centre- Thus, it becomes the heart of 
communal life and the hub of social activities of rural people A dis- 
tinctive trait in village life, it is conspicuously absent in urban areas. 
While in villages of all types, the common is prominent, m the town 
there is no such place. We have in the above section discussed the 
more important characteristics of village organisation, though m 
the intrccluctorj paragraph to this section, we drew the reader’s atten- 
tion to other characteristics of rural living. It has been necessary, 
in the context of this analysis, to notice mote important features 
though we may have to concede that village organisation is under- 
going change and the rural characteristics are also not the same, as 
theoretically underlined How the village has reacted to the forces set 
in motion by modern advances is the subject of the next section, for 
without this study the description and analj sis of rural structure 
remains incomplete. 

THE CHANgIKC VILLLAGE 

Modern village is under transition. There is the impact of the means 
of transport and commumcation and that of the modern system of 
franchise, which under a democratic set-up is extended to every adult. 
While the former has broken the self-suffiaency of the rural country- 
side, the Utter has widened the horizon of the farmer andanakened 
consciousness in him. Similarly, the Press, too, has invaded the 
countryside and esublished contact with the outside world, so that 
he 1$ now aware of the trends that arc at work. The modern informa- 
tion agencies, the radio, the films and the like have also played their 
part in changing the face of the village. And above all the extension 
agencies have also played their part in changing the contents of Mllaee 
culture In recent years, especially, the transition has been rapid, 
and the village structure has undergone change even in the backward 
countries, where under the impact of modern conditions, the village 
IS breaking up as also its self-sufficient character The nature of 
this change has been socio-economic. It has been a manifold reso- 
lution, though a silent one In the sphere of economics, the transitional 
forces have been loosened from tbeic moorings, and the age-old bonds 
faced with disintegration The village community is no longer the 
same cemented relationship as it used to be The spirit of individualism 
has invaded lomt and group communities, while co operative enter- 
prises are taking root in peasant vilUgcs. The rise of towns has also 
affected the growth and structure of village communities, as we 
shall have occasion to notice in a paragraph below. The eco- 
nomic organisation has moulded itself accordingly, and is more 
dependent on the neighbounng economv than ever before. In short, 
the modern rural outlook is enurely different from that of older 
Milage commumties. The roralisation of industrial location, too, has 
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its impact on the viridening horizons of the villagers, "while it also opens; 
out new employment opportunities for them. This has brought about 
a closet contact between the villages and the towns, between agricul- 
ture and industry, and above all between consen^ative and progressive 
forces. The recurrence of Wars has had its influence on awakening the- 
national leadership to the need for the revitalisation of these com- 
munities, even in industrial countries, with the inevitable result that 
village life is undergoing a conscientious and planned change. All 
over the world is this change quite pronounced and marks nationah 
life in each country. In fact, it is rather difficult to categorise modern 
villages, according to the above classification, for their organisation is- 
now of a mixed nature and not pure. More prominent aspects of this 
change in the village, it will be the object of this section to review, 
in the paragraphs below. 

Disintegration of the Village. Both the rural co.mmunity and its eco- 
nomy have suffered disintegration, with the process of change. In 
the social field, villagers are no longer so well-knit among them- 
selves, as they were. The spirit of individualism has pervaded the 
countryside; even where group formation is being revived out of 
considerations for their own good and betterment, and not on tra- 
ditional grounds of social living. In the East the bonds of caste 
have now been reduced to mere formalism while the feudalities in 
the West have also broken up. It is not only the rise of individualism,, 
(the fuller impact of this we propose to study in a separate para- 
graph), but other kindred factors that have been responsible for 
this disintegration of rural communities. The disintegration of family 
that has been proceeding in the urban areas had its reflections in the 
rural areas: at least the joint family system broke up in the village and 
the individual families began living separately. The ever-widening 
educational opportunities afforded to rural areas, the teachings of the 
modern thinkers, and the influence of the modern competitive society, 
all had their impact on rural society. The centralisation of adminis- 
tration, with consequent weakening of village bodies and councils,, 
and the establishment of modern law-courts with their elaborate 
apparatus for the dispensation of justice, also contributed to the 
weakening of the village community and its authority. Under the 
pressure of increasing population, viUagers migrate both in search of 
employment and status, and this, in turn, enfeebles the village com- 
munity to a very great extent. The educated villagers, being unable 
to find the same am.enities of life to which they v/ere used prefer to 
settle down in the urban neighbourhood. With the customaty and 
religious practices, the villagers have not that old respect for the 
council of elders which had so far been in virtual authority over them.. 
Travel and opportunity for extensive travel has served as an eye- 
opener to them. All these forces have militated against the authority and 
the way of the village council. Add to these the fact of the extinction. 
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of barter economy from the rural countr>sjde and a baju js pro. 
Aided for the luperfloifj of commaiurv’* poucrand influence Whde the 
economy t* based on the tystem of barter, economic dependence of 
MllaperA n marked, but uiih the prevalence of the monc) economy, 
this need no longer be true, the individual need no longer depend on the 
j oodttill of the villai,ef«, tie communitv being unable to bring its 
relwl members to submisMon b) economic weapons 

IJfhn Injlufrts Urban influencea in the countr) side have also 
been quite pronounced \\ uh the development of the means eftrans 
port, the counrrvsidc has been drawn nearer to towns arvl cities The 
extenoon of the communications, the post and telegraph and the 
radio and wireless, have all contributed to the encroachment of tow-nish 
influences over to the runlarcat The law courts, too, havcbcen seated 
in towns, this has also brought more intimate contact between rural 
and urban areas The location of indnsir> nearer rural sites has also 
influcncevl rural life to a great extent The recent rural morements to 
which a reference was nude in an eatber chapter, have also been, m 
no mean lavhinn responsible for the extension of urban influences to 
V illares The recent trend of the urban people to spend retirement m 
villages lus also l>ecn another cnntnhutory factor, m the same direction 
Tlie rural urban tn'Tic, which has l»cen both wavs, has also had the 
jameelTeet Iormcrlt,the farmers would go to towns m quest of 
marketin'* their pnxiuec, Imt now the mlgntion to towns is more 
frequent and more common Tlic advancement of fami vouth and his 
growing enterprising spiiit have l>een witnessed in recent years with 
thercsuiiant swtnf towards •‘urbanisation” of the countryside The 
invasion of the screen to the tounintufe has also l>een or the same 
confct|ucnce And the extension movement, launched bj several 
enlightcnetl governments, has also paved the wav for the acceptance of 
nebulous ideas bv ruraliics Tlius varwus factors have l>ecn working 
towards the same end, utlrtin influences have Increasing!} spread to 
villages The result i« rev olutionarv in Its character The villager is now 
no longer contert w uh the same limited means of sausfving his wants, 
oncever} limticvl he has cnlir,,evl his consumption and begun depend 
Jng on Imported wares from url»an markets Ills cultural levels 
iiavc also risen, thus incidentallv extending his schedule of demand 
to several other commodities with which he had never been familiar 
so far Mis a{.rtcultunl activities have undergone a change he is now 
not content with subsistence farming nor even with familv farming 
but has commercialised his croppage svstem, of management and 
organisation, some of the farmers have introduced motlcm l)Ook keep- 
ing and accotinting into tbcir organisational set up Traditional moilcs 
of cultivation and agriculture have been replaced b} economic cal- 
culations, charactcrisiic of urban people Moslem amenities of life, 
so far familiar to the urbanites onlv, have also found increasing usage 
in the villages Thus the imnact of the town and the lownmen 
has had far teaching consequences for villagers and rural ceonomv 
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Most of the mechanisation that is now a feature of farm practices is 
Mso due to enveloping and pervading influences of towns. 

Individualism. The growth and spread of the philosophy of 
individualism has been a major event in human development. The 
individualist philosophy has swayed the mind of man and accustomed 
him to think in terms of his own personality and interests, to the 
exclusion of all others, though this may be regarded as the extreme form 
of this philosophy. That the common good is the resultant of the indi- 
vidual’s own welfare, and that each individual is conscious of his good 
and is also planning for the same, is one of the planks of this philosophy 
and its main prop. With the popularisation of Mill’s teachings, the 
spirit of individualism pervades the countryside even in the backward 
and the transitional economies. This has percolated to farmers, who 
have been very much influenced by this philosophy. All other 
factors, enumerated above have affected the farmer’s mind and 
steered it in the same direction. In the face cf this individualism, 
the joint structure of the village has crumbled down. Family farming 
became more and more common and peasant villages rose. It is 
•only in the extreme stage of the individualistic philosophy that a halt 
was cried and co-operation began to be adopted in the rural sphere. 
Individualistic practice has not been very beneficial to the ruralites. 
It has no doubt made them conscious to the need for personal 
advancement and self-improvement and spurred them on to the 
attainment of the same with a recreated zest; but it has also made them 
vulnerable to the effects of a keen and relentless competitive social struc- 
ture. On the one. hand, the spread of individualistic spirit has pulled 
the villagers out of the morass of contentment and liberated them 
from the shackles of joint society, which did not give them even an 
■elasticity of movement: it was also responsible for the further breaking 
up of the village social structure and the fragmentation and subdivision 
of their holdings, often resulting in uneconomic farming. In the social 
set-up, the disintegration of the village society has often been attended 
with grave consequences, like the spread and prevalence of litigation and 
the exploitation of the individual farmer by the indiscriminate money- 
lender or the landlord, usually reducing him to the status of a mere 
serf. Consequently, rural relations have much deteriorated and the 
•compact village structure exposed to danger from the outside. The 
bigger fish have been swallov/ing up the smaller ones often leading to 
their economic and social extinction. Thus the baneful aspects of the 
individualistic philosophy and practice have more than outweighed 
the beneficial ones, like those of providing an impetus to their 
incentives. Without individualism, the village community was so strong 
■and well-knit that it was powerful enough to stand against poUtical 
■tyranny, social exploitation, and economic disintegration, and afford 
-protection to the weak. 

Economic Dependence. From independence to dependence is a far 
cry, but that is the change wrought in the village economy by the inter- 
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pUr of the modern economic and socut forCM At one stage, the ■% dUje 
vrzi self snfRcjcnt and independent in respect of the sausfacuon o^Ts 
major -wants and the prosision of major neccssancs of life Depen- 
dence assumes set eral facets , It IS closely tied to the rest of the cconony, 
and inescapably interrelated to srotld forces The former fact 
noticed in the first chanter of this book and the latter discussed 
in the chapter captioned, ‘•Agnculture in the World rconwrj’. 
But the fact that farm income is dependent on non farm income to a 
very great extent remains to be nofic^ tilth the increased trend towards 
the commerculisation of agtioilnire Tbe income of the faimer docs 
to a vet) great extent depend on revenues receircd from the outs do 
non rural sources In still another manner is ihe farmer dcpendect 
on the external world he has to look to the outside soutccs for the 
provision of the implements of farmmg.moit of the farming operatons 
have been mechanised in the West Fomcrlj the s illage blacksmith a"d 
the village carpenter were suppliers and tcchniaans in respect of these 
implements, but now it is not they uho could sunpiv or repair the 
big and complicated machines that has to be undWtaken tv tiaineJ 
engineers And with the perfection and atension of rural semces, 
the farmer’s shell is now being broken and the outside dependcrcc n* 
creased It <bou!d not be uken to mean that outside dependence is 
m any uaj undesiable or bad, but the point that needs to b“ apprecuted 
IS that there has been a suiv^ over uom an independent economr to 
a dependent ore Arsersifig the results of the same, w e undcrstiod the 
unpbcatiors of this very deoendenceas it works itself out in the Milage* 
this fact hat to a ser> great extent been responsible for the trcreasing 
progress in the ^ illace, agnculture has been modernised and the commer 
aalisation of agriculture has also proceed'd apace Farmer's purchasing 
power has also increased and he has also begun to enjoj ameni 
lies of life, denied to him so far. He has been brought in greater and 
more intimate contact with the outside world, and this alone has been 
responsible, as we shall presently see, for widening his horizons of out- 
look But on the other hand, this increa«ed and increasing dependcrcc 
has broken the compactness ofiheruralcorrmunity The farmer is row 
a prey to the forces beyond his control, the forces of demand and supply 
operating rcJcrtle«sJj from the outside world Thus he is onlr ore 
cog in the bigger economic Tiechani'm, while in the Milage he 
was an important supplier of food, feed and fodder to the Mllageis 
and their cattle The problem of mark'ung has risen for him m a way 
never before faced by him he has now stepped into the competitive 
arena Thus Jus dependence haa been a mixccl olessing for him. 

WiJefiinj^ H'nrofU- All the above forces and factors have b'cn 
moulding the farmer’s outlook m ways more than one. The farrer 
1$ now no longer the same old superstitious person living in his s^ell 
and seldom interested in the ootsidcworld and its irosements Hcis 
now m touch with outside forces and is influenced by them He is interest 
edin the social and economic fashions that operate on a wider canvas. 
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-and is an active participant in the political movements that sweep the 
country. The peasant, in the backward countries, is now actively taking 
part in several movements that are being launched by governments or 
politicians. A dormant mass has now come to life and is seething with 
activity. These factors have had, in addition, an educative influence, 
both on the peasant and the communify. The sphere of activity of the 
farmer and the village community has been widened out of all proportion 
to their previous horizons, with the inevitable result that the peasant is 
now wider awake and understands, or at least tries to grasp, the 
essentials of forces operating around him : he is no longer a passive 
partner. This is a remarkable change, for a change of outlook means 
a change in the way of living, even though at long last. This thing 
heto kens the transition through which the rural community is passing 
these days. Characteristic of this cliange of attitude, is the adoption 
of the modern scientific methods of farming by even conservative 
peasant communities; modern tractors have penetrated to ancient 
'Communities like Indian and Chinese peasants. Even these fata- 
listic communities have now awakened to the need for improving 
their methods of farming and raising their standards of living; and 
conscientious efforts arc being made towards that end by the governments 
in co-operation with their people. I'he Extension Services, too, have 
played their part, as outlined above. The recent movements towards 
the popularisation of social education in the rural countryside 
has, verily, been a factor of some importance in changing the 
countrymen and their outlook. The dispersal and rutalisation 
of industry, now a fashionable trend in the sphere of investment, 
has been potent in giving a new outlook to villagers, who come 
in direct contact with machines and arc sometimes their operators, 
imbibing the traits incidental to industrial communities. Thus the 
peasant is in the melting pot, undergoing a change of heart. This 
has been for the better, for education in all its aspects is always 
a blessing and seldom a curse; the wider outlook of the peasant has also 
initiated all this modernisation in his sphere; the more calculating one 
is now endeavouring to get the best out of his business and combining 
it witli some sort of small scale and cottage work that he could under- 
take. And above all, wide-awake as he is, he refuses to be a mere pawn 
in the political movements : he is now an active participant in them. 

Modern 'Rural Outlook. Living as we do in stirring times, the modern 
age is termed as the age of revolution; this is especially true of the 
sphere of agriculture which has recorded more changes than any other 
industr)'. In the light of the above analysis, it is abundantly clear that 
the modern rural outlook is very much different from what it was only 
a generation back. Recurrent wars, fought within a single generation, 
have very considerably influenced the countryside and its people. 
The peaceful life of the villagers is being disturbed by hectic 
forces of modern living. While primitive living was almost 
wholly agricultural, modern living is not so : agriculture, industry and 
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trade are equal participants in modem economy In the pnmime 
period. It \yas hand culture that pre\ ailed and dominated agriculture 
But now things are entirely difTexent Speuabsation has become 
an established fact in the countryside Modem rural outlook is 
different and is modernised It ts also to be recognised that 
all agriculturists are not at the same stage of development , the 
mores of living are different from place to place But the fart remains, 
as pointed out above, that the sphere of agriculture has been considerably 
influenced by the transition that has taken place in the world at large 
It is only through the full utilisation of both the agricultural and the 
industnal resources that the levels of living in any particular region can 
be raised Conscious of this fact, enlightened state' have undertaken 
huge and extensive programmes of all round development, uhich m 
turn, have moulded agriculture Rural consciousness has also 
been roused to the highest pitch, with the consequence that the 
people are not now resistant to new ideas In this context, we hat e to 
recogrusc the fact that modem rural outlook has been a potent 
factor in moulding the life of the nation and in raising its standards 
of living The routine of life in the countryside is broken and 
punctuated by greater )cy m living and happiness derived from 
the use nf human faculties m creatue pursuits The security of life 
and the permanency of tenure have also been contributory factors 
Protective Jegislatjon, enacted for the benefit of weaker sections of rural 
masses, has been instrumental in making them contribute theit fullest 
tou ards the realisation of the ends set before them in enlisting thcit co- 
operation in the task of rebuilding naucnal life, and national economy on 
40 und lines and durable bases The modern rural outlook, in 
brief, IS not exclusive, not conservative, not suspiaous of external forces, 
liberated as a result of the recent trend to over all planrung Admitted 
ly therefore, it is more progressive, healthier, mote co operative than 
Its older counterpart, 

SUMStAET 

The scope of this chapter has been fairly wide We have 
covered various topics rural structure, village types, rural characteristics 
and the changing village A correlation between the village 
types and the farming systems was established Under ‘rural 
structure”, was studied the place of agricultural organisation in 
rural hfe, and the impact of the same The structure of the village 
community, as distinguished from that of the urban vas ana- 
lysed Various factors that influenced the grouth and evolution of 
theviliage uere also noted The bearing that agriculture has on rural 
Lying m the light of Its significance for village economy vas found 
to be of importance The impact of tatm orgaru'aticn on the 
rural setup was also undetbned Emphasis was then shifted to a 
description of the village fvpes A number of these were su^cyed. 
scattered hamlets, (corresponding to the scattered farms), farmmg 
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villages (embracing a large number of farming varieties such as indivi- 
dual and joint farming), rural settlements (arising out of settlers’ efforts) 
(of both the homogeneous and the isolated types,) joint communities 
parallel to the joint cultivation), group systems (the co-operative and 
the collective ones) and proprietary tj'pes (formed by the growth of the 
landlord villages). We had also occasion to notice their chief characteris- 
tics and the incidental advantages and disadvantages arising out of 
these. The inference was that the village communities and the 
process of village formation was the product of historical and evolu- 
tionary forces and that it is difficult to categorise different villages 
according to the types mentioned above. In our effort to establish 
the correlation between village structure and farming organisation, 
we analysed the impact of the former on die latter, and traced the work- 
ing of the same as well. The organisational correladon was found not 
to be verj' close ; it was rather loose; the village structure being more 
elastic that the farm organisation. In respect of the farming effects, 
we noticed that certain villages came into being as a result of the farm 
structure prevailing there, while other villages had already come into 
being due to the operation of certain sociological causes ; and farming 
shaped itself out subsequently. The effect of land tenures on the orga- 
nisation of the village, especially through the sphere of the agricultural 
relations was underlined; the course of village living is to a very great 
extent determined by the way in which land tenures have been 
evolved and working. Again, the difficulty of establishing a direct 
correlation between land tenures and village organisation was well-nigh 
impossible, because of their comple.xity and mixed working. In this sec- 
tion, were also noticed miscellaneous factors, e.g. sociological, political, 
social, evolutionary and economic ; and these were analysed .in their 
bearing on village tj'pes. It was considered pertinent to survey rural 
characteristics and find out what their significance was in relation 
to the inquiry falling under the purview of Agricultural Economics. 
The distincth’’e features of the rural society were noted at length; 
the introductory paragraph grouping the major rural characteristics ; 
this was followed by an exposition of the more important ones. The 
characteristic features of rural life : self-sufficiency, integration (vertical 
and horizontal) and village common, were dealt with separately and at 
length; v/c noted the significant aspects of each and were struck 
with the remarkable linkage of all these factors and features. The 
next section devoted itself to the various aspects of the changing village, 
or the village in transition. There is now a closer contact between 
urban and rural areas, with some revolutionary implications for the 
countryside. The village has suffered disintegration, while urban in- 
fluences have percolated even to the lowermost strata of rural population 
with the result that the traditional modes of living are yielding to the 
more fashionable ones. Individualism has spread at an amazing pace, 
but strangely enough, economic dependence has also increased as between 
the village and the outside world. Not that both these forces have been 
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•comradjctotv, but that the opetatioii has been m opposite directions 
individualism has been lesponstble foi various incentives now operative 
in the countryside as also for the umpteen evils that have fouled the 
village, while economic interdqienacncc has been responsible for the 
dependence of the villager on external factors for his income and living 
It was also observed that rural horizons and outlook, have been broaden 
ed out of all recogmtion, especially in the backward and the transitional 
economies Modern rural outlook, jt was stressed, is very progressive 
and least conservatn e and quite npe for the implementation of plans of 
economic development that may be broadbased on rural folk, v,ho 
Jiave a tery important role to play 10 the norld of today 

COKCtUSIONS 

Cimiustnn In the light of this analysis, we reach certain conclu 
sions on village organisation Village structure has no doubt a 
"beating on farming systems, but is not derived from it, except 
in certain cases Village organisation is more plastic than farming 
systems, ard a correspondence between the two is not very close 
nor intimate The correlation between the two (and this is the 
most important contribution of the chapter to the analysis) is rather 
remote and indirect In fact different factors have been operating in 
the two spheres farming systems owe their origin to natural and 
soual considerations, while the village organisation is the product of 
multiple forces acting and reacting on each other these forces may be 
evolutionacy, sociological, cultural, historical or economic While we 
try to underline various rural characteristics, we should concede that it 
is not possible to generalise on this subject because of the manifold 
changes that are in operauon in the village The conclusion in this 
point seems to be that \illagc characteristics are more or less distinct 
from those of urban life, probably because of the nearness to Nature and 
the hazards of the farming profession The loao economic life of 
the villagers is the product of the complex farming chores With 
the disintegration of the ullage community, the whole thing seems 
to be under transit on and rural life in a plastic mould But 
one thing is certa n the march of this progress cannot be stopped, 
Its trends arc quite well defined It is not possible to reverse the tide 
of progress nor desirable to do so , we could at best canalise the 
clear cut trends into some useful channds of actnity and evolution 
Modern rural outlook needs to be recognised and given its due place in 
the democratic set up, m fact the increasing role of the villagers could 
hardly be 01 crempbasised or exaggerated Rural structure has grown 
more dynamic now than ever before 

Kiiral Dinamtm One word before we close this chapter Rural 
•dynamism has become an established &ct in the modern world and it is 
not possible to ignore it The structure of the village is experiencing 
a change, while the outlook of die rural people is also registering a 
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new pattern. Variations there are as between regions and regions and 
people and people, but the fact remains pronounced that the village 
economy is under transition. The villagers have resen'es of energy tliat 
could find healthy outlets if canalised into suitable channels. The 
farming jobs are not usually taken to be wholetime occupations, they are 
treated as part-time and seasonal pursuits, with the result that the 
farmer and the v'illager could more conveniently contribute to the 
uplift of the nation than the industrial sector could. Gone are the days 
when dependence could not be placed on the peasant farmers, for they 
lacked initiative and enthusiasm or were unappreciative of the signifi- 
cance of the national economy for the village; we are now living 
in different times, the farmers now appreciate the importance of national 
plans in their bearing on their own living. Rt/ral djnamtsm has, there- 
fore, assumed a newer meaning and significance, both from the theoretical 
and the practical points of view. What is the trend of this dynamism 
in a particular society, what is the role that this movement is going 
to play in the spheres of agriculture and industri' and the national 
economy in general; and what good could be secured out of this 
dynamic evolution of the village communities, all these questions need 
be answered before villagers could be expected to co-operate in the task 
of rebuilding the nation; these questions we discussed in this chapter. 
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FARM MAMAGEMCNT 

M*n»gefiient Foncuofl — Definition nod Expbnation Quettioni and 
Problems. OtberlMset Funciiooal Intecratxv and Prospeetoenm Farm 
I>!aRagement— Ends of Farming Haman Objeeiim The Tmc fa«ot Gmujv 
and the Individual Agnculture and Society Mtnagemcnt of Farms— 0<i' 
Crop-Farms Specialised Livestock Farms DirersiSed Crops Farms Feed 
and Li7e«tock Farms Crop and livestock Farms Family Farms. Speciatisrd 
Farms— Preferences Speciality Crops Irrigation Farming Horticulture and 
Vegetables Dairy and Poultrv Farming Cattle and Sheep Farming Farm 
Woodlandi Tbe Inference Socecss in Farming— Measures of Success 
Factors of Success Efficiency and Opacity Scientific Management in 
Agriculture Planning the Farm Kecotds, Survey and Accounts. Summary 
and Cooclui ons— Critique of Farcn Atanagefflent 

After an examination of the various aspects of the problem of 
village orgamsauon, we undertake the studs of the probl-ms of Farm 
Management. The problems attendant upon this particular subject are 
of great significance from the point of view of Agricultural Fconomics 
It is proposed to study this subject rather thorouLhh unless vi c under- 
stand how the individual firmer tackles his problems, it mat well nigh 
be difilcult to appreciate the issue, as the subject of Agricultural Fco* 
nomics unfolds Itself We propose to cot era large field ranging from the 
simple definition of the term ‘Farm Management” to the ciiti<jue of it. 
in tne light of the management of tanous farms ffrom the tie>a point 
of cropping) and the speciabsed aspects of it, and the MCighmc ot the 
measure of success in farming It is in this context that we follow the 
\arious problems in farm management It is not, hoviei er, claimed that 
the intention is to exhaust the whole subject of farm management, that 
would be quite impossible to do \iithm the puniew of one single chap- 
ter, but the more important portions of the same would still be noticed 
The study of Farm Management is from the point of x icu of the studv 
of Agricultunl Economics and that is wbv onlj some select portions 
of the subject would receive our attention With this apologia we 
intend to survey the problems faang the individual farmer scekins; 
to manage his farm as a single entcipnse We ha\e to probe into the 
problem from the angle of the individual farmer, and not from the 
national angle, though the national slew point would not be lost sight 
of It IS, howe%er, assumed that the individual docs not take up aline 
of action that may be injurious so national econom) Pointed attent-on 
need be drawn to the question of success in farming, on which the 
producmity of the agncultural s}Stem m a certain country depends 

THE JIANACEMENT FUNCTIOS 

Ordinarily speaking, by the “management funcuon” is implied the 
function of the entrepreneur in minagiDg his production unit The 
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management function has come to occupy an important place in the eco- 
nomic set-up. The function of the manager is not to be underrated, for it 
is he who bears the responsibilities of running the “plant”, maintaining 
efficiency at a ver)’- high level and also raising output, within the limita- 
tions of his resources. With the development of capitalism the manage- 
ment function has become important, in fact increasingly important, 
too. Another factor that must be considered is the one of divorce bet- 
ween investment and management: the investor has become an absentee 
with the result that management has to be entrusted to one expert in the 
line. This has resulted in the specialisation of the management functions, 
and a study of the same from the angle of the expert. This may not be 
true of agricultural operations, where the unit of activity is small-scale 
and where the entrepreneur (the farmer) is the manager. Still, in the 
sphere of estate farming, the manager is often not the owner-investor. 
Hence the modern concepts of management could be applied to the 
sphere of agriculture, though the applicability has to be carefully weighed 
in the proper perspective. In the sphere of farm management, special 
attention must be paid to various types of farms and the special problems 
they raise. The ends of farming would, therefore, be studied in order 
to settle the priorities in the management functions. A descriptive 
study of the farming systems would follow in order that we may be 
able to assess the different special management problems. We shall 
also notice the factors which may determine success in the farming 
business, and in the light of these, gauge the essentials of management 
issues. Other factors that may also influence the management policies 
of individual farmers are the broader facets of state policies in the 
sphere of agriculture and the targets of planning and its methods with 
special reference to Agriculture. We must also notice the outlook of 
the farming community and the resources (physical and human) in a 
certain country. And the institutional factors and forces that are 
operative in the country must be noticed, as influencing the management 
i technique of the farmers. But all these facts are rather peculiar to a 
, country and could not be generalised about; they have to be taken 
, into account when the individual farmer carves out his management 
. policies and decides upon the priorities that he must follow. We shall, 

^ therefore, not take account of these factors, as they vary from country 
; to country and could nbt be the basis of a theoretical dissertation like 
) this. Before we delve deeper into the issues of farm management, 
( we shall circumscribe the scope of the subject of farm management, for 
."I that would help us in visualising things better. 

Definition and 'Explanation. The function of farm management covers 
' the joijs of organising the farm, planning it, directing its operation 
day to day. Organising a farm business may not be something which 
from is done once for all: it has to be repeated over and over again; 

" for at the beginning of each new planting and breeding season, a 
I: start may have to be made. Also an unusually heavy or low demand 
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ma) call for icorganisation even -witlun the s?me season ot the same 
vear Ttue that small fatms may not be able to afford managers, but 
the fact remains that the management functions ha\ e to be discharged bv 
somebodj For example, jo the osc of family farms, it u the h«d of 
the familj who has to discharge these specialised functions While in 
the case of joint cultivation, u is the village communit> which has to 
chalk outa programme of action And even these family farms may raise 
special problems of management and organisation Some family farm* 
may be biq, otheis 'mall, and still othets medium sired and they mar 
raise a host of problems, too Fatm matugement is commonlv undentood 
<0 include orgsmsation, operation, buying and «elhng and firancirg cf 
agriculture We shall have occasion m the next paragraph to list 
s arious questions that mav be raised in this context, but i* must be taken 
to cot et 3 large ground While orgeff/M/zoe means that the tight person 
15 put m the right job, the tight sott of planning urdertaken, and the 
right selection made of lands and crops that may be cultivated m a 
certain field, operalton is taken to tefec to day to day planning an 1 tlirec 
tion of the farm activities But these could not be kept apart from 
each oth^t, for they ultimately merge wher the quest on of rcoiganisa 
(ton arises The teems ‘ buying and selling” cover marketing activities, 
as also those relating to the taluation of farm estates A verr trou 
blesome problem ati'es when the farmer etows certain produce not for 
merely subsistence but for the purposes of disposal in the market And 
the valuation of fatm property has immediate lelesance to the question 
of both costs and credit, for farm lands may provide a sc'^urity to the 
lender for the purpose of finance extended to the peasant Financing is 
3 big problem in view of the meagre ic'ources of the peasant and 
his low stating powers The other questions that mav be treated as 
cotoDifies from the same relate to efficicncr and capaaty of the in 
dividual farmer Fatm management mo»t, therefore, concern itself 
with the wide range of complicated issues m the sphere of farmirg 
The larger ouestions of selecting a farm ot of raising fatm buildings 
or the purchase of livestock or of getting '•uitable equioment are ail 
Issues which, however, could not be relegated to the background 

rj and Vnhhmj Various Questions face the farm manaect 
(this term is btoadh mtciptctcd) whether he.is the culm ator himself 
or has to manage the farm on xomebodv clse’s behalf The farm 
manager is faced with a host of problems what to produce (wh-iA 
varieties of crops and wbat breeds of Inestock) on th'- farm aS a whole 
and on each field types of equipment, (the fertilisers and machinery) 
how men* of eac* w ewe, themuctfcss /o be adopted an farm and 
finallv the unit of cultivation for the purposes of farming All these 
problems and ouestions face consaentious farmer manage*- The ans 
wer to the question, ‘what to produce” i-> emj hatic and char cit 
He would have to decide what crops, what livestock, or what com 
bi nation of crops and livestocks or both, mayr be selected on the farm. 
The farmer answers these quesuons when he buys or hires farm wbicli 
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rould produce only one crop or only one type of agricultural operation. 
But most farms taken to be one crop or single-product farms are in fact 
not really so : most farming is diversified capable of growing several and 
many crops, whether in rotation or simultaneously. He has to choose 
between the different varieties of crops and the different breeds of live- 
stock too. Distinctive choice must be made between different types 
of farm produce.- He would next consider what to grow on each field, 
i.e. what use to make of several fields or kinds of land in the farm. This 
decision may involve a choice about the rotation system. The question 
of selection of equipment, fertilisers and machinery', involves an under- 
standing of the broader issues of the type of the farm (whether the farm 
is on a large scale or a small scale) and the suitability of the equipment 
to the farm, as also the financial resources of the farmer. The question 
of mechanisation of agriculture has assumed great importance and social 
significance, but in the sphere of agricultural economics, social issues 
may not merit that attention ‘that they may assume in the sector of 
industries. The problem of farm practices is also a fairly wide one 
exhibiting a wide variety of practices in preparing the seed bed, the care 
of the crops and the management of the livestock. This covers a horde 
of problems, like those of terracing verstis strip-faiming, versus con- 
tour-cultivation; and liming the soil, and pasture management. Different 
practices arise out of the divers types of land and the differences from 
field to field on the same farm. The issue of the unit of cultivation to 
be selected is another headache for the peasant: he must reckon with 
the problems of large-scale versus the small-scale, and the high pro- 
ducing crops: cattle versus the low yield ones and investments versus 
returns. All these questions need thorough study on the part of the 
manager farmer. 

Ot/jer Issues. Above ha^m been listed some more important 
and common questions that require to be tackled by the farm manager. 
Most of the above questions relate to the organisational aspects of 
farming. But the questions of operation are not to be slightly treat- 
ed. A typical question on the operational side is that of selection of 
harvesting time, the most propitious time when he should apply the 
sickle, and the day-to-day succession of problems and decisions. The 
planning of work must also be decided upon. The efficiency of the 
farm manager lies in his ability to get all the work done in time and 
keep to the weather schedule. Planning ahead of the time, and 
sticking to it is the most important part of operational success. Not 
only that farm operations be planned weeks ahead of the ti.me, but 
also that the equipment and machinery and supplies be kept ready for 
use so that these be handy when required. Nothing should be rigid; 
this schedule may have to be revised from time to time as condi- 
tions of farming operations change; each morning the work may be 
planned for the day! In fact organisation and operation are overlapping 
and intertwined. Unpiedictable weather changes, or insect ravages may 
call for sudden changes in farm programmes. In short, the operational 
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business IS as important as that of organisation But even when good 
organisation and good operations arc given, the farmer may be not able 
to keep even, simply because he is not a good businessman The ques 
ticns of buying and selling are also quite important from the manage- 
ment point of \ lew He may be paying too much for what may only 
fetch him a low return He may not be able to handle the commercial 
aspects of his business since good organisation and management are as 
important to the farming bus ness as ^ying and selling This requires 
correct anticipation of demand for farm produce and also to bring the 
farm produce to the market right m time, and at the lowest costs Good 
judgment is, therefore, essential for buytog and selling Farmers ate 
often not good bargainers for they do not follow market trends closely 
Gvoperatne farming has been taken up, so that a specialist mav be 
employed to tackle the marketing chores Still, a mistake mav be com- 
mitted when farmers go out to buy a farm The purchase may be 
affected m an area where the business of farming is on the decline 
Again some firms may be bought for more than theit worth The fact 
IS that the land market is poorly organised and the farmer is much too 
poorly equipped to understand the technique and working of the same 
rherc are no acknowledged grades of lands, and if there be, the 
farmer is not aware of them It »s only personal judgment that must 
be relied upon Land prices are a function of management We 
propose to studj the wider problems of marketing and land evolu 
tion in a separate chapter In this chapter, how ever, it is not possible to 
draw more than casual attention to this aspect of the problem m a 
general fashion Mert come the question of finance in respect of wider 
issues of farm manafcment While the ordinarj familj farm docs 
not require a large capital investment, questions of us financing are no 
less difficult, (in proportion to the sue and the consequences of the mis 
takes,) no less sciious and grave Large commercial firms ernnby 
crperl financiers to solve their nnancial problems, but the ordinarj far 
met could not afford to do so, nor could ir be expected of him that he 
maybe an etpert himself In fact, most farmers ate m debt, while 
very few of them have resources large enough to be able to finance 
their own farms Borrow mes characterise their business all through 
the farming • tlicv borrow firjtfy to buy their farms, to clear 

It, make it fit for cultivation and erect or enlarge the buildings, 
thirdly to bu> the needed equipment and bvestock, fourthly to spend 
on the growing of the crops, and fifthly to insest on a host of other 
related and allied pjrposes This list may not be exhaustive 
but It indicates the scope of farm credit and the ways on which 
the borrowed monies may be spent Some farmers borrow too 
often, while others ma\ err m the other direction An enterprising 
farmer, on the other hand, is to make decision with regard to financing 
the farm business in the right tunc and for the right amount requited 
for this business He must know when to borrow and what sums to 
borrow and where from to borrow so that he could increase the income 
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of his business. All opportunities and avenues need to be analysed and 
weighed as to the investment involved, its yield and uncertainties, etc. 

'Functional Integration. Next we discuss integration of all the 
functions of management, i.e. organisation, operation, marketing 
and financing fitted into one another. Ail these separate aspects 
of the management function should be no longer considered separate- 
ly and in isolation from each other. AU. these functions must be 
fiised and fused well in order to obtain the maximum results from the 
5ame. Their proper compounding alcne will impart cohesion and per- 
manence to farm business. The problems are mam’fold and need to be 
tackled as a whole. How the crops must be placed in the system of 
rotation, and how the various operations of cropping must be fitted 
together, are not problems in agronomy or husbandry but also in 
farm management. The problem of integration thus assumes a newer 
importance, it is that of fitting together of all these into one business 
unit in such a manner as to utilize all farm resources most effectively to 
maximise output, incurring least costs. This total task is more than a 
mere adding up of the individual tasks. Most of these have to be under- 
taken nearly simultaneously. Production and financing operations must 
lie integrated if net returns are sought to be maximised, so also must the 
farm services be integrated in order to reach high levels in production. 
Also financing and marketing need to be integrated in order to market 
the produce at the right time. The operational aspects must also be 
combined with the organisational ones; this has already been established 
above. Opportunities for completer integration have been multiplied 
by the growing use of power units of an increasingly flexible type; 
the all-purposes tractor does make for such flexibility, as also the electric 
motors. Most farm equipment is clearly and readily moveable. Even 
the immoveable and heavier equipments are being made of lightweight 
materials, this makes it easier to use farm space to a wide range of uses. 
Earm business is highly complex. Unless integrated, it would present 
a state of confusion and chaos both to the farmer and the analyst. 
Hence, too, integration is indicated. We have already adverted to vertical 
and horizontal integration that is practised on the various types of farms 
an our study of the farming systems, in an earlier chapter. It may 
be useful to bear those things in mind when talking of integration. 

Into the business of farming ate introduced jobs relating to super- 
vision and direction of farming chores. This particular matter involves 
an understanding of the management, labour relations and the pro- 
blems arising out of the same. Management problems, related to the 
work of integration, are of an identical nature both on the large and 
the small farms, except that the amount of supervisory and direction 
work is heavier on the former than on the latter. There is, however, 
some difference in regard to the problems of integration on the rented 
and the self-cultivated farms; while on the former ones the work of 
management and, therefore, of integration lies outside the purview of the 
individual farmer, on the latter it is individual farmer (the peasant 
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cuUvatot) who is to tackle the problems of all types of integration 
Integration of the management functions also ^arles with the tjpe of 
tenancy m vogue , on siart tenancy the culuvator must also share 
the mam jobs of integration, while on pure tenancy system this work 
Js no longer within the orbit of the cultivator In short, integration 
IS neither a specialised nor an etpert /ob, though U involves an under 
standing of the basic evaluation of sarious aspects of farm management 
issue*, also the proper fitting in of the various issues and the proper 
timing of the same Though the basic management decisions ate of 
the same nature throughout the sphere of farming, different farms raise 
different problem* of integration it is in the tackling ot these pro- 
blems that farmers could ensure their success Integration of the 
managerial functions is of supreme importance 

And Pratpectiviness There is an clement of ptospectivcncss m 
managing the farm The farm manager is not content with his present 
state but he also looks ahead of umes This is with a twofold 
purpose, firstly that be may be able to plan for the future and secondly 
that he ma} not exhaust his reserve and supplies in the present or the 
immedute future Most of the managerial decisions cover a certain 
time span of a crop-season or a year but some dec sions (lixe those of 
making petraanent improvements or buving a new piece of land) may 
involve investments in equipment, machinery and buildings for a gene 
ration It is m the light of the present cifcumstances and the past 
espenences that the manager would (ike to trake decisions that affect 
the couise of agticulture m future The only thmg that needs be dore 
18 the amount of caution that niu*c go in the applicability of his past 
decisions and experiences as a guide for the future Stil), m view of the 
fact that farming is undergoing rapid changes especially now ada)> the 
prospective view of the farmer must limit itself to the foicseeablc future 
and not to a remote time span Forecasting in the sphere of faimino- 
IS no casv job and we shall have occasion to note the difficulties im oh ed 
in this But the point is that the clement of prospectiveness is pro 
minent in the faiming business though the farmer may not suit 
crop forecasting himself, but take account of the esumates and forecast 
prepared bv other specialised acenaes, he could very much improve 
the state of afnculfure Jn this context, it mav be pertinent 
to notice what ihe scope of prospcctiveneis is prices and costs, 
be anticipated at least in the broader trend*, changes in the field 
of technology, the possibility of newer innovations and machine*, 
the solution of new tjpet of breeds and varieties, new metfiods 
of pest control and finally, even the new methods of management. 
That may be a vct> large canvas for the farmer to work on, 
but theoretically speaking, he must take stock of the situation 
in this manner Since he is not operating m a static world, 
he must improve his farm and hate a dynamic outlook on the 
various aspects of the management picblem Without being able to 
keep in the current of change things may move faster and leave 
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him behind the times, out of date and evenUiallv out of place. It is 
always by a process of trial and error that the farm manager is able 
to arrive at a true and correct perspective of the situation. Perfection 
is unattainable but some less imperfect approach could certainly be 
evolved. In short, farm management owes to the dynamic forces of 
civilizations, and is itself dynamic. 

1-AR.M management 

This subject is, therefore, of very wide application and large 
in its contents and big in its scope. Farm management is based 
on the premises of the science of Agriculture and of Economics and 
in so far as both these have scientific basis, the study of farm Alanage- 
ment is also scientific. It consists of the application of scientific 
laws and principles to the conduct of farm activities. This science 
is more particular in the application of the laws of science, and in 
the light of the generalisations enunciated above, the farm manager 
tackles each situation as it aiises. It is the application of the refined and 
narrower prindples of Agricultural Economics to the management of 
the farms. Hence its principles must be consistent with those 
enunciated by the Sciences of Agricultural Economics and Economics 
and Agriculture Cwhich arc the sciences, basic to the study of the 
science of Agricultural Economics.) It is an applied science. Where 
the conclusions, arising out cf this study conflict with the laws 
of either Agriculture or Economics, its concluficns must undergo 
a restatement or discrepancy detected. It must always be borne 
in mind that this separate study of the subject cf Farm Management is 
to be derived from the study of Agricultural Economics, of Economics 
and of Agricultutal Sciences. But the applications of the ccnclusions of 
this study must be made in the light of the study of several independent 
subjects, like that of Organisation, Management and even Accounting. 
As we shall have occasion to notice in the body of this chapter. Farm 
Management concerns itself with the applications of the methods of 
book-keeping and accounting and even record-keeping, on the one 
hand, and that of subjects allied to agricultural sciences, on the other. 
A specialized study of Farm Management involves a refresher’s course in 
the physical and the social sciences, for it has both aspects, the physical 
and the social. It is net the application of these principles in isolation,, 
but in several combinations, as many as possible. The conscientious 
farm manager must, therefore, be cognizant of the various trends that 
are in progress in farming but also in economic and social life. One 
word more and we have done. The study intended to be covered in 
this chapter does not pretend to be of the same detailed nature, as 
the specialised study of the science of Farm Management might warrant 
hut is only derived from the general study of the Science of Agricultural 
Economics and in so far as the same is relevant to the study in hand. 
Economics, Agriculture and Agricultural Economics, and their subor- 
dinate and subsidiary subject. Farm Management must integrate consi- 
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derauons of Economics The deasions, to be deduced in the coune of 
implementing the conrJusions of Farm Management, mu't be ‘ested on 
the anvil of economic analrsis, tefore considered correct 

Ends of Farming Before tic undcrtale the descriptive and aralvucal 
sur\e\ of the problems of farm management, ve Msua 
lise the ends of farming, the aims and ob cctivcs and the guiding forces 
■which the tarmer places before himself vhen he sets to manage 
his fstms The ultimate goal before him could be as ucU termed 
■as one single and cser all target that he must place before himself— 
matimisation of the net income of the farm This term, ‘ n« 
income”, needs be defined in ycty pfeci«c terms, if only to t isuahsc 
the ends m vciy clear and precise terms Net income mav arise out 
of the impact of land on tbe farmers and tuc Ursa The 
lelatiomhip between land and net income is very intimate and must 
be carefully ■weighed before we could undersund the meanicg of the 
term Net income would be useless if realised at the expense 
<3t the fertility or tbe productivity of the land as the future use of 
land would only yield a very negbgibJe amount Hence net income 
has a prospectne significance Secocdly, net income must alwars 
be considered in tespect of a certain tune span, say a year ora 
month or a week If not taken in this context, the term 

-would lose ail significance for the purpose of analysis Time span 

could not be the life span that would be usclt»$ from the 

-purposes of a standardised estimate And net income must be 

viewed from the individua’ and the group points of mcw and 
not from one Mewpomt alone Individual acuons influence group 
actions and the group actions influence individual actions 
Farm incomes could change for the worse of for the better tf (he 
course of action, which is adopted bv individual farmers, is such as 
to benefit them or to hit them, even individually Fourrhlr, the net 
income of f*tir«s, or even the group as a whole, could be reduced (and 
con-'iderably, too} by producing a quantity much larger than would be 
disposed at remunerative poces this is so because of the fact that farm 
produce will not stav long it i« highly perishable And unicmuncramc 
prices would hit farmers and m the long run also the interests of tbe 
communrn And lastly the consideration paramourt m the calculation 
of the net income of the farm is the well being of the family for whom 
the farmer undettakc* all his business Without this objeeme being 
achieved, the farmer would be a poor wretched farmer, and the 
standards of agriculture could never be maintained, in fact they -would 
seriously languish Maximisation cf farm income is not to be taken 
in pecuniary terms alone, but in tbe broader ones of communal and 
above all family welfare Proper land usage is also with respect to 
the above mentioned wellbeing And the increase of land incomes 
IS also with reference to common w elfatc The one motive of farming 
1 $ to maximise farm incomes 
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Human Objectives. Talking of human objectives, first, we note 
that thev are important both from the individual and the communal 
points of view. Farming and for that reason, all economic activities, 
are undertaken with the sole objective of increasing welfare. Maximis- 
ing human satisfaction involves so many considerations of Economics 
and Sociology. It is to be admitted that there is no limit to which 
human welfare may be secured or human standards raised. In the first 
principle, there is the question of sacrifices undergone by the present 
generation for the betterment of the next. This generation, may, 
by denying itself the amenities of life, and investing their savings 
wisely, promise the next one much better opportunities for their 
own betterment in terms of good equipment and amenities. It could 
also adopt a course of action designed to the wastage of present 
resources much to the detriment of the progeny. This prospective 
view is relevant to the future of agricultural development over genera- 
tions and the pattern of such development. But all these actions 
arc contributory to human interests and values of a larger type 
•and not the narrower selfish interests. Just as the agriculturist may be 
concerned with the conservation of his material resources, he should 
also be concerned about the conservation of human resources which 
■are to play a more endurable part in national economy. Agriculture 
could be wielded to these ends. Looked at from this angle, the ends 
of farming ate not accepted only in the material sense but for 
building up the nation. Without labouring this point further, 
various human objectives may be now enumerated. The more important 
ends, which contribute to better living on the farms, are very much built 
■out of concrete things ; food, housing, sanitation, education and above 
■all social security. Food and nutrition is the first and the most elemen- 
tary end in all types of farming, whether it be the subsistence one or 
the collective type. Even cash incomes are devoted to the purchase of 
^ood food, but most farms raise their own foodstuffs. With the 
development of storage facilities, the qualitative aspect of food 
and the elasticity of its supplies, have improved more than ever 
Eefore. Better nutritive quality of foodstuffs is the foremost goal of 
the farmer. Their housing standards, all the world ov'er, are rather 
low, and need to be much raised. Housing is an important deter- 
minant of the health of farming communities. Sanitation, which in the 
xural areas, is very poor is another very important determinant of 
farm business for poor sanitation may impoverish the farmers. 
■Consequently many man-days are lost by them. While in the matter 
■of dwellings, only an individual family is primaril)'' concerned, in 
the matter of sanitation, it is the community that is affected. But it 
must be conceded that both these factors are of great importance. 
Farming provided a suitable and correct provision in respect of food 
and shelter. Health .standards of the farming community are much 
influenced by the ends and standards of farming. In fact, the 
farmer’s immediate concern is with the welfare of his family 
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and dependants and anj ends that dash with the same ate not 
accepted by him, they are rejected. Farm dwellings nu) beimpto\cd 
when this is publidy undertaken by the state oc some other sin'ilar 
authority bo far at»ention has been iivctted to the improvement 
of urban dwellings, but u ia desirable that farm families should also 
share in these beneficent acuvwies The next human endh in farming, 
broadlj speaking, are those of improved samtation and medical aid, 
these ate significant from the viewpoint of national regeneration, 
for if the farmers be unhealthy or living under bad samtauon thc\ 
would not be able to carry out their outdoor duties m an ePicient 
snannST In tact, £azm peo^ehaxe a better chance to live in abetter 
state of health than the urban workers Being much less exposed to 
communicable and infectious di«eascs, they may, howetcc, succumb to 
these onslaughts, if then environments ate not kept clean and healihr. 
Sanitation has, therefore, a significant role to play in the farming 
ends In a place nototious for bad sanitation, the faiming bus ness 
would most cciteinly languish Although, thcoicficallv speaking, 
farm people have a bcucr chance to be health er, we find that d cv arc 
normally not. And this pont cannot be oveiemphasizcd m view of 
the fact that IcveU ot efficiency and living and of health are 
very much interlinked together All these ate mtcr-elatcd Next 
consider tbe obiective, Education This is ot a iwofold character* 
ore which gii es the farm children a general preparation for the 
varied types of occupation in the ordinary courseof livng, t#. 
the preparation for life (general education) and the other which 
trams them up to be efficient fatmers (sDeriaJi«ed or technical 
cduca'ion) Commonly farm boys do neglect the fotmet upe of edu 
cation, 1 e the general education, while demands put upon them by the 
technical character of modetn agricu’turc are rot met with by the 
training they get on the faim, doting their boyhood Hence the need 
for both compulsory general education and tor technical education to 
be imparted to farm children Education is an investment from the 
individual and the social point of view The last human ob ective, 
that ot social sccunty, is the most important in the realm of farming, 
wh'ch 's exposed to great personal hazards as distinguished from 
business ri'ks In fa'^t both these types of nsks are so intermingled 
that the farmer could not dodge either Personal hazards are covered 
by life insurance The fact is that even in the advanced farming commu- 
nities farmers are slow to lm\ the various types of insurance probably 
because of their traditional dependence on farm pioperty, and 
due tv the uncertainty of mcir incomes This attitude mav be 
in part due to ignorance about the advantages of insurance 
Vaiious types of overall legislation have been enacted by 

various enlightened governments to help farmers get better security 
Regrettable it is that while so many divers «chernes of social 
security have been launched foe foe benefit of urban workers, such 
schemes have not been popularised in rural areas In short, the 
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■human objectives of farming, as outlined above, are not being 
fully and completely realised ; in this sphere their importance 
•could hardly be overemphasized. And it is human objectives, without 
the realisation of which the business of farming would never inspire 
that interest and enthusiasm am.ong farmers which could ensure the main 
end, that of maximisation of their incomes, 

Th: Time Tador. In a discussion of ends and objectives of farming, 
the factor of time must needs be restressed. It was Dr. Marshall, who 
was responsible for the proper evaluation of the time factor in the sphere 
of Economic Analysis. It may not be in the same identical manner 
that we assess the importance of time factor in realm of agriculture. The 
problem of time-span in agriculture merits consideration from the point 
-of view of farm business and from that of the farmer. This means 
that there are two view-points: the business and the personal. Taking 
the business aspect first, wc are struck with the fact that the farmer 
has to balance receipts and expenses (from various angles) over a 
period of time (say a year) in order to determine which alternative 
is the best. But if the time-span is longer, calculations are accordingl}^ 
spread over the same. This generalisation holds true with some 
variations in different types of cultivations, as we shall have to 
notice in the present chapter when we deal with individual farming. 
Prom the purely business angle farm accounts must take stock of 
the depreciations and the exploitation of lands. In the case of 
family farms, for instance, yearly calculations are the rule, 
though the time-span may assume a much longer period, say 
a generation, prospectively speaking even a longer period. This 
is no doubt, quite sound from the purely theoretical aspect 
but this is not so practical for the simple reason that calculations 
spread over generations are too unwieldy and because the period covered 
by the lifetime of one farmer could never be the same (counted in 
terms of years) as that of another farmer. Of course if the view is 
that each generation should leave to the next a better farm than it 
received, the prospective angle must receive consideration, but this is 
too distant an ideal to be translated into actual practice and conceded 
by the individual farmer; hence this point of view need not be 
given prominence in the study of farm management. The busi- 
ness point of view is, therefore, very intimately related to the time 
factor and must be appreciated. From his personal angle, we 
find the human aspect must also relate itself to the time-span. This 
is to be recognised for the simple reason that even the longer period of 
lime may be worthy of calculation from the human view- 
point. Still, the' limit is the life-span of the farmer or the tenant’s lease- 
hold or the period of one generation (in the case of family farms) ; 
this means that the time to be taken into consideration depends upon the 
character of farming types, and the nature of land tenures. We 
have just cited the example of family fatms, in which calculations might 
as well be on the basis of a generation; similarly in the case of 
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tenant faiming calculations, fttm ihc personal and human points of 
view, shall be limited to the length of a tenure If farminc 
is specialised as for example, “plantations,” even human cal- 
culations will be of more than a certain terms of jears in the first ms 
tance and later, on an annual basis These differences arc very 
obvious and have to be lecltoned with Thirdlj, the national 
angle must also be considered The time span, in the case of a 
nation is theoretically speaking, uithout a limit This is because 
many decisions ate made on the assumption that the more dis 
tant future will take care of itself, but this is not aluajs true, for 
conscientious and enlightened states will ceitamlv plan for the future and 
not let It take care of Itself The age of is now over and jt 

IS hardly possible for a mtion to leave things undcaded, even 
for the distant future The aaMsaJ time span, for a)) practical purposes 
IS a definite period, say a generation, or better still, (m these days of party 
governments who seek the verdict of the people after *pecific time 
spans) the period during which a certain government is expected to hold 
office All these calculation*, with regard to the effective improvements 
brought about during that time-span arc noticed and may be the basis 
of further calculations In short, in the study of farm management, 
the business aspects must be accepted as the basis of all calculations 

Group anj tb$ Inditihal There are two face's of the problem, 
the individual and the group, their respective interests and 
fields of work The second is family vtrsut business interests 
Taking the latter aspect first, we find that the familj inte’cst 
IS paramount and prior to business interests We cannot afford 
to take up the details of the joys and the richness of ex- 
periences arising out of the family working at a fatm that will 
find Its proper place in the course of our discussions Suffice it to 
sav here that farm people derive a tremendous amount of satisfaction 
out of their work /their work being of a highly creative nature) and this 
greatly adds to the mcaningfolness of their living From the business 
view, the farm provides a good training for the next generations 
of workers and managers, who may be serving their apprenticeship 
on the farm Incidentally, fann life provides the group, experience 
of people working on the farm Community hfc is also strengthened 
by con«taot and recurring assoaation of fiirm people, working together 
SuU the business and the human ends of farming may close 
when the farmers work so hard riiat it injures their health, 
or when their children ate neglected or when the family is ignorant 
of all that goes around them, as often happens m backward nations, 
where the farmer’s struggle for work is so h^rd that he annot 
dissipate his energies to o^er avenues While industrial workers have 
been struggling hard for several betterment schemes, farm workers 
have not been so conscious of their nghts Taking the 
(the group versus the individual), we find that overwork on the 
part of the farm people may result m (group suffering from 
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a glut of farm products and depiessing prices. The pattern of 
spending on the part of individual farmers also affects the general 
course of price levels for the group as a whole, more money being 
spent on urbanish luxuries, as effective in holding down the prices of 
the land. On the other hand, their craze for holding as much 
farm property as they could, might bid up farm prices. In the 
light of these we find that free spending verj' freely on the 
part of the farmers would lead to the reorganisation of price 
and wage levels; it may prove to be unwise for the community as 
a whole. A relation exists, in the field of agriculture, too, between the 
volume of output, prices and net income and an analysis of the same 
could be undertaken on Keynesian lines. In this chapter, it may 
not be pertinent to detail this analysis : we shall be content to 
point out that the group behaviour may not closely correspond to the 
behaviour of the individual. 

Agriatllnre and Sodety. We take up for discussion the bearing 
of agricultural behaviour on the pattern of societj'. Wc shall see 
how the end of farming, w/f, that of raising the net income of the farm is 
maximised by social impact. Undoubtedly, the most basic factor in 
determining net incom.e is the ratio of population to the other resources 
available in the countrtL Population, in this context, is agricultural popula- 
tion, though the other population, too, has an indirect bearing on the 
net income of the farmer. But the expansion of farm population may 
result in increasing the pressure of population on land. This may 
result in overcrowding for agriculturists. On the other hand, the 
decline in the ratio of population to resources may mean more 
income per worker on the farms. The trend of migration of the 
farm people is also another determinant of their net incomes : if 
migration is urban-ward, farm income is expected to rise; and if the 
trend is rural-ward, the trend is reversed. These days, mostly, the trend 
of migration is urban-ward, wliich in the backward countries, especially, 
is easing the pressure of population on land. This is a consideration 
typical of the locality to which reference is m.ade, and apart from, the 
above generalisations, no such deductions could be made, as may 
■ hold true of agricultural regions. The quality of the population, its. 
: composition and nature have a bearing on the net incomes earned 
;by farmers. The population, being fatalistically inclined, does not 
',have the same zest for increasing their incomes, as one inspired 
by enthusiasm and the will to do farm work zealously. The character 
of the people has also an important bearing on the net income 
..of the ferms, for with a distorted view of life, income may hardly 
.rise, while with a better outlook on life, they may also respond in the 
Lsame manner. The composition of the populace, too, has an impact 
'on the e.Trning of the farms, for when the majority of the people 
'ire farmers, their earnings, due to competitive forces, would most 
■ikely faU. Similarly, apart from the mere demographic factors, the 
'.mpact of other social forces on the income of the farmers is also to be 
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noted, the status that is given to fanners, also reacts on this outlook 
and consequent!) on his efficiency and prodnctivif) Similar!), the 
nature of social customs and the social background also reflects on the 
farmer and determines his capacity for work, which, in turn, have their 
repercussions on farm incomes The point that needs to be made is 
that the farm operations could certainh not be isolated and ditorcccl 
from the rest the social background and the social canvas, they are 
a part and parcel of the same and resoltanr of the social forces and 
factor* In the social field, die points to be noticed are various 
demographic factors and forces, and the variants of the social back* 
ground, such as caste, religion, outlook and customs 

MANAoEMEtrr OF FARMS 

Management of the farming system, is of relevance to the 
modes of farming and the sj stems of agriculture In this section 
we shall cover a wide ran^e of farming sj stems the one crop 
farms, the specialised farms the lixcstock farms, the duetsificd 
systems, and the crop combinations The selection of these farms and 
their categorisation is on the basis of farming technique, and no: 
as on the classification in a previous chapter We have to look at 
everything from the management point of view Hence this classi 
ficauon is a little different from tlwt gi\en in an earlier chapter The 
classification v, as two fold, fitstlv according to farming S}r<tei»s, 
and secondly according to the i\pes of farming Hence this ‘s being 
dealt with, in two sections The Jtrj/ section covers the above mentioned 
systems of farms, while the reruW section covers such spcaalised 
farms as irrigation farming, vegetable farming, etc The object is to 
bring out such problems as might be relevant to minagement prob 
Icms The management of the farms is shaped by their tjpes And 
these problen s differ from one farm to another Hence u c could not 
do justice to these unless we unravelled them m the light of the tjpt 
of farming undertaken It is also pertinent to discuss managcffleni 
issues in the light of the institutional set up, for ‘he outlook nui 
be veq much influenced by social customs, in fact, in cenan 
soaeUes, management, as understood by scientifically inclined person?, 
may be conspicuous by «s total absence, its place being taken bj 
customary considerations or by routine sanctioned bj Jong usagr 
Conscientious efforts at the imnagcment of farms are a practice onJj 
mthe advanced West, while in most of the farming communitie? o( 
the East, the place of scientific management IS taken by the routineer 
hy 3‘grs rff c^wicnce That is why this studi isM 
regarded as the unraielHng of guiding principles which if followed tf 
a conscientious and wise farmer might enable him to realise the rros: 
important end of farming, namely, the maximisation of income 
through the elimination of waste Hence, the urgency of the manage 
ment problem and its teIc\aoce to agriculture, espcaallj from tpe 
economic angle It may also be rcsttessed that the classification w 



various types of farms, as outlined in this chapter, is not to be regarded 
as exclusive; it may, indeed, be difficult to come across a single farm 
which may be of the same tvpe as listed here. Types of farming, as found 
in actual ever}'d3y farming, are of non-specific mixed types", and the 
nature of their agricultural operations which are undertaken on them 
are nor the same from year to year; types may vary very often, 

Om-Crop Farms. The one-crop form is the most elementary type 
that may be undertaken by any farming communit)'; still, its value 
in analytical studv is not to be underrated; in fact, it provides 
the basis of all analysis for the subject under examination. Simpler 
systems should be taken at first, and then the more complex ones^ 
studied. From the standpoint of management, onc-crop farm is the 
simplest to operate, especially those which sell produce and get cash in 
return. As wc proceed from the simpler to the more complex forms, 
the managemnnt principles unravel themselves, and we shall have be- 
come familier with each one of them in turn. Soil, climate and nearness 
to the market may account for the high degree of specialisation that may 
characterise certain farms, which may also practise rotation of crops. 
Combinations may also be routine, but that is rare, at least from the 
theoretical point of view. These firms may be one-matt farms, family farms 
or Itvo-man farms, depending on the amount of tltcir remunerativeness. 
Several cropping systems may be followed, but tire point that needs to be 
emphasised is the fact of the adherence of the farm to single agricul- 
tural produce. Cropping S 5 'stems may be adopted (after due considera- 
tion has been given to the long-time effect on the soil), for soil-conserv^- ' 
tion, in the sense of its being able to retain it; arable character for 
<juitc some time. The system of cropping that is to be undertaken, is 
in consideration of equipment and resources that may be available. Shifts 
may also be undert aken, but in view of their likely clfect on the system 
of farming. The farmer is the deciding factor in most cases; and his 
decisions will be more effective than those dictated by land usage and its 
character. The system of cropping, selected depends on his estimate of 
relative profitableness of the crops. Since a farmer does not know in 
advance of cultivation what his yield and income are going to be, he 
should make some intelligent guess-work about it, and base his calcula- 
tions on anticipations indicated by his data. He takes the average price,Tor 
instance, of the previous years, or the aveiage price over a series of 
years. This procedure is more satisfactory than depending on the price 
of the previous year alone. The presdous year may have been an 
exceptional year. Hence the index of guidance must be a series of years. 
Another consideration that needs be taken into account is “budgetary.” 
The manager- farmer may prepare an estimated account of expected 
ydelds and anticipate income from the crop that he cultivates; 
that is to say, an anticipatory analysis of the yearly income and 
expenditure on the operations to be undertaken by him in that year. 
He undertakes to determine, in advance, how profit and loss 
account stands in respect of several different systems of cropping 
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ttkcn up by him In the light of this analysis, docs he select 
system which, to his mind, pioves to be the most profitable Not 
that these calculations need be made each year otcr and o\cr again, 
once things have been deadcd upon by him and once satisfied 
in his mind, about the profitability of his cultivation procedure 
and the selection of crops that he has to cultivate, he goes on Mith that 
verj routine Of course, tbttk up buJ^/s may be made from time to 
time. Another important consideration « the rate of use of ferti'isers 
in alternative systems "nje term ‘ femlircrs,”, in this context, meins 
the use of manures, sprays and other input factors The problem 
■which faces the manager, is that of the amount of investment that 
pays best on his farm The pnnciplc of dimini*hing returns is also 
taken into account hfore of the fertilizers m ght, in &ct, bum the plant 
instead of bang u«efiil and nutritive to it , that is what we did leam in 
a previous chapter “Modem Farming” And then each crop has its 
own needs in respect of fertiltzcrs, these particular needs have also to 
be reckoned with Another factor rcspon«iblc for selection of crops 
is the contour of the land, which may influence the farmer’s 
deasions as regards the patticular crops that muU he cultivated on it- 
Theotetically speaking, both the comout and the fcmliscr Gtetots have 
to be taken together, for in the matter of fertilisers, the farmer 
must take acoounr of the reeepfni/y of the land and the farm, and 
this IS to a considerable extent determined by the contours of the land 
The use of fertilizers is limited by the point where the last (marginal) 
unit just pays for itself This ptinople is an accepted one and borrowed 
from the field of economic analysis Other costs of harvesting and of 
storage, and tho<e of machine^peraung, trucking and warehousing, 
ate also to be consideted in die selection of crops The input-output 
relations have also to be taken stock of before b*ing launched on the 
culuvation of one-crop The amount of labour and cattle required 
for the purpose of farming in the cultivation of certain crops have to be 
aUalysea, before the farmer could make bis final selection In 
commercial farming, the factor of quahty has also to oe reckoned with, 
for farm income is dependent on the quahty of output, and more 
so in crops for commercial consumption Weed control is a problem 
which the cone-crop farmer has to face. Another &cfor that enters 
his calculations is that of the possibility of a shift from the present crop 
to another, and the result thereof Other considerations are those 
of labour and equipment that might be expended on the crop and its 
avaibbility Scale of operation has also to be deadcd upon 

Speaahiid htetsteck Farms Above mentioned prinaples apply 
to one-cattic farms, with some modifications. These farms mav be 
termed as animal sptttahtj farms The simplest case is that of 
a livestock farm that not only sells hvestock and products but buys all 
the feed that it requires, so that the implications ansmg out of me 
fitting in of feed and livestock enteiptises into each other may be 

avoided This is the simplest case in the range of hvestock farming Some 
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of these farms resemble factories rather, than farms. The operator. buys 
raw materials, feed, and cattle; he hires labour, and in return, he. turns 
put only one product. Feed having to be purchased from outsidej 
these programmes are in no manner dependent on farm production ,for 
feed. In these farms, various problems that have to be taken into 
account are those of the rate of Jeeding (instead of the rate of fertilisers) 
by which is meant the rate at which the feeding of the cattle is under- 
taken, in relation to their milk and meat yield. Charts could be 
prepared of the varying rates of feed and yield per cattle and most 
profitable ration could be fixed for each one of them. This combined 
rate, feed and ration (including their composition) is the considerations 
taken into account in these farms. The farmer has also to calculate 
the nutritive ratio of fodder : the ratio of the proteins to other nutrients; 
this ratio is a determinant of the rations which the cattle may be given. 
Another problem is the expenses to be incurred in maintenance as against 
production of cattle. This corresponds to the input-output ratio, that \ye 
took into account while discussing management aspects of the single-crop 
farm. The capacity’ to convert feed to milk and other cattle yield is much 
limited and in unlimited amount of feed and fodder given to cattle may 
prove quite a waste. This holds good both for milk- and mutton-producing 
cattle. Feeding of cattle should, therefore, be on the basis of Hghest dr 
optimum profit. In this respect, the prices of cattle products have also 
to be reckoned with, for these are out of the farmer’s control, being 
determined by external forces of demand and supply. The rate of 
feeding that is most profitable, is that at which cattle yield is at the maxi- 
mum, and this rate, apparently, varies with th" relative levels of prices 
obtainable. Examining the composition of the rations, we have to state 
that the economy depends upon nutritional values of different feeds and 
their relative prices. Apart from the usual composition of balanced rations 
in terms of fats, carbohydrates and proteins, there is another aspect; that of 
roughages and concentrates. Under the former categorj", are included hay, 
pasture grass, silage, while under the latter are included grains and oilseeds 
and rich meals. Even if fed wholly on roughages, cattle are able to main- 
tain their health, but concentrates are also necessary for the improvement 
of the qualities of cattle yields. A proper proportion of the two has to 
be calculated for the purpose of maximum yield of cattle produce. 
More concentrates are used at higher feeding levels. The main problem 
in the composition of the ration is the one of balancing it : this is 
what a wisefarm manager finds out by actual practice and experience, 
for the ratios will definitely differ from cattle to ‘cattle. One has to be 
vigilant about the relative prices of the feeds and the fodders, though the 
combinations of feeds and fodders must not be ever changing; the' 
cattle become accustomed to one type of combination and later 
adaptability may be difficult. Buying feed at the cheapest rates, and at 
a proper period in the year, are important aspects of the management 
problem. The next problem that faces the livestock farmer is that of 
replacements, that is of herd-replacement. Buying and selecting of the 
cattle is the first phase of this problem; for judgment in selection may 
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mean success or failnre of the cnteqjosc, and this judgment »j bontait 
of the ttia) and error method ‘riw second phase is the sale and 
disposal of stock \thich ma\ ha\e gtoun uselcs< This is a ptoblem 
pacul ar to each single head of catdc, for its replacement and disposal 
IS an mditidual problem Rate of replacement, (the rate at which I 
cattle are replaced, the older ones heme disposed of, the fresh stock, 
bought and the whole stock leplcrishco), and the rate of feeding are 
interrelated to a very great extent The hcasicr the rate of fccdin'^ 
and the narrower the nutritixc \alue of fodder, the sooner the attle 
pa<s their prime and become disposable Another h-adache for 
this farmer is the relauon between output and the selling prices 
As in other fields of economic life and economic activity, so also in this 
particular branch of cennomj, prices and production arc closely 
interrelated The methods of sale also affect his income but not 
macetiaJh, at least from the anal>tical point of Mew Other const 
derations are the scale of production and the labour needs of «peaa!ised 
Cattle farms, both these arc in errejated 

Dnirstfied Crop Farmt The source of income for these peasants is 
mote than one farm, us«all> two or three farms The principles of farm 
management concern themselves with the comb nation of crops, and of 
enterprises The problem is «imilat to the one that we come actoss 
in the field of economic anaUsis There could be as mant crop com 
btnations as man^ farms and as man) farmers And then these combioa 
tions could not be regarded of a permanent nature The question as to 
why crops are combined can best be answered by studying economic 
phenomena V(eha\e alceidy referred to supplementat), complementarj 
ard compel tne operations, when talking aoout agricultural openuons, 
the same could be said of the crops Supplmentary crops make 
fuller use of farm equipment while leaplemtntary ones do not call 
for much labour and power On the other hand tompttitioe crops 
are those that (amptti fot labour and equipment at the same time 
With these intioductory prcliminatics, wc proceed further in the analjsis 
Other points arc as under The fertility of soil is kept m better balance 
if crops are grown in succession, fot different crops make different 
demands on iffetent soils and the plant nutrients tliercm Legume 
crops, for instance, arc able to transfer nitrogen from the atmosphere 
to soil The roots improve the structure of soil, w hilc the close grow mg 
crops reduce erosion and add much needed organic matter, when plough 
ed under the soil Suffice it to piomt out that crops mav be combined 
for soil con'crvation The second reason could be the rotauon of 
crops some crops would fill the rotation gap These crops may be 
eompanton crops or complementary ones They help other crops and are 
grown for this reason Income and its stability is also responsible fot 
their combinauon excessive reliance on one crop may lead to uofore 
seeable loss to the farmer, who would like to have more stable income 
and more inflated revenue White one crop may suffer adiersitiesot 
weather and prices, a good combioatton of several crops would not be 
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the victim of such uncertainties. Hence, crops ma}’^ be combined, simply 
to avoid over-dependence on one crop. . Also the continued use of land 
for the same crcp, year after year, and, season after season, may lead tp 
deterioration of land and its ultimate exhaustion, too. Hence, the 
rotation of crops becomes imperative from the purely soil point of view. 
Some plots of land may have a variety of soils and lands which it may be 
better to utilise if several crops are grown instead of only one, A part 
of the land may be well irrigated, while other parts dry; hence two distinct 
types of soils may be cultivated so that the best may be got out of 
land. The crops best suited to each plot would be sown. And lastly, 
some farmers, in view of their better efficiency and better capacity, may 
be .able to grdw more than one crop. This may also be necessitated 
b)*^ the circumstances of the farmer, tyho may not he inclined to waste 
his time, or idle away a part of the year. More enterprising farmers may 
take to the growing of more than one crop, while the la;y stock may 
not do so. The other sthsidiary considerations that may also be noticed 
are labour needs and its availability. There is possible surplus labour 
which m.ay not be kept fully employed except by the intioduction of 
crop-combinations. In the areas where the pressure of population on 
land is excessive, crop-combinations are advised. There is, in addition 
to the quantitative aspect, the one of the quality and the distribution of 
labour in order to provide for different types of labour : a certain farm 
family may have types of laboui at its disposal, and to utilise the same 
it may be necessarv to adopt ciop-combinziicns. Diversified farming 
may also be necessary for equipment to be more fully and completely 
utilised. In the interest of mechanisation, too, diveisified farming may 
be indicated. We have already listed the various advantages of the u.se 
of machinery on farms, and also talked about the recent advances to suit 
all pockets and all faims. After having discussed the reasons for 
crop-combinations, we have to discover an ideal crop-com.bination. 
There ate various consideiations that may have to be taken into account. 
In the first instance, the comparative advantage principle (the same as 
in general economic analysis) is to be applied, but with some special 
caution. Both the ratio of costs (the two-way comparison) and rela- 
tive advantages (both of growing the competing crops in one area or 
in the competing areas) have to be noticed and weighed, in order to 
arrive at the correct combination formula. Ihe true comparative advan- 
tage is not determined until these two comparisons are made so as to 
determine which crop combination is the best. In the case of rotation 
of crops, the cropping systems are compared instead of single crops. 
The relative advantages of cropping systems are in terms of climate, 
soil, distance from the market, labour supply and managerial skill. Put 
in economic terminology, complementary, supplementary and jointr 
product relationships between products, farms or crops, are material 
in diversified farming. The measurement of comparative advantage 
is in terms of. gross returns, or net cash returns or returns on labour 
basis or relative profitability of these. ..... 
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Fe/J a«i hiP’slock Farm Having understood the itnphcaaons of 
diversified crops ^nd crop combinations, we now tackle the pro- 
blems facing the naanager fattnct m feed and livestock farming He 
does not have to tap outside resources in the matter of finding fodder 
for the livestock that he tears The feed is to be converted into meat 
and livestock products , the essential character of all these faims is 
that they devote their lands to feed and fodder crops and sell the 
same in the form of meat and other bvcstock products The guiding 
principle here is the one of balancing fotlder to the needs of the 
bvcstock enterprises and the ad|Ustment of the one to the other 
The objective is to fit in the fcM and the livestock both as to quantity 
and type, with a view to securing the highest return Some 
times, houever, it mav pay to buv extra feed and keep more bve 
stock, or alternatively fewer heads of cattle and sell sutolus fodder, 
but that IS an exception and not the rule , — a possibility only in 
the emergencies, nhen for evample, feeder crops have suffered a 
loss ct cattle depicted Normally and fundamentally, these farms 
are complementary in their relationships to the twin enterprises 
crops that supply raw materia! to be converted into meat and the cattle 
products uhich are sold to the matket and also livestock whi‘’h m turn 
contributes farmyard manure for cultivation processes. This combina 
tion (and it is usually a common combination) keeps labour cm 
plot eo throughout theyear Fuller utilisation of the various by products, 
tg straw, stalks and corr u-aste could be utilised These systems 
ate mote self sustaining Erosion is avoided for the simple reason 
that crops ate also grown and reliance not only placed on attle 
farming, or only on crop-farming Often these farms are chatactemsed 
bv more intensive cultivation tfan diversified crops but that does not 
appear to be the general rule The usual considerations determining the 
nature of agricultural operations, ate the rate of feeding composition of 
ration, and pasture management The first consideration is ratherimpor 
tant which for the simple reason that without an estimate of the same 
the possibilities of a correct adjustment between the number of cattle 
and the amount of fodder to be grown <7/'f remote, could be hatdiy madc^ 
Waste of fodder is a$ bad as the underfeeding of cattle The cco-' 
nom) of growing one’s own fodder is neutralised espeaally when 
fodder is purchased from outside The composition of ration has 
a beating on this problem because the fullest use has to be made of 
the types of fodder grown, and the composition of ration has to be 
drawn from fodder crops grown, as indicated b\ ration needs of cattle 
Pasture management is of supreme impotunce to dairy farming, and 
the consideration of the same has to be relegated to a section befow 
■which IS dey oicd to the economic and management aspects of daiiy 
farming The type of pasture management that may be favoured s 
influenced by the judgment that dairy farmers nass as to the value of 
the pasture land tts a its the needs of cattle raised on the particular farm 
The other consideration relates to budgeting. 
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Crop Lmstock Farming. The next variant is crop and livestock farm^ 
ing. This type combines significant amounts of crops (often cash crops) 
Avith livestock production. They may also be described as general 
farms. The sources of their income is'from both crops and livestock?. 
Farms of this type are having joint, supplementary and comple- 
mentary' relationships in their complexity and in variations. Major 
and minor enterprises may also be undertaken on these farms. 
The enterprises which have supplementary and minor character 
are designated as sidelines. Other enterprises have a significant 
place only because of Zy'-products and the /^////-products, the latter 
being more important. This ty'pe of farming is favoured because of 
certain distinct advantages. Firstly, they provide a fuller opportunity 
for the employment of land, labour and equipment. Secondly, more 
land is employed than under other enterprises and variants. Thirdly, 
the farm income is more stable, than in other types of farming for the 
reason repeated above. And lastly, the hazards in the form of diseases 
and pests are very much reduced and minimised. There are disadvan- 
tages, too. The farmer may not be quite up to the tasks incidental 
upon the type of enterprises undertaken. There may be marketing 
difficulties especially when ?7ery small amounts of produce are grown. 
Again he may not have sufficient equipment to carry through the 
enterprises ; this form suits the co-operative organisation. Five 
such types of crop-livestock combinations could be listed ; • cash 
crops with some livestock; mainly livestock farms with some crops; 
the equally inrerpressed types of farms; livestock with fruit crops; anH 
livestock farms with equally good cash and other crops. But this classi- 
fication is of no practical use, for the argument as it unfolds itself, will 
liatdly take this classification into account. Suffice it to nodee here that 
these farms are only an extension of the diversified ones. Various 
combinations, that prevail, are according to the principles enunciated 
above. But on these farms the organisation is highly flexible and 
has many variations, indeed too many to permit enumeration herO. 
Crop rotadons must also be rather several and indefinite. In the matter 
of livestock; the major decisions relate themselves to the type of cattle 
bred ; dual- and dairy-purpose catde are most frequently kept. In 
the matter of crops, major decisions refer to quantity of corn to grow 
and feed ; selling grain and corn brings cash while feeding it may 
also mean economy if the number of cattle is large. There is the 
problem of adjustment between crops and the cattle and of the most 
profitable combinaden, with a view to maximising farm ihcomd 
Another cosideration is that of fitting in the miscellaneous enterprises 
into each other. All these problems have been dealt with above and 
the same conclusions of this analysis apply here. 

Family Farms. These farms are the most common of all the systemk 
of farming undertaken in any country'. They ate the most populai!. 
We have, in the paragraph “Systems of Farming” given a des- 
criptive account of family farms, here we intend to find out hor^ 
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decisions jn these fatms are Uken One thinR may be noted which 
IS that ptoducoon on these farms is mainly for the sustenance of 
Ihefanuly and not for market, pnmardy, though the suiplus maybe 
disposed off m the market Hence the evaluation of farm produce 
would be from the point of Mew ot the family, that would be the 
entenon The worth of the produce to the ftnuU is the mam 
consideration Articles of family consumption may be purchased 
at the local store or Dtoduced at the farm the fatmer has to weigh 
the relative advantages of the two procetlurcs The transportation 
costs both ofhauhng the farm produce to the maikct and of carrying 
the supplies home ha\e to be compared and a decision made m the light 
of this analysis Some products Jt may nor possibly produce on the 
farm, they must be purchased from outside In th-s ca«c, the ratio 
between the farm grown produce and ‘imported products has to be 
noticed, and those will be produced as mav ha\e a favourable exchange 
ratio as between farm and outside produce And a calculating farmer 
would also weigh the relative advantages of consuming the j roducc or 
of marketing the same, or producing for home consumption and 
for market All these points have to be taken into consideration and then 
decisions made aiau/ selection of crops The fatmer has also to take 
jnto account the telauvc advantages of securing mote nominal income 
as against getting mote rial income Usually family farmers are more 
jconcerned with inflated teal incomes It is not always that the gam m 
the one js at the cost of the other, sometimes both may increase together 
ikeal incomes are incteased if labour and other resources are devoted to 
supplying the family alrrose as fully and completeli as possible But that 
course of action might result in their buying less otthe products of 
other farms, ultimately reducing the market demand for food and 
incidentally also depressing the puces of farm produce, other things remain 
ing equal Onefactorthatnccdstobc taken into account is that even though 
purchasing from outside rather than producing for home consumption ma\ 
be possible most of the farmers may not adopt that course of action for 
the reason that this might result in the insuffiaency of adequate diet 
and deterioration of its quahtv Fami'y farming is mostly ‘provision’ 
and “food farming It is possible that for want of suitable equip- 
ment and machinery, the family farms may not be able to control 
pests and diseases, nor improve their qualitative output much, bu*^ the 
ha remains fbaf fher do provide good diei and good enjoyment the 
toy of farming and recreative work In the light of the above analysis, 
food faimmg is easily the most important job on the faiiiilj farms 
Nutritional standards have to be maintained and food energy kept at 
she same level for family members Diets have to be mainumed ai 
an adequate letd Planning food for fhe family is therefore, a ^jor 
task for family farms Decisions will have t<? be made as to what f<^s 
be produced fox the family, and how much to produce of each The 
theoretical estimate would be to produce essential foods but this throrr 
IS difficult to translate into actual practice Practically speaking, these 
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decisions could seldom be reduced to definite terms. Calculations would, 
therefore, be made as to tlte returns from investment made in pro- 
ducing food and raising produce for the family. Data may be used for 
tJiis purpose, for without this, it would be impossible for the farmer to 
■arrive at correct decisions. For those foods wliich are also produced 
for the market, decisions will have to be made as to their quantity 
■for the family. The pioblem assumes a verj' difiicult complexion 
■when the income of the family from the various souices is rather 
low, for then the peasant may be tempted to sell produce and food to 
■the market at the expense of underfeeding the family. In another 
"situation food cannot be produced for the market profitably but widi 
advantage for home use. In such a situation, the farmer has often no 
choice but to rvait till the sysrem of transport improves to make the 
produce marketable. Storage is also another problem that may raise 
itself to the family farmer, especially when conditions are difficult in tesr 
pcct of rveather. The amounts of food that may be produced would be 
determined by food budgets prepared by the farmer in the light of 
other considerations enumerated above. And a production plan .will 
have to be chalked out in respect of production on family farms. 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

Questions raised by various types of special farms are now- 
proposed to be discussed, after we have equipped ourselves with a 
detailed and more intimate knowledge of various factors responsible 
for the decisions made on various farm-combinations. Without assesiting 
the situation from the point of farm-combinations but from the angle of 
specialisation that works itself out in the field of farming. Most consi- 
derations rem'ain identically the tame as anah sed above, but modifica- 
tions are introduced in respect of certain specialised types of farming 
not covered in the above outb'nc of the subject. Some alterations 
may be required in the sphere of management and others in the calcula- 
tions of planning modes. 

Farff/ Preferences. Priorities undergo a change, both for the farmer 
.and the planner. Speciality crops may concern themselves with cropping 
of wheat and cotton or sugar and the problems that arise therefrom 
may be of a technical nature and generalisations hardly possible, 
■except in a very narrow range. Still, this study is instructive in 
that the special problems attendant on specialised crops may be perti- 
nent from the point of view of national economy. Generally speaking, 
specialised type is selected in the light of soil conditions and the 
regional adaptability of environmental conditions. It would depend 
'on special aptitudes of the farmer, and the resources at his com- 
•mand as also on the environmental conditions in the neighbouring 
vicinity. For instance, irrigation farming could not be undertaken 
■without ample resources in respect of water and its abundance. For 
horticulture and vegetables, nearness to markets is indicated and, 
in fact, absolutely necessary. Hence the locational factor is another 
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determinant Spectalitv crops, whidt we attend to in the next section, 
also vaiy in their demands on firmer, land and soil characteristics 
Hence the natural factors determine to a very great extent the nature of 
farms that may be undertaken Equipment is another dctemunant of 
speciahsed famung, and for certain crops and agricultural enterprises, to 
be eiScientlv run and temuncrativelv launched, must have a minimum of 
certain basic machinerv and equipment Next, the human factor is also to 
be weighed, for human aptitude is important Influencing factors also 
mdude the locale of farms, the environmental effect, the traditional 
•modes of farming and the xanous other institutional factors and forces 
■operating in that region For instance caste restnciions did for quite 
a long time limit certain kinds of specialit} crops to certain castes 
und other ‘ higher” castes were not to undertake these professions nor 
were they to take to farming not prescribed bv the social code There 
may be certain competing enterprises that may demand farmer s attention 
and even tempt him but he would take up an enterprise that gt\cs the 
highest ihcome, consistent with the least effort The input output 
•ratio shall have to be taken into account on all the different \ariants open 
to the farmer and the entrepreneur In short the farmer would 
constantU appl) the prtnapfe of ebotee m the matter of selection of 
crops and fatm enterprises But this principle could onl) be applied 
*to the limited range of soil peculiarities for if soil is of a specific tvpe 
the farmer could surely not undertake enterprises, he may like to, m 
pursuit of calcubtions he made he may have to keep in view the 
suitability of soil and other natural factors The sum and substarce of 
this analfsia is that the specialised problems in farming and speaality 
•crops could only be successful if all factors co operate 

^ptetahtj Crops These ma\ refer to cereals (wheat, rice, etc) 
■or to commercial crops (e g cotton or flax) or to other crops like sugar 
and beet The special problems raised in their growing, from the mcw 
pomt of the farm manager are peculiar to these crops and no generalisi 
tions could be made nor any deductions possible from this study 
In the first instance the farmer would like to assess the total situation 
not only in the national or regional economy but also m the world 
•economy, for the remunetativcness of crops, undertaken to be cultivated 
would depend on world forces, too, as was prosed bv the depression tn 
the thirties Secondly, the manager must tafc** into account production 
adjustments possible in his crops, for in the times of stress and cmet 
■gcncy he must be able to switch over to another speaality crop How- 
far is a production plan elastic and adaptable is another considen 
tion that goes to determine the nature of his specialisation Adapta 
bility IS also with respect to natural factors like rainfall, topography and 
-soil conditions Inadentally, the farmer w culd give due w eight to the 
■effcas of a crop on soil, r j? on soil erosion and the retention of moisture 
in soil, for soil conservation is an important aspect of cultivation of 
•crops Land tenures are still another factor to be reckoned with 
When dealing with this topic, we must amlysc various impljcatinni 
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•of the system of land tenures in their impact on the systems of- 
land cultivation. Certain special crops it may not be profitable to 
•cultivate, in a certain system of land tenure; for example, wheat would 
certainly get a preference over cotton in the system of peasant 
•farming, which may correspond to family farming. Machanisation and 
considerations of equipment also influence the selection of crops. 
Certain crops are more easily mechanised, while others resist me- 
•chanisation; for example wheat may be more adaptable to mechanisation 
than cotton farming is. The relation of cropping operations to labour- 
-supply is also a factor to be taken account of by the farmer, who seeks 
to manage speciality crops. This labour aspect has some relevance 
to the rate of mechanisation, for on a farm which may have labour 
enough and to spare, mechanisaticn may not be a valuable determi- 
nant. The fertilizer needs and the issues of drainage and insect and 
disease control arc other points to be noted in this context. Weed 
•control and allied issues also arise in this connection. Market adjust-" 
ments are not to be ignored; attention is to be pinned to this point. 
Above are mentioned some of the general conditions and considerations 
w'hich may be borne in mind when selecting specialised crops. But it 
may also be pointed out that speciality crops only pay in the event of 
large-scale farming, for that minimises the overhead charges in respect 
-of marketing. And in large scale, speciality crops may not be a 
frequent and common occurrence. 

Irrigallon Farming. Irrigation is a major issue in the sphere of farm- 
ing. The problems of irrigation present a wide range, for without 
irrigation, most of the crops would be non-existent and the lands nou? 
under cultivation quite barren. Irrigation farms arc of several kinds 
and not only the usually cultivation ones. Facilities cf irrigation may 
be extended to pasture lands, or to fruit and vegetable farms, or 
■to specialit}' crops, or to diversified farming, or to dairj"^ farms. 
Irrigadon projects might have been organised by individual and 
partnership bodies, or by co-operative and mutual enterprises, or 
by public corporations or commercial concerns, or by government 
agencies. In fact, these agencies arc the mo^t important of them all, for 
irrigadon works cost a lot, while the service may not be very costly to 
the farmer. The commercial concerns, supplying irrigadon facilities 
are not much in favour, for the simple reason, that the cost of service 
to the consumer would be rather high, the aim of a commercial enter- 
prise being the highest profits. Individual and partnership pro- 
jects are seldom met with, for the resources at the disposal of the 
individual and the partnerships arc not very extensive nor unlimited. 
Mutual and co-opetadve enterprises are useful from the peasant’s point 
-of view, for the middleman is eliminated and the costs of irrigadng a 
pardcular plot, therefore, verj"- Iowl Another group of problems (which 
•are related to the operation of irrigadon farming) relates to the 
access of water. This right to water and its accessibility is the most’ 
important-of albthe points relevant to irrigation-farming.- -Water rights' 
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are now mote definitely known than in the past, still some trouble 
may aiise, and litigation may start 'ftiih ‘full’ water rights, tbe 
farmer is ensured an adequate water supply for the cultivation season 
But in other cases the tarmer has onU such nghts as arc Im tted 
in then scope The taimct may onU be permitted to use the flood 
water Some laws govern tms problem and jt is nor our purpose 
to go into the details of these laws, stiiiicc if ta note the more important 
fundamental^ ot the same The rtpanin Joctnre establishes the right 
of the owner ot the land to the use of the water to the nearby stream 
and these tights could not be lost by non use Then there is priority 
esubhsh-*d h) the doctrine ot ihe first to apply, the first in right’ 
These rights apply to the use ot sortacc water, liut the question of the 
underground water r not a little diflcrent The laws in regard to under 
ground and percolating water are ver) much div eisc from state to state 
Mostly the\ belong to the own-r of the overgiound lands, though th s 
ownership ma) be mucli limited in public interests The price charged 
for irrigation wa er ma) be according to the eost of nr^tce principle cr 
the I //s p/'jfmi* principle Butiti*mosth the cost of service purciple 
that the cnligl tened states enforce, while the value of service principle 
ma\ also operate in certain places m the initial stages of irriga 
tion farming or a bttterntnt Uty imposed on the ncwlj uri'^atcd 
farms from the point of view of farm management, the above 
controveisv is net of much sigmhcance, though w e maj hav e occasion 
to refer to it at a bter stage There arc points and arguments for both 
system*, and one has to tecognise the fact that the cost of service p:m 
aple could never be applied in the initial stages of irrigation protects, 
for the total costs may be difficult to realise from the usets of itrigation 
faali'ies, while the value ot tie service pnnaple may not be fit for 
application in the case of runtung migaticn work* A compictni*e 
foimula ma] be evolved some part ot co«ts of migation facilities, 
together with betterment lev] imposed on the non agriculturists 
Technical faclois also influence the utiltsauon of litigation woik« 
The advantages of irrigation farming me too well known to be listed 
here The danger of aver irrigation has to be guaided against, for that 
maj cau'C depletion of soil and its erosion And the ]os« of irrigation 
water i* al«o to be guarded against for that maj raise the cost of the set 
vice and also result in a lot of mote waste The frequenej of iiigation 
(a technical ptobl^m) depends upon the depth of soil and its ability |0 
retain moisture and the water needs of a particular crop and other 
natural factors The amount of labour required depends upon the *lope 
of land, the character of soi), ibe Mac of irrigation channel and the 
efficiency and structure of itigation system Inigation also brings 
in Its train some problems of application of machine The two mav he 
fused well, m tact irrigation may as well be mecliamscd And 
lastly, the twin problems of imgation and drainage ate interlinked, 
espeaallv where irrigation has resulted in waterlogging and the like evils, 
which requite an immedute solution It cannot be pretended that this 
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■survey is either cxliaustive or detailed, it onl? familiarises the reader 
Avith more important aspects of the management of iriieation. 

IJorUailfnrc and Vcgsfahhs. In the field of fruit and vegetable 
growing, the major diffctcnce is that of the life-span of plants. As 
pointed out earlier, fruit tree docs not mature for a number of 
years and then it Is only after a few more years that fruit-bearing 
begins. Fruit and nut-growing ate ttuly long-range enterprises, 
•each plant going through a life-span resembling of a man. Often 
arc these enterprises treated as subsidiary; there may he hach-yard 
orchards, growing some fruits, and vegetable gardens supplying 
vegetables to the family; these are excluded from our studyL In 
the field of fruit-growing, the locale of farms is deteimined by 
climate, for fruit are very sensitive to climate. Climatic requirements 
are very much more exacting for the fruit-tree than for any other agri- 
cultural venture. Soil is the second factor determining the locale of 
fruits. Special characteristics of fruit farms may be noted; they utilize 
very' little land, while investment per acre is relatively high; the specialised 
fruit-farms have very few cattle, only workstock and some dairy' cows for 
domestic subsistence purposes; these farms hire lelatively large numbers 
of labourers and the workers’ output is easily checked and measured 
too. Large amounts of labour input are requited for purposes of 
prying and thinning, as also for picking fruit and packing them. 
Lastly, fruit-growing requires lot of preparatory work. Manage- 
ment problems relate to tlie question of the she of business, the selec- 
tion of site, and of species and varieties, control of diseases and pests, 
the age-distribution and replanting of fruit tree.s, the problems of market- 
ing and producticn adjustments. In regard to the last question, 
the difficulties are rather insuperable, for fruit faiming involves long-term 
commitments, longer than is the case in other ty'pes of farming. Bad 
judgment would alvavs be diffiailt to rectify; that would be adv'ersc 
to finit-giowers. Tlie problem of seketion of fruits to be grown is, 
therefore, of immense significance, for it is a long-term commitment. 
In the case of vegetable farming, the life-span is much shorter, the assort- 
ment of species much wider, in the same range of climate and soil. 
True, that a few fatms grow oirly a variety or two of the vegetables 
(this is identical with the case of fruit farms) but the majority of them 
go in for a larger variety' of vegetables particularly those grown 
for the market puiposes. Hence vegetable farms resemble to a great 
extent, diversified farming, which we discussed above at length. 
Commercial production of vegetables has been much increased 
in recent times, in view of the great consciousness during the 
war period about the growing of vegetables for domestic pur- 
poses. There are at least five major types of vegetable farms : those 
located in the suburbs of most of the cities; large farms ;in the outer 
regions, specialising in the production of one or two vegetables ; 
farms which produce both vegetables and fruits in different assort- 
ments; farms which undertake vegetable gardening as a subsidiary 
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occupation, those farms which produce several vegetables for canmng^ 
purposes, and lastly, those farms which deal in vegetable growing 
and fruit growing both for fresh supplies and for earning ttcir 
surplus produce Regarding the significance of this classification, let u 
be admitted that, from the point of view of the manager, this is 
not so pertinent except that it is a convenient t^'pe of categorisation of 
various farms Location of farms is determined by the considera 
tions of soil, water and markets The vegetable farms differ from 
fruit farms in that they can more easily «hift to another tvpe of production 
The result is that while the older vegetable farms mar go out of production 
new farms get under the plough They have also rather small acreages 
The mam management problems relate to the sequence of crops and the 
planning of them in advance, in both these farm types. 

Dairy and Poiillrj Farmn^ Some problems incidental to daury 
fatmin^ have alreadv been adverted VPe have discussed several aspects 
of hvestock farms, hete wc shall notice management aspects of the same 
Dairying seem'- to be on the increase everywhere, and that is why the 
subject IS getting more and more important The unique feature of 
this industry is the diversitv of uses of dairy products milk, butter, 
cheese and evaporated milk Costs of dairy production have not been 
btought down as much as they have been in general agricultural pro* 
duction The costs of feeding and maintenance are important factors 
Replacements and new putcluses ace issues similar to those discussed 
m previous sections The questions re'ate to the size of the herd, the 
time of freshening milch animals, and marketing Such a size is 
favoured as may berng the best returns to the manager, and would be 
well maintained, the costs are also another iactor These issues are 
similar to those beating on the question of the size of farms The 
question of freshening the aniiruls is tackled from the point of view of 
the increase of milk yield It involves the broader issues of selecting 
breed The Question of marketing is also complex, for milk products 
are liable to souring, if not marketed immediately Most dairy farms 
are situated neat ernes and towns and the question of marketing is 
solved without much difficulty Dairy farming involves long range 
investments Producers have to look and plan ahead if they desire to 
succeed Information is, therefore, important from the point of view 
of the manager in order that he may bcable to plan out the enterprise 
He should know the trends of production in competing areas, the price 
trends, changes iQ land values and other similar issues In regard to 
poultry farrmng, the arulysis is similar to that of specialised farms 
Poultry farms deal in eggs, chicken ducks and turkeys, etc The ques 
tions that confront the manager ate related to poultry feed, (which may 
preferably be home feed so as to reduce the cost) and that of seasonal 
adjustments : the atm is to balance the extra costs involved in anv 
seasonal programmes against the extra prices received The rate of 
feeding involves the same considerations as enumerated above m a 
previous section The degree of speaalisation is according to conditions 
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favouring it. In regard to breeding, the same considerations may 
prevail as in dairy farms. The aim of breeding is to improve the 
productivity of the flock. And then there is the question of the adoption, 
of the newer scientific methods of breeding and feeding that have in- 
creased output where tried. Issues may centre round variations in the 
capacity of females and males. Much labour is not required on poultry 
farm; the laying houses once built, the same routine labour fits them, 
all, and a single labourer may be able to manage the flock with 
occasional helpers. The combinations farming and sideline ventures are 
also quite common in both, dairy and poultrj' farming. 

Catlk and Sheep Farming. We do not reckon ordinary farms 
where sheep and other cattle may be bred and fed, but where 
cattle get their feed bj’' grazing about. It may be pasture graz- 
ing or grazing on the wild. There are nomadic tribes who move 
from place to place with flocks of sheep and cattle and then there 
are the commercial “ranchers”, but who have fixed headquarters. The 
former are mostly self-sufficient, and one comes across these nomads, 
in the regions of Central Asia, North Africa and some parts of the Ame- 
ricas. The commercial entrepreneurs are found in grazing areas, nearly 
everywhere; they are not self-sufficient and may have to buy grazing 
rights. Most of the pastures are open only seasonally ; and in the non- 
grazing season, feed that is to be supplied is largely that of hay p/us the 
fattening ones. Requirements in respect of land arc very urgent and 
grazing can only be carried out where land is abundantly available. 
Access to land is, therefore, very important; hence land tenures also 
assume some relevance in this study. Coming to organisation, we 
find that there are many variations. There are, however, some distinct 
types ; those which buy animals fatten them for one season and sell- 
them in the market, i.e. steer ranches; those which breed animals and- 
sell die calves away; and those which have herds of all age groups. This 
classification has been made on purely descriptive grounds, and has no 
analytical value. The problems that face the “rancher” are those of 
the growth rates of catde which mostly correspond to the availability of 
feeds and grazing fadlities, the rate of stocking (which is atypical input- 
‘ output problem except that exact measurements are not normally 
possible) and that of improvement. The grazing range must not be 
; overgrazed and the manager has to guard against it, for grass will be 
considerably depleted away. In regard to the question of improve- 
; ment, the manager has to think of the means of fencing, consert'ation 
and provision of the means of watering and that of storing forage., 
; Grazing may be undertaken direct, or on the deferred system, the latter 
; being more useful for beef-cattle production. Efficient stocking has to 
; be done in order that the fodder supplies do not exhaust soon, but are 
. permanently kept. And lastly, there is the problem of risk and uncer- 
j tainty which must be tackled in ranching : these arise out of the 
. usually fluctuating business conditions. Sheep ranching has much ia 
, common with cattle ranching ; it is based even more, on the grazing 
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of the native and local vegetation Management problems are also 
similar, except that a greater stress is on the qualit) of wool (if that !$■ 
the objective) or mutton or bmbing Mostly, it is the nmbtrti 
ranching that is practised, with the result that a manager with extra 
ordinary abilitj could alone manage the whole show The probletn 
as that of balancing cattle, sheep and goats on the same ranch, that 
is the proportion winch maj be the most profitable, and to determine 
this proportion is the object of arulysis and management And 
sccondh, the manager must also find out the optimum organisation 
and the optimum size of the fiock for his purposes 

Tarm Woodlands Out job in thts section is to unravel the pro- 
blems of farm woodlands and to find out what combination, if at all 
permissible ts the most useful Woodbnds range from the small ones 
which supply timber for fuel purposes for the family to those which 
supply timber for other purposes The management problem generally 
speaking is that of keeping the proportion of land producing 
timber instead of pastures, wooldlands and crops This would rai<c the 
issues of the suitability of bnd for the purposes of gtowinu different 
crops and timbers, w Inch are specific (due to fopograpliy, composition 
texture and structure ot the soil) fhe usual method ot arriving at the 
decision is that of weighing the anticipated expenditure and receipts 
from the same land when put to alternative uses Decisions tiillhase 
to be made much in advance and some budgeting maj be necessary for 
■correct decisions to be made Another set of decisions relate to the 
intensity of siUieulturc atthedne extreme timber maybe left of itself 
while at the other end it may be protected, pruned thinned, cut w ceded 
and also planted b\ planning Labour supply , wages and prices would 
be important determinants of final decisions made m this matter Pro 
b ems of a technical natu-e, too, face the manaper of the woodland 
the choice of the species, the density of the stands the methods of weed 
and disease control and correct reproduction, all these are 
techmcal problems which also face the manager Another importan' 
aspect of the issue is the skill relating to the general aspects of silviculture 
The supply of labour is another headache for the manager and tl e 
entrepreneur The lutings arc mostly of a seasonal chiracrer; the pro- 
blem IS that of labour availability The forest farms ma'. be of seven! 
kinds • pure forest trees arc seldom met with on siibsiitime farms 
and exchange {aims The pure forms are those w hich are only forests 
and have no other kind of produce Subsistence farms provide fuel 
and timber to the familv, (corresponding to the family farms), while 
in the last category arc those farms, called eomhinatiBns these 
exchange tbeir products in the market The supplementary' products 
which may be raised from the forest farms are also pertinent considers 
tions In fact, these farm woodbnds arc too small to yield any comtnet 
cial income from wild life management, another source of income from 
die forest farms Some vv oodbnds have also another source of income , 
fisheries may tbtivc in small ponds to be found m these wood 
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lands. Additional source , is processed forest produce. The state 
could also help .the woodlanders in the prevention of forest fires, in the 
control of diseases and pests, in research relating to management and 
marketing, in planning the woodland, in extending credit to the farmers 
and . in miscellaneous other respects. Forests are valuable in anti- 
erosion drives launched by the state, and in soil conservation activities. 
In view of the fact that forest plantations are a long-range investment 
and are often neglected by individual farmers, these are now being 
brought under state ownership. 

Tie Inference. The lessons that may be drawn from the above bird’s- 
eye vie\v of the problems of management of several types of farming 
merit a special place in this discussion. Certain management principles 
crop up as distinct ones, and have a special relevance and application 
to various forms of farming. One of them is the principle of relative 
advantage; tlfis seems to have found a universal application in the 
matter of selecting the type of farming which may be practised by the 
farmer. This is also the guiding principle for the combination of 
various t3^es of farming, for it points to the best combination that could 
be arrived at, in the light of circumstances operative on a certain farm. 
This principle states that relative advantage may be secured by selecting 
a certain type of farming as against anodier type. We have discussed 
various aspects of this principle elsewhere, but suffice it to say at this 
place that the relative advantage is not only calculated in respect of 
competing crops and competing combinations alone but dso in 
respect of supplementary^ complementary and subsidiary crops and their 
combinations. The various management problems that crop up in 
nearly all types of farming are almost identical ; they relate to the locale 
■and siting of farm enterprises, the rate of return in the selected and 
the other enterprises, the method of operation, and the problems of 
marketing the produce. Other related problems include organisational 
aspects, the labour supply aspect, the maintenance aspects and the purely 
business and accounting aspects. The manager should be well advised 
to have a budgetary'’ review of the whole enterprise and see if the 
enterprise is or is not exercising the various economies that it could 
effect and is also doing its best to eliminate waste, which may lead to 
progressively high costs. Thus the various aspects of management 
problem are all interrelated and have to be tackled at once. At least 
they could hardly be isolated by the manager. An assessment has to 
be made of the different methods of approach. On the cultivation crops 
and farms the law of diminishing returns has to be combated, while 
on the cattle farms, attention has to be devoted to the rate of feeding as 
against the return in terms of the yield from the cattle. The guiding 
principles may vary only in the details of application to the different 
enterprises of the farm life, but the essentials of them all are the same in 
most respects. The point that needs to be re-emphasised is that the ends 
in farming are to be realised and the problem that faces the manager is 
how best to realise those ends, consistent with his resources, physical, 
15 ' ■ ' ■ 
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invircnmental, natural, human and monetry The chief end in farming as 
de«cribed above is the maximisation of farm income though the subsi 
diarv ones are the retention of land fertility and the conser\'ation 
of land The management problem is therefore, not only one of 
Agricultural Economics but also relates itself to an understanding of 
technical aspects of agriculture in all its phases 
SUCCESS IN FARUING 

No study of farm management would be complete unless v* 
enumerate various factors responsible for success in the business of 
farming A discussion of these factors is important from the point 
of view of Agricultural Economics too For the ultimate aim 
the study of this soence is to make the practice of agriculture more 
lucrative from the economic viewpoint and also more useful from 
the national one In this section uc intend studying the several 
forces, which contribute to the success of farming enterprises of 
diverse character The forces are of a multiple natuie ana no pre 
CISC formula could he advanced to ensure success in the spheie of 
farming except that consacnaous and wi«e farm management should 
go fat to the achievement of that goal Success in feiming enterptises 
depends on the efficiency of the farmer and the capacity of the 
land and that of the manager Bv the capacity of land is meant the 
fertility of land and its suitability for the enterprise selected On the 
other hand scientific management would also go far to ensure success 
m management of the farm This would include a survey of lands and 
soils and a good system of book keeping and accounting and the com 
pilation of land and farm records regarding output and the crop 
producuon and cattle vield And lastly the perscnal factor also counts 
for much for uithout active co-opcration from the farmer even the 
successful undertakings would simply limp Farmer must be enthused 
enough to devote himself to farm undertakings in a uholc hearted 
manner The efficiency factors should be encouraged while waste ele 
ment should be elirmnatcd quite Agricultutal policy of the State, also, 
counts for much in the matter of successful farming Land tenures, 
too have their say in the matter In short several factors and forces 
act and interact in successfu* timing Farming involves d monetary 
not only technical and economic, but also of a financial ancal culattons, 
nature The long term and the short term planning has to be initiated 
by the farmer and a good balance struck between the iwc \Xc have 
time and again stressed this fact The general agricultural policy of the 
Individual farmer must fit in with the general agricultural policy 
pursued by tne state, for in the case of a conflict betw ecn the 
two, the individual farmer would stand to lose considetabl} , while 
with a correspondence of the two, the individual peasant would 
gam The input output ratios, on which so much emphasis 
was laid in the discussion of typi^ farming ferjus speaalised farming 
must also be kept m view by the ambitious farmer And above all. 
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the enteiprise must be evenly balanced in order to achieve some measure 
of success, for in case he is alwa)'s experimenting and making alterations 
in his original plans, he would meet with success only by a 
miracle. All these considerations must be kept in view by an 
eihcient manager. 

Measures of Success. Several measures of success obtain and from 
several points of view; that is why we have elected to give a brief survey 
of the measures of success before we attempt to define “success in 
farming.” The frst measure is that of gross income of the farm, by 
which is implied cash income derived from the sale of the farm products, 
making for charges on inventories. To be mathematically exact, 
the value of farm products used at home must also be accounted for : 
it is debited to costs and credited to receipts. This figure may often 
be divided by the number of hands on the farm to find out what is the 
per capita gross income, which may again be used for comparison 
among various farms. The second measure is the net farm income, 
or the difference between the money income and the money outgo of 
the farm business. The amount left with the farmer for subsistence, 
investment, expansion and saving is the net farm income. But this 
may not provide a common basis for comparison, although, theoreti- 
cally speaking, this is a better index of the efficiency of the farmer- 
manager than any other measure. The third measure is the net 
business (farm) gains; this is the net income which is adjusted to the 
increase and decrease of stock and depreciation of the same ; it is the 
net gain to the farmer (and his famity) from the farm business. This 
measure informs the farm manager how much progress the business 
has made within a certain time-span, say a year, liiis is the commonly 
used measure of success in farming enterprises, for it relates itself 
to the dynamic aspects of this business. The fourth measure is the 
labour income, which should be more precisely described as the labour 
and management income of the farm operator. From the net farm 
income we allow firstly for the variations of sizes of various 
. farms and the secondly for the imputed value of the labour used 
. especially of the members of the family. What is then left is the 
. net income to the farmer-operator for his labour and management. 

. To arrive at an exact figure, we must deduct the rent (assessed at 
, the usual rate) of the dwelling of the farmer from his income, 

, computed in the above manner, and the interest charge on the in- 
vestments that he makes. This is not a very practicable measure, 
though a correct computation. Difficulties arise in the computation 
1 of wages of unpaid members of the family; even though their grading 
may be done on a rational basis still they are not as fully occupied 
) as hired labourers. The fifth measure is the rate of return on in- 
) vestment, which is the net income less an allowance for family labour 
and operator’s labour, divided by the total value of total invest- 
'' ment. It informs us about the earnings of management per unit of 
money of capital investment; this can be a realistic measure and also 
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quite comparable to other investments and enterprises The jocth 
measure is the ftrm /arndf income, which is a measure adopted on 
family farms The last measure is the distribution of income measure 
which gives us an insight into the earnings of various agents of produc 
uon employed on the farming business, separately 

Factors of Success Several are the factors which go to make for 
success in the business of farming The common characteristics which 
are taken into consideration arc the following size of the farm 
business, its balance, the diversification aspect, crop yields, returns on 
investment, and other efficicncv factors Taking these factors one 
by one, first of all we take into consideration the size of the farms 
It is not nccessarv that with larger size the farm income rises 
but the manager’s effort is to arrive at the optimum size, which is the 
size best suited and the most remunerative for a certain type of farm 
ing, and able to absorb various factors of production and employ 
them efficiently Farmer manager can find out the optimum by varviog 
the size, if possible, and finding out variations of income accord 
inglv, but the choice m this matter is rather limited, for he cannot very 
easily vary the size of farming unit as the businessman could, the size of 
the business unit Regarding the second factor, we have to point out that 
balancingof the enterprise is an impottint and essentjai determinant 
of success in farming enterprises In the above survey it was 
found that unless the enterprise was balanced, even from the purely 
managerial and organisational points of view its success and us pros 
pects were meagre Combination of various systems of farming may 
be necessitated with a view to balanang enterprises But the Jongrtm 
and the short term effects of balanang on productivity of the farm ate 
to be foreseen Balancing, m this context, means the balancing 
ol productive efforts in various directions and of the various 
investments in these directions, here the prmaplc of substitution ot 
equi marginal productivity needs to be applied, though with caution 
The diversification aspect also needs to be considered, we have 
already noticed in our survey of the management problems and 
their applicat on, how the diversified farms are more balarced and 
mote stable in revenue and organisational aspects The indices 
of croo and cattle yields arc also an indication of the success or ftiiure 
of farming enterprises, if the yield comparisons ate made on the 
acreage and the yearly basis The farmer could not very effiaently 
influence the annual and varying yields, for that depends on certam 
naniral factors which a'e usuallv out of his control, but the success of the 
enterprise lies in his ability to control and conquer these very factors 
The return on total investment is another factor of success , if 
return is high success is greater. Other efficiency factors are also 
to be taken stock of, m this context we need to make a distinction 
between the two terms, often used interchangeably, efficiency and 
capacity, before we could bung out the impact of these and 
office factors on the success in ffie farming enterprises One thing 
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that may be noticed here is that 'we' have taken the operating ratios: 
they are the efficiency co-efficients. 

TE-fficknij and Capacity. As pointed out above, these terms are 
often used interchangeably. But the fact remains that they refer to 
different implications. Capacity is the power to receive and absorb, while 
efficiency is the ratio between input and output. Productivitv is 
' the resultant of both efficiency and capacity. This means that capacity 
relates to input, while efficiency to output, and productivity to total 
produce. Variations in capadty exist both in the land and the humans; 
some lands have greater capacity in regard to receiving powers of the 
■ investments made in them; similarly cattle also differ in their capacity 
as to the amount of feed which they can absoib with a view to giving 
the best and optimum results in respect of milk and other cattle products. 
The human beings differ in capacity in regard to the amount of land, 
labour and capital they are able to operate and manage efficiently, 

• Capacity or the power to absorb is not related to the usefulness 
of a certain factor, unless we take this factor in conjunction with its 
efficiency and productivity. Efficiency is the output of a factor of 
production. This may also differ from factor to factor, and is the opri- 
'mum in a certain set of combinations or in the most favourable combi- 
nation and association. Productivity is the resultant of the twin 
'factors of capacity and efficiency. In analysing productivity, we have 
to find out total output of the factors of production. The basis of the 
efficiency of management is to be measured by the efficiency and pro- 
ductivity of the enterprise that management undertakes. A better 
capacity of management to manage is the index of the efficiency of the 
enterprise measured by its productivity. In management studies, 
efficiency factors are used in terms of crop acres per man, per horse or 
per unit of equipment. But the usefulness of these measures must 
'be restricted to crops with identically the same crops or the same enter- 
prises. The crop acre co-effichnts are a less correct index of success in 
mixed farms and diversified farming enterprises. These coefficients are 
not useful guides unless so refined and corrected as to take into account 
differences in the intensity of the application of factors, that means their 
■capacity and efficiency. Other coefficients that are often taken into 
account, are work and output units, calculated per capita. These two 
coefficients are easy to compute and have the advantage of making 
an allowance for differing labour needs of different crops and cattle 
enterprises. But there is the danger of misapplication, too, for an undue 
increase in work units might mean crossing the optimum limit and 
reducing the farm income. Calculations might also be made on the 
basis of machinery and equipment used • or on the basis of invest- 
ment made iii the farm business,-but no such universal coefficients are 
'in use as may be applicable in all cases. Caution must 
attend the use of coefficients; they are only the standard and index 
of good performance, and- need to be adapted to the particular dreums- 
.tances'of each farm. 
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Scttntific Managtnmi tn A^eullurt Saentific management, as 
commonly understood in industry, is practised with fivefold, aim, 
the reduction of wasteful motions and the saving of time lost thereby, 
the economy of human energy and reducing fatigue, designing and 
adapting machines, tools and other equipment to fit operation exactly, 
designing the workplace to enable the worker to operate with the least 
strain, and standardising materials and supplies to fit the machine 
and the operation This means that scientific management is mosth 
aimed at what may be more aptly termed as ‘ work simphfication 
But the scope of this type of sacnufic management and work simpli 
fication IS much limited m the sphere of agriculture, for the simple 
reason that agricultural operauons are of a speaal nature and differ 
from the industrial ones on sexeral accounts and in many respects 
Agriculture has relatively fewer repetitive tasks, except on the highly 
spcaalised farms, in agriculture a good deal of adaptability is called for 
This makes the application of the above practice difficult There is 
a wide range of jobs awaiting operators on farms , and these odd jobs 
require attention all the year round Again, agriculture has relatively 
fewer operations that may be very conveniently split up into smaller 
tasks, as could permit of “division of labour”, work requires to be done 
in completion and not m parts Most farm operauons are such that 
the machine, if employ ed, has to be hauled to the place of work, the tasks 
could not be brought to the foeti machines as happens in industries 
Constant use of machines is not possible, machines ate used 
only for small penods, not continuously Most agricultural usks 
are performed with large assortment of goods and tools and implements 
and not by one single machine The amount of power requited for 
farm operations is much smaller as compared with amount expended in 
industries Also, the farm worl does neither require a high speed not 
a high degree of preasion that expensive and precise machines may be 
installed And, above all, farming is a small scale enterprise and can 
hardlv afford the installation of costly mechanical things and appratuses 
Sull work simplifcation has been introduced in select agricultural 
operations which have been mechamsed, such as picking, milking 
some field operations, and a few heavy jobs The management is 
concerned with the operational side of the agricultural enterprises 
It must improve the v ork routine and bnng good and more accessible 
portions to supplies and equipment The other side of good farm 
management is about planmng of agricultural operations, so that no 
time IS lost by workers m moving from one job to another Work 
simplification may also call for more supervision, and in fact be a substi 
tute management for labour In economic terms, the cost of extra 
supervision must not be higher than the saving in the wages paid to 
labour supervised, added to it is the 6act that under too tight and close 
a supervision, the labourer may not remain responsible 

Planning the Fam Having surveyed the field of farm management 
It IS now proper that we understand the essential considerations involved 
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in planning the farm. Farm planning has two closely related aspects: 
that of organisational problems and the other, lay-out of the fields and the 
•farms. Both aspects are inseparably interlinked. The first was given 
a lot of attention in this chapter, and now we enunciate the main 
.principles which may be followed in securing the best lay-out and 
planning of the farms. This type of planning may be called for by any 
one of the circumstances : soil depreciation from overcultivation or 
erosion (planning is with a view to soil conservation), the adoption of 
heavy machinery, shifts in demand of the farm products, and the intro- 
•duction of new technique and most recent inventions in the sphere of 
farming, and out-of-date and bad planning and lay-out of farms. In 
actual practice, the planning of farms is not so rapid, nor responsive 
to changes in the outside factors, as may be theoretically imagined for 
farmers are a conservative lot who follow the traditional groves of farm 
routine, and are slow at adopting the newer techniques necessitating 
this planning, or adapting themselves to the changing world. Even 
conscientious and advanced farmers would like to be sure that the 
change is going to be beneficial, for they do not want to disturb the 
modes they have been following so far. True, that the younger genera- 
tion of the farming communities are more willing to make changes 
than the older conservative farmers. Planning may also be 
combined with effecting improvements in land, such as draining, or 
fencing; indeed planning may as well be occasioned by the same. 
■Cropping systems are changed, and the effort is to change them 
without much alteration in livestock systems. New investments would 
tend to be made in view of calculations of the budgetary plans of the 
individual farmers. New construction, too, would be taken up only 
when the justifiable need for the same has been well established to the 
manager. Farm planning would also take account of very elementary 
•and simple, factors as the size and shape of fields. The sb^ape 
of the farm and the location of the farmstead are significant from 
the viewpoint of time spent in getting to the farms, and the hauling 
■distances. The ideal shape for the farm is regarded as the square one 
for the ease of the roeasurements to be taken and the records to 
be kept. Other considerations relate to the intensity of culti-* 
vation and the fertilizer and manure needs of different farms in respect 
of the crops they can grow. Any planning that would necessitate a 
major reorganisation before an expansion in output could be achieved, 
would not be undertaken for the simple reason that it may prove to be 
■costly but not enduring. The farmer would figure out the expenses 
and receipts under various forms of alternative reorganisations, in order 
to decide wisely on the one most suited to his need. Land planning 
should be preceded by a soil survey, reporting on the needs- 
of various schemes, and land classification to inform on the type of 
planning. 

KecordSi Surveys -and Accounts. Having grasped the essentials of 
farm planning;- we shall now refer to records and surveys and accounts' 
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■which wise managers should do well to maintain Taking Stmgs 
first, we find them very useful to the manager and the farmer id arriving 
at certain conclusions and malung correct decisions, which nuy be 
of an endunng nature These surveys have become highly standar* 
dised and certain methods have been devised of undertaking them 
A survey is a collection of the data on any farming subject ith this 
definition in our mind, we set out to underline the more important 
methods of farm survejs The route method is used in computing 
the unit costs of production A surveyor is sent to a certain route and 
asked to collect data, and this method is considered as a genenl 
one to be preferred when accuracy of detail is needed 'Ihe 
c^SE METHOD IS designed to arnve at a full understanding 
of the special problems of a farm under analysis Fullest possible de 
tails are explored and then the picture painted m true colours, this is a 
method of detailed analysis And then are sa^ifle surveys the method 
of sampling the farms, according to the changes that take 'place, and 
studying them in detail It mav be pomted out that no single method 
Is good absolutely, but only so in its anplication, and provided we 
know what dau ate worth collecting and how analysed to obtain 
sigiuBcant and useful results Talking next of Kteordt, we find that 
these may be kept of several Qspeas of enterprises We refer to 
operating records, ns financial records come within the province 
ot “accounts,” uhich we discuss next Opetaung records cover a 
wide range of detail, depending on the effiaency of manager as also his 
capacity to mamuin them They include records of the farms and 
fields under culuvation (which ate kept in the form of maps with sites, 
boundaries and acreages of the fields), ihc livestock records (which may 
give details regarding the growth and development of each head of 
cattle and its yield records p/uf tbe maintenance requirements of the 
same), the pasture records (whidi report on pasture feed production and 
productivity in general), labour records (which inform on capacity, 
efficiency and pr^uctivity of labour force these can be dispensed wiffi 
bv the family farmer) and other speciabsed records, (which maj be 
necessary to have informauon on the special topics and special enter 
pnses) and miscellaneous records Regarding etceunts, we ma) point 
out that these are inclusive of finanaal records, which give an account 
of farm and family transactions the contracts entered and the financial 
implications of the same The cash receipt and the expenditure account 
also provide a basis for the successful planning and management of the 
farm inventory stttements provide a dac to the stock in hand on the 
farm, while operating financial accounts give a balance sheet of the assets 
and liabilities on the farm Account books may be helpful in maintaining 
accurate finanaal records and prepaung correct accounts 

SUMUART 

The ground covered in dus chapter is wide indeed Starting 
from a dcfirution of the management function, we switched oa to 
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an understanding of the problems and questions "which may con- 
front a farm manager. We discovered that varied are the aspects- 
of farm management, and of several facets the problem. Integration 
and prospectiveness are the twin considerations that characterise the- 
business of the farm manager. Next were studied, at some length the- 
ends of farming, though the major end in all farm enterprises is the. 
maximisation of the farm income. There are several subsidiary ends, that 
we noted in this respect. Human objectives, among others, were found 
to be the most important, while also to be reconciled were conflictings 
claims of the group and the society. Management of farms was handled 
next; we studied in the first section, various types of organisations 
from the point of view of several combinations ; and in the second, 
the problem from the specialisation viewpoint. A detailed survey was 
undertaken and some very significant principles brought to light.. 
The principle of relative advantage, easily the most important, was 
applied to farm management. Next were examined - various factors 
making for success in the business of farming; this subject was introduced 
with a view to discovering objective measures for attaining success in 
the farm enterprises. While discussing this topic, we had occasion to 
distinguish between capacity, efficiency and prodtictivity, in their bearing on 
successful farming. Various other factors, such as planning, keeping 
of records and accounting, etc., w^ere not lost sight of. This summary 
is not exhaustive, for the simple reason that the main points could hardly 
be isolated from the thread of the argument; still it is an enumeration of 
various issues tackled in this chapter. It may, however, be pointed 
out that the subject has a bearing on other issues raised elsewhere,, 
because yOim management covers a large ground with some of its con- 
clusions useful for agricultural economics. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Some outstanding conclusions flow out of this analysis. In 
ikit. first place, it must be conceded that the subject has close associa- 
tion with the body of agricultural economics, and may be studied not 
in isolation, but in conjunction with it. The principles of pure economics 
not to speak of agricultural economics, are time and again, applied to 
management of the farm. And it must also be admitted that a study of 
agricultural economics would remain incomplete without a format 
acquaintance with the broad problems and issues of farm management. 
The next point that we establish, is that the variations of farming systems 
notwithstanding, there are general and universal principles that find 
application in tiie sphere of farm management; in this connection, the 
most important principle is that of relative advantage, applicable to 
all the various agricultural enterprises. Combination of enterprises is 
still another matter ensuring stability of income for the farm and dura- 
bility of jhe enterprise,- ^though ^that-requires a more than usual aware- 
ness of the principles and practices' of farm management than the 
average farmer does exhibit. That the integration of management- 
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functions is desirable is another conclusion, in fact management of 
the farm is increasingly becoinmg a speciahsed task It uas also 
noted that manager has to look ahead and cannot afford to have a 
narrow range Although all the ends of farming may not be real sed 
bv him, the more important ones (and this is decided by cit 
•cumstances peculiar to a farm and its manager) must be immediately 
reached, while others may be left out or postponed, but this is not so 
simple as it looks, for most ends arc integrated and inseparable A 
judicious selection has to be made by -a wise manager There is the 
Jime factor, which assumes great importance, in the agricultural sphere 
we discussed ns relevance from vanous angles, still, it must be 
emphasised that this is one of the basic considerations m all types of farm 
management One word more These principles must be applied with 
caution, for it is almost impossible to find identically parallel cases, 
cspcc ally in the field of farming, these conclusions have first to be 
modified and then practised, at least in a majority of cases 

Crtttqut of Farm hlanagemtnt To sum up, farm management 
is a distinct subject, though within the purview of farm economics 
The analysis undertaken in this chapter is m terms of ithe farm 
as a whole What we are concerned with is its tionomtc aspect which 
tclatcs to the economics of tbe/rr/r as such, but here again vie must 
"be very cleat m out mind for a farm is not a little different from a firm 
or a business unit We have pointed out that the fiem ma\ undergo 
changes more freauently both m its structure and set up, and thus pte 
sents different problems of organisation and management, while a urm 
remains more or less the same or is slow to change The one test of 
change (for setretimes changes may have been impreceptibly effected) 
IS Its impact on the net income of the Farm, the most important end 
in farming Above modes of analysis may be varied, but what must 
“be borne in mind is that farm management analysis must be consistent 
in itself, and with economic analysis And /ast/j, farm management, 
^5 such, has little value or utility, it must be studied within the wider 
peispcctncs of Economics, Agricultural Economics, and above all 
directed towards the welfare of the rural communities 
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THE LOCATION OF AGRICULTURE 

In Industry and Agriculture — Location and Ix>calisation ; Technir ue and 
Defence: Dispersal and Decentralisation; Balanced Location: Theory of 
Location — Classical Explanation ; Andraes Predohl and Adam Smith; Von Thenen’s 
The Principle of Comparative Adsantage: Ihe Modern Theory; Locational 
Planning ; Application to Agriculture. Determinants of Agricultural Location — 
Rela.ive and Comparative Advantages : Economic Profile ; Geographical 
Pattern : Inter-Regional Competition : The Inference. Selecting a Farm — Real 
Estate and the Market ; Regional Considerations : Natural Factors : Social 
Impact : Prices and Rents. Valuation of Farm Property — The Purpose : 
Evaluating Farms : The Pricing System : Appraisal and Assessment ; Special 
■Classes ; Observations. Summary and Conclusions. 

The survey of Farm Management has been extensive and instruc- 
tive. The implied assumption, was that the farm is well situated ; we 
proceed to discuss the economics of situation, which, to say the least, 
determines the complexion of the enterprises, especially so in the sphere 
of agriculture, itself the resultant of natural and geographical factors. 
But this need not be taken to be the rule; for sometimes the prevailing 
pattern of farming may not accord with the economics of situation, as 
the economic factors may have registered a change, without the farmers 
liaving adapted their systems accordingly. Evidently, he who fits his 
farming pattern to his environments could make larger profits than 
-the one who is “out of place.” It is the purpose of this chapter 
to outline the factors responsible for the location of agriculture, so as 
to equip the student and the peasant to be able to judge if the farming 
pattern is suited to the environment he is working in. What particular 
lines of production have an advantage over others in the particular 
■circumstances in a given region and on a certain farm is the substance of 
■this chapter. Agriculture is more susceptible to changes of environs, 
natural and geographical, than other undertaking as it is dominated over 
By factors of geographical and natural import in view of the special 
circumstances attendant upon this pursuit; we have to be rather parti- 
■cular and precise about its location. Still another point is that the 
■locale has an impact on the economy, as an agricultural location that fits 
in with landscape and environments, is less prone to fall a prey to the 
lav7 of diminishing returns than the one which does not. This in itself 
ds an important consideration, for the extra effort, which may have to 
be put in to nullify the operation of this law, could be diverted to 
the betterment of the rural community. 

IN INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 

Before underlining the theories about the location of agriculture, 
"we must distinguish between industry and agriculture, for the generally 
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accqjtcd theoftes of locanon refer to the location of industry and not 
to agnculturc For industry location tray not be of much import m ^ icw 
of the fact that Man controls It jt is possible to mould the internal 
organisation of us structure to the changing business But in the sphert 
of agnculturc, the control that Man exercises o\cr natural (and unaUer 
able) factors i5\cri limited and rather ineffective Hence, in the field of 
agriculture, {v.hich is mainK an outdoor job) natural hazards count for 
much An industry is run nhm the four u alls of a factory, and there 
fore, less subject to the freaks of nature and atmospheric variations this 
is not so in the realm ot agriculture Industrial advancement has proceed* 
cd so ratiOKallj as to neutralise the environmental and natural bottle 
necks, but the technique in agriculture IS comparativels less admrtced and 
the same type of control hardly possible Another point, that needs to be 
stressed in this context, is the fact of industrial and factor) organisation 
being fat more elastic than the agricultural one agricultural structure 
}< unresponsn e to change and docs not rcallj adapt itself to the changing 
economic pattern The conditions of supply in the sphere of industry 
arc elastic, while those m the agricultural sector, rigid and inelastic 
Thus It IS that agticultutaUocauoo, once fixed, has far reaching conse 
quences of a permanent nature While industrial location maj not be 
so petttnem to the general economic point of view, agticuUural lotion 
IS rather significant for the national economy Agriculture occupies 
a more expansive land area that does industry, m the case of urong 
location and situation of farms, so much land is v^asted, this is 
national los« In industry, a misguided locale is not of such consequence 
Another point is that agriculture provides raw materials to industries, 
hence a wrong and incoffect locauon of agricultural enterprises uould 
hate repercussions on industrial prices, which are, thetcvire, likely to 
be raised, to the detriment of the national economy Again, n is 
from agriculture that man gets his food, m the light of this fact, if any 
misfitting factors enter these pursuits, they might precipitate a shortage 
of food and btmg about a steep rise m food prices The theorj of 
industrial location, would also be viewed in its application to farm 
avocations, but with certain modifications, for in agriculture, (which is 
not a little different from industry) natural hazards are often invincible, 
if to these is also added the one of bad location A greater amount 
of caution is needed in the selection of location for a farm, especially in 
the light of the above factors and in view of the fact that the agneui 
•rural produce is of a very perishable character and stands m need of 
speedy marketing, while rural means of transport arc usually tardj 
Location and Localisation Before grasping the essentials of 
agricultural location, we should distinguish betw ecn location and locah 
saUon While the former refers to the fact of geographical situation, 
the latter docs only to the concentration of industry at one place 
By localisation is meant the grouping of industries, or their clustcnng 
at one place Localisation is bom out of certain causes the lodustrifJ 
want to reap external economies Economies of localisation ansc 
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•out of this clustering; these, in turn, arise out of better transport faci- 
lities and commercial amenities, -which crop up because of this 
grouping. Localisation is, therefore, of importance in the realm of 
industry, and has been the rule for quite some time. It is only recently 
that the trend has been reversed and dispersal practised. There is' 
localisation of agriculture in this particular sense, for the farms could 
not be cltiskrcd in this manner: they occupy a larger area and an expan-- 
■stvc vastness of land. Hence localisation may not be a very pertinent 
issue in the agricultural sector. No doubt, localisation of farms could 
be talked in an extended sense of the term, but that would not be very 
relevant to the analysis in hand. Situational advantages could hardly be 
reaped by all farms in the same manner, as in industries, situated in one 
group at one place. The reason is that the .situation of each field and 
farm is different from the other. Localisation and location would, in the 
special case of agriculture, not be materially different: at least that is so 
from the strictly agricultural point of view. This is not to deny that 
external economies do not accrue in a region where agricultural 
enterprises cluster, (When we talk of location of agriculture 
in this context, we talk of farms in a certain region and 
locale). And dispersed hamlets and farms and the vast and 
large fields could be described as having the same location; they 
could not be said to have been localised or grouped at one place. 
The point is that localisation of industr)' is of less importance than the 
location of agricultural production. Still another point, emphasizing 
the same fact, is that the recent trend, towards dispersal and decen- 
tralisation, has very much minimised the significance of localisation in 
theoredcal analysis. 

Technique and Defence. The two most important consideradons, 
that determine the location of modern industry are technique and defence. 
In fact, the latter is a paramount consideration that might shape the 
economy of a countrj'; it has been recognised as of utmost concern 
to the nadonal economy. This fact has been stated because of its 
superior importance to both agriculture and industry. But the relative 
importance of the two is different. To agriculture is more important 
defence rather than technique. Agriculture responds more to 
strategic needs than to the changing pattern in technique. Not that 
agriculture is immune from the technical impact; only the response 
is very slow. The defence needs of a country, however, may influence 
agriculturists to change their methods and output accordingly ; this 
is what was -witnessed during the last war, when even the highly indus- 
trialised countries revived their agriculture in response to defence 
needs. Technical advances have a slower impact on the reorganisation 
of an agrarian system because of the factors noticed above, where we 
appreciated the limitations of the system of “scientific management” 
in its application to agriculture. In the sphere of indust^, however, 
the impact of technique is mote effective and rapid : technical advance- 
ments are adapted to industry much earlier than they are to agriculture.' 
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On the ■whole, indu*try is more flexible than the agricultural set up. 
The point, that we neeS iccogmsc, is that the agricultural stnicturc is 
more respons t e to the needs of defence, than to a changing technique 
This point is significant in that defence has a special impact on agncul 
turt from the angle of location, at least more than technique 

Dispersal and Deeentralisatton The trends now visible are dis 
persal and decentralisation of industry In actual practice, the second 
tendency precedes the first It was realised that the decintrah 
sation or delocalisation of industry made it vulnerable to regional depres 
sions, which paralysed its whole fabric in these effected areas Again, 
from the angles of employment, it was discovered that employment 
opportumties could be multipbed with greater delocalisation of industry 
Here w e ought to distinguish between these two terms, often used 
interchargeably Deloealisatton refers to the de grouping of industries, 
or to the reversal of the trend towards localisation or clustering of 
industry From the purely theoretical point of view, decentraltsa 
iton means the dispersal of control over industry, which Was vested 
in a few entrepreneurs and capitalists It was felt that the concentra 
tion of control m few individuals tended to bring about increased 
exploitation of masses and consumers hence was initiated legislation 
for the decentiali«ation of lodustrv There has been centralisation 
of ownership in the sphere of agriculture, this has graver implications 
than the centralisation of industry In industrv, ownership could not 
be exclusive, for it was open to others to suit industries and run hent 
on competitive lines b> means of joint stock (at least, this was a possi 
bility, theoretically speaking) for there could be no end to fresh enter 

£ rises in the industrial field But in agriculture, the situation is different, 
.nd, which is in one’s possession, means so much land that others 
would not get, for it is toed in tou! quanun In the light of this 
fact, the ccntalisation of control and ownership means greater exploi 
tation and injustice than implied in industry That is whv detailed 
legislation is usually enacted to abobsh landlordism and Zamindan 
to spbt up bigger esutes Talking of di'ipcrsal, we should concede 
that this is the trend opposed to locabsation By it is meant a 
scattered rather that concentrated location When an industry gets 
dispersed, it means that it is located at several places The economy 
IS benefited in point of employment and better utibsation of different 
resources located in several parts of the country Dispersal and decen 
ttabsation are also trends visibly operative in agricultural economy 
In nearly all economies, atTriculture is now being decentralised, as notw 
above, in order that advantages be gained thereby And agriculture 
js being dispersed to make the fullest use of dispersed naturs! resources, 
and to utilise various soils, climates and other kindred natural factors 
to the fullest Incidentally, this results in more even and balanced 
location of agricultural enterprises 

"Balanced hocaiion The one aim of agncultural policy of an enbght 
ened state should be to achieve balanced location as far as possible 
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By balanced location is meant locating the enterprise as -would balance 
the economy and benefit it. Industries and agriculture are' both 
benefited by such a policy; employment may be on the increase,, 
securing a better exploitation of resources, natural, physical and humani 
The goal of locational policj% therefore, is better and tialanced locatio’n. 
This would avoid the clustering of industries : their dispersal would be 
brought about. With the advent of electricity, this is now possible’ 
both in agriculture and industry', for power can now be transported over- 
long distances without any substantial increase in costs. Balanced loca- 
tion, in soothe, would also dispense with the creation of special areas 
where several industries need to be grouped. All this is easier to secure 
in the industrial sector, the location of plants is not so fixed and rigid 
as in farming for while in factories, machinery can be transplanted tO' 
another region (which may be more favourable from the point of view 
of location and the economy in general), agricultural farms could' 
not be transported to another region; this is difficult to imagine. Hence,, 
shifts in the matter of agricultural location are hardly possible, simply 
because, the shifting of climatic and atmospheric conditions would 
be quite impossible; these conditions would remain so till agricultural 
technique advances to the extent of creating artificial conditions. Hence 
balanced location is rather difficult to achieve in the agrarian sector, 
(in the idealistically perfect sense); it may be easier to do so in the indus- 
trial sector. But in the matter of new agricultural lands, freshly brought 
under the plough, there could be more balance in location. In the case- 
of the older and the established farms, pressure could be brought 
to bear on the manager-farmer to so renovate his farming operations- 
as could accord with natural and physical environment that would be 
■ another aspect of balanced location. This is all that could be done, 

• THEORY OF LOCATION 

The analysis, which follows, is based on the theory of 
^ industrial location. Observations were made about industry and 
", generalisations made accordingly. Hence the bias in the theories of 
' location is naturally industrial, especially when these have been evolved 
' in the context of this theoretical apparatus. The most important ex- 
ponent of a deductive theory of location is Alfred Weber, and his is 
" regarded as a plausible explanation of the location of industry. 

This theory is detailed here and a critical assessment of the same is 
- underlined below. Then we study the theory of comparative advantage, 

' with its application to agriculture. And after this discussion, we gi-ve 
-'a succinct account of the modern theory of location (of industry) m 
ithe light of the agricultural conditions. This analysis is followed up- 
iby tabbing stock of the main considerations which determine the loca-^ 
itional planning of industries in respect of various economies and diffe- , 
Jrent economic structures. And this section is rounded off with a crir 
tique of the theories of location in their application to agriculture. _It> 
timay, however, be pointed out that this account of the various theories, 
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of location would avoid, and Quite consciously, too, such details as may 
be irrelevant to the present discussion, i e the farm conditions and 
allied specialities We need not go into the minutes'- details, unless 
•the same assume an indispensable place in the argument and prove 
<ssential to the development of the same In short, our account of 
ihe theory of location would be biased and prejudiced in favour 
■of agriculture Location is quite a composite matter and the resultant 
of several factors, not idenucally applicable to agriculture and industry, 
that alone necessitates a resutement of the theoiy of location, ta 
discussions of agricultural economics 

Classical Explanation Foremost among the older thinkers is 
Alfred Weber, whose theory of location still commands some respect 
as a pioneer explanation of locational economics His approach to the 
problem was in term of the vanauons of costs caused by regional dif 
fcrcnccs The two sets of easts that strike Weber as important an 
■labour costs and transport costs , these influence the location of indus 
tty An industry is located where transport costs ate at the minimum 
for that gives it an advantage over others in respect of raw material 
used in that industry This in torn depends on the nature of the tau 
■materials used in industry and the character of transformation, manu 
faeturing or production processes Transport costs have not to be inter 
iprcted in terms of weight alone, but also distance coveted In his vieW; 
•every industry has a locational figure of least transport costs consisting ol 
raw materials, supply centres and the consumption points Hit 
place at which industry tends to be estabbshed is one which has 
advantages m respect of raw mateiials used in industry and the treni 
formation process, t e tne process of their manufacture Raw materials 
have been divided for this purpose, by Weber, into two categories 
the localised materials (that ate confined to patnailar region) and nbigu 
ties or those materials which are found everywhere It is only the 
locabsed materials that have an influence on the location of industry 
-for these mav not be available everywhere and at nearly the same cost 
Further, location depends on the transformation process or the 
manner in which they behave in the process of tranufaefure 
Some raw materials may lose their weight in the manufactunng 
iprocess, while others may not undergo a similar change, they may 
retain their -weight at the same levd The former would have 
their production located neat the source of rau materials, « 
that would be mote econormcal, other things being equal, while m 
the case of the latter it would not matter much, as other coflsi 
derations would be weightier On the basis of all these factors, the 
level of mirumum transport costs would determine location of industry 
Denaftoas from such a central site may occur either on the has s 
of economy in labour costs or on the basis of advantages of 
locabsation of industry, t e external economies The low costs of 
labour (especially in the labour lotensive industries) have a very cogent 
influence on location, and it outweighs all other advantages 
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however, the migration costs of labour are rather low, the centre 
of industrial location chosen on the basis of transport costs will be 
retained and labour shifts to more ad%'antageous centres. Such devia- 
iions depend on the importance of labour costs or the additions to value 
made by the manufacturing process. It would appear that the main 
determinant of location is the technique of production. This theon’^ 
has been criticised on various grounds. Firstly it is pointed out that 
calculating transport costs in terms of weight and distance alone is not 
realistic : transport costs are not in terms of ton-miles, they also vary 
according to the nature of the product and the mode of transportation 
employed. Labour centres, too, ate not fixed; new labour centres may 
spring up and only limited supplies of labour envisaged at any time 
or a centre. Assumptions with regard to jixed points of consumption 
are not valid, at least not in a competitive economy. And, the for- 
mulation of the theor}' in terms of technical co-cfiicients, instead of costs 
and prices, makes the treatment selective, and therefore, this analysis, 
of limited application. In the present context, it holds good only 
so far as technical factors are parallel in their relationship to eco- 
nomic factors. Nor is it applicable to agriculture as it unfolds the 
causes responsible only for industrial location, not agricultural. And 
then transportation costs, though relevant to agricultural raw materials, 
•do not have any relation to the costs of agricultural factors of pro- 
■duction. Land, the most important factor of production in agriculture, 
has no transport costs. Also, -with reference to labour costs, nothing 
could be categorically stated in the matter of agricultural labour supplies. 
Weber’s theory, which is not completely applicable even to the Indus* 
trial sector, is totally inapplicable to the location of agricultural produc- 
tion. We must, therefore, look for an explanation, elsewhere. 

A'tdraes Predohl and Adam Smith. According to the former, location 
is a variation of the law of substitution. Every change in the location 
of industry involves a change in the combination of the factors of pro- 
duction. This theory offers an explanation for shifts in industrial 
location, and also accounts for the location of older industries as 
between themselves. Still, the theory fails to explain the location of new 
industries. The theorj' is inapplicable to conditions in agriculture, 
except in a very general manner. A vague explanation of the com- 
parative benefits accruing from a certain combination of the means of 
production is given. Another theory of location, pronounced by Adam 
Smith, regards the distribution (geographical) of industries as one 
of the variants of the division of labour. Under the free-play of self- 
interest (on which Adam Smith’s analysis is based), it was expected that 
optimum distribution of industry, as between different stations, 
would inevitably take place. Division of labour arises from differences 
in ability, which might be considered as equivalent to comparative ad- 
vantages. Comparative advantage reflects itself in the cheapening of 
production or in lower production costs. Implicitly, the theory assumes 
that the doctrine of comparative costs, explains both the pattern 
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of intcmitioful trade and indostml location But it is a \apuc and 
general eapUnation ot locational economics and is incomplete tor our 
purpose Oimparatne costs, as tedeftned by moderns, may now be 
anal) $ed Suffice to note here that Adam Smith’s explanation is rather 
static and unable to account for modern industrial location All 
adsaniages need not be rutural (as the theory assumes them i. 
be) : they mn also be Acquired adsantages exert a stronger 

poll on industrial location and keep the industry tied to a place where 
natural adsantages may no longer be operative. This explains whji 
IS known as ‘inllustrial inertia ‘ In agriculture, too, the theory offers 
only a partial explanation, for agricultural location is determined maml, 
by facts not enumenicd abosc Without anticipating argunems 
below , It may be said that agticultutc suffers from “industrial inertia ’ 
Agricultural location mav be inilucnced by comparative advantages 
for climate and custom are potent forces in the rural seaor Another 
factor, distinaly operatne in agriculture, is the rclat vc immobihtv of 
labour, for the peasants arc usually chary of mov ing from one pbre tt> 
another The classical explanaiion, now ouimoded bv modern analy* 
ncal approach, is only a partial one Adam Smith’s theory depends on 
natural selection bi the proees* of Idtsuz taken By lum as the 

eharactetistic of a competitive society, but both these premises appear 
incorrect and untenable for modern agriculture Transport costs, 
labour location, natural adtantagesand comparative costs are all partial 
explanations which assume that the part cular industry could easily 
change us locational character * this is not true ot agriculture Regard 
ing industrial location, the ssuc of bbour location and transpore and 
comparatne costv mav be relevant, but not to agricultural location 
Classical economists seem to be more concerned with natural factors 
rather than with the analytical ones, also they attended more to the 
static ratner than dyiamic forces and factors 

Vea Tbunea’s Tbtoiy In his book. The Idttl State Von Thunen 
expounded a theory of the location of agricultural pur'uits Hii anak 
SIS IS directed more to location in respect of markets He related bulk 
and perishability to the cost of transportation of different products to es 
plain bow agriculture shapes tself in response to economic conditions 
He tool the example of a city locatctl in the midst of a fruitful plain • 
this example was selected for »bc sake of eliminating complicating 
factors His assumptions are yJr////, the plain has uniform soil and cli 
matic conditions, and that all transport is by means of wacons 

plying on a road of uniform quality No navigiblc river or canil run> 
through this plain f/is third assumption is that the uncultivated waste 
separates the city and the surrounding plain from the outside world 
With these assumptions, he contends that the types of farming fend to 
be distributed m such a manner as may establish an inverse relation 
ship betweer the cost of transportation of the crop per acre and the 
distance from the aty of the bod on which that crop is raided 
the longer the distance, the higher the price and costlier the 
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crop. Concentric circles could be theoretically drawn round the 
city about which various crops are grown. Such products would 
tend to be located (and raised) as have bulk and weight, only 
in that vicinity. Their transport costs to the city would be only 
so high as to prevent their production in a distant region. This holds 
good of perishable products for these must be consumed while fresh. 
The theory propounded by Von Thunen recognised Ahtance rather 
than other factors as determining agricultural location. This can 
be observed to operate when one rides out from a large city into 
the country. Vegetable and fruit gardens are situated just outside 
the city, while next are the areas intermixed with gardens and 
dairy farms while, beyond, are areas producing articles required 
for general consumption. Particular commodities are produced 
depending on the location of the city and the demand arising 
therefrom. So far so good; Von Thunen’s theory does apply in a 
general way, but its defect is that it does not account for several 
other factors, equally responsible for determining farming types in the 
city’s vicinity. For instance, a transportation system may also influ- 
ence location. A farm may be situated away from the city but on 
the main railway line ; this would be quite a productive proposition. 
Again many different factors, of physical and biological nature, also 
influence and limit the areas available for the production of certain 
crops. These facts Von Thunen did not take into account ; he 
unfortunately ignored these important considerations. 


The 'Principle of Comparative Advantage. Flaving grasped the 
essentials of the thoery put forward by Von Thunen and found it in- 
adequate to explain the location of modern agriculture, we switch on to 
explanations couched in terms of comparative advantage. Broadly 
speaking, the factors that determine advantages in respect of crops or 
livestock could be classified as physical, biological and economic. 
Dominant physical factors include climate, topography and soil. Dif- 
ferences in these set limits not only to crops grown but also to other 
forms of agricultural enterprises. Differences in climate are highly 
local, while soils differ as much as does climate from place to place. 
Local variations are more important with soils than with climate. 
Economic factors, in the locale of production, tend to determine 
a pattern different from the physical one. Prices tend to be related 
to markets, consuming centres, transportation costs, labour suppty, 
skill and wages, the density and the character of the population, the 
location of industry, interest rates and availability of credit, the 
types of credit institutions. Also the economic conditions and oppor- 
tunities of individual farmers, e.g. family labour available, off-farm 
employment, peasant’s ability and willingness to borrow money as also 
his credit-worthiness are more absolute determinants than market and 
price factors. Biological factors also bear upon the locale of agriculture; 
this point need not b^e explained at great length, for it is evident how 
these forces influence the growth of crops in a certain region and the 
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breed of cattJc raised there Agnculrorc JS moulded according!) The 
rcsuJufit of all these ts the shaping out of agricultural pattern ma tom 
munitv 1 conomic and other factors operate together In diversified 
agriculture, an equall> imporunt factor ts production, supplemcnury, 
complcmentarv and )oint Konc of the lactors, how cv cr, mflucnces 
location in a stable manner, for these factors arc thcmsclv cs of a d) namic 
nature Economic factors are less suble than others though thej ate 
imporunt determinants in a rational sjstcm of agriculture. This is 
the eomparatm aJraHtage^ the one resulunt of all the above mentioned 
forces The general effect of mechanical inventions has been to 
increase comparative advantage, espcciaUj m cctum areas In spucof 
the economic and biological changes, (m operation for quite sometime) 
general features of the farming sjstems have remained the same, for 
modern pcasantt) is shaped bv many generations of farm experience hr 
adapting cultivauon to the general economy rarmets believe that 
theirs IS the best method of utilization of their resources This is in 
addition to comparative advantages, that is a^nnllitral tncriia 

The MoJtrii Tbeorj This explanation is m terms of optimum allocation 
of resources This optimum allocation having been nude from the 
V lew point of the indiv idual, is not coteiminous v\ ith maximum economic 
welfare as some indirect costs do not matter much m individual calcula 
tions, sav excessive unh)gienic conditions conscqucnual to the setung 
up of a certain tndustrv , ot heav ietunemp!o}ment resulting jn themtto* 
duction of newer technical methods of production in some other Indus 
tries The cost of this unemplojment has to be set against the gams 
in the cheapness of materials produced Location is determined in a 
free and unrestricted economv according to optimum allocation in the 
individual s way of thinking It ts his calculations that matter Other 
relevant considerations, technolog) and defence, have already been 
adverted to above The modern theory breaks aw ay from the classiul 
explanation, couched in terms of comparatwc advantages The relative 
character of these and other dynamic changes is recognised New 
technological changes have made taw materials and power resources 
vctv much ubiqj-toiu, hence, in the light of these considerations, the 
dispersal of location is now a possibility This is reinforced by strategic 
needs, which make dispenai necessary Employment plans, too, make 
for dispersal of location The state can also play an effective role m 
correcting defects in locational planning by such policies as aim at bring 
ing about an optimum allocation, regarded as the test of a balanced 
location There should be optimum allocation of economic welfare 
between regions by equating foeiat marginal net product The theory, 
as such could hardb be qqnluj .ax .tajp .Ovem .Ov .vr .x.< ,ncimatiiv jin 
explanation of industrial location It is in terms of optimum allocation 
of resources, and m the light of the state policies of economic welfare, 
that locational factors and dcteriiunants do have an imporunt beating 
on the amount of economic w ell being attained The theory takes stock 
of such factors, as dynamic techmque (which has rendered raw mate 
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rials and power resourcess rather ubiquitous) and the strategic require- 
ments (as make it imperative for locational dispersal to be undertaken) 
and the' state policy which may correct unbalance in the sphere of location. 
And the final test is the securing of maximum welfare by equalising 
social-marginal net products : this covers all various aspects of location 
to secure equality in marginal net product from regional and social 
angles. This provides us with a clue to the place planning has in sphere 
of location. It is only after analysing locational planning could we set 
out to apply these “tools” to agriculture in particular. 

Locafioiiei/ Planning. After this outline of the essentials of the theory 
of location, as understood in terms of equalising the marginal social net 
product, we set out to assess the fundamentals of locational planning. 
This modern explanation points the way to locational planning by 
suggesting that this should be affected in such a manner as to equalise 
net product on the margin in the different sectors of the society from all 
view'points. Elucidating further, we discover that by net product is 
meant what accrues after deducting the overhead charges. It is meant 
roughly taken as net assets. What a certain plant or farm is able to 
6arn in a time-span, after meeting all charges is its net product. Margi- 
nal product is the amount added to the total revenue by the marginal 
unit; gross marginal product is the total amount added to production by 
such units. Net marginal product w'ould, therefore, be gross marginal 
product Minus all other additional costs. Now this net product is to 
be assessed from the social angle. In all the different sectors, this net 
marginal product, (which accrues to society and not merely to an indi- 
vidual) has to be equalised. This is the key to locational planning. 
(The term “sectors” refers not only to different regions, but also different 
cross-sections of the social make-up). This stresses the fact that society 
must also benefit from locational planning, as also different regions. An 
uphill task, it is difficult in view of several conflicting considerations, 
and rapid changes common to modern economy. Undergoing a change 
are also priorities in the social set-up which may make it difficult to 
achieve locational balance. In soothe, it becomes a function of the state 
to undertake locational planning and to settle priorities in this field. 
Roughly speaking, locational planning w'ould be the ideal which benefits 
all cross sections and regions equally. And this holds true of agri- 
culture, as it does of industry. 

Application to Agriculture. The above conclusions should be applied 
to the agricultural sector rather carefully, for what holds good for the 
industrial sector, may not apply to agriculture. The above premises 
of locational planning do hold good, but only generally speaking. Still, 
it may be pointed out that the planning of agricultural location is a 
tough task, for it is not an easy job to alter (the already fixed) location 
of farms and fields. And it is not possible to locate these fields and farms 
in new places, decided upon by the state in view of the above formula. 
Hence, agricultural location may not conform to the principles enunciat- 
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c(l abo\ c Umloubtccll), agricultufc n a part and parcel nf the general 
«onom\ , but it has characteristics of its ow n, rjuitc distinct from those 
of the other sectors of the economy. Modern theory ts hardly applicable 
to agriculture, as the equalisation of the social marginal net product 
ma) be diilicult to achictc in this sector It is a fact, horveser, that the 
planning of industries and agriculture could be effected, so as to conform 
to this principle bj other methods Giscn the location of agriculture, 
what mai be done is that locational planning of the other sectors of 
the cconoms could proceed in such a fashion that the goal of equalising 
social marginal net product be realised by bringing about altcrationsand 
changes in the locate of other economic actnities This means that 
other industries (using the term in an citended sense) maj hate to i>e 
adjusted to the location of agriculture Or the state could bring about 
changes in the sphere of agricultural location bi stringent means, not 
usualh undertaken hi democratic and free state* except bj tcsirictirg 
mdiiidual freedom lienee locational planning is conspicuous bi its 
near absence m agriculture 

DETEIIMIS'STS Of XCMCtLTtMt I.OC\TK)S 
It SO appears that this question is explicable onlj m terms of certain 
determinants, and not as an isolated model ^e\ cral contributor) factors 
and forces are acting in concert to determine the location of apti- 
cultural enterprises And in this secti m do u e nonce those factors and 
forces andnb’cnc their impact in details In the first tnsunce, atten 
tion n*e Is to be focussed on the relamc and comparatixe adsantages, 
which alone are unihlc to explain the locale of agriculture Next is taken 
into consideration the economic “prohle * of the countn in question 
This IS onii a descnpiu c concept 1 hen would be examined the geogra 
phical patrern of location for natural factors arc sen important dctermi 
nants of this is pc of locale Inter regional competition mutt abo be ana- 
Ij sctl in order to see how far it goes to influence the pattern of location 
in respect of farms Towards the end of this section %\ c infer about the 
more rclexant determinants of locational economics Still, the obserx-a 
tion that agricultural location ts not solclx determined b> economic 
factors IS not out ot place As pointed out abos c, geographical, biologi- 
cal and natural factors act m coneen And aboxc all, the institutional 
forces, too have their six in the nutter for the location of the farms ti 
more a matter of habit and traditions, current tn the region (m which 
these arc b>catcd) rather than mere criculaiions, supposed robe made 
bx the simple and non calculatin,; farmcn 

Rtlalire a>!ii C )af>aratirt Aifrtnla^rs It is not the adxan 

tages alone that dercrmine the iocarton of agricultural cntctrrises, but 
rt/atice adxantagcs as well, that acitle rheir locale These relationships 
boil down to the statement that tends lobe produced tn those 
regions XX here its ratio of the toul adxantagcs as compared to other 
regions, }$ higher, or (putting the same thing in other w ords) »s disad 
vantages are lower, comparatixcb It « not onlt the crops and their 
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yields that determine in what areas to locate them but it is their yields 
its compared to yields in other areas and the impact of other factors 
that arc responsible for the location of agriculture. In the light of the 
above contentions, we may generalise that the relative and comparative 
advantages, together, determine the location of crops. This calculation 
may involve a two-way comparison, between areas and between differ- 
ent agricultural enterprises in the sarnc area. That enterprise will tend 
to be favoured for selection in an area, as has the best comparativfe 
■and relative advantages, as against other enterprises, that combinatioh 
■of enterprises would be considered most remunerative, for the purposes . 
of agriculture, that has optimnm relative and comparative advantages. 
And then optimum location, in respect of agricultural enterprises, would 
be characterised by best comparative and relative advantages ; loca- 
tion is taken as granted for the purposes of this analysis. Certain crops 
ure best suited to certain localities, and tend to be grown in those 
regions. Same could be said about the location of enterprises. We shall 
have to bear various factors in mind, when deciding upon the location of 
agricultural production ; we must assure that soil and other natural 
•conditions fit in with the type of enterprise drat we take up. Secondly, 
we observe that the next determining factor is the relative advantage that 
an enterprise possesses over another one in that region, before we could 
be sure of its suitability there. Again, we must also find out that the 
proposed combination of production fits in with the entire economic 
structure of the country. This is the application of this twin principle. 
Relative advantages are with respect to relative merits and demerits of 
different crops or enterprises with regard to their suitability of location; 
while comparative advantages arc with respect to the comparative and 
competitive areas available for cultivation. It is the resultant of these 
twin forces that provide a clue to the locale of these enterprises. This 
is how to decide upon the suitability of a selected location with regard 
to the general economic structure of the countiy. Thus is maximised 
the social-economic welfare of the nation, by locational planning. 

Economic Profile. After a theoretical account of the various deter- 
minants of the location of agricultural enterprises, we examine the con- 
cept, “economic profile.” Russian economists must be credited with 
this contribution to locational economics. An ideal production centre 
may be one from where concentric circles be drawn outward according 
to variations of costs and prices. In the centre of these circles, prices may 
correspond to the (theoretical) ones, determined by the interjplay 
of the forces of locational equilibrium, while as economic activity 
expands outward and “industries” begin to be located in the outer 
circles, prices (and incidentally costs) begin to rise. Thus the 
cost-price zones are marked off from the centrally ideal location and 
the location map drawn up accordingly. Only products with the 
highest margin of profits tend to be produced in the outermost 
circles. Thus cost-price circles correspond to production zones. In 
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the immedute neighbouthood of the central zone, ate likely to be pro 
duced tho^c commodities that ate highl} perishable, and therefore, mar 
ketable only at high cost, \rhile in the outer zones i^ould be located the 
production of standardised and rather /f/rrair/; articles Thus for exam 
pie, in the immedute suburbs of atj , may be grown ^ cgctables and 
fruits, while betond may be situated mtlk and dairy farms, and farther 
awai other farms in this order firsth those processing farm products 
and ntvf those producing sundardised products Thus we infer that 
the economic profile may be determined by sunous factors i ^ perish 
ability, sulue, processing, conscrsion and standardisation of the 
produce In the case of perishables, the production centre is likely to be 
near the citv or an ideal locauonalsite Value refers to res enue from 
produce and this factor is reckoned with only after perishable articles 
hate been disposed off Articles, ha\ing high xatue in small bulk, mat be 
produced in the next zone In the third zone ate forms grossing those 
commodities that may, by their getting conterted or processed 
gain in talue while losing in weight, because that w ould be a distinct 
advantage from transport and storage sjcwpoints In thc/«/r/i zone 
may be produced standardised things as have sure marketability and do 
not raise speaal problems with respect to storage. Thus far u ould be 
commercial farming zones In the last (or fifth) rone, one may come 
across farming for the needs of the family and us subsistence In this 
manner is determined the general tcenomic profilt of the region uuh 
respect to its agriculture 

Ctosfapbteal Pattern Hating assessed tarious factors touching 
upon the economic profile ot the country with special reference to agri 
cultural production, v, e now turn out attention to the locational pattern 
as dictated by geographical factors Farm pnccs decline outwara from 
markets and centres of demand and disposal This fact needs no 
explaining But one fact that may be recognised is that the total costs 
also decline along with prices, for the simple reason that they arc (looked 
at from another angle) only costs of production Also w hilc haulage 
charges, in the outer zones, may rise, costs decline in the central zone, 
that is why production is more profitable in the central zone than in the 
outskirts, and in the outer zones The costs that may tend to decline 
in the remoter regions relate to haulage, rents and land Near the centre, 
haulage charges are almost ml, while tents usually high and so also land 
salucs Other costs may also be affected as cultivation advances out- 
ward, bbout costs may be lower m the neat central location and higher 
as It expands outward thattswhy bbouris substituted by capiral goods 
and machinery in the outer zones In muture ecociomtcs, where the 
pressure of population is not so heavy, farming tends to be fahour 
neat cities, and away from them But in the 

backward economics, where demographic pressutes arc burdensome in 
rural regions, the former type of fanmng may prevail, for bbour costs 
may not be heavy in the outer zones Some of these differences remain 
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.concealed or are offset by variations in the quality of land, its high 
yield, or better natural resources in point of topography, and slope, etc. 
Therefore, we find that from the angle of geography, too, there is a set 
pattern of costs affecting location of agricultural enterprises. The more- 
remunerative ones are those that fit in with the geographical pattern 
and these are located near the centre, while those that have been able to. 
neutralise these disadvantages of distant location may be centred in the- 
more distant circles. Possibly, changes in the economic structure may 
have come about, meanwhile, thus nullifying this argument and making 
it inexplicable why a certain enterprise is located where it is. Evolu- 
tionary causes may have brought about a change in the relative and the 
comparative advantages, but agricultural ventures (static as they are), 
may neither shift the place nor change the nature of the enterprise^ 
New products in agriculture may upset all their calculations and ini- 
tiate new forces which were then absent, or were so far weak in theri 
operation. It needs to be stressed-that even the geographical patterm 
may undergo a change or alter, when the theoretical basis of location 
shifts though the process of agricultural dynamism is much slower thani 
its economic counterpart. Still it has its significance in this analysis. 

Inter-regional Competition. Different areas supplying certain goods are- 
Styled as competitive regions. These are potential contributors to the 
supply of a product for a consuming centre (markets) and are in compe- 
tition for the same end, the market being supplied by each one of them. 
The quantity consumed is thus apportioned among these competing 
areas according to the advantage accruing to these products there- 
Farmers, dealers, and merchants, all of them, are aware of compe- 
tition between regions, their products and their relative advantages 
and disadvantages, too. For a complete and comprehensive study oF 
inter-regional competition, we need a demand curtm showing quanti- 
ties of the product that the market is ready to take off at various prices. 
Only then would it be possible to say with precision how competing 
areas would share the market at different prices and amounts of the- 
produce sold. This is typical of the general equilibrium analysis. It 
needs to be pointed out that this inter-regional competition would 
be reflected in the location of crops and agricultural enterprises;, 
intense demand tends to be located in regions associated with them.. 
For example, if a certain product has long been associated with a certain; 
place, e.g. Nagpur oranges, that would continue to be produced in that 
very region, for that region’s share out of total demand is rather 
fixed, ■ by centuries of traditional usage and set habits, irrespective of 
economic considerations. This may be described as its quaiitatke 
aspect; the product is known for its quality (imaginary or real) of the 
articles w-hich are sold for their association. Inter-regional competi- 
tion thus reduces itself to the creation of monopolies in respect of 
production of agricultural stuff. Demand is thus a determinant of agri- 
cultural location; when,an article-is assured of the demand it sticks to 
its location and its production centre need not shift. This is about the- 
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tenjmtmal produce, 1 1 those disposible in the marfect As regards 
subsistence and family farming, rnatVet demand has little influence and 
ihc locale is decided upon bj those factors Sttll, it is important to 
note that the nature and character of agricultural production is deter 
mined bj such factors, as arc found remuneratitc in a certain region 
producing certain articles from the market point of mcw jf 
production persists, otherwise it is discontinued in that region 

Tbe Inftrtncr It is clear from the abos e discussion that the question 
■oi agricultural location is rather complicated It is the resultant t>{ 
several conflicting forces and not due to the operation of an isobted 
factor The locale is decided »monb> comparative and relative ad\an 
tages and also b> economic profile which determines, the naturcof crops 
and other enterprises undertaken in different regions The costs of pro- 
ifuction are also influenced substsntiallj , b) the facts of geograpbv 
tia^urt has an important beating on costs, both absolutely in respect of 
each enterprise and in regard to comparative costs as between diffctcnt 
crops Nature also decides which crops are cultivation uorthr in the 
*elected areas location in agriculture is considerablv shaped br inter 
tejyional competition the share of each region in the market and the 
xemuneram cness of the enterpnsc from that point of view That will go 
to stabilise the cnterptise m that particular region Thus w e hav c befote 
us several sets of causes responsible for the ioation of agnculcun! 
enterprises The law of comparative advantage onU vagueU gives 
genetal nttnciplcs according to which entrepreneurial locale (including 
the rural one) is determined still the more detailed questions may nc« 
be covered bj this penemlisation It is only when we combine the 
comparative advantages with the relative ones, that clearer perception 
begins to dawn upon us Economic profile brings us nearer to actual 
situation prevailing m regard to the locale of these ventures, and provides 
uswitha clue as to what crops and enterprises be located attrhat 
places An examination of this question from the \ lew point of gcographj 
reveals to us the nature of compantivc costs and this also introduces 
some complications in the problem though making it more realistiw 
in Its approach It is an understanding of the factors attendant upon the 
demand schedule of the articles ptovluccd in different farms that w ed < 
cover causes responsible for conunuedand persistent cultivation as also 
various crops and enterprise* in the selected areas, other than those 
precipitated bj these factors In short, the aboveanalj sis, light bearw? 
as It appears to be could at 1 evt be credited with offering a plausible 
cxphmtton of location and also serve as a pointer to the pbni 
JUg and plan/wng of fresh and najeenf farm venrures J)uf it eew’Jd 
hardly be depended upon for a precise and fool proof determinationff 
farm location, because of the fact that the main trends only hivt 
been unravelled and not particular local causes, miscellaneous other 
forces of noneconomic character also operate, and with equal 
■vehemence 
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SELECTING A FARM 

Having enunciated the laws that govern the location of 
agricultural enterprises, we venture to tackle the guiding princi- 
ples that may be kept in view when selecting a farm. The 
problem of location would remain incomplete without a reference 
to this. The tacit assumption above was that the farmer had already 
a farm and he dealt with the problem of selecting the enterprise, 
or crop. An understanding of the problems of selecting a farm would 
provide us with a practical basis for a complete theory of location as 
applied to the agricultural sector. The questions that he would have to 
face relate to the types of farming sought to be undertaken. Secondly, 
he must decide upon the region where to conduct his farming business, 
the question of locating his enterprise. In the third place he would have 
to select the area, the community or a section of the same, that he 
prefers to any other. The locational issue is settled with respect to 
markets, cities and the means of transport and communication. He 
.should also visualise, in advance, the size of the farm, for a certain size 
that he thinks to be the optimum may not be possible in a certain commu- 
nity or a certain centre. What combinations are selected by him as 
regards suitability of farming apparatus and equipment that he already 
possesses and his aptitudes (and those of his family) are to be judged 
in -respect of remunerativeness. Natural factors (of good cultivation) 
that suit his farm; e.g. topography, soils, and slope, would have to be 
taken into account by him. Water supply, the most conclusNe consi- 
•deration, in the case of irrigated farms, is another additional point 
reckoned. Social factors, e.g. amenities of life and social environments, 
fnay also be looked into by farmers as by all humans. And, above all, 
stand relationships that all these considerations bear to prices obtained, 
and the remunerativeness of the enterprise, for without this promise, 
none need bother himself about selecting a farm, nor even discuss all 
these above details. W-'e propose to analyse certain important factors 
that otherwise may have escaped notice but are of significance, in the 
selection of a farm. A study of these factors is prefaced by a descriptive 
survey of the real estate market for land; this would make us well 
>e(]uipped for the analysis of more important issues {e.g. regional and 
.natural ones), in the light of the social impact of prices and rents. 

Kea! Bctate and the Market. There is areal estate farm market, 
although this market is different from the ordinary bazar or Mandi that 
•on ecomes across. The major point of difference is that this market is 
not well organised, which, in other words, means that it is not a perfect 
market. A “perfect market” is one in which everyone has all relevant 
information and is well equipped for various transactions, being pos- 
sessed with complete knowledge of market condition. In this market, 
•one single price prevails for the same type of articles and commodities; 
a.t the same time. It is possible that the commodities may differ in 
quality and other characteristics, but these differences' are appreciated 
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by eveiAbody, and consequentlj, reflected in the prices at which thc'.e arc 
sold Different prices represent different grades of different conwiodities 
And then, one buyer more or one less, does not make any material dif 
ference to the supply situation Transactions may be effected in different 
places, but this fact does not make any material difference to the argu 
ment for the underlying assumption is that these transactions are Withii 
the knowledge of interested people jO that the same grade of the coir 
modity sells at the same price in the regions or places, allow ing for trans- 
port costs In an examination of the working of the real estate market 
for the purchase and sale of tarms, we must concede at the outset that 
this market is far from perfect, buyers and sellers have imperfect know 
ledge of differences in the quality of farms that they intend dealing in, 
«ince there is no accepted s/stem of grading nor could a perfect ststem 
of grading be evolved Also the peasants, ignorant and uneducated as 
they generally happen to be, are not aware of transactions taking place 
and prices being settled Farms arc, therefore sold at prices, higher or 
lower, than the correct prices Account is also taken of differences in 
productivits, situation, location, natural endowments and residential 
advantages We must also notice the fact that m all transactions and 
price fixation, there are buyers and s-'llcrs, who may not be 

Willing to buv or sell at the prevailing prices Thus a number of buyers 
and sellers (potential indeed) are excluded from various transactions 
taking place But these excluded categories also influence price settle 
ment for these people also bid though differently, and their influence 
(remote and indirect) is still felt in the teal estate market Again per 
sonal factors must not be lost sight of, for the more efficient farmers 
tend to outbid the less capable ones as they can reap fuller advantages 
Prices arc the result not of the forces of demand and supply alorc 
Regional Considerations Ijsu-xlly, a farm is selected in regions which 
farmers know best But other considerations need not be lost sight 
of Before selecting a farm, he decides upon the scale of farming that 
he w ould practise, for this would determine location, where he should 
farm Some farms are lartrc scale while in certain regions, the tipical 
scale may be the small scale, as for instance, irj the hillv regions And 
in the selection of the region, the farmers need also take into account 
“other opportunities,” possible m that region Incase he wants soit'c 
extra emtjloymcnt m the off season, he would prefer to settle dow n near 
cities, or industrial towns, but all this depends upon his aptitudes 
Account v/ould also be taken of new lands that mav be brought under 
the plough as a result of the extension of irrigation facilities, drainage 
measures and flood control projects, etc , and to the farmer thc'e lands 
may provide better opportunicies than lands in established commurJ- 
ties would, where farming is centuries, old He may take to settlenert 
farming He would also like to calculate, m view of his aptitudes 
traimng and resources, if he could exploit opportunities rn the 
unreclaimed lands, or farm m those regions which involve a lot of 
initial expenses in making the land arable and bring it under the pSough 
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lands may also be selected near the centre of ^ • t , 

■activity (If their prices arc not prohibitive) but anShe^ commercial 
the prices or the rents that he mav hax-e L another consideration is 
frc undertaken as would prove rcmunerativ?^ enterprise 
Jn the second concentric circle*; i ■ j* farms would lie 

locrion. Cemi„ “ S SltV%S'T‘i •’’T’ ^“"1, •'!' 
specific cultivation only th'o<;p ^ ipcs. and may admit of only 

specialised ..aining’irtSe Schmarofsl*’? T *>■“ 

to take to these ventures SnmpH farming would be able 

vation pattern L these ^here come about shifts in culti- 

hnd himself out of okr' result that the farmer may only 

ind shape his farmine- "of potential factors likely to influence 

:ysteni of farming that he is foUowintr the prevaihjng pattern and 

he farmer selects f operating in that region. And then, 

his mav necessitate the pattern familiar to him; 

aavs7hannefti?r K transferring to another area. Or it 

rithinhi?own f^rniin‘'"“'""u"^^^^ tnay operate 

rtensive cultiva‘inn th “ necessan' to resort to more 

ensive cultivaaon, than is common in that particular area. 

te topocranh^^^iii" the natural factors, the most important 

at kshS Vuit^^^^^^^^^ Regarding soil it mav be emphasized 

ell drained t ' fT to be cultivated. Also it sh^ld be 

lit the crool are ^ these possibilities (of making the soil 

S such as couw 1 -^ the greater probability is that the soil 

' be undertaken * ®^e little adjustment, suit operations proposed 

ould be the o (practiSl) angle 

ouS Lve to an ^cultivation. If poor lands Le used, more 

ter some time K ^uited, hence qualitative differences in land would, 
rtain selert quantitative; some soils are so specific that only 

cnee the cnil^ raised and a few enterprises undertaken, 

bl? a soil .. ‘'^f°re its final purchase. Pro- 

IV be marie ™ay be a difficult task; the survey already conducted 
il Eeopranti one should have an idea of the 

d ent^Jice^ nd out if it is tvell situated for certain operations 
dertak^ u’ ^ correct location is a prerequisite to their being 
: fin-a1 rleal e ^’’formadon regarding soil types is essendal before 
ke un fr, ^ struck. No doubt, good management could 

ced on tL ^ ^’cence m soil; still, too much reliance could hardly be 
trarter T ^ making up for deficiencies of an agricultural 

varrlino- t size, and contour of land are factors of importance, 

t itc land, the prospective farmer would ensure 

ovranV, v?^t may be desired and its jtfe suitable. No doubt, 
ner £.ZlcTi upon but within definite Hmits; and the 

Cit wonir? rif° ^<^o^scious of his ability to improve matters. Improve- 
d thn ket- c ^^he some time and mean some expense to him. 

ac or IS, v,hmate; this is unalterable and one that thepeasant 
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could hardly impro-v e upon The place that he selects, is located in 
a known climat'c region xn th»s regard, pexsona! examination on the 
spot, mav be dispensed V. ith and reliance placed on well known facts 
of geographv A farm ma) he so situated that it gets less of the benefits 
of sunshine and more of -winds and storms Therefore, caution 
needs to be exercised in this matter It should also be borne in mind 
that we refer to the unit of agncuUutc and not total land m a cettim 
region, hence attention should be focussed on the locational aspect of 
particular plot and not the whole land m that region, where the farmer 
proposes to set up Certain farms must be located near the means of 
transport in order that the problems of marketing maj not much bother 
the peasant, this is another natural locational factor 

StKtal Iffipait A farmer, who sets out to select a farm for himselfand 
his family, has also to reckon the social side of farming, man being a 
social animal In an environment, not socially congenial, a peasant mav, 
later on, have to give it up for the simple reason that it does not suit 
the famil> This is an important consideration The most important 
social factor is whether the farm is neat the cities, centres of industnal 
act^vlt^, schools or places of communal congregation, or of social 
gatherings Next is (he location of residential buildings, and for this 
matter temperaments count for much, for it maj be that some peasants 
may elect to settle in highly congested environs, w bile others in solitary 
ha'^lets I or the former, the compact type of village life would suit, 
and the latter would be more at home tn a scattered locale And then, 
the most important fact, from the economic point of view, is the one of 
ptospeem eness All these things must be calculated if the farm is 
situated m a region w hich is declining or impto\ mg in the prospects of 
farming, in a locality with declining economic and agricultural oppot 
(unities, there mai be little use having a farm This calls for a special 
appraisal and foresight on the part of the farm manager Among other 
social factors demographic structure in the region, ns a us, other 
regions, also counts for much Where population is sparse, the chance of 
getting labourers in the busy season may be remote, while in areas and 
regions, where its pressure is heavy, it is fraught with dire consequences, 
noted in an earlier chapter He should ensure that the demographic 
structure is in accord with farm requirements, and that both these 
balance each other In regard to fonuly farming, this requirement may 
not be so essential though it could still not be dispensed witti entirely 
for farm labour may be too meagre to cope with increased work at 
certain times, such as the harvesting season A religious background, 
though not so important in an urban settlement, is very pertinent to 
a rural society, lor peasants may "be babiniated to a certain mode tii 
religious observances and ceiemotucs, and find themselves out of 
m an alien environment. Soaal backgrovind may not be regarded as 
“proper”, if it is "conservative”. In this case, the farmer and his ftm’’)' 
are likely to sink into the sloughs of further soaal deterioration , this 
should be avoided for the aim of agrxeuiture, from the social viewpo'^'* 
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should he to progress the society. In short, it must he conceded that 
social factors and forces are of paramount importance to the peasant,, 
the society, and above all, agriculture itself. 

Prices and Kenfs. These factors are economic, and in the con- 
text of this argument, the most important. Prices must be such that 
the farmer is able to pay, without going into debts unduly, while if he 
has to rent the farms, the rents must be only so high as to enable him to. 
make it remunerative for himself and his family. To arrive at the correct 
price he should pay^ two procedures could be followed; firstly, he could 
compare the price of the farm in question with the prices of other farms 
similarly situated. Secondly, he could estimate and capitalize on the 
basis of net farm incomes. The former would be the market value of 
the farm, while the second would give him an idea of the net 
income expected, in actual practice, there would be wide disparities 
in prices obtained by the two methods; and the farmer would be advised 
well enough to adopt more scientific procedures. Another procedure 
is to work out a plan of operation on the farm and on this basis, to 
estimate the net income from all these operations separately, not 
on the basis of past incomes but prospective estimates. From this may 
be deducted the computed income and wages of his own labour and of 
the members of his family, likely to assist him on his farm. This net 
income may then be capitalised at the rate at which moneys could be 
secured on mortgages in that particular region ; this would be a scienti- 
fic method of finding out the price that the farmer could pay for a plot 
of land, he intends to purchase. Still another method is to estimate land- 
lord’s net assets, (in the language of the Indian revenue practices,) accor- 
ding to the share-lease system, and capitalise the same in the manner 
outlined above. This process is a rough and ready method of pricing 
land. Another method is to deduct essential living expenses of the 
family (in the case of family farms) from gross income and capitalise the 
same. Those results may be identical, and give a fair guidance to a 
prospective farmer in the matter of prices to b^e paid. In renting a farm, 
the point that needs to be taken into account is the time-span : farm 
incomes and receipts could now be worked out on a more definite basis.. 
Another important point is that rent payment is more or less on a 
customary and contractual basis and the farmer should be aware of the 
prevailing customs and contracts. He should also remember that 
choosing a farm is as important as choosing a landlord: a good landlord 
is an asset. Rent should allow for the remunerativeness of the 
enterprise, for excessively high rents may only result in self-exploitation. 
In fact low rent should be paid by a beginner, for he mav be regarded as 
serving a period of apprenticeship. Still, the locale is important. 

VIXUAIION OF FARM PROPERTY 

Though we shall have occasion later to thrash this subject at 
greater length, we must notice here some salient points, relevant from 
the locational point of view. Valuation is a verj' complex procedure 
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and requires some special calculations by an expert, but the main princi 
pics, underlined, arc not very complicated Farm property iv valued m 
•opening and closing in\ cntories and m estimating changes m their re 
worth The calculated net income for the v ear may be materially influenc 
•cd b\ value assigned to a patucjlar asset Also m settling the estates 
•farm propertv needs to be evaluated Appraisal of farm propertr 
•becomes incteasinglj irnportanc vihen estates become small and 
heirs numerous and cspeciaU) tv hen one of them wishes to remain 
on the lands he has inherited or possessed for long And then 
amprovements on lands and farms do have to be taken account 
of • for this purpose evaluation of farm propertj is imperative 
Regarding landlord tenant relations, certain tenants may bequeath 
TO the landlord certain improvements for which they should 
be compensated Thus the subject is of special significance to the 
Agricultural Economist Professional valuers arc often emplo)cd in 
certain countries in order to perfect legislation Fquallj important is 
the problem of placing values on the use of public and other lands 
while from the angle of the state acquiring the use of lands (m pnvaie 
!!•;«) and ultimately owning the same, valuation of land is of sigm 
Fcaocc Siinilarlv, problems arise whenever an) form of cost accounting 
IS undertaken for then not only i$ the annual valuation done for crops 
blit also for lands, pastures and woodlands Values hate to be placed 
on the annual use of farm buildings, and on the man labour from the 
■strictly accounting point but now we only corcern ourselves w th the 
waluatton of property and not that of labour, cattle, or tractor work 
Ttlv P/irpa:e We must be cleat about the purpose for which valua 
Tion IS done, for the value placed on the farm Und rray depend in a 
•large measure on us purpose as also on the use which a farm u intended 
fo serve The only one Value, (hat is commonh understood is the 
jnarktt value, or its price m a perfect market But other types of 
•values mav also prevail Market value is not the only type, there may 
be the /<ij/ivalue,<»rjrj/rdvaliic3ndi/rrffrr</valuc value may be one 
which land mav have as apiece of mortgage it informs us what a 
Tsiecc of land commands in the Joan market Ai-tessid value is reckoned 
from the purely property Viewpoint, without reference to the particular 
aspects ot farming, which the farmer has particularly in view InsxTti 
value may be calculated from the purely insurance angle All these 
values may be different in different countries, especially the asstssei 
value, taken for the purposes of imposing taxes and rates on that land 
There may also be the custamarj value or the one established bv custom 
as prevailing in that p-irticular pact of the countrv value may also 
be different m various localities as the prevailing practices m the matter 
of extending loans may vary from locality to locality value 

would be that for whidi land is priced for the purposes of mortgages 
This value is significant for land banks, which arc fast becoming 
important institutions for the cAteosion of credit to farmers It means 
that for different purposes there ate different valuauons for the same 
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3 and, and each process of valuation may be entirely different from the 
one that may be adopted for the special purpose. We are concerned 
only \rith market values on the basis of incomes from the farms. 

Evaluating Farms. Simple is the valuation problem in respect of 
farms when the stream of farm income is constant and income remains 
the same over a number of years. The present value is based on the 
■expected annual income capitalised upon the rate cf interest. But for the 
purpose of evaluation, land is not to be regarded just as a high grade 
bond (though the mathematical calculation is similar) but a species of 
its own kind, because while the bond offers a definite and regular income 
the farm could not do so. In the case of fluctuating incomes, the 
realistic speculative element enters, and the decrease or increase of 
incomes is on the basis of anticipations expectations, and speculations. 
Estimated increased or decreased incomes are capitalised on the basis 
of expected average rate of interest. True or real value of the farmland 
is the value based on true earning power of land. Net income takes true 
normal income of land and may be capitalised on the present (actual) 
rate of interest. Sometimes, past averages are taken both in respect 
of incomes and rates of interest and then capitalised on the basis of 
averages. Temporary changes in farm incomes are also to be reckoned 
Avith; they affect current values of farmlands. Calculations may be made 
•either by discounting the present worth of land (its current values) 
or by putting premium on land values, according as these changes are 
in the downward or the upward direction. One word about interest 
rates vis-a-vis land values. A reduction of interest rates would put a 
premium on land A-alues; and an increase, a discount. This is based on 
mathematical calculations. Capitalising on lower interest rates, say, 
instead of 2^ vmuld double the rvalue of farmland, Avhile a higher 
rate say 4% instead of 2^ lower the capitalised value of farms. Regarding 
farm buildings, the point is that these seldom yield incomes of a per- 
petual nature; as a matter of fact their producth'e life diminishes with 
the passage of time and their values decline accordingly. At any time, 
therefore, their values are limited by replacement costs. In the short 
run, howeA'^er, these may rise above the replacement costs due to the 
•demand for them becoming urgent, the time taken in their constnic- 
tion, or the impossibility of building. But in actual practice, 
they are not evaluated separately from farmlands, as they do 
not have, ordinarily speaking, any distinct value except that which they 
•contribute to lands and incomes therefrom. But changes in farming 
systems Avould A’^erj' likely change the relatiA’’e importance of farm build- 
ings; therefore, these structures could not have an independent value. 
Hence the method of appraising farm buildings on the basis of the cost 
of reproduction or reconstruction now, less the depreciation is not the 
•correct procedure, from the purely analytical angle. Allowance must also 
be made for improvements in land, but the fact that these improvements 
vary greatly in their life-span needs to be appreciated. While certain 
improvements may be truly permanent (in that they become a part and 
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parcel of land) othfts mxyhz consumtdiooa, tg fertilisers Income from 
these improvements in land is to be included in the total income from 
farms, -which are the basis of capitabsation, for the purposes of land 
valuation We understand from analysis that the valuation of farms 
IS based on the anticipations, of prospective incomes (onlv visuahscd) 
which mav or may not be realised in pracuce 

The Pacing System From the foregoing, it is apparent that the value 
of land IS calculable on the expectations of prices and incomes that it is 
likely to yield in the near future But price also depends on the demand 
for the produce raised, lands which are capable of producing lov grade 
commodities need not be priced much, while lands, vhich are higl !y 
productive, could be rated high txpectations of income from the uses 
of land IS another important factor inducnang land prices • this has been 
exarmned above I and prices mav change as expectations of income 
change and not as actual incomes change, for the present incomes may 
not be realised later And it is not the expectations of one individual 
person, but those of the faroung communities in general that 
matter on the social canvas It is in the real estate farm market 
that expectations and anticipations arc crystallised m monetary form 
Prices are fixed within the range of expectations, those of the buyers 
and the sellers including the potential ones, who only influence the price 
structure through their pulls on demand and supply factors At the 
point where the supply and the demand schedules intersect is price 
of land settled, that is its market price This price represents a ecrfaifl 
level of communal and social anticipations, and should be regarded as 
the composite price inclusive of the prices of the buddings and the 
compensations for the improvements effected, it reflects earnings and 
incomes of land and buildings, but only the expected ones Thus the 
pricing process m the realm of agricultural land economics is not the 
same as It is in economic analysis, land price represents anticipated 
earnings and is based on expected incomes, not on the present and 
actual revenues This method of appraisal is explained bclo \ 

Assessment and Appraisal IKe switch back to the appraisal 
of farm values, being now better equipped to understand and appreciate 
the various factors bearing on the same Market value is arrived at 
only for the purpose of assessment m a market, operating under ordi 
nary circumstances and by the rcbancc placed on the judgment of those 
faimbac with conditions obtaining on the teal estate farm markets 
One could collect data on sellmg prices and on major factors beanng 
on the same On this basis, an estimate could be made But the pro- 
cedure, howsoever refined, could not give true value, for some factors 
could never be reduced to statistical measurement, t g residential values, 
as distinct from production -values Also well managed farms may be 
overvalued while the ill managed ones, undervalued Loan values could 
not be scientifically deternuned, betause conditions ate rather unstable, 
therefore, based on the avtra^ expected income from the farms 
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th conservative adjustments upwards and dovrnwards arrive 
a normal loan value, which again may be revised in the context of 
anging conditions. Normal value is the price that an average pur- 
aser is willing to pay, it is calculated from average annual production 
d normal prices obtained from farm produce. Here, too, the average 
ly not be the represetJtaiive average (representative in the Marshallian 
ise) and bear no relation to actual situation that may be prevailing 
the market. Normal value is, therefore, quite hypothetical in its 
aracter. Assessed value is the one assessed by the state for the purpose 
legal exactions, like cesses and taxes. It is the official estimate of 
: valuation of farm property and is, usually, different from the market 
lue. Some standardised methods have been devised for arriving at the 
essed value of the lands, on the basis of standard rent, or some such 
:asure, hut assessment is generally of an inadequate nature, with the 
lulting shift in the uses of land. Taxing and assessing authorities 
: on the side of higher assessment; consequently, the poor lands may be 
essed high. This results in the farms being more intensively culti- 
:ed or put to such uses as bring with them a higher return, or else 
;re is “tax delinquency”. Thus we see that valuation of land is 
Ferent for ditferent purposes; but it is the market value which should 
taken for our purposes, especially in this analysis. 

Special Classes. This topic would remain incomplete if we did 
t enumerate various types of farm property. A detailed descrip 
n of all types may not be possible, for their number is legion- 
; we could content ourselves with a brief account of orchards, livestock, 
der and pastures. Orchards present special problems : they receive 
reasing amounts of labour and capital, without yielding any income 
: some time. After this stage, they begin paying; still, the expenses 
:eed revenues. The next stage witnesses income flowing at an 
reasing rate, and expenses remaining constant or declining. In the 
c stage, income begins getting depressed (until it drops to zero) and 
; cycle starts again with replacement being undertaken for the useless 
es. The problem of valuation, in the case of an orchard is to deter- 
ne at which stage of growth and development it stands. Calculations 
I made on this basis, on that of land sites, the life-span of the trees 
I their replacement time with the costs thereof. In the light of those 
tors are orchards valued. Livestock and its valuation process presents 
;et of relationships very similar to those adopted for orchards, 
luation of stock changes year to year with market prices of cattle 
)ducts. A realistic procedure, however, for the valuation of the 
istock is to use the long run average value of the breeding cattle 
1 to adjust these values from time to time in accordance with 
ome prospects for the near future; if the prospective prices of the 
tie products are low, their prices might fall, though temporarily, 
is method is analogous to the one oudined above for the valuation 
farmlands. In the case of fodder, too, the problem is resolved in a 
ilar fashion. The fodder prices are settled by demand and supply, 
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but the problem of valuation of fodder still confronts the peasant Un 
doubtedly, present prices should affect this valuation but the fact 
stands that with the rise of puces, farmers usually economise witb 
their fodder, for the temptation nuy be to sell the crop rather than to 
use It fot purpose of feed In order to steer cleat of these ambiguities 
and pitfalls, incidental on calculations being made on the basis of pre 
vailing prices, the best course is to evaluate the business part of the foddci 
at a rate higher than In estock prices, for higher prices are realised fot 
fodder if the livestock is hquidatM This is m the interests of the proper 
use of fodder being ensured as feed for cattle In regard to pastures 
ard grazing lands, the usual procedure is to evaluate them on thebisj 
of the current farm values in respect of this particular ptopert) But 
this procedure could hold only for private grazing lands and not fot 
public ones, which also may effectively raise the value of farm property 
due to the extension of grazing facilities to private farmers Valuation 
of this public grazing land should be on the basis of capitalised value 
of the contributory income benefit to private lands To this extent 
would rue the \ alue of the private lands and farms lying m the vianitr 
of the public grazing lands The valuation of the public grazing lands 
bi themselves would be on the basis of rentals received for the use of 
these pastures «/fl//the recurring expenses incurred on their main 
tenance This means that the tapitalised value of the net rentals would 
be taken as ihcit true value 

Oheuatsont In the light of the above amlysis, regarding the 
valuation of farms and property related thereto, it mat be pertinent 
to observe that the procedure is neailv similar to the capitalised value 
of the income of lands under examination This procedure appears 
to be correct for the valuation of all types of farm property Also to 
be taken into account is the rate of depreciation in certain cases and the 
rote of replacement and reconstruction in the other cases There are 
instances (eg orchards) where the rate of growth is the determinant 
of their prices Studying the pnang process in the case of the farm 
lands and farm property, we noticed how it differed not a little from the 
method of price fixation in the ordinary routine of economic life 
batrrl prices are based on anticipatorv incomes from farm lands and 
properties Another noticeable factor is relative fertility, situation, 
and scarcity of the various types of land and ptopert) , as in this case 

SUaiMART 

Divers are the points discussed m this chanter, bearing o“ 
the problem of location of agriculture Stressing the distinction 
between agriculture and industry (the prevailing theories of location 
relate to the location of industry and not agriculture), we noticed that 
controlled factors operate in the industrial sphere and the natural (un 
controlled) ones in the agricultural sector Among other distinctions. 
Was one relating to that betwera Iseatton and hsahsalion, the foim'’* 
referred to geographical sttuauon, and the latter to the grouping of 
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industries. It -was also appreciated how defence and technique shape 
the development and locational structure of industry and agriculture- 
agriculture being more under the influence of defence than technique* 
Trends tov/ards dispersal, decentralisation and delocalisation (and their 
implications) were featured. Among the various theories of location 
pro.minence was given to those expounded by Alfred Weber and Von 
Thunen, though the Law of Comparative Advantage was found to be 
the most important classical explanation. In the light of the modern 
theory of locational balance, were enunciated the main principles of 
planning in respect of agricultural location. We explained how it 
was possible to achieve the equalisation of the social-marginal net product 
in the agriculniral sector. Next were tahen into account various deter- 
minants of agricultural location. The part played by the relative and 
the comparative advantages in the matter of the location of agriculture, 
and the economic profile of a country, the zoning out of the agricultural 
production in the light of this factor, the cost structure in the pattern 
of geography and the inter-regional competition vis-a-vis the factor of 
demand, all these points were treated at length in this section, which 
forms the kernel of the chapter. The inference, drawn on the basis of 
this analysis, is that agriailtural location is the resultant of various 
factors. Next were examined issues relating to the selection of a farm; 
we studied economic and financial factors in respect of different types. 
Regional differences, natural and social factors, and prices and rents, all 
these points v/ere noticed in their bearing on the problem of farm 
selection, which was regarded as a special aspect of the problem of 
location. It was considered pertinent to enquire into the principles of 
VALUATION of farmlands and other types of property, as bearing on the 
problem of selection. In this section were outlined the problems of 
evaluation and pricing, appraisal and assessment, and the application 
of these principles to special classes of farmlands and properties. 
This, in our opinion, was a necessary complement to the study of 
agricultural location in all its various aspects. 

CONCLUSIONS 

On the basis of the above analysis, it would be difficult to 
hazard any conclusions. It could only be said that the problem 
is rather complex. To its tackling, the theories of industrial (this term 
being broadly interpreted) location are hardly applicable. Even Von 
Thunen failed in this task, although his theory claimed to solve this 
problem. No single factor could be isolated to explain the phenomena. 
It is in the interplay of different determinants that some clue could be 
found to the phenomena of agricultural location and not by the impact 
of one single factor, howsoever forceful. The fact remains, that the 
factors responsible for locating agricultural enterprises in one place 
work themselves out and disappear, while these enterprises persist in the 
same place where they were. Agriculture always lags behind economic 
change. Institutional factors, are also important from the locational 
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.1 »r»«Tr the result of habit and custom 

Sidml'tS selection of n ftnZ it imy be pointed out tbit the shifi, 
S m" ttei of ownership or tenancy ate tate farmers grow a love for 
heir faTms which they have been cultivating, hence the sub)ect has to be 
ooled at tom this patticnlai angle. It is the new farmer w ho vennim 
to make the selection, whether for the purpose of purchase or to. 

n Still, It IS instructive to assess various factors operating therein. 
Qosdv connected, therefore, is the sob|ect of the valnauon of famnng 
enterprises and property The guiding principle in evaluaung farms and 
Sic?propertv is thS capitalisauon of eapected incomes therefrom Thi 
principle Lust be taken note of as it is in accord with that of evaluating 
mherStoperty, too Noticeable IS the fact that farmlands arc a distinct 
class of property for the simple reason that they are characterised by 
variations m point of situation, productivity and smreity, hence this 
principle has to be applied with modification From location to 
evalualon is a far cry. but the linkage has been established somewhat 
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Production and Output — Gross Output : Measurement of Output : Net 
Output. What to Produce ?— Individual and National Outlooks : Prospective 
and Present Output : Maximum Long-run Productively : Shortages and 
Surpluses : Limitations and Conditions. Adjusting Farm Production — 
Theory of Adjustment: Adjustments in Agriculture: Methods of Adjustment: 
Farm Types and Adjustment : Local and Special Adjustments. Agents of Pro- 
duction — Agents and Factors : Enumerration and Classification : Land, Labour, 
Capital and Enterprise : Natural and Human Agents : Agents in Co-operation : 
Factors in Productivity. Summary and Conclusions — ^The Critique. 

W’^e are now in a position to understand the nature of agricultural 
production and the significance of the same from the analytical point 
of view. We have already appreciated the complexity of agricultural 
production : variety characterises it greatly, as gleaned from our survey 
of farming systems and management problems. In fact, production in 
agriculture covers a very wide ground. Very seldom it is that produc- 
tion on the farm is specialised; it is mostly diversified and of many types. 
This complexity is marked and an important characteristic of these 
•enterprises. While in a factory production may be limited to a few 
things, on the farm it is spread over a large assortment of goods. 
Diversified farming seems to be the rule in agriculture, rather than the 
exception. Even on the so-called single-crop farms, production is not 
only confined to the growing of one single commodity, or the raising of 
one variety of it. Production is composed of various articles and their 
varied assortments. The reason is that production on a farm could 
not be, technically speaking, specialised, for even on the specialised 
farms, the by-products are many and these could not be wasted away. 
Agricultural production being diversified, the problem of correctly 
assessing the same is rather complex, too. In this chapter, we con- 
fine our attention to “agricultural production,” not from the descrip- 
tive viewpoint, but from the analytical angle. We have noted above 
some descriptive traits (in our chapter on farming systems) and 
enumerated the relative merits of specialisation as against diversifica- 
tion, which we regarded as the usual practice in farming. 

PRODUCTION AND OUTPUT 

Production may be defined as comprising those activities which 
tesult in goods and services. This is a fairly broad view. Agricultural 
production thus covers a variety of activities. All kindred activities 
are, therefore, productive, not in the sense that they must necessarily 
be efficient; in fact some of these activities are quite wasteful in that they 
adopt v/asteful methods of production or are not well planned and do 
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cot result in as much productivity as they could. Production should 
therefore, be redefined as all those activities that result in goods and*^ 
services that are to be exchanged. Production refers to the total of all 
goods and services that inav be produced on a certain (production) 
unit, but output may be considered as having reference to goods and not 
to services (Output maj be defined, in this conte\t, as eonerttt produc- 
tion). Though the common tcrnuoologv uses these terms interchange- 
ably we should not confuse them but Icecp these in separate categories 
with defirute implications Production may be difficult to estimate, m 
view of several services, that may be provided free on the farm A 
correct assessment of these services would be fat from cas) it would be 
quite difficult to estimate their exact money equivalent. Hence, it is that 
we prefer to use the term output and not production, for the latter 
would fail to convey the correct implications of the analysis in hand. 
We shall exclude free services, from our estimates, for our concern is 
with farm output, from the strictly economic angle. 

Gross Output The composition of gross output in agticulwte 
demands out attention It may be useful for our inquiry to unravel its 
components in agriculture. Mainly, agricultural output falls into 
two groups, consumers’ and producers’ good* This is a genera) 
classification, for it does not deal wjih the detail of farm output. Jj> 
the former category are included all goods that are consumed awsn m 
direct form, and do not assist in the proces* of production They 
satisfy the needs of humans, sjua consumers Some of them may have to 
be processed a little Most of the agricultural commodities belorg to 
these categories, for instance eggs, dairy produce and horticultural crops 
Consumers’ goods satisfy v'ants ditect^. Generally speaking, these 
goods are consumed in the form in which they leave the farm, sometimes 
after being processed, etc Producers’ goods ate not used in the form 
In which they are exported from the farm These may be utilised ts 
law materials for other industries Certain products may be used as 
taw materials for food processing industries, e g livestock for butcherin?, 
or fruit for canning and tinning Much of this “processing” roar be 
done by farmers themselves, but the trend is to do it in factories 
Also noticeable are those products which may be employed in manu- 
facturing consumers’ goods other than food, t g cotton, corn, etc. 
And in the third category are those goods which serve as raw mater als 
for producers, e g flax, hemp. In the fourth class are those products 
which mav be used for agriculcunil production, inclusive of green 
manures. This is the current categorisation with respect to the compo- 
sition of agricultural output, but it may be pointed out that this is not 
quite a correct and definite description of its nature for the various 
categories overlap, and are not mutually exclusive. We should rather 
think of agricultural output in some other terms, agricultural products, 
livestock products and horticultural products In the first category 
are various crops (cereals, food and all other crops). In the second 
group arc included all animal products, t g. milk, hides, cheese, meat 
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and glue, etc. In the tbirci class may be enumerated such products 
as fruits and nuts. Ajwtber group could be earthed out consisting o£ 
forests and their produce, for these also forma part of agricultural pro- 
duction. Still another category comprises of all fish products ; this 
is a distinct group and not identical vrith other produce raised on the 
farm, nor with animal produce. Gross output falls into these five- 
classes ; and it is interesting to keep these categories distinct. 

Measurement of Output. Next we study the methods of measuring 
gross output, with special reference to agriculture. This task is rather a 
difficult one. We cannot measure the output of different goods and. 
then add them up in their physical units. Certain goods may be more 
valuable than others. A ton of wheat may represent a value different 
from that of a ton of manure. If reduced to labour units (as the. 
Marxians would have us do) it u’ould be a mess, for the skills involved 
in making different commodities are entirely different, even on the samer 
farm where labour chores are not very dissimilar. Raising fruit is some- 
thing distinct from growing crops. Newer methods of production are 
coming into vogue and reducing the amount of labour required to do 
similar jobs. It is misleading to estimate gross output in labour mea- 
sures and also wrong. Whenever a new method of production is discover- 
ed, and computation made,either on the basis of qualities of articles pro- 
duced or their labour-equivalent, it would appear that production has in- 
creased considerably, although that may not be so. The method of taking 
money value of the goods and output is the expedient usually adopted by 
the economist to solve this problem. Money values of all gross output 
is taken and added up to obtain a figure that may be regarded as the 
true gross output. This figure must be corrected to allow for changes 
in prices, for otherwise an increase in price level might apparently 
exhibit an increase in gross output. This difficulty is obviated by express- 
ing values in terms of a single year, i.e. by the method of index numbers. 
The only difficulty is that of double counting, though in the elementary 
stages of production, this difficult)' is not insurmountable. In 
farming, which is concerned with elementar)' production, this difficulty is.. 
not major. The value of the seed must be deducted from gross, 
output, for the seed sprouts into the crop. And then too, the value off 
crops must be taken to include that of the straw. Such double counting 
may occur and must be guarded against. Another element must be 
allowed for. Equipment is a permanent factor and could not be in- 
cluded in gross output, for that would be miscalculating for this purpose- 
as equipment is not consonant with the farm output. And to 
count it would be incorrect for the purpose of our calculation. But 
we should allow for depreciation and the wear and teat of equipment.. 
Still another problem has to be tackled in this context: that of making an 
allowance for the stock in hand, for the farmer does not (mathematically) 
exhaust all the stock that may be lying with him from the last year, he 
would certainly have some of it being carried over to the current year.. 
This is how gross output may be measured on the farms although we 
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must admit that a perfect method has yet to be evolved, for the quali- 
tative (and relate), factors m production and output could ccrainly 
he not accurately measured b> an> of the abov e methods of calculation. 

Net Output This concept is more commonly used in order to 
arrive at a most correct estimate of agricultural productivity It ij, 
therefore, the more significant measurement for the student of purs 
and agricultural economics Nef exr//»/ is obtained b> deducting from 
the value of gross output, the value of the purchased matcrul, not 
produced on the farms but used in producing goods sold to a non 
farming community Certain commodities may have to be purchased 
from outside, both for the personal needs of the family and its dependants, 
and also to effect improvements on the farms Net output is armed 
at hy deducting the v alue of these articles vi hich are “imported” on the 
farm This gives the peasant an estimate of the utibty ofhisbusi 
ness He is able to assess w hat he has gamed from the enterprise On a 
■national scale, these calculations would give us an idea of the cxfnt 
to w hich agricultural output is wholl) produced from national resources 
This indication is of import in gauging the self sufficiency of the economy 
as a whole To the nation, u abo gives an indication of the extent of 
Tchance on the “outside imports," t e dy^endence on imported 
resources The mam items mar be livestock feed, (in so far as farming 
18 not able to meet those made on the farm) attificial fertilisers, (as these 
may have to be wholH imported from outside the farm), seeds (as these 
maj often be purchased from outside stores) and other equipment. 
In the extreme imaginar) case, when all major articles are imported 
from outside, farming becomes a processing industrj, for it meiely 
processes various imported articles Hence, this particular concept, 
•when so worked out, indicates the extent to which farming is 
only a processing industry, dependent on external resource* Net 
output of agriculture is also significant from another viewpoint It 
lepresents the net incone of the industrv, from year to year In other 
words, it IS the fund of tent, wages, profits and interests, and out of 
this fund must taxes be paid It also measures net contribution made 
by particular farms (or even agncultuic as a whole) to national wealth 
This ner output (and net income) is a function of the tw in forces of 
efficiency ana pticc level Net income is increased with farmers’ 
<fr ciency , but if prices arc fluctuating, as under such unstable 
conditions, production would greatly suffer. This concept is signi- 
ficant from the point of view of the individual farmer, agricultunl 
production and national economy 

WHAT TO PRODUCE ’ 

The sphere of production on farms is not unhmited, and, 
in this context, the question appears to be not very relevant 
to this discussion But wc must remember that it is designed 
to pose the problem on the canvas of his own individual interest and 
the broader ones of the national economv. The individual farmer should 
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pot be blinded by his own narrow selfish interest, but be mindful of the 
larger communal and national interests, for farming is of national 
import. He must also reconcile the present and the prospective views, 
.and see that his farm does not exhaust present resources to such an extent 
as to render the future totally unproductive. And it is proposed to 
enunciate the law of maximum long-run productivity, which lays a 
line of action for the farmer in planning his production programme. 
We shall have also occasion to examine the manner in which the peasant 
is able to fight out shortages and surpluses, for the latter may be unde- 
-.sirable from the farming point of view, tfie former may be injurious from 
the special social angle. The limitations of this analysis would be 
■noted and specific conditions of production, too, to complete this 
-analysis, for without this rounding off, this argument, remains 
3op- sided. 

Lidivliliial and NaCtonal Outlooks. From the peasant’s angle, the 
guiding principle for farm enterprises, is to aim at the largest net 
profit : this is the motivating force of all production under the capitalistic 
.system, and is not peculiar to the farming business only. The question 
ds whether the interest of the nation is best served when the farmer tena- 
ciously clings to his own selfish practices. Farming is of national import, 
aiot for the personal and narrow satisfactions of an individual 
farmer. The problem is whether, the farmer pursuing his own ends, and 
tiying to get maximum net profits, acts in such a fashion as is consistent 
with national good. A conflict may arise between national, personal, 
individual and narrow interests. In that eventuality, we shall be faced 
with the issue if it is the national, or the narrower interests that should 
he promoted. To the extent that the greate.st good of the largest number 
demands that the general and social good be the goals of economic acti- 
vitv, we have to view the problem as being of vital national significance, 
to be tackled in a manner so as to minimise the neglect of national ends 
at the altar of individual ambitions. The peasants’ actions should be 
so guided and canalised that the highest social priorities are ser\’-ed. 
Human welfare or total welfare has long been recognised as the standard 
by which the laws of social sciences have been long accepted or 
lejectcd, and to which these laws (and practices) should conform. 
Of an abstract nature, the principle has conflicting interpretations in 
its practical application and the specific measures that may be adopted 
accordingly. The desirability of particular measures may as w’eli be 
disputed by those who may, otherwise, have endorsed it. The policy- 
makers need more concrete standards to guide him in setting proper 
lim its to free action of farmers and those with whom he may have social 
and economic intercourse. What should be the goal _ of agriculmral 
policy ? This question is so important as to be dealt with at length for 
an explanation and elucidation of the main props of agrioiltural polic)% 
But first should be resolved the conflict beUreen the individual and 
•social goal of agricultural production which, verily, is the maxirmsation 
of communal ■welfare and not only profit-making by the individual. 
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It IS not quantitative measurement alone that matters, for that maj mean 
an insistence on the increase of production of such bulky articles as do 
not prove useful to the consumers or the society Human welfare, 
being the accepted article of faith, human preferences are cxnrcssn c of 
the welfare or the community Valuations, put on different commo- 
dities are, more or less, expressive of the intensity of their desires, or 
“effective demand hence the principle, that the highest value of 
agricultural producuon should be the goal set before the peasant It 
may be pointed out that while farm produce may be greater, the eco 
nomic well being of the people may not improv e this is possible with 
heavy duties on the imported goods with the consequence that the 
prices mav register an incline without benefiting people or increasing 
prosperity It is necessary, therefore, that the national and the indm 
dual points of view be reconciled instead of these being in conflict and 
one supervening the other In the first instance, Labour and capital 
should be properly allocated among different industries so that the fac- 
tors of production be equally socially productive evcr>where Proper 
adjustment should be the first pre requisite to a better distribution of 
national welfare Productn e forces should be equitably distributed, 
m order that the conflict (m the sphere of agriculture) lictNvecn these 
interests be resolved This conflict may relate to the choice of crops, 
intensity of cultivation, control of weeds and of diseases, choice of hte 
stock, quality and quantity of farm products sold, conservation of land 
and social economic welfare of different classes An individual peasant 
may like to have certain crops and livestock but this mav not be in 
accord with national interests , he may prefer to supplj opium but this 
step may be inadvisable National requirements mav call for intensive 
cultivation, even though the peasant may not favour it Similarlj, while 
one may like to withhold a part of the stock (m order to raise prices for 
obvious reasons) such a decision may be opposed to national interests 
Also individual and national opinions and preferences in several other 
spheres may conflict Wc shall notice how to tesolv e these copfiias 

FROSPECrrVE AND PRESENT OUTPUT 

A conflict maj also arise in the matter of presen*- and pros 
pcctive production, the individual may only think of the present 
and of the neat future production VChile national interests may 
regard this as insignificant from the wider angle, the mote important 
aspect may be that of prospectiveness Hence must be weighed 
the relative importance of the two, and discovered the circunistan 
CCS in which the present producuvity is of greater importance than the 
prospective one In a national emergency, the present output may be 
of immediate import and the sole consideration rather than the long 
tenn ones, r ^ in times of war, the greatest stress is placed on the man 
misation of the promt national output, while the individual may like to 
create temporary shortages in order to raise prices and reap gains there 
from When shortages persist, national requirements would be to 
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produce the maximum while individual farmers may like to create a 
•short-run shortage so that prices may be levered up still further and o-ain 
in monetary terms, increased. This is where the individual and national 
interests conflict in the sphere of present and prospective producing 
policies. And still,- in one other respect, the present interests have to 
be relegated to the background, the peasant must so plan his production 
that he does not exhaust his soil of all its powers of cultivation for the 
future. The soil must remain capable of continued production, pros- 
pectively speaking, too, otherwise, the loss to national interests may 
he incalculable. Under absentee landlordism, it may happen that due 
to rack-renting, the farmer tenant, bent upon getting the maximum from 
E:he lands which he has leased, on an exorbitant rental, cultivates 
-Such crops as may drain away the full properties of lands and farms and 
deave them very much poorer than he found it. This is a usual case, and 
one which we frequently come across in lands where this form of ex- 
ploitation still prevails. From the prospective point of view, the exploi- 
tation of land so as to impoverish its productive powers is 
rather shocking. Hence, even though the temptation to sert'^e his 
present and immediate interests be strong, it would be damaging to 
the nation if the prospective view did not prevail. With the prevalence 
of the present and immediate interests, the business of the farmer 
•could not only be of little value to national well-being, but also damage 
the peasant, in that he w’-ould suffer in the not very remote long-run, 
in point of decreased productivity and depleted output. 

Maximum 'Long-run 'Productivity. The guiding principle of farm 
production is the law of maximum long-run productivitj’'. Maximum 
production is the goal, in so far as tlie production aspect goes. Under 
a system of national economy, economic self-sufficiency may be the 
objective, at least in respect of the primary necessaries of life. 
-But stretched to the extreme, this policy results in producing only the 
necessaries of life to the exclusion of comforts and luxuries, so essential 
to balanced living. Likewise may also be the preference to produce 
soldiers and ammunition rather than agricultural products. This policy 
may be agreeably practical but only in a country with large resources 
and large areas, both in respect of farms and equipment. But in the 
•case of one, not so gifted, this may remain only a distant cry which 
•could not be implemented. Therefore, the policy that could suit, without 
involving the nation in a maze of self-sufficiency (not ruling out some 
-sacrifice on the part of the nationals and a lowering of their standards) 
would be that of achieving maximum long-run productivity. True, 
that consistent with the strategic needs of the national policy, would be 
to achieve as much self-sufficiency as it be possible without injuring 
national living standards. But in actual practice, this policy may prove 
•to be of benefit to the nation. Without stretching this point further, 
we may discuss this law. The one objective of agricultural policy is to 
maximise production, so as to (incidentally) fulfil, at least partially, the 
■objectives of self-sufficiency, involving the procurement of the 
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maximum necessaries of life The pomatv necessaries arc supplied bv 
agriculture and the maxirmsatioo of its output would bring about greater 
self sufficiency than the maximisation of cutout in any other sector 
The law holds good not in respect of the maximisation of output for 
sometime, le the immediate future only, but in the prospective long 
run, too Implicitly, the law stresses the fact that the soil must not be 
depleted all at once, so that it is rendered useless for future, but that 
It should retain its productivity and be able to yield equally good 
crops in the future, too This law is expected to point the May to 
increased agricultural productivity and the maximisation of output 
The highest long run average \aluc of the total product of agriculture 
may be taken as the goal, when we look at agriculture from the 
standpoint of maximum efficiency and productivity for the nation 

Sbortagei and ^urplusts Production policy should take note of 
shortages and surpluses In the real sense, there is never a surplus, for 
the simple reason that demand aluays remains unsatisfied (or partiailv 
sausfied) even m “surplus” counm This may be less true of agricut 
tural products, for there is alwav s a limit to human capacity m consump- 
tion But even in this case, never i$ a stage reachea, Mhen demand js 
completeJysatiatedinrespeetofthearticJeJnqocstion Hence absolutely 
speaking, the possibibt) of a surplus may be ruled out Still, Me do 
speak of this in the sense of the inabibty of demand to take off 
the articles at a certain price, which is not very high A strplut would 
be said to ha^e been created when the “fair price” is unable to absorb 
the whole produce marketed Production policy has to be awate of 
surpluses and assure that these, arising out of excessive production, 
should be avoided as far as possible, for they represent a waste of 
human energy and resources In the next secuon we shall 
talk of the method of achieving ad;usiment, but Jt may be observed here 
that surpluses could be fought out in /no wajs by giving information 
to farmers m advance about the /row/j ^ prodtielton and by providing 
for itorage Jacthitts The former would not let these be cteated 
while the latter would keep them for an opportune time, its 
efficiency depends upon the efficiency of the administrative machinery 
Still another method is to bring about an equitable distribution t 
thisdependsupontheefficiencyofthcmeansoftransportand their cheap 
provision Shortages are more difficult to fight, for it takes quite some 
time to grow crops and other farm produce, thetimefactoi is ofgtcs^ 
importance in this sphere (A shortage may be said to ha^ e been 
pitated when at the prevadmg price supply falls far short of demand ) 
In times of shortages, the supplies roust be equitably distributed* 
as that would mitigate their severity Another method would 
consist in adoptmg anti hoarding measures to dig out underground 
stocks The point to be resttessed is that the national production 
pobey, as also the efforts of a conscientious peasantry be directed 
to anticipating shortages and surpluses and producing accordignly* 
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they produce more of commodities -which are expected to fall short 
in supply, and less of those which could create a glut; this re- 
quires ver}' thoughtful planning ahead of production and is quite a. 
hazardous task for the peasantrj'. 

'Lirniiations and Conditions. Some articles can be profitably pro- 
duced in limited quantities and not in sufficient abundance to satisfy 
the national demand. This is because these require a special tj^pe of 
climate and soil. Examples ate -wool and fruit, which could not be 
produced everywhere, but only in specific regions. Proving to be 
strong competitors for agents of production, they utilise them to the 
exclusion of others. It is in these cases that policy is accelerated to 
securing their imports from abroad in order tliat soil and other resour- 
ces may be released for the production of other conunodities. It may,, 
however, be profitable to produce these at home; in this case, it would 
be wise to weigh the costs of production at home wfith those of importing 
these; and assess the good that would accrue by diverting land (and other 
agents) to other uses. Wherein the comparative advantage lies, that 
course of action may be adopted. But if soil and climate are so specific 
(this can be true of the agricultural sector) that no other crops could be 
grown, then the switch-over should not be forced, as that would mean 
a loss to the nation. Mention may be made here, of an extended case 
of this type : certain types of commodities alone may be produced oa 
certain farms and not all the assortments of goods that the national 
resource could profitably produce. The best policy would be to produce 
that assortment which lias the greatest maximum advantage, and leave 
others for being imported . Supplementing agricultural production, when, 
absolutely necessary, should be the policy that is the wisest to follow. 
In short, the national policy should be directed to securing the maximum 
well-being of the people in the generations to come. Applying this 
test to various conditions under which it is desirable to encourage farm 
production, into those channels, (in which the peasants have found it 
profitable to initiate it), we have to examine contributing causes,. 
e.g. the lack of knowledge and skill on the part of the farmers, or the low 
profitability of the enterprise. All these things could be set right and 
production diverted to the desired channels by the diffusion of knowledge 
and training, or by subsidising peasants for undertaking that production^ 
as is favoured by the State. These are some of the salient features of the 
policy for directing farm production so as to assure maximum' 
long-run productivity under conditions of competition, 

>D JUSTING farm PRODUCTION 

Methods are designed to adjust farm production to the changing, 
pattern of the economy. Tliis change could have several aspects, trends,^ 
cycles, inventions and consuming habits. All the various subjects 
of change would be considered in a separate chapter on Agricultural 
Fluctuations, but at this stage we tackle the problem from a general 
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pomt of new Changes coaid be teterral, like those m agricultutil 
technique, or m weather These would be examined m the light of the 
iptmciples enunciated here The statement of the problem would 
ie descriptive and stress laid on the methods of adjustment rather than 
an analytical explanation of the same Most important adjustment is 
from the angle of th" market, for without such an effort the peasant 
stands to lose, even if he be disinterested in markets, as the fact 
remains that the market forces do influence him, he could never be 
usolated from the rest of the economy And then the market mechanistn 
us interwoven into the economy and a change (r g commercial) affects 
even distant prices, which in turn, influence the peasant, even if he is 
(practi<ing subsistence cultivation or running his farming enterprises for 
(the beneiit of his familj The more perplexing changes for the farmer 
are from the market, for little does he understand the market mechanism, 
and the forces underlying its working Another fact is that agriculture 
docs not readily and easily respond to prices and markets as does indu« 
'try The necessity of adjusting farm production to a changing world 
as necessary m order to avoid the avoidable fluctuations harmful to the 
peasant mpatticulat and the society in general The basic disturbancM 
(to be discussed m a chapter below) ate severer than visualised and could 
hardly be tackled in an ordinary way When uc discuss the structure 
and working of the price mechanism we shall also notice hou the same 
nnechanism adjusts farming to public and national needs 

Thton of Adjustment The first step to an understanding of the 
theory of adjustment is the correct assessment of the way m which thn 
us brought about m the economic sphere m general Equihbrum 
us established by the forces of demand and supply, which settle prices 
Working of this equilibrium may be illustrated by taking the case of 
'falling prices Assumptions ate good knowledge on the part the farmtt 
and dealers and the freeplav of competitive forces in that arena Bearmg 
tthis in mind, we could visualise the consequences rf fallinc prices 
iproduction would shrink though the immediate impact may fall on the 
iproducer inducing him to curtail the supplies And then prices would 
again rise to the original equilibrium level In the event of nsingprices 
•the law of demand operates and (demand basing shrunk) the 
original prices may be restored Now looking at the same problem 
(from another angle, we discover that the surplus is likely to be neutra 
dised by prices falling and supplier^ withholding suppbes , and demind 
Taismg prices to the same original level All this looks to be automatic 
but m actual practice it need not be so, for various complicating factors 
enter into these calculations In the event of prices going down pro- 
ducers arc expected to adjust their supplies lestoiing the same old 
equilibrium price And in the case of rising prices, the buyers are sup- 
posed to restrict theit demand and the prices fall to the same old level 
This IS too simple a statement of the situation to be in comformity with 
actual condition or prevailing economic practices There is always » 
t/mt lag in the working out of the responses, supposedly thought to be 
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H’orking themselves out, in an automatic fashion. Then it may not 
always be possible for farmers, in particular, to restrict their supplies. 
We describe this situation by saying that agricultural supplies are rather 
indaslic. Similarly, in the sphere of demand, consumers’ purchases 
for agricultural products may not be quite responsive, demand is also 
rather inelastic. Thus the adjustment to changing market needs and 
forces may be rather slow, if at all there is an impact. And then the 
peasant may not be quite aware of market conditions. Coming back 
to our theoretical premise, we have to make allowance for monopolies, 
which may also hinder the frec-play of the competitive forces. The 
monopolist may resort to product differentiation and discriminating 
practices, thus setting at nought the market forces. And the perfect market ^ 
on which all our assumptions are based, may only provide us with an 
academic model; freedom of competition is limited in actual prac ice. 

Adjustments its Agrksillttre. Applying the above conclusions to 
the sphere of agriculture, we find that adjustment is not so easy in the 
agricultural sector, nor the farmer so capable and efficient as to 
adjust farming to the changing market needs. Conditions of pure 
and perfect competition do not prevail in this sector : in agriculmre, 
strangely enough there is greater and better prospect for bigger crops 
selling than for tne smaller ones; the marketing costs for the bigger 
crops are, relatively speaking, not very much higher per unit of the 
produce, while ■ for a smaller produce, these costs may be rather pro- 
hibitive and prospects of its disposability much reduced. Another fact 
is that the agricultural costs and supplies are inelastic and, therefore, 
unadjustable easily to a changing situation. Short-run increases in the 
supplies of agricultural produce will only be possible by the use of more 
fcrtiliaers and by a shift to more intensive form of cultivation. An 
additional consideration is that the cost storing the farm produce 
is rather high for it is rather perishable. This factor alone is responsible 
for non-adjustment of farm produce to changing market conditions. 
The long-run increase of farm produce is possible by making new 
capital investments, such as improving the methods of production and 
by using more and better equipment of the modernised type. Also, 
once agricultural production has expanded it is very difficult to contract 
it; and once it has contracted, it is rather an uphill task to expand it; 
expansion and contraction are much difficult to bring about in the realm 
of agriculture. But it may, as well, be pointed out that contraction 
takes place in the case of individual products rather normally, probably 
due to the operation of the law of diminishing returns. And the farmers 
do not respond to market changes so sharply, for they are not quick 
to act rationally. In fact, they are influenced by the prices ruling 
in the previous year, or those at the time. They are not so well 
informed as to anticipate market trends correctly. Weather, too, 
influences them. In agriculture, there are some products that ate 
more easily adjusted to market conditions than others, this may be 
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due to their ha% ing a shorter production time span, or their being mote 
manageable from his angle One crop farms do not react to changes 
jn the same manner as do the dncrsifi^ ones for if the prices of single 
crops fluctuate these farmers stand to lose more than those han estJng 
the diverse enterprise farms And Jastli, the farmer could not possiblj 
foresee weather changes, umess guided bj experts 

Methods of Adjustments We now set out to study the methods, 
which if followed, would enable the fanners to adjust their productioft 
to the changing piattern of the market and the forces operating therein 
In the first place, he must be cognisant of these, for without this aw ate 
ness, eifccting a change maj be w cU nigh impossible Hence, they should 
be more fully awake to the behaviour of prices than they usually ate 
This requires of them fo make better judgment about the behauotic 
of puces than they normally do They could also be better equipped 
with this know ledge bv the state or other public agencies In order to 
reduce tiaste in agriculture, the goternment should come forward to 
supply information m a manner more acceptable to them Also the 
process of adjustment is greatly accelerated, if the farmers and those 
responsible for production in agriculture, do more planning and do it 
mote deliberately This planning should be m regard to crops 
to be grown and the enterprise to be followed jn the next season, 
and the quantities to be produced Planning should not onlv 
ht qmtrttthhte but also qualstatm In making plans, (which mutt 
be chalked out at the beginning of the cropping and the planting seasons) 
the farmer must take into account the prospectise costs of farming 
The reason why this price cost calculation must only be prospective is 
quite obvious the produce could be sold only after it is harvested 
(and that too, not instantly), the net income and the net output would, 
therefore, be of a prospective nature and not of momentary significance 
If this vigilant judgment and control is exercised, the farmer is likeK to 
bercwardcdbyamoxequabtatjvcadjustmcnt and better response cncss 
to the fact of change More data may be required by the peasants in a 
more accurate manner Lest it be thought that this frequent changing 
of the pattern of agriculture m the light of the various changing aspects 
of a dynamic system, is inadvisable, it roust be borne in mind that the 
abot e suggestions do not in any snanncT advocate a continuous chang 
mg of programmes It would do if the major programmes are altered 
at intervals of two or three years, while the minor changes made 
from time to time It may also be noted that the peasant’s judgment 
IS not the best guide, for he may be unable to adjudge and interpret 
t ajjous hetoTS, forces and data cocrectly He needs expert advice 
which should come from public agencies, who could afford to eroploT 
the experts In the light ofthis he could arrive at correct dccistons» 
still his decisions in a free economy must be taken as entirely his own 
The farmer manager would be well advised to keep a record of chauB** 
made by him from tune to time and notice that impact on his eatcfprjs«*> 
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So that he could arrive at more correct decisions in the light of his pre- 
vious experience. The test of making these adjustments is tsvofold ; 
firstly, how far the intended adjustment is going to be in accord with 
market trends and the economy; and secondly, how far the alternative pro- 
posed is remunerative, i.e. the most remunerative of all the alternatives 
before the peasant. We shall have occasion to appreciate the implications 
of price-forecasting and adjudge the efficiency of the machinery, usually 
set up for the purpose, but suffice it to obsen^ehere that the only way 
for the farmer is to place his reliance on public (expert) agencies making 
forcasts of prices and crops. And, above all, the provisions of state 
guarantees would also make the situation perfectly safe. 

Farm Tjpes and Adjustments. This aspect of adjustment goes with 
types of farming and products. In the highly specialised one-crop 
farm, the process of adjustment is the slowest. It is not possible to 
make adjustments on this farm, except by reducing suppl}'; and even 
this step is difficult to take, in view of the fact that the crops already 
grown must be thrown on the market. In the case of prices getting 
low, the only thing that could be done by him (who correctly anticipated 
this change) would be to reduce the expected crop by less intensive culti- 
vation, or else leave a part of the crop unharv^ested. If, however, that 
change is anticipated before the crop is sown, a part of the soil may 
not be sown, or sown with alternative crops. Similarly, on the farms 
specialising in livestock work, expansion is limited in the short run by 
suppl}^ of feed and fodder with the farmer, and contraction is limited by 
the extent to which he could withhold cattle produce from the market; 
or the rate at which feeding could be reduced, but the output falls off 
relatively slowly. could very well be another alternative. Still 

another method may be to change the feed composition as between 
roughages and concentrates for that would bring about a different yield. 
Details could be worked out, the market demand and variations esti- 
mated. On the farms, the opportunities for such adjustments 

are greater. The acreage of specific crops and the number of cattle 
could be increased or decreased as relative prices change; the amount of 
food and labour may be varied from year to year, depending upon 
price ratios. If the long-term and permanent changes are expected, 
the farmer may justifiably make larger adjustments on the basis of 
unusual circumstances. But speculative changes may often result in 
severe Josses as suffered by him. But if changes take place out of 
season, the only thing that the cultivators could do is to wait and 
watch till the next season, while cattle farmers could bring about 
variations in the yield and nature of their produce. The bigger and 
the more successful farmers could effect changes much more easily 
than those with limited means. And anything like an overall shift in ffie 
seasonality of production would make farmers put in more intensive 
efforts to adjust accordingly, with the result that production 
increases though the costs of the same- also rise. With persistent 
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technical changes, levelling of seasonal product on may be possible 
No definite suggestions could be made except to state these general 
prinaples even these conclusions may be modified in the light of 
special and unusual circumstances 

lineal and Sptcial Adjustments So far the assumption was that pro- 
duction IS for the market But more often than not, farm production 
IS for local consumption only A nearby city may be the market con- 
suming a major portion of the produce from the local farms Usually, 
local producers have local markets, in whole or m part, as is the case 
in the transport of produce (and us perishability) as also their intimate 
knowledge of local markets Also these peasants do not produce arti 
cles of a standardised type or of very high quality with which to compete 
In the mofussil markets Adjusting to this market is difficult Expansion 
IS possible as long as local market is in deficit Vegetable production 
IS diffierenf, for it tends to be erratic in itself and is based on anticipations 
or past seasonal expewence. Most local producers take to this as a side 
line and drop m or out .according to then expectations derived from the 
past And this is the group that hardly adjusts to changing markets 
A different situation might arise when local producers fail to supply as 
much as the local markets demand and the consumers use In certain 
cases, cities have grown fat faster than local produce Or the produce 
may not have been raised by modern techniques In such a situation, 
the first step is to obtain the necessary facts about consumption, supply 
and puce trends and then act Special markets resemble a commercial 
firm giving special brand names of a certain make Opportumues of this 
land exist Some farms could dispose of theit surplus produce by the 
mail order system though this is unusual But greater attention is usual 
ly paid to the developtnent of speaat markets by means of co operative 
endeat our rather than by individual effort This raises problems relating 
to a study of the market mcebamsm Summing up on “adjustment 
to changes in markets, we think that these could be of a large variety 
One thing is cleat and that is that the process of adjustment is tardy 
speaally in farming 


AGENTS OF PRODUCTION 

Having discussed the mam problems relating to the production 
of agricultural goods, wc now proceed to deal with the agents of 
PRODUCTION Production is a combined efiort on their part A dis- 
cussion of the role, each of these plays in production, would be the 
subject of the following chapters It ts difficult to classify these factors 
satisfactorily We follow the customaxy classification for reasons of 
clarity of analysis Important theoretical results follow a clearer grasp 
of the facts about agents of production which are of superlative import 
when we attack the problem of the combination of productive factors 
Indistinguishably do these factors work in co operation with different 
results, often according to ratios in which they are combined Interest 
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ing it is to note the results of these combinations. Again it may be 
pointed out that this classification exists only in theory, for in actual 
practice, even land, though regarded as a separate agent, has been highly 
capitalised, and is no longer purely natural. Difficulty of coming across 
pure agents is not peculiar to agriculture, it is marked in other fields of 
economic activity : still, economic analysis has traditionally proceeded 
on the basis of this classification. Hence, in spite of the many difficulties 
of detecting the pure from the composite agents, we follow this, due 
to its contribution to theoretical analysis in agricultural economics. 
Wfith these observations, v/e give an introductory and brief explanation 
of the agents of production and their role in an agricultural economy. 

Agents and Factors. A distinction is sometimes made beUvecn the 
agents and die factors of production. Benham suggested that the for- 
mer term should be used only for groups of productive factors, while 
the latter, with reference to various producing constituents. The latter 
term may be used loosely to covet all types of machiner)', labour, land, 
etc. Factor refers to each of die implements of production as a separate 
entity; each labourer is a factor. From this angle, there are many 
thousand factors of production. But the term “agents of production” 
conveys the idea of a group of several productive factors, belonging to 
collecdve categories and not as individual factors. All the agents and 
factors of production combine to get the desired result, i.c. enhanced 
production. We prefer to use the term, agents, in our analysis, for die 
reason that this term would provide us with an easier apparatus of study 
of agricultural production. It would be humanly impossible to get 
acquainted with myriads of productive factors, if we chose to adopt the 
analysis in terms of this latter classification. Hence, agents is preferred 
to factors. We do not intend making a specialised study of certain 
selected factors for that would be discriminatory on our part and also 
make this analysis rather partial. No use would, therefore, be served 
by attacking the problem in this manner. The practice of grouping 
together the various productive factors from the functional viewpoint 
has been adopted here. 

Enumeration and Classification. Turning our attention to this clas- 
sification we find that it has been customary to enumerate the agents 
as land, labour, capital and enterprise. This fourfold diHsion 
is taken as comprehensive enough for the present analysis, as it 
provides a basis for a full categorisation of the factors, A functional 
classification is regarded as covering all various factors. It is 
possible that certain productive factors may belong to more than one 
categor}^ for example, land as well as capital, or it may be labour 
and capital simultaneously, for it may be able to perform more than 
one function. In fact, these factors may be specific or non-specific. 
The specific factors are those that are not able to perform more than 
one specialised function at one time. A plough could only be used 
for the purpose for which it is meant; it is specific, while a certain 
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piece of land could be used for sevefal purposes, and hence, mn speaftc 
Not that only land could be thus used, there are all other factors, 
which could be similarly used Again, it Is not land that could be used 
only non specifically , even h could be specific, e g black cotton soi’ 
The point is that the specific productive factors could not be used 
except for the purposes for which they are designed, while the 
non speafic ones could be employed for as many purposes as 
possible One thing that must be very clearly understood at this 
stage IS that no factor of production js either purely specific, 
nor purely non specific All factors of production are mixed types 
Still another classification groups them as oomogeneoui and diverse The 
former belong to the same family and are often used in the same 
fashion, they are qualitatively of the same category But the latter 
come from different classes In actual practice, minor differences, 
as detected m the characteristics of the same, may be ignored 
and (if their major and vital qualities are essentially the same) they may 
be described as more or less homogeaeoHs But if these factors differ 
as to theit major qualities, they have to be labelled dnerse Homogeneom 
factors of production ace interchangeably used, while the others arc 
of a specific character and not usable interchangeabl) Another impor 
lant classification is divisible and indivisible factors This nomenclature 
has been telied upon by some economists to account for the laws of 
returns D/wj/Wr factors of production are those which can be split 
up into smaller and smaller units, while the tndivhthle ones v,ould 
resist such an attempt they have to be treated as complete units, 
and applied accordingly These are economical if fully employed, 
but should that not be the case, they often prove to be quite expensive 
The divisible ones on the other hand, may be adjusted muse as ptoduc 
tion contracts or expands The indivisible ones could not be so varied 
This classification has to be borne m mind when vary mg production, 
in the sphere of farming Regarding agents of production we hate to 
appreciate their functional character, re the functions that they dis 
charge But more of this categorisation below 

Land, Labour, Capital and enterprise Agents of production have 
customarily been divided into four categories of land, labour, capital 
and enterprise This enumeration is based on the functional ana 
lysis It is, therefore, necessary to anahse closely the rarious 
functions that each agent docs perform before wc could fullv dif 
ferentiate between the same Land is not only land, as commonlv 
understood^ tt uicludcs all the Caijjats. <aC eci/ionJOTiOTt. Land, 

in this sense, would include climate and topography , soil and its slope, 
altitude, situation, etc I^nd also covers farms and fields, thcit fcft' 
]ity and such natural properties. Lahnrmeins human resources, which 
the farmer may use m the process of production Farm labour includes 
the labour of the farmer’s family and the hired labour that he may use at 
times But one distinction needs to he made in this connection labour n 
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that work which earns some reumncration, work done free is not labour. 
In this sense, free labour that is put in by the members of the farmers’ 
families, is hot to be taken as labour; still, it may be maintained that the 
farm family contribute to the farm work in the expectation of a better 
reward in the form of an increased output; hence it may be pertinent to 
regard this as labour. Capital includes all such factors as assist in the pro- 
■cess of production and thus the produced ones, except land or labour. 
It covers money investments in land, implements of production and 
farm machinery. Capital is, therefore, a comprehensive term and an agent 
inclusive of vast multiplicity of factors of production. The term equtp- 
Juetsf is used for all the implements at the disposal of the peasant. \X-ith 
increasing mechanisation, the significance of capital goods has become 
more relevant to productive processes. And capital in its various forms 
is being increasingly utilised by the farmer; but this should not be taken 
to imply that the backward farmer is deprived of the use of capital goods; 
be is using the plough, the scythe and the sickle, all of which could be 
described as capital. The last agent, enterprise^ is also important from the 
analytical viewpoint. A distinction is sometimes made between enterprise 
and organisation. Enterprise, in this particular sense, means the job of 
bearing risks and facing uncertainties, while the term, organisation^ 
refers to management. The twin implications are that evety farmer is 
both an entrepreneur and an organiser for he has to face uncertainties 
and do some management of the farm too. The above description of 
factors and agents of production should not be treated as e.xhaustive ; 
it need only be taken to be of an explanatoiy and descriptive nature. Still 
this is of particular moment to this study. 

Natural and Human Agents. Having discussed the functional 
aspects of production, we now proceed to categorise them according 
to a nomenclature, which though not analytical, is still of special signi- 
hcance in that it refers to another aspect of production. Agents 
•of production may be described as natural and human ; this descrip- 
tion speaks of the resources of production, when classified as agents of 
production, as natural and human ones. Natural resources and agents 
of production are of special interest and importance to agriculture, which 
depends upon them for successful termination and completion of farm 
production. The natural resources, if they be of a qualitatively better 
order, are of a much better quality of agricultural stuff produced on 
land under cultivation, and contribute substantially to its produc- 
tivity. Human agents include two agents, /. e. labour and enterprise, 
for the labourer and the entrepreneur both of them, are human. 
Labour is trul}’^ human in all its aspects, while organisation and 
enterprise are human in that these are functions performed by man. 
Enterprise and organisation are mental labour performed by entre- 
preneur and organiser; hence they are also forms of labour and thus 
human agents of production. A third category may be spoken of as 
produced agents and non-produced ones. The produced ones include 
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all capital goods that the &cmec uses, his equipment and machioery. 
Earlier, too, we spoke of capital as a produced agent of production As 
pointed out above, the produeed agents are fast becoming mote 
and more important agents of production in the farming practices toda) . 
Still, another classification is suggested, t. e. primary, elementary and the 
secondary agents of production. It is contended that land and labour 
are the primary agents v;hile capital and enterprise ate of secondary 
importance. The argument is that production could not have been 
undertaken without land or labour, while other agents, i/^. capital 
and organisation arc dispensable. In fact, production could have taken 
place, even without the assistance of man, as in the case of forests u hicb 
have thriven without previous planting. On the other hand, in planned 
production, undertaken without capita! and enterprise, some amount 
of capital and enterprise arc necessarily employed. Even a simple 
and raw farmer thinks in terms of planning (winch is organisation) and 
has to face some sort of uncettamties (a form of entrepreneurial func- 
tion) and that some amount of capital is indispensable to the carrying 
out of production, as no agriculiutc u possible without seed (a form of 
capital) and elementary implements. Hence, this classification is not 
saentificallv correct, for it confuses the issues, and on exaroinatioc, 
proves to be only skin-deep. The first classificauon is a little better, 
if to the threefold categorisation, we also added the fourth one 
that of animal resources, which from the farming standpoint ate of 
paramount sigruficance, especially in backward regions. 

Agents in Co operation Having understood the implications of 
the nomenclature of productive agents, we proceed to examine their 
behatiouc in co-operation, without which production is wellmgh 
impossible Agents have sometimes to co operate in set and fixed pro 
portions as also in variable proportions. If they co operate and combine 
in fixed proportions, then their ratios could not be changed without 
loss to the productive process and its efficiencj . But if the proportions, 
they arc to combine in, ate not rigid nor fixed, the combination m foria^ 
hie proportions may not prove in)unous to productive efficiency But 
the fact remains, that without thcco operation of the agents, the process 
of production may not he completed and nor be it possible to initiate 
production In the case of land, the distinctive characteristic is that it u 
rather fixed in quantity and the other agents and factors have to be adjust- 
ed to its needs and productivity. Bearing this in mind, we shall dol 
at length with the problems of combination of productive agents. 
But it may be pointed out that the significance of this process is for 
ihs peasant to appreciate, (ae tt ts he who hss to see that maximum 
efficiency is attained He has to assure that the ratios m which these 
factors are combined are such diat die target of maximum productivity 
IS attained and the best got out of them. Thetestfor “optimum” com- 
bination IS that productivity is attained to the maximum possible 
under the circumstances. Co operation of these factors also depends 
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cn the availability of agents for otherwise some makeshift arrangement 
is made and the scarcer factors combined with the more abundant ones. 
It has to be borne in mind that certain factors of production may be 
essential to production and, its most important and indispensable 
part; without this production could hardly be carried out. The- 
essential factors of production are combined with the non-essential ones. 
Often the essential factors and agents are scarce, for these are im 
great demand, while the non-essential ones could be dispensed 
with and need not be economised. This thing has also to be taken 
into consideration when talking of their combination. This preli- 
minary and elementary survey of the problem is an essential pre- 
requisite to the understanding of the problems peculiar to each 
individual agent: this we shall study singly and in detail below. Suffice- 
to repeat here that witliout active and close co-operation and integra- 
tion of the agents of production, it may not be possible to have- 
production initiated and completed, even with the best of intentions. 


Factors in Productivity. One thing more to be noticed is that these- 
foctors are productii'e, only when the)' combine with others. By them- 
selves, they are hardly productive, and or at best their productivity is- 
very limited. To achieve high productivity, the factors must be com- 
bined in correct proportions, i.e. in the optimum ratios. For example, 
a labourer is not efficient (productive) if he does not combine his 
efforts with equipment that should be placed at his disposal. A highly 
productive machine would lie idle unless operated upon by some effi- 
cient and good operator. Hence, the efficiency and productivity oF 
agents and factors of production could not be spoken of in isolation. 
Factors of production, to be productive, must seek active co-operation 
of the other factors employable in the productive process. The produc- 
tivity of a single factor depends upon that of other factors with which 
it combines and co-operates. There is also one more aspect; that is 
the integration aspect. In the event of good integration, the pro- 
ductive index of each factor would be high. But if fitting in is defec- 
tive, these factors would lose in respect of their productivit)*. Hence- 
fitting in should be done in a very integral fashion. It is a problem in 
management and organisation, and the wise manager would exert his 
utmost to realise this integration. Another thing, to be considered is 
about the fullest utilisation of each factor, i.e. its' fullest employment. 
Productivity of a factor depends on its fuller employment as also that 
of other factors, working with it. In case, these other factors are not 
fully employed, this particular factor would be at a grave disadvantage- 
in that its efficiency may tend to fall off. There is also some amount of 
inter-substitution among the factors of production, and to the extent 
this substitution of one factor for the other is complete, (and correct)- 
in that the factor sought to be substituted for the other is of the 
right type, the process of production does not suffer; but if this is- 
not so, there is a fall in the productivity of that particular factor as also- 
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the Other combining and co ordinating factors We have, m tb 
paragraph, thrown some light on the constituents of products ity fo 
ithe problem w ould crop up time and again in our discussions of the rol 
that each factor plays m agricultural production lest it be thought tb 
one single factor could improve its productivity by itself or in isolation. 

SUUUARY 

Having surve3cd the various aspects of agricultural production 
it IS proper that we summarise the main points, made in this chaptet 
Introducing the subject with an account of tanous basic concepts 
we defined and explained the terms production and with thei 

•various implications Distinctions were made betw een gro/j and ut 
output, and production and output V» hat atficultural output is composed 
of was also brought out m detail, for this was an important poim 
bearing on the subject in hand In the nest section was discussed 
the problem luhat to produce from \anoos angles, individual and natio- 
nal, present and prospective \nd the conclusion was that tb 
prosptctne \iewpoint wws to be given createt weight than the^/ri/wj 
one The national aspect must find acceptance with the peasant 
rather than that he devotes himself to the satisfaction and pursuit of th« 
■narrow selfish and personal ends m the sphere of agricultural pro 
duction The laa> of niaxntum long run proiuctniij was next enun 
dated accordirg to this principle agricultural production should be tbe 
maximum keeping the long run prospectn e point of view We found 
on a critical examinatiun of tbe law , that this principle finds w ide accep- 
tance as the guiding one in agricultural production to be followed by 
the national government and b) wise and conscientious peasants 
This law was examined and modified in the light of sbortagtt and tur 
pluses in respect of agricultural commodities, for the reason that in 
agficulcaral production time lag is very marked We noticed various 
limitations and conditions peculiar to agiicultuial production and its 
special characteristics In the next section, captioned "adjusung farm 
production, we attacked the problem of the adjustment of a farm to 
changing conditions of the market This section was marked by 
a statement and elucidation of the problems and principles of economic 
adjustment with their application to agticniltutal production More 
interesting, from out point of Mew, is a delineation of the methods 
of adjustment, which may be adopted by the peasant to adjust his pro- 
duce to the changing conditions in the market The problems of ad 
justment were also discu«scd in ’•espect of special types of farming tbt 
may be taken up by various farmers Local and special adjustments v«c 
also taken into consideration, without which the whole argument 
•would have remained incomplete In the next section, we made a 
distinction between the factors noA agents of production and enumerated 
and classified them from the peasant's point of view We saw hov 
■factors and agents of production act in concert, also how their mutuil 
pfoducmityis heightened therein 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Distinctive conclusions were arrived at in the light of above 
•discussions, which covered a very wide ground. Various concepts 
bearing on economics of production were found pertinent to the 
field of agricultural production. Net output is important, both from 
the individual and the national points of view. Again, in the matter of 
production policy, we discovered that the individual and the national 
points of view may be reconciled with a greater emphasis on the accep- 
tance of the latter in times of stress and strain, also that the latter must 
supervene the former. It was also emphasized that production policy 
must be in accord with the principles of long-run maximum productivity. 
But to this a rider must needs be attached ; that the agricultural system 
does not stand by itself in an isolated manner. Its production 
plan, therefore, must fit in with the general production plan and this 
integration must be as close as the one sought to be achieved in the 
matter of the combination of factors of production. Farm produce 
must be adjusted to the varying conditions on the farm but this must 
not be taken to mean that the peasant is always changing his sys- 
tems to the varying market needs, for that would be an impossible task, 
rather difficut to hazard. Hence, the %’-ariations that may be effected 
must be of a minor nature, in case these have to be recurrent, and of 
major character in case these are to operate in the long term. Me- 
thods of adjustment must be such as to enable him to make change 
without much disturbing the whole range of productive forces, set in 
motion by him. The guiding principles involve a study of the theory 
of adjustment with application to the sphere of agriculture. In the 
■different farming systems, and in the case of local and special demands, 
the technique of production would differ as also its methods : in fact, 
these may have to be varied accordingly. In the section, "agents of 
production” we had a preliminary introduction to the subject to be 
thrashed below. 

The Critique. This chapter sheds light on production policies 
which may be followed by the individual and the state, in the light of 
the special considerations involved and also as an end to agricultural 
production. From the wider national point of view, the statesman 
■should look at the whole country as if it were a single enterprise and 
notice what maximises national income and also calculate what the cost 
to the nation would be if the next better alternatives were followed. The 
most direct way is to set up national budgets of costs and receipts and 
expenditures with alternative production programmes. We do not, 
liowever, want to anticipate the points made in the chapters below. 
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THE natural resources 

Natural Resources and Land— Mcaniag of “Land ’ Fertility and Location 
Other Natural Factors Irriftatioft and Drainage Functions and Chariaet 
istics— Natural Resources m Production Characteristics of Land Its Fane 
tions in Agricultural Production The Economic Aspect— Capacity of Farm 
Land Efflcieocy. Input and oulpnt Dimensions of Productivity Value of 
Land as an Agent of Production Diminishing Returns— *The ^nomc 
Explanation , Forms of the Law Astumptions and Ijmitationi Application 
toTarm Enterprises Counter cuag the Law Imporiaoce of the Law Marg a 
of Cultivation Renta and Profits Land Management — Usage of Land 
Conservation and Maintenance Intensity of Culimtion Suh-marginal and 
Unproductive Lands Management Issues Land Improvements Natural 
Resources and Factors— Topography Climate and Rainfall The Geograpiiol 
Aspect Physical Composition The Biological Factors Summary and Coo 
elusions 

Usually, the farm worker performs himself the twin functions of 
the labourer and the entrepreneur, hence we need not accord a separate 
treatment to the function of the entrepreneur and his work Three 
mam agents of production would be studied m this context land, labour 
and equipment (capital) Wc may make a reference to the work of the 
pmtepreneut in the rural set up, but not as detailed as in the case of 
other factors and agents of production Without entering on the con 
tcoversy as regards the work and the contribution of the rural eatre 
preneur, we ma) point out here that the most important single agent of 
production m the agricultural sphere is natural rtjouretj or more 
commonly known as L.W Wc shall, in this chapter, make a study 
of the various problems and issues related to natural factors and land 
though in the chapters to follow , wc shall examine the economic aspects 
of land in the act of production In agriculture land and natun! 
resources far outweigh other factors of production, for the business of 
agriculture is mainly confined to the usage and exploitation of land 
and the other natural resources, to which attention will be draw n pre 
sently Agriculture could hardly be a working proposition without the 
use and exploitation of the natural resources, just as industr}, without 
machinery and labour It is, therefore, that we turn our attention to the 
discussion of land, before unravelling the problems connected with it 

NATURAL RESOURCES AND I AND 

We discuss how natural resources and land influence and determine 
the pattern of agricultural production A slight distinction maj be 
drawn between, ‘ lutural resources” and “land the natural resources 
may be said to include all tbe diflierent resources which nature his 
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bestowed on the farmer and the farming region, such as climate, topo- 
graphy and situation; while land may be strictly spoken of as land 
whether under cultivation, or not. Either is dispensable to the pro^ 
cess of agricultural production. In fact both land and natural regions 
form one single unit of productive agents and are to a great extent in- 
separable from each other. Without natural resources, such as topo- 
graphy and climate to assist land in its fertility and productivity, land 
would become useless as an agent of production. At the same time, 
without land performing its functions of production in a correct 
and efficient manner, the natural resources such as climate and 
location would be of little avail. Hence, it is that though visibly it 
is land (alone) that may be (seemingly) plaidng a more important 
part in the process of production, it is only in conjunction with 
bther natural ' resources that the nature and character of agricultural 
operations as also the quantit5' of agricultural output is determined. 
It is desirable, therefore, to place these twin factors as inseparable 
from each other and then to view the problem from the agricultural 
angle. Indeed all types of economic activity require the assistance 
of natural resources and land to complete their production, but 
agricultural activities increasingly use land for the initiation of these 
operations. Agriculture makes the greatest demand on this agent of 
production. In ordinary parlance, land includes natural resource, for 
it is contended that when a man buys a certain piece of land, use transae- 
iion includes the use of air, sunshine, and rainfall all natural factors. 
This is true, but such natural factors as the locale of the piece of land 
and the special situation may vary from piece to piece and plot to 
plot ; these are purchased along with land; still there are 
certain other natural factors that are not so intimately connected with 
land under question, for example, the slope of the region and the direction 
of the winds are not purchased along with land. It is better, also, 
for reasons of clarity to regard these factors as rather separate in order 
that we may understand and appreciate better the implications of the 
same. But since land is the most important factors and the more 
important of the two, we initiate this survey with defining land. 

'Meaning of l^and. Land, in the sense in which we use this term in 
this chapter, means not only the earth’s surface but also natural properties 
that are associated with it, namely, sunlight, climate and rainfall, etc. 
Factors of location and situation, fertility and reproductive powers are 
associated with it. All these adjuncts are to be included in land in so far 
as they contribute to the productivity of land and affect its use. It 
is often pointed out that much of the land today is capital-invested and 
should not be regarded as land but as capital. The contention is that 
much of the 'land is man-made and hence it is either the product of labour 
or capital invested in it by man. Be that as it may, the fact remains that 
man-made properties also behave like natural ones, or they would 
not contribute to the productivity and efficiency of land. The pro- 
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perties that man imparts to land by his uork and labour and investmentj 
are in accord v/ith the natural ones * he merely reinforces thetiC 
For instance, a piece of land that has been given a dose of fertilizers 
becomes more productive for the simple reason that this particuhr 
plot has Its natural productive qualities reinforced b) this addition 
for artificial nutrients behave in a manner nearly the same as the natrnf 
fertilising agents do Or they set in motion forces that aid natural agents 
and attain increase m fertility Hence, w e concede that land must not be 
regarded as belonging to the same category as capital, for that voulj 
confuse the issue Land must be treated as an agent of production 
distinct from other agents of proeluciion Land includes soils or plots 
cleared for the purpose of cultivation for the purpose of proMdine 
floor space for cattle or for their grazing grounds Land also includes 
natural qualities that are beyond man’s control and influence, and lie 
outside the scope of modification by him such as climate This is vhat 
we understood by the term land as used in Agricultural Econonics 

^trtihty eud Locatton Much importance has been attached to the 
twin aspects of fertility and location in the cnjfucration of factors of 
prediction in the ‘natural resources group In fact those tuo are 
the most important and inherent qualities of land The attributes to 
good land lie in fertility and location Indeed these arc the most basic 
rf the qualities of good land s land well situated is vorth the bother of 
hav mg It, as also a land m ic*i is fertile , on the other hand, land aitli 
low fertility and or bad situation is not u orth a penny Hence spec at 
importance attaches to these twin aspects of land Fertility is an oter 
all term and includes set ctal other factors such as retention of moisture 
land and its soil structure In a way, it is an index of the economic value 
of land from the agricultural point of view I ocation is another 
constituent of land values, it informs us as to the situation of land the 
cm ironmcnt it is located in and the place it is to occupy in the social and 
economic set up of the regional econonn It is possible that a less 
fertile region could be made more fertile and a badly located place, more 
centrally situated, by the improvement of land and locale Bv adding 
fertilisers and nutrients to land, the less fertile regions could certainlr 
be made more fei’tilc, and by the improvement of the means of transport 
the difTicuIlics in the way of bad situation and location could certainlr 
be overcome All this is within the realm of possil ilit/, but all this *ilJ 
cost a lot and even then the amounts of effort and money expende I m 
these may not repai tber selves m the torm of gams achie ed 
A naturally fertile region of agricultural cultivation may be fat superior 
to another which has been artificially raised to that level, also a more 
centrally located and better situated plot (in respect of water resources 
and Similar factors and accessories) may alw ay s remain superior to the 
one to which all these have been provided at some cost Fertility and 
location, therefore, hav e to be regarded as of national importance and 
categorised in the class of natural xesources and land 
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Othtr Natural Factors. Among the other natural factors M’hich 
may deserve special and separate mention, we might allude to topography, 
climate, slope of the land, and soil structure. While the last may be- 
included in “land”, (the reason being that land, which is used for culti- 
vation is associated with the af.ributes of fertility, an important consti- 
tuent of which is soil structure) the others stand out as independent 
factors and must be thought of as distinct from land, but included in 
“natural resources”. Topngrapbj may be very important factor influenc- 
ing production on land and also responsible for the pattern of agri- 
culture; this was brought out in an earlier chapter. The other factors, 
climate and slope of the land are also important from the point of view 
of production and cultivation and do determine the character and 
nature of the productive enterprises. They have to be enumerated as 
such, for though they may be associated with land, they are not, strictly 
speaking, inherent in the properties of land, they are external to it. And 
in this enumeration, mention must be made of the factors like altitude, 
and distance from the sea or the place that a certain piece of land occupies 
in the landscape and other such factors. This is to give an idea of various 
natural factors proposed to be treated in this chapter. We may point 
out that these natural factors not only influence the productivity of land,, 
therefore, of agriculture, but also the outlook of the man behind the 
plough or the man responsible for the upkeep of cattle, for he has to 
act -within the strict limitations of the natural forces and factors. 

Irrigation and Drainage. Land could be improved and made 
better suited for cultivation, if it is well irrigated and better drained. 
In certain lands, it is difficult to decide whether they are lands or pools; 
they arc in need of proper drainage, while in the case of other lands 
whichare often described as “dry lot”, the problem is that of irrigating’ 
them. Though these are artificial means of restoring to land, its 
natural fertility and the natural qualities, by eliminating the undesirable- 
ones, the point is that both these methods are useful in rehabilitating 
land and making it cultivation-worthy. Drainage is an important 
method of expanding the area of improved farm land. Lands which 
' are lying along the coasts and rivers, have sometimes to be drained of 
the marshes and the swamps which are infecting them. We intend 

• talking about drainage at length in our section, “reclamation of land,” 
in the next chapter, but suffice it to remind the reader that most areas- 
in the Dutch farm lands have been drained and made fit for cultivation. 

■ It is now recognised that drainage may go far to improve lands, already 
; under the plough and bring more areas under the plough. Irrigation 
is a very familiar method of bringing dry and arid lands under cultiva- 
tion and thus extending arable area. This is usually followed in nearly 
all the regions of the world to make up for the deficiencies of land,. 

• Various costly projects and plans ate under implementation in India for 
; the initiation and extension of the irrigation facilities to the various, 
dr}' lands, thirsting for water. It is being claimed that with the. 
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generation of atomic power and its application to irrigation, it will be 
•^ssible to irrigate eicn the deserts which are at present unfit for an; 
■cultn ational and other purposes But the fact to be noticed b) us h 
that the extension of irrigation means the extension of the land und« 
cultivation Also natural deficiencies are made up by drainage and 
irrigation, for land isunfit for cultivation orforany other farming pur 
pose if it IS ill provided with water or provided with an excess of water 
It maj be pointed out here that the purpose of this section has been to 
elucidate the role that the natural factors play in the agricultural sector, 
to bring out their importance and to assess the relative x alues of land and 
other natural factors (enumerated above) for the agricultural operations 
and enterprises We have also, incidentally, mentioned the factors that 
jnight aid the natural forces in their operation or make up for the natural 
dcficienacs Assessed m th s chapter is the relative contribution of 
land and other factors to the furtherance of the agricultural activities 
And this preliminary survey is an important link in the analysis 

FUNCTIOHS AND CHARACTERISTICS 

Turning out attention to the functions and characteristics of land 
•and other natural resources in the field of production, we find that 
they are indispensable to agricultural production While it is possible 
to economise the use of land in industry and commerce, it is hardl) 
•feasible to do so in agricultural pursuits, if we wish to reap the best 
out of It True, that land could be economised with the introduction 
and extension of scientific methods and intensive forms of culture, 
but the fact, that this mav be not of a substantial character, 
needs to be noted We can raise larger produce from a smaller plot of 
land by intensive methods of cultivation, still we could not dispense 
•with land altogether Land (and a minimum area of it) must always be 
required for the purposesof cultivation and even for other agricultural 
pursuits And then intensive forms of cultivation could not be 
introduced at will they do cost a lot and that way economy in the land 
use may be offset by the raised cost of farming Hence, a consideration 
of the most important functions and characteristics of land from 
the agricultural point of view would repay us In this section is 
Mewed the role of natural factors m production, non agricultural and 
Agricultural as well For that as an important aspect of the place 
that they occupy in general economic production With this 
preliminary observation regarding the place of these natural agenn 
an the general economic set up, we sfiaff assess the cfiaracteristia 
of land from that point of mcwt • this, again, is an imporuot 
Jink in the argument as presented here In the next para are gtrea 
the functions of land in regard to agricultural production . this is im 
portant for an understanding of the main issues attending economic 
usage of land in the agricoltutal sector. Bearing this in mmd, wc 
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assess the importance of natural factors in agricultural and non-agricul- 
tural work. 

’Natural Resources in Production. Natural resources play a great 
part in determining the general economic outlook of the country, for 
they have an important say in the matter of agricultural production, and 
through that sector, have a bearing on the rest of the productive acti- 
vities. In regard to agricultural production, their place is very signi- 
ficantly of a conclusive character. The cultivation of certain crops and 
fruits could not be carried on in unsympathetic natural environ- 
ments: certain climates are a necessary pre-requisite for the cultivation 
■of certain crops. Similarly, topographical considerations might far 
outweigh others in the launching out of certain agricultural enterprises. 
It may be stated without fear of contradiction that the complexion 
of farming enterprises is determined and shaped out by the interplay 
of natural factors. In this way, (through the agricultural operations), 
the influence of the natural factors and resources is of great consequence 
for the national economic activities in general. This is the indirect 
bearing the natural resources have on the general pattern of the eco- 
nomy. But theix significance is not only of an indirect nature, they have 
a direct bearing on the pattern and design of the non-agricultural acti- 
vities. In a country where climatic conditions are forbidding, the 
nature of industrial activities may be indoor for it is not possible 
to work outdoors. Where climate is tolerable, economic operations 
are often mostly of an outdoor nature. In the hilly tracts, the mode 
of economic pursuits is altogether different from the one followed in the 
plains. Along the coastal areas, the nature of professional pursuits 
is significantly local, typical of the coastal regions. It can be safely 
concluded in the light of this analysis that the occupational set-up of 
man is largely determined by forces of a natural order. It may be con- 
ceded that the recent scientific advancements have conquered the visibly 
invincible forces of nature, but the fact remains that nature still domi- 
nates the sphere of man’s occupational distribution, as the cost of instal- 
ling such apparatus to enable man to fight out nature completely 
is ver}^ costly indeed and such installations are only peculiar to the richer 
and the more highly industrialised sections of the world economy, while 
the backward and the transitional economies follow the dictates of nature 
to a very large extent. In still another manner, the natural forces and 
resources affect the natural economic pattern. In the absence of certain 
natural resources, advancement is much hampered and of a 
different complexion than what it would be, with these resources 
at hand. If certain minerals are available, the industrial and commer- 
cial set-up would be different from what it would be otherwise. We 
have seen how tapping of the oil resources in the favoured regions has 
made their economies very much flourishing. Hence the irresistible 
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conclusion is that the economy of Ac country is much affected, directly 
and indirectly, by the natural resources, including land (and its distn- 
bution among various uses) and whether those natural resources arc 
or not correctly utilised in that economy * 

Characteristics oj L-and Land has some important characteristics 
from the points of view of agriculture and of economics. The mote 
distinct are the following land is, more than any other factor of pro- 
duction, subject to the law of diminishing returns, secondly, it is scarce 
in quantity, and thirdly, it is heterogeneous in quality A discussion of 
the implications of the law of diminishing return in its bearing on the 
economic activities in general and the agricultural activities in paru- 
cularwill follow in a separate section, sufbee it to say here that though 
oAer industries also eaperience this law at a later stage, agriculture 
does so at a very early stage of its operational routine The 
general statement of the law points to the fact of the general trend of 
successive doses of labour and capital input to result in diminishing out- 
put for additional units We must, for reasons of clarity of thought, 
postpone the discussion of this law to a later section, tihete we study 
us fullest implications in respect of agricultural conditions and of the 
economy m general The second characteristic is that land is limited 
in quantity, the point that needs to be emphasued ss that tihile other 
factors ate capable of increase by man, land is not so easily 
subject to this action. I.and is not reproducible in the same sense 
as the other factors of production are In a way, labour is also repro- 
ducible, for by following a certain population policy increase and 
decrease of population could be brought about by the State 
or the planning authority. More land can only to be added to the 
stock already in the present-day world by means of reclamation 
procedure. The possibilities of reclamation are not inexhaustive : 
they are very much limited in the present-day world, hence, too, and is 
limited. The quantitative hnutztion of land has a /iro fold implication, 
in the first place, the land area of Ac world is by itself limited and 
secondly, large sectors of Ac tiforld’s land area are of no use for 
agricultural operations. The first point is self explanatory, the total 
area of the world’s surface is Imuted, and Ae area devoted to the habi 
tation of man or known to him is also hmited. In the second instance, 
the estimate is Aat only about onc-nmA of the total world land is avail- 
able for cultivation purposes. This is because of the fact that a larger 
area is under mountains, lakes, and towns, etc. This point has signifi- 
cance for population theorists, MalAus based bis entire populauon 
Aesis on t^s fact of Ae limitedness of the land tesouices of the world 
tis-a-vts global population. Food supplies, in his opinion, were arcums- 
cribed bo A by the limitation of land and also Ae impact of the trend of 
Ae diminishing returns on the system of food production. It is luck) 
indeed, Aat his gnm predictions have not come out true in certain 
communities. In larger parts of Ac world, Ae predictions of Malthus, 
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which were based on this scarcity factor in regard to land, have proved 
to be considerably correct. While the war on dimirUshing returns has 
been successfully waged by the agricultural scientist, world’s resources 
in respect of scarce lands have not yet been expanded, they have altered 
very little, if at all. The nexf characteristic, heterogeneity of land, is 
responsible for greater and more intensive cultivation in certain regions. 
The heterogeneous character of land is derived from the complex of fer- 
tility associated with varying soil types, altimdes, topography, its slopes 
and climatic aspects. It is also possible that varying simational aspects 
of lands are responsible for this heterogeneity. Heterogeneity of land 
is of great importance, for the simple reason that its varying fertilities 
make it suited to various crops, for if all lands were of a homogeneous 
character, the result would have been a monotony of production and 
a veri' narrow range of the crops that could have been cultivated in 
that certain region. Hence heterogeneity is also a boon, in that lands 
become variously useful for quite a number of uses and yield a very 
large range of crops and other produce. And no t%vo tracts could ever 
be identical, for even if they were in respect of fertility, soil structure, 
climate, sunshine, slope configuration, altitude, and rainfall they could 
never be so in point of situation and location. No two soils could be 
identically located with respect to accessibility, geography and environs. 
Hence this aspect of heterogeneity is a very significant characteristic 
of lands and soils and agricultural production. 

Its Functions in Agricultural Production. Broadly speaking, 
the main productive (agricultural) functions of land are three : 
supplying the “floor space”, supplying minerals, and supplying 
conditions essential for the growth of plants. The first turn are 
also important, though they may not be so regarded from the 
strictly agricultural and farming point of view. But a deeper examina- 
tion would expose the absurdity of the contention, that agricultural 
production is only concerned with the growing of plants, of the raising 
of pasture crops, for the sustenance of livestock reared on cattle 
farms. The fact is that every act of production must have some 
floor space on which it is to be conducted : "without this minimum 
of floor space even the process of industrialisation could not be earned 
out. The jirst and foremost function of land is to provide^ this floor 
space for towns, industries and farms. Without this, production would 
be inconceivable. Again, from the agricultural point of view, the re- 
quirements in regard to floor space aremuch larger, both absolutely and 
relatively speaking. In an absolute sense, the farmer needs land for 
his cropping operations, while relatively spealuog he requires much 
more land than does any other person, say the industrialist or the com- 
mercial trader. And then the farmer does require much larger expanses 
of land in relation to the scale of his industry than does any 
other entrepreneur. That is why even now, so much of the world’s 
land is devoted to agricultural pursuits even in the highly 
industrialised countries like U.K. and U.S.A. The second characteristic 
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IS that land supplies minerals, this is also relevant from the farming point 
of view, though not vcrj directly speaking The fertilisers required for 
the maintenance of the land’s productivity at the same level are 
mined, and therefore, the availaoility of these have a bearing on 
land fertility Even directl) , underground resources, not onl> m respect 
of the minerals, but also m r«pccr of water, so neccssar} for the irn 
gation of land, often comes from artesian and tube wells, which might 
hat c been installed Hence this, too, is pertinent from the point of view 
of land fcrtilit) and agriculture In the fbtrj place land is the most 
important single source for the supply of factors favourable for 
the raising and dctelopment of standing crops and for plant growth 
It may be pointed out land $ functions in this respect arc manifold , it 
supplies growing plants with nutrients out of Its own store of natural 
resources it catches rainfall and stores it and gives it hack to plants in 
the form of the much needed food material it absorbs the heat of the 
sun, and bj con\erting the soil material into the acceptable nutrients 
helps m the process of plant growth And it furnishes the medium 
through which physical, chemical and biological processes convert 
soil nutrients into materials for the growth of plants • it also supports 
growing plants All these functions that the soils perform are re 
laicd to the maintenance of their fertility which, to the farmer, is the 
manifestation of the source of the growth for plants and crons Soil 
fertility, m this context, includes all factors, climatic, geological, bio- 
logical, mycological and subterranean, necessary for the growth and 
detclopitient of crops The functions of the soil, related to the mam 
tenance and improscment of its fertility, arc of paramount importance 
to the farmer and the policy-maker alike, without this fertility, theconti 
nuance of the growth of plants and the maintenance ofliiestnckand 
cattle would be well nigh impossible It is suffiaent to say that sod 
fenility 1$ essential to farming operations 

THE ECOSOilIC ASPECT 

Hasing assessed the mote important functions of land (and 
natural resources), wc turn to the discussion of iheit economic 
aspects Vie analvse m rather detail, capacity, and efficiency, 
input and output, of land and then assess what the dimensions 
of productiMty arc in this context. How would the efficiency of 
land be measured ’ This will gi%c us an idea of the salue of land 
as an agent of ptoducuon The law of dimitushing returns m its 
beating on farm land will be discussed and the importance of this law 
of production brought out Also will this law be applied to the pro- 
ducts e process as it works itself out on the farm Wc may discover 
w hat the margin of cultivation m respect of land is and how this nurgia 
of cultivation responds to changes in ptodueme processes A distmc 
tion is to be made betw cen pro& and rents The object of this section 
IS to bring out clearly the economic aspects of land, their contribution 
to the products c process and the importance therein. The productivity 
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of land IS limited by its capacity, while the input-output relations 
determine the range of its productivity. But we shall have to know what 
the dimensions of productivity are if we wish to gauge that 
That will give us an idea of the productivity of land and therefore its 
value in agricultural production. And then it 'fits in the law of diminish- 
ing returns with reference to land, for this will provide us with the 
prospective land productivity or its permanent value to agricultural 
enterprises. We shall study the law in all its various aspects. A study 
of the margin of cultivation, in this context, will inform us about the 
utility of land in the productive process. That may provide a 
clue to the distribution of land in its various uses. In this connection 
would a reference be made to the explanation of rents and profits. In 
short, all the various economic aspects of the problem are studied in 
rather detail. 

Capacity of Farm Land. Farm land varies in its economic 
capacity measured in terms of the doses of labour and capital and the 
units thereof, which could be associated with it, with a view to obtaining 
maximum output. This is an explanation pregnant with certain impli- 
cations. In th& first place, the object of investing more and more units of 
labour and capital is to secure, optimum results. ‘‘Optimum results” mean 
maximum production that is possible in a certain set of circumstances 
and economic development, for in a higher stage, the output is definitely 
raised, while in a backward economy it is likely to be lower. Hence the 
implication is that investments in land are consistent with a certain 
amount of precision in regard to successive units of capital and labour. 
Capacity is measured by the doses of labour and capital, (in the measure 
of their units) that could be profitably invested in land. It is dependent 
on rainfall, climate, topography, texture of the soil and crops grown. 
In regard to the last, the fact remains that certain types of crops may 
be more suited to that land than others. With more suitable crops, 
the capacity of land is bound to rise. We aim at optimum productivity; 
and this could not be attained without growing the right type 
of crops, that suit the land most. Hence a correct estimate 
would only be gained when the correct crops are cultivated. For ins- 
tance clayey lands have greater capacity with reference to certain crops, 
for which sandy soils do not have. In other words, lands with high 
clayey capacity admit of a greater intensity of cultivation in the 
production of certain crops than the lands with low capacity. More 
intensive cultivation could be carried on in the lands having, greater 
capacity than on lands with lower capacity : this is apparent. 

Efficiency, Input andOutput. Economic efficiency of land is measured 
in terms of the value of the product per unit of labour and capital, 
expended on it. This means that efficiency is measured in terms of output 
per unit of input, i.e. the input-output relation. We need to be clear about 
the terms “input” and “output” before we could understand the term 
“efficiency”. By “input” is meant the investment of doses of labour 
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andcaptial that are expended ona certain piece of land If a few units of 
labour and capital are expended on a plot of land the input of that land 
js low.and we By CA/ptf/ is meant the produce that is gamed 

out of the investment But it must not be understood that by input 
■we understand the units of labour and capital per unit of the land, that 
would be Its eapaaij We only measure the units of land 
and labour (investment) m total terras In vicvP of this, output could 
be described as the produce obtained out of land The ratio of output 
to inpAt IS us tfficuney Efficiency is, therefore, the output per unit ot 
input on the land Capattiyi^ measured as the per acre of land 
This input output ratio or efficiency is an important measure by which 
comparative values could be established in respect of the different pieces 
of land differently situated In regard to input output relations, it 
may be pointed out that we may distinguish between the land input, 
or the amount of the fertilisers and such qualities that already inhere 
m land, and the input, that is secured through mechanical means 
and that which is due to the new fertilizers This land input is paid for 
by the price of the land, \vhi\e machi/it input i$ jij terms of capital invested 
tn Usui Rtid croft in^Kt, laboMt -and fertdvstss «ptndtd AW these 
various inputs ha^ e to be considered by a farmer who js to calculate 
the input output relations Another point is that we have to take the 
ppejj output of the farm and not its uet output, which is calculated by 
subtracting the cimenses of culuvation front its gross produce 
For the purposes of calculating the efficiency of land, we need the gross 
output and not the net output of the land Vv'hen calculated in this 
manner, we arrive at the efficiency of land, which, to repeat, is measured 
in terms of input output ratios for it 

Dimtnsions of Praductmt) Having gamed an idea of the efficiency 
and capaaty of land, we now proceed to measure the dimensions of 
productivity so that a scientific assessment of the productivity of the 
different pieces of land be gained, and also a comparative view of the 
same To put it very briefly, we might say that capacity and efficiency 
are the twin dimensions of “producUvity” Merely by comparing the 
output of the two pieces of land, it would not be possible to gam an 
idea of the comparative yields, for that might be due to its greater input 
on the basis of more fcttihzers, ot more labour expended on that 
piece of land or it might be due to better equipment used for that 
particular piece of land, a number of different factors could as well be 
responsible for the increased output on one piece of land as against 
anorher, supposing that the two pieces of land were identical in sizeand 
chemical structure Hence a moreaccuratc measure is needed On the 
one hand, we could gam a comparative idea by its efficiency But this 
also •would be misleading, for it is just possible that more input which 
has been expended on one piece of land may be due to us greater 
capaaty hence more accurate comparisons are only possible on the basis 
of capacity being taken into account The reason u that the greater tx 
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•penditure incurred in respect of input in a certain piece of land is often 
the main cause of higher output of that land. More labour and capital 
should have been expended on the other piece of land, but that was not 
possible in view of the low capacity of that other land to absorb more 
labour and capital, which could have been expended on it; if more 
labour and capital, in the form of more fertilisers, irrigation facilities 
and better equipment had been invested on that land the result would 
not have been an increased productivity, possible to secure by a better 
absorption of labour and capital: th’at would be labour and capital wast- 
ed. Hence the comparison must also be initiated in terms of capacity 
•of land. A correct comparison could be couched in terms of both capa- 
•city and efficiency and not in terms of either. The gross product is equal 
to capacity multiplied by efficiency. In order to find out a good and 
correct comparative view of the relative productivities of two or more 
pieces of land, the twin factors of efficiencj’^ and capacity must be taken 
into account. In order to compare the worth of the two grades of land, 
one has to find out the number of capacity units per acre of land and 
then the efficiency per unit of capacity. This means that productivity 
is the efficiency per unit of capacity or the efficiency-capacity ratio. 
Thus the relative worth of the two units of land and their relative 
productivity can be found out. 

Valae of Land as an Agent of Prodnction. The more important 
thing from the economic point of view is the value of a piece 
of land from production angle. The economist is concerned 
with the value of land as an agent of production. In this connection, 
confusion must be cleared regarding the term “value”, which, in this 
context, need not be understood as being the same thing as implied in 
the last chapter, farm management, where value was thought of 
as being the outcome of the process of evaluation. We do not want to 
•evaluate the two pieces of land separately, but would prefer to assess 
their relative values, from the point of view of productivity. It is 
intended to gauge the value.of a piece of land as an agent of production. 
Bearing this in mind, we can enunciate the main principles. In compar- 
ing two pieces of land, physical productivity is not a safe measure, we 
need also think of location and the relation that a certain piece of land 
bears in respect of the marketability of its produce. A farmer intending 
to go in for a piece of land, must take into consideration topography 
fertility and the location of the land. In fact, the physical and chemical 
properties of land are greatly influenced by its locational and situa- 
tional factors in respect of that piece of land. This is because heat 
and moisture (factors responsible for fertility and topography of the 
soil) are variable from place to place. The composition of the rocks and 
the structure of the sub-soil are greatly influenced by geography. In 
addition to these factors, there are natural conditions which vary^ from 
place to place. There are also variations in the social conditions, 
which influence the marketing of the produce and indirectly the pro- 
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ductivity of the land under consideration This is understandable 
HI view of the fact that larger populations arc influenced bj- 
social and environmental factors, often the determinants of rural 
settlements The variations in density arc explained by physical factors 
though we are more concerned with the effect of these variations 
and not with the causes of the same We have to appreaate that this 
means better marketability of certain agricultural produce, and low 
marketability in respect of certain other places Land, therefore, tanes 
greatly in its economic productiMiy;lthat is, the productivity of land from 
the point of view of Eeonea$cs It is in consideration of both its 
economic and physical productivities, as calculated above, that the 
value of a certain piece of land, as an agent of production is arrived it. 

DIMINISMINC RETURNS 

The law of diminishing returns has an important bearing 
on the choice of decisions that a farmer makes in regard to the 
degrees of intensity of cultivation of his land This law is regarded 
by certain economists as of universal application to mdusttv and 
agriculture In the words of Marshall, the statement of the law i$ 
as under: "Anv increase in capital and labour applied in the eultnatioti 
of land causes in general a less than proportionate increase in tbeamouur 
of produce raised, unless it happens to coincide with an improvement 
in the arts of agriculture ” This statement regards land as fixed factor 
of production, but the law also holds good when labour or capital and 
not land is the fixed factor A diminishing increase in the amount 
of output IS the result of an increasing input of doses of labour 
and capital This law establishes the input output relations as dcdiii 
ing progressive!) The essence of the law, as enunciated by Marshall, 
IS that the successively increasing inputs of any factors of ptoductioa 
applied to the fixed amount of other factors of production will after 
a certain point, tend to produce diminishing returns from each additional 
umt of input In economic terminology, the marginal productivity of 
land goes on increasing at a dwmmshmg rate To a point, the marginal 
output may also increase, but after that pointthis also begins to de- 
crease The shorter phases of increasing output ucrc also coincidecHl 
with the most rapid increase in the total output After the output begins 
to decline, dimimshing returns set in, i e the rate of increase in the toul 
output IS a dimimshing one The incremental increase m the total output 
IS on a decreasing basis in the economic language, we sa) that the mat 
ginal returns are decreasing After a certain point, the marginal outputs 
become negative and the total output may become aero At this stage, 
the additional inputs of labour and capital were not only wasted but 
were actually harmful to the soil (in the light of the biological facts out 
lined m an earlier chapter) for they result in lowering the total output. 
This IS the explanation of the trend towards decreasing returns 
And this trend is based on common sense. What it means m otdi 
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narjr language is that it could not be assumed that by doubling input 
we could also double output; if we double tbe amount of tbe seed, tbe 
farmer knows that tbe output may not be doubled and similarly by 
expending double tbe sum on equipment be could not double tbe 
amount of tbe produce from tbe farm. This is a physical phenomenon. 

Economic Explanation. By expressing the physical output 
and input in monetary terms, the law could be translated into economic 
terms. Thus the financial and monetary series of investments, inputs 
and outputs could be found out and the law borne out, but that would 
not change its character, although it may mean a retranslation of the 
law in monetary terms. The marginal input of a factor of production 
is compared with the marginal output or return of that factor. And 
when we initiate this comparison, we find that the ratios go on declining. 
Optimum intensity of cultivation is reached at the point of equilibrium, 
where the cost of the marginal input is just covered by the value of 
marginal output. A higher intensification of cultivation would be 
not remunerative, for the cost of this additional input may be 
much higher than the return obtained from the marginal investment. 
A lower intensity of cultivation and input would fail to earn a maximum 
profit : that is why this point is known as the point of maximum output 
or the optimum point. The optimum in respect of any single factor 
is known to the farmer by his own experience. The optimum degree 
of intensity of a productive factor which is used in combination with 
another factor or factors is reached when the cost of the marginal input 
is equal to the value of the marginal output. The farmer has to reckon 
with this trend, not in respect of the different factors of production, 
hut also in respect of the different farms. He does not weigh the pro- 
fits gained from one single enterprise only but from a number of them; 
this means that he has to deal with farming as a whole. This further 
complicates the problem for it extends the application of the law to the 
whole field of economic enterprises in the charge of a farmer. He 
would distribute his resources in such a manner that the law of diminish- 
ing returns is not permitted to bring about a greater loss to his enter- 
prises as a whole. He might increase his investment in an enterprise 
where the gains are high and decrease his investment in other enterprises 
where these are low, i.e. where the decreasing returns have set in. We 
shall have occasion to advert to this analysis in another section where 
we analyse agricultural costs in relation to their outputs, but it may be 
emphasized here that the law is operative in the cost-output analysis too. 
When the crop is being produced under the conditions of decreasing 
returns,the farmer has to be careful about this trend which cautions him 
against an intensification of cultivation. The practical point to appre- 
ciate is that the last additions to high-yielding crops tend to cost mote 
than do the initial increases; and the farmer should be careful that he 
does not pass the point of optimum production. The advent of the 
law of decreasing returns is a signal that this point is near. The com- 
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mon belief that high production means low costs pet unit is not always 
true m the light of this analysis In both livestock and crop production 
the farmer, m contrast to the industrialists, is not able to increase the 
produce by increasing the inputs for then the law. of decreasing returns 
may nullify his efforts and the increased produce may only be secured 
at a higher cost per unit There is, therefore, much less scope for the 
expansion of agricultural output than foe the industrialist to increase 
his output The farmer would, in the circumstances noted above 
rtend to produce a better and more rcmuncrati\e combination of the 
various types of farm product in order that he may be able to offset the 
Jaw of diminishing returns Still, a may be pointed out that a low cost 
and high yield are not the only ends They are ju*t the means to 
another end The farmer s final concern is with the contribution that 
each enterprise makes to lus profits as a whole On a strict occomtancj 
basis, the enterprise may show loss still it is w orth w'hile from the farm 
mg point of view as a whole If it is a complementary enterprise the 
farmer has to continue on w ith « for the simple reason that it w ould be 
vet) essential for the success ot the major entcrpiise and make that 
one a mote paying proposition But if it is a supplementary enterprise, 
the contribution that this can make is to help m the reduction of the 
costs of running the other enterprises Fconomic efficiency, therefore, 
does not depend on the law of diminishing returns, nor does it depend 
on efTorts to set the law of diminishing returns at nought Economic 
efriciency is measure 1 by the amount of utilization of all the facton used 
in the process of production or m the terms of the total output of 
the tarmasa whole as a tunction of the combined costs of toul 
inputs used in various enterprises taken as a whole Thus the 
practical application of the law of diminishing returns is limited 

Forms of the Loa It may be of interest to note the various forms 
of the law of diminishing returns There is in iheyir// instance the 
law of /c/tf/ diminishing returns, which means that the total returns 
begin to diminish, this point being reached w hen the marginal returns 
Jiave fallen to zero, for as long as the incremental returns accrue the 
law of total diminishing returns docs not operate The position in 
dicatcd by the point w here the total leturns or the total output begins 
to fall off to negative quantities, the diminishing returns are a marked 
and absolute fact This point may be reached m the farming or the 
cultivation processes Setondlj there is the law of diminishing 
Marginal returns, this is the law usually spoken of in ccononuc analysis 
This law only provides a comparison of the input output rations on the 
incremental and marginal bases The point zero may not have been 
reached but the returns may have begun falling, this means that the 
optimum point has been crossed The third form of the law is the law of 
<limmishing tfirrtfj# returns, this law is a statement of the trend of 
average output ot returns which begin falling This is what the average 
farmer calculates, for calculations based on marginal returns of crops 
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could onl}- be made with great amount of eflfort and may involve 
more accurate calculations on the basis of the accountancy methods. The 
total diminishing returns give an indication of the unprofitabilit}* of the 
enterprise as a whole, and this point will not be crossed even by the most 
daring of the farmers, for that will bring about a total collapse of invest- 
ment, which is likely to become completely unremunerative and 
the return quite unprofitable. Marginal returns when they begin to 
decline, give a warning to the more conscientious and calculating farmer 
who is maintaining records and accounts of the enterprise that he has 
undertaken. This point is worthy of consideration, and is the opitmum 
in the farming business. The third point, the point of diminishing 
average returns, though reached a little later than that of diminishing 
marginal returns is the one which could provide an indicator to the 
farmer, of average intelligence, who wants a rough and ready measure 
of the best utilisation of his investment. No doubt, this will, 
theoretically, not be the correct indication, but still it is a measure of 
great practical value and a utility to the average farmer. 

A-ssumplions and Umitations. .There are certain assumptions under- 
lying the laws. Theyfrr/ is that land is already being used in the best 
possible manner. This implies that no more experiments in the matter 
of selection of crops and lands and their mutual suitability have to be 
made. The farmer knows how much he has to produce and on what 
lands and of what crops. Cultivation is carried on in a satisfactory 
manner approved by the farmer. Adequate amounts of labour and 
capital have already been sunk in the farm business to the best advan- 
tage. It is possible that a particular piece of land is under-cultivated, 
that is that plot may yield not diminishing but increasing returns. Hence 
the allied assumption is that land has been used to the best possible 
advantage and in the best possible manner. Another one is that agri- 
cultural skill and knowledge, technique and methods of cultivation 
remain the same; there is no new discover}' which may improve the 
methods of cultivation, nor is there a possibility of the same while the 
cultivation process is on; this implies that other things remain the same 
or the law is’working only in the static state. Nor is there any new dis- 
covert' of new resources, or any other scientific discovery and improve- 
ment in the matter of technique. If a new invention or change is brought 
about the law may fail to apply. With greater appheation of technique 
and science and to the sphere of agriculture, the law is held in check. 
Still, it may be pointed out that the operation of the law is not com- 
pletely stopped, it is merely suspended; the tendency is there but the law 
is only overcome with increasing application of scientific and technical 
advancement. It has to be conceded that these bold assumptions may 
be conspicuous by their total absence in the sphere of agriculture. It is 
not a fact that land is already being used to the best advantage, for that 
is quite an impossible thing, one could never say that the present usage 
of land is the ideal one. And the second assumption that other 
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things remain equal or that there ate no other changes in the scien- 
tific process or in the agricultural technique, is also one that does not 
actually operate m the present age, when the pace of scientific pro- 
gress IS most rapid. Hence to assume that the other things will remain 
equal and unchanged is to assume something impossible. Agricultural 
progress IS atitsheightand technical progress in the sphere of agncul- 
ture, rapid indeed Still, regardless of these assumptions, the law does not 
operate due to the existence of certain factors that may be noted nor. 
In the first place, impro«mcnis in the methods of cultivation may 
nullify the law. As pointed out above, these improvements are being 
fast implemented by the agriculturist today, for he is more wide awake 
to the nature and character of technical advancements that are being 
brought about in his sphere. Rotation of crops, improved seeds, 
modern implements, and like may explain why the operation of the 
law has been suspended. It is pointed out that the niggardliness of nature 
must, sooner or later, assert itself though in a latent design, thus ptoiing 
that the law does operate though m an invisible manner. The second 
limitation is with regard to a better assortment of labour and capital 
which the enlightened farmer now utilises, this tends to neutralise the 
trend to diminishing returns Hence to say that the farmer would not 
be on the look out to adopt mote progressive and fruitful assortments of 
labour and capital units, is to suggest something unworthy to expect 
of even the most negligent, careless, uneducated and unprogtessire 
farmer. Hence, the common rule seems to be that the farmers are on 
the look out for the adoption of belter and more progressive com 
binations of agents of production Again, on new soils the law is unable 
to operate, for virgin soils when brought under the plough, will obet 
the law of increasing returns and not that of decreasing returns Virgin 
farms have better stores of nutrients of plant food, provided to them by 
nature; hence, they are better fitted to produce more than proportionate 
returns and would not let the law of decreasing returns operate on their 
soils. In the prospective sense, the law may not operate. Another 
limitation that may be pointed out, is that the law may also be inoperauvc 
if resources are obtained at a lower and a lesser cost, for the law, viewed 
from the cost point of view, is the law of increasing cost. With increased 
possibility of obtaining the raw materials of production, at a lower 
cost, the trend may not result in increased cost. 

Appltcahon to Farm Ejiitrprises Applying the law' to agnculturil 
enterprises, we take cultivation first. Cultivation could either be inten 
sivc or extensive. It would be intensive, if an increasing use of the doses 
of labour and capital is made Detailcdanalysis of the law of diminishing 
returns w as made above in the light of intensive cultivation. And the 
same is not to be repeated here. It need only be pointed out that the 
last dose of labour and capital, w^ch it is thought just worth while to 
apply, IS the marginal dose. In regard to the law in ns applicauon to 
extensive cultivation, the point dtat needs to be emphasized is that the 
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supposition is that the farmer cultivates the best lands, considering both 
fertility and situation. With the expansion of his enterprises, the farmer 
goes on taking more and more lands, presumably of inferior types. 
The law of diminishing returns applies in the matter of reducing the 
additional output from these inferior lands with the same doses of labour 
and capital. The land whose produce just covers additional expenses 
•of cultivation is termed marginal land : where the farmer stops 
further extension to cultivation units, he already has. The law of dimi- 
nishing returns operates, when cultivation is extended to inferior lands 
and output or returns decrease with further additions to the units of 
cultivation. We shall have occasion to talk at length about "margi- 
nal land” and “margin of cultivation” below. In the discussion, 
above, the reference is to the quantity and not to price, for 
while the quantity has decreased, (thus establishing the operation of the 
Jaw) price may have risen and that might give a wrong impression that 
the law is inoperative. The law also applies to various agricultural 
operations. In fisheries, the available supply of fish is limited, hence 
a point is reached when an increase in investment in fisheries may 
only yield a diminishing return, i.e. a diminishing rate of the catch. But 
this refers to the cultivated and maintained fisheries, for in the high seas, 
the total supply being unlimited, there may be no such tendency. In 
regard to cattl? enterprises, the law betrays a limitation which arises 
out of the inability of the cattle to respond to an increased investment 
by 3-ielding a greater quantity of milk and other cattle products. And 
also, in another way, an increased investment in the cattle enterprise 
would only be non-remunerative after a certain point because of the fact 
that this might become unmanageable, too. In the horticultural enter- 
prises, close planting may also result in decreased output, while 
too much application of the fertilisers to fruit trees may yield less. 

Counteracting the Law. The question that may be interesting 
from the point of view of the farmer is whether the law could be 
counteracted or not . It can be said that the law seldom operates 
in the form in which it is theoretically stated, it is in a modified 
form that the law applies in the farming world, otherwise if the 
Jaw had operated in full strength, the price of the farm products 
would have always been on the upgrade. The fact is, as point- 
ed out above, that the law has only a limited application. This 
is because of the assumptions of the law not holding good and also 
because there are several limitations operative on the law. But apart 
from these considerations we can also so manage agriculture that the 
farmer could steer clear of the law. The law can be nullified and this 
has been done by farmers and scientists. Anything which improves 
the quality of land and any step that adds to the value of the }deld (not 
in terms of prices) in point of the quality of land goes to check the 
operation of the law. Better methods of tillage, the use of scientific 
means of cultivation and the application of modern technical 
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knowledge, all these methods go to check its operation In short, 
scientific cultivation, can by itself check the law In the \\ est, patu. 
cularly in the U S A and Soviet Russia, the operation of this lau has 
been effectively suspended due to the iinprn% emems in the methods of 
cultivation and in the means of transport and communication (vfueb 
keep the farmer well posted with all the latest in the science and teeb 
nique of agriculture) and the evtcnsionof marketing facilities, all thc<t 
things hate held the law in abeyance In fact, it is being doubted if the 
lav of diminishing returns IS at all operam c, in the modern world 

Importante of iht 'Law The law of diminishing returns is the 
basis of a major portion of the economic analysis It is responsible 
for the doctrines pronounced by Malthus and Ricardo The Mallhma 
ibtery of population its dismal conclusions m the light of the 

analysis offered by this law He was able to say that population increased 
faster than the food supply on the bases of two premises, m the first 
instance, he was struck with the fecundity of human beings and 
secondly, he was impressed by the law of diminishing re utns 
But the Malthusian theories stand disprov ed and discredited, ths» 
because thelawofdinUQishirtgreturnsooesnotoperatewith the saice 
intensity, as Malthus imagined Ricardo also based his tbtorj of uil 
on the conclusions of this law His assumption was that inferior lands 
hadtobecultivatedbecausethejaw of diminishing returns operated 
on superior lands The margin of cultivation descends and tent riser 
We shall presently discuss these two points m the nest paragraph It 
15 a fact that the law of tent as enunciated by Ricardo is not accepted b\ 
modern economists Again the theory of dteirthuim, as understood 
even now, is largely based on the superstructure of this Jau, for the 
theory of marginal productivity is based on the diminishing produc 
tmty(retuins) of the respective factors of production The law of dum 
nishing returns occupies a very important place in economic analysis 
Similarly in the field of agttcultuml analysis, the law still occupies w 
important place, for the simple reason that its application is mo'di' 
with reference to the sphere of agricultural activity, where land (atni)oc 
factor of producuon) is Lmited and where the exhaustion of the factors 
ofproductionis rathcipfonounccd Inview of its general acceptance 
ahe law is very pertinent to economic and agricultural analysis 

Margin of Cultivation Because of the operation of the la's d 
diminishing returns and also due to its heterogeneous qualtts 
there are many grades of land For die sake of convenience and u 
order that we may be able to group them in a manner useful from 
analytical point of view, lands have been categorised into ihn 
classes stih marginal, marginal andx^rr marginal This classification n 
with respect to cultivation and production of land Land is sub-norp'--' 
with respect to the production of any particular commodity, if 
so productive, i e when the value of the output obtained therefwo 
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advantages \ihich certain lands possess in respect of natural gift la 
respect of the element of scarcity, the quesuon of economic rent doej 
no longer remain, it is scaraty rent that is important and relevant • 
and wc should learn to distinguish between economic and scarcity rents 
It is with economic rents that we shall be concerned in this book, not 
with scarcity rents, m particular, though a passing reference may be 
made to scarcity rents, too Rent has to be distinguished from profits 
which are not the result of natural forces Profits arc the result of \ arying 
abilities of the entrepreneurs some of whom, having superior ability 
than others, could reap a much greater advantage than others and 
even convert the submarginal lands into the supermarginal ones 
This differential earning is due to the inherent abilities of these men to 
judge matters rather closely and make correct anticipations 

I-AKO MANAGEMENT 

The problem of land also requires to be tackled on man2g^ 
ment level This section is to be devoted to the solution of the 
problems of land usage, the conservation and maintenance of 
land and other management issues Land is an important part 
of the economic wealth of a country and jt is, therefore, imperative 
that land is used to the best economic advantage. The use of 
land 18 considered with special reference to its productivity aod 
the conflicts of its usage In regard to the maintenance and conse^ 
vation ot land, (another management issue) u e have to point to Ae 
best ways of doing these and utilising the same What is to be 
done to submarginal and unproductive lands is also discussed in 
this section, for all lands in a country could never be the super matginsl 
lands, there would always be the sub marginal and the unproductive 
lands which do not pay their way and which if not managed in an effi 
cicnt manner may be a dram on the resources of the country The 
major management issues and problems that are of a general nature 
•nill also be discussed to see how these problems find their solution 
under various economic considerations Most problems relate to 
cropping systems which should be such as yield maximum results in 
agricultural production is aim^ at, (let us repeat) is the 

maximum long run average productivity This invoh es us m a recoiui 
deration of problems connected with fertilisers, farming, erosion and 
general improvements All these issues arc of moment to agncol 
turists and farmers The management issues in land economics are of 
great importance, for the simple reason that land is the only factor of 
production that is scarce and irreptoduablc While other factors 
of production could be had, either from the market or by the process 
of reproduction, the sigmficant fact about land is that it is not at all 
reproduable It is fixed in quantity both from the national and the 
individual point of view Economy in the use of land is the most 
desirable thing to do Without effecting this economy, things iiould 
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be in a mess, for no nation could afford to waste its land resources in 
particular, and the natural resources in general; these have to be very 
considerately used and economised. Another reason is that land 
being very heterogeneous in quality and grade, the aim of land manage- 
ment is to upgrade inferior qualities and grades, so that the sub- 
marginal lands could also become as productive as the superior ones. 

Usr7_ge of Land. In Land Economics, the most important place 
assigned is to the use of land, for land is scarce and great discretion is to 
be exercised in respect of land usage. A wise use of land would go 
fat to conserve and maintain it as such while an indiscriminate use 
of land would ensure its speedy deterioration. The usage of land 
5s also important for a discriminator)’’ usage would ensure maximisation 
of its productivity, while a bad and indiscriminatory use would 
hasten its impoverishment. In this connection, attention has to be 
paid to the factor of productivity and the efficiency of land. 
In regard to productivity the various factors responsible for this are 
a good amount of the fertility of land, which could be increased by the 
application of more and more fertilisers, but only up to a certain limit, 
that is set by the law of diminishing returns. Productivity of land also 
depends upon the other input factors like the irrigation facilities and the 
equipment available for land. This is what determines the productivity 
of land. Another relevant fact is the preservation of its productivity 
achievable by means of good management, which preserves producti- 
vity at the same level and also improves the same. Management should 
be directed to the improvement of productivity. This could be 
•done by the judicious use and selection of fertilisers, the suitability of 
the seeds grown and the special needs of farm lands. Productivity 
could be maintained by means of soil surveys, to give the cultivator 
some idea as to the suitability of the crops in the matter of the soils, for, 
the most outstanding fact in regard to productivity is that there is 
complete harmony between the crops and the soils. Productivity 
which we earlier defined as the resultant of capacity and efficiency of land, 
is usually measured per unit of area. But from the management point 
of view, this is rather not advisable for the tendency may be to assign 
too much importance to the area and the extent of lands. With the 
cheapening of power resources and the increased use of modern means 
•of transport, the emphasis on area is ill-advised, it should shift to man- 
units. This suggestion amounts to saying that productivity should be 
measured in terms of net product from a certain piece of land, per man 
unit, or what one man can handle. In this context, we may also point 
out that the crop inputs, and land inputs, (defined earlier in this chapter) 
xhould also be considered. The farmer-manager must watch the 
•depreciation and the appreciation of lands, though the land may not 
be so behaving absolutely speaking. These ate matters relating to pro- 
•ductivity. But this is not all. The use of land is also with reference to 
public and private purposes ; we shall discuss the economics of land 
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usage bcloTT a full chapter uill be devoted to the economics of land 
usage, for this is an important topic m these discussions But m this 
place, u e have to point out that public and prn ate usages of land might 
conflict and in that case, the public use must hate preference to the 
pri\ ate one Distinction needs to be drawn between the use of the 
land foe (arming and for miaiog In the mining business, uhatci er is 
once taken out is never replaced while in the farming business, whatever 
IS taken out of land is replaceable, for the use of the fcrtilisets restores 
to It the same nourishment as has been extracted even m the otdinatv 
course of time, the geological and atmospheric changes w ould enable 
lands to get back the nourishment thej have lost Restoration of the 
land values and rehabllitatton of the fertility go far m the matter of land 
economics One more point to be noticed is that land absorbs all 
improvements that have been made on it, they become a part and parcel 
of It This leads us to the next subject, the maintenance and conser 
vauon of land, which is also one of the management problems 

CofiierPaiicH and Afain/enante Conservation is the next m our 

analysisof themsnagementpfoblemsrelatjng to land This is obviously 
an extension of the concepts of land’s depreciation and appreciation di$ 
cussed in the last paragraph In ordinary parlance, lands properly 
conserved may not depreciate at all In regard to conservation of land 
the best thing possible is to neutralise depreciation by the means of 
appreciating it w ithm a short time We must understand clearly that 
land IS not conserved for its own sake, but for the sake of the ptoducu 
vity of Its resources from the national point of view Even if the present 
use of land is foregone, that is only for the sake of ensuring some future 
use in a good and efficient way The essential idea of conservation is 
that the present and the potential uses may be balanced in such a manner 
as to get the most ov^t of it over a long range of time out formula 
enunciated in the last chapter applies here too, i e the maximum 
long run productivity Accepting this principle for the conservation of 
land, the point that still remains to be thrashed is regarding the rate of 
present usage of land No present uses may be looked into without 
an ej e on the future ones Still, land is not to be taken away from the 
present uses for the sake of satisfying the very distant and far-off uses 
m a remote future But this problem is closely connected with that of 
the maintenance of the soil for conservation is more important in its 
bearing on the problem of maintenance and is also allied with it The 
decision as to the level at which to maintain fertihty and other natural 
resources of land, is to be made both gt the individual and the national 
levels The individual would take into account special conditions atteo 
dant on the form and his own resources present and potential The 
more extensive methods of cultivaUon ate likely be followed by the 
individual who has land enough and to spare On the other hand, the 
former who has a lesser quantity of land than he requires would be veil 
advised to build up the fertihty of land or else distnbutehis limited land 
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different constituents of investment doses is low as compared to land 
used, the system is termed extensive Cultivation, or there is /flirpli\ 
steal intensit) Lahour tnlensi^ means the application of labour unju 
to land, while capital inlensUj is the number of capital units invested m 
land The calculations in these hro are with reference to the labour 
units and the capital units A farm or an enterprise is said to be lahour 
intensive if many arc the labour uruts employed per unit of output and 
investment Indian farming is labour intensive in this sense, or that it 
has more labourers u orking pet acre, we also describe this phenomenon 
by Joosel} saying that the pressure of population on land in India 15 
rather heav> capital intensive farms arc those which arc imploying 
more equipment per unit of land Capital intensive form of cultivation 
IS practised on the modern and mccluniscd farms in the West But it 
IS not essential that the labour intensive ones may be mote producu\e 
in point of output, they may indeed be less intensive from this point of 
view Also, It may infrequently happen that too much of equipment 
on the farm may not be productive of good and remunerative resultJ 
For our purposes, the intensity of culuvation depends upon eombwtd 
units of input It is to be gauged m the terms of physical intensity 
alone and not in terms of labour and capital intensity, though the latter 
terms convey a fairly accurate idea of the character of farming 

Sub marginal and Unproductive Lands We have already defined what 
is meant bj the term “sub marginal ’ land “Unproductive laadi” 
ate those that are unptoducuvely used, just as the sub marginal 
lands are those that have been so tilled Even the jiib margiinl 
land would, under inefficient farm management turn marginal and 
super marginal land Similarly, the superior lands would lose in ptoducti 
vity Again, the sub marginal lands could be converted into the jnai 
ginalana the super marginal lands if properly used by an efficient farmer 
These terms have only a relative meaning, relative to the use of land 
The problem posed here, is that of converting the submargmal and the 
unproductive lands into the super marginal and productive ones The 
submargmal lands do not yield any net product or net profits, while the 
unproductive ones ate regarded as pure waste from the national point 
of view SomeUenes these lands arc termed by the experts as prcbltss 
areas, 1 e those areas which present problems to the experts From the 
angle of techmque, every piece of land has some use, the best from the 
point of view of economy as a whole The “problem” is to find out 
which use is the best in the circumstances Some other use of land may 
convert submargmal and unproductive lands to make them fit for the 
cultivation of land and good from the national economic point of view 
Proper readjustments having been made, the “abandon” and ‘'problem 
lands ate made fit for culuvation and thus productive in the 
economic sense The actual and the present product of land depends 
upon the way in which it is being used at the present moment » 
better and more remunerative vray of utilising this land exists Some 
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times, by a readjustment in the unit and the size of holdings, land could 
be brought under cultivation and become supermarginal in nature- 
and this is the problem that confronts most of the peasant-held 
land in India. Sometimes it is done by the introduction of mixed and 
diversified systems of farming. The point is that it is not correct to 
waste awa5'’ certain lands by dubbing them as sub-marginal and unpro- 
ductive. In this connection, the terms, extensive and intensive margins 
of cultivation are often used. They do not refer to the intensive and 
extensive cultivation systems, but have different implications. We 
speak of the intensive margin when we approach the problem from the 
standpoint of the last unit of input (that just pays for itself on a given 
type of land) while the extensive margin refers to the point where a piece 
of land will not use much labour and capital without incurring loss. 
The intensive margin starts where larger doses of input will not quite 
repay themselves, while the extensive one is where bigger investment 
is not indicated. Thus they are the two ways of looking at the same 
margin from different views. As Ricardo pointed out, the two margins 
of cultivation are in competition with each other for the peasants have 
usually the choice of applying more and more doses of input (labour and 
capital) to the various pieces of land in use, or of applying the same labour 
and cap’tal to other lands in use. If the margin of cultivation is 
extensive, the input, when increased will not result in increased produce, 
but if the margin of cultivation is intensive, the farmer may, by follow- 
ing the the policy outlined above, more than repay himself in his 
productive efforts. 

Management Issues. Having grasped the essentials of the various 
issues above we now take to the discussion of the other management 
issues. Foremost are the issues of intensive and extensive farming : the 
farmer has to be careful about the choice of either. An intensive use of 
land means a high turnover of the plant nutrients, and exposes the soil 
to more erosion and oxidation of its organic matter. The problem 
of keeping the plant nutrients in balance comes to the fore, for the soil 
is fed heavily and produces crops also heavily. What is done is to plan 
a good rotation of crops : the nurse crops, the main crops, the nourish- 
ing crops ; or any other system of rotation that the farmer may think 
advisable. In the case of different farmers, the choices in the matter 
of the system of cultivation that they would like to adopt would be in 
consonance with the needs of the farm in the light of the considerations 
advanced here. The fuller utilization of the various resources of the 
farm, e.g. livestock and farm labour have also to be reckoned by the 
farmer. The point to be considered is that the original store of plant 
nutrients is not decimated. Other facts, to be kept in view, are the 
market outlets that may or may not absorb the output, or only at very 
slow rate and low prices, or that the crops should" not be growm in 
such excessive quantities asmay depress prices or else be demanded on 
the farm for want of better disposal. There are the considerations 
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Structure and the location of land. Oimate and ramfalT are absolutely 
outside the control of Man, and they could only be compensated 
for b} various measures adopted tn die shape of the extension of 
irrigation facilities and glass house culture But it has to be borce 
in mind that the various measures of this t) pe are rather costly and 
requite a great amount of effort on the part of the farmer la 
the second class, fall such factors as sod structure, topography ard slope 
of the land Most of these could be improved upon by phj sical exertion 
It has to be recognised that those measures that are adopted to improi e 
natural resources and factors, ate very common, these are the measures 
that ate designed to improve land StiU it may be pointed out that 
original properties of the land arc of great importance, for howsoever 
much Man may try to improve land and its natural properties they can 
not compete with original properties as such Hence it is that natural 
properties are of great consequence and moment to the agriculturists. 
No doubt efforts arc being made to conquer nature and to improvise 
such measures as may bring about artificial rainfall. We have to admit 
that these measures are stiU in the laboratory stage as they could not 
be popularised because of the costs involved We shall exinuce 
these natural factors and see how they could improve the system of 
farming and also how the farmer reacts to these natural mea*uies A 
word mote regarding this. Natural resources help agriculture, no doubt, 
but in the event of a super abundance and luxurunce of the natural 
resources, the initiative and incentive of Man to work harder and get 
the fullest out of these natural resources is mach damped and oe 
remains at the same stage of development as History found hun Oa 
the other extreme, u e find that in the case of nature being too sung), 
Man finds himself helpless to go ahead with the task of rebuilding society 
on civilised lines Examples of the over indu^cncc of nature resulting 
in the backwardness of the communal types may be found m the case 
of the “pygnucs” living m the superabundant natural envirornnem 
The other extreme, that of the ngorous imposed upon Man by Nature, 
IS typified in the case of the Eskimos, who are very backward 

Topography Foremost among the natural factors is topography. 
From the standpoint of faznung, this factor has great importance 
Various other factors such as the location of tbe land, its slope, the local 
variations in natural factors a\ ailable to land, all these are of considerable 
import to the farmer The farmer is much concerned about these and 
has to sec to their relative significance In the event ofgood and favour- 
able topographical factors as in the case of natural factors of varied types 
the success of the farming business is ensured, for then the enterprise 
is in harmony with natural environments Topography is more im- 
portant, than e\ en the broad impact of geography for its say is of 
greater and mote intimate nature than the influence of other (uncoa- 
trollable) factors of a distant nature Topography concerns itself with 
local geographical and (natural) environmental factors. And these 
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local factors ate of superlative relevance to the farmer than other distant- 
factors. It is, no doubt, possible for the farmer to influence and modifj’' 
some of the topographical factors, but that game is expensive for the- 
individual as his means are limited and the effort and its cost enormous.. 
But it is possible for the community (by devising suitable policies) to- 
alleviate the hardships imposed by topographical factors, at least some 
of them. The locational factor could he improved upon by planning- 
transport and communication services and the planting of new 
townships and markets in places suffering from environmental handicaps- 
In regard to the local variations in point of rainfall and weather cycles,, 
the farmer and the communal agencies may also find themselves 
faced with insuperable difficulties. Slope of the land, the direction of 
the winds, the routes of the waterways, all these facts influence the- 
farmer in his routine of farming, but he often finds himself helpless, 
to surmount them. That is why topographical factors are of superior 
importance. In this matter, the reader may remind himself about 
the obsen^ations made about the selection of a farm by the tiller 
and the entrepreneur; we said that the topographical characteristics 
were of great significance in deciding upon the value of a farm and its 
selection by a farm hand. To categorise the topographical factors into 
the tw'o classifications referred to above is rather valuable for the- 
simple reason that both the controllable and managable and the 
uncontrollable and unmanagablc factors are included in this list. 

Climate and Rainfall. The next in importance is the character of 
rainfall and climate of the region under consideration. Both these 
factors are of immense relevance for the simple reason that it is not 
possible to bring them under the control of Man and under his 
management either. Too bad a climate is as unfavourable as a too- 
favourable one, for while in the former the initiative of man is killed 
by its extremes and the efficiency of agricultural work much reduced, 
in the latter event, the indulgence of climatic factors spoils Man 
and he does not have an incentive left to better his way of farming- 
Climate depends upon some other uncontrollable factors like altitude,, 
the direction of mountains and winds, the distance from the sea and the 
afforestation . round about. All these factors are of natural variety- 
On climate does depend the nature and type of cultivation and the 
success of the processes of tilling. Crops grown in an unfavourable 
climate would not be productive of the efforts expended on them, while, 
those suited to the climate need not be victims to such hazards, for 
given a good care, they thrive and prosper in the climates favourable 
to them. Some crops and fruits are specific to climates and may not 
tolerate any other. And this is usually the case, notwithstanding scienti- 
ficadvances registered. Farming is not the same thing as glass-house cul- 
ture and could never be run on identical principles, hence the paramount 
importance of the factor of climate. Rainfall is an important constituent 
of climate and has to be reckoned with separately for the importance it 
possesses in the matter of agricultural production is inestimable- 
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No doubt the deficiencies of rain&lt arc ver) much compensated for bt 
nhe initiation and extension of irrigation facilities, but it is also a note 
wonhv fact that all lands ate not accessible from the standpoint of 
irrigation, irrigation may McUmgh be an impossibilit) in severa! 
lands with unfavourable slopes, or those situated far off from the source 
■of the irrigaiion wotVs, ot lacking \n respect of under ground ’aatet 
It is, therefore, an inescapable fact, not to be lightl) treated, thit 
jrrigatJon facilities could not be depended mion for the dcficjcncjcs of 
rainfall m respect of certain lands, at least Efforts to increase the atnount 
of rainfall by artificial seeding of the clouds, hat e not so far succeeded 
and, as >et, are m the stage of cxpciimentation But in this connectioa, 
mention maj be made of the impact of afforestation on the localisation 
of rainfall m a certain locabtj , and these have been successful, too 

The Getgraphual Aspect Having appreciated the basic natunl 
factors in respect of farming, uc propose to understand the impact of 
gcograph) On the farming pattern Though the saying that a country 
as what nature has made it, may not be cent per cent true of the economy 
in general but it is generally so of agriculture Systems of farming are 
in the mam dependent on the complexion of the geographical factoti 
that are m an effectne manner influencing the agricultural pattern of 
the country What crops will be cultivated by farmers m what region 
and what their expected yields are, all these are functions of natural 
geography These factors influence farming operations >n ways mote 
than one In the first insance, their impact is to the extent of the area 
suitable for the cultivation of different crops and the various operationj 
that may be possibly undetuken on different lands The extent of 
the area under different crops has a direct bearing on prices necessary 
to bring forth a supply , which in turn, has an influence on the priceef 
different agricultural commodities Due to this factor the distribution 
of certain (given) crops takes place in certain regions some of ubich 
are more favourable for the cultivation of certain crops, while they ars 
Jess favourable for the cultivation of others The general rule seems to 
be that m the event of competing crops, prices arc such that the one 
with the more limited potential area will have its choice of territory 
its area will expand m spite of the less favourable conditions of production 
until neutralised by the mounting production costs which present 
further expansion by favouring other competing crops This formula 
holds good m general and as of a great and diverse application VI hat « 
stated JS an interplay of economic and geographical factors, the crop 
that suffers from natural and land limitations toz pof'ntjal cuhnatiofi 
may further expand its cultivation, because of the cneburagement 
provided by the factor of higher price obtained for it than for the 
other crop due to the inability of Supply to meet demand This ignoreJ 
the demand factor, an important determinant of the crop distribution m 
the geographical set up Variation in soil and climatic conditions maki 
certain regions more suitable for raising certain crops than for the culti 
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vation of the others. Again, crops also compete with regard to season' 
for several crops may demand the attention of the farmer in the same 
season. Again the selection of the crop is usually on the basis of the 
interplay of the twin factors of season and price impacts. Also, we have 
to note the influence of the geographical factors on the place of livestock 
in the farm organisation ; the livestock industrj'^ requires large areas 
for the pastoral and fodder crops. Much of the pasture land is situated 
in the arid, semi-arid and mountainous regions, not suited to arable 
'Cultivation. This, therefore, determines the location of pasture crops 
and indirectly the place of the livestock in farming. The impact of 
geographical pattern on agriculture is immense. 

'Physical Composition. Next in importance may be ranged the physical 
factors, which arc of incalculable importance to the agricultural set- 
up in the country. These factors include structure of the soil, place of the 
subsoil water, power of the soil to grow crops and retention of 
the moisture for agricultural purposes. The soil structure could, 
however, be improved by the application of suitable and appropriate 
fertilisers and nutrients, but the fact remains that natural advantages far 
outweigh others created by artificial means. In the case of good soil 
■structure, the arabiliti' of the land is considerably increased for the effort 
expended by an operator is much less than otherwise expended in prepar- 
ing the soil for the seeding and the cultivation of crops. The water- 
logged lands arc not only unfit for cultivation but also for livestock 
enterprises. Hence the structure and the suitability of the soil has 
great bearing on the pattern of farm enterprises. Physical factors, 
like the composition of the soil, are also in this list. It may be 
pointed out that soil composition has a bearing on its fertility and 
could be bettered only with a certain amount of effort. Among 
other physical factors is that of afforestation in the vicinity ; we know 
how this is responsible for the localisation of rains and that great 
efforts and huge expenses have to be incurred on afforestation pro- 
grammes. Other physical factors relate to the course of natural water- 
ways, for they arc important from the standpoint of^ irrigation. The 
slope of land and farm is also in question when we discuss the impor- 
tance of the physical and such other factors in the matter of farming enter- 
prises. The nature of the flora and fauna in the vicinity has also a deep 
influence on the nature and character of farming enterprises. In the 
chapter, farmi.ng enterprises, we made pointed references to 
the impact physical factors have on farming enterprises and at this 
place it may suffice to point out that this impact is inestimable. It is 
not the physical factors that have to adapt themselves to the whims 
•of Man, in charge of the farm work, but it is the other way round : 
farming enterprises have to adapt themselves to physical factors. 

The Biological Factors. And before we conclude this section on the 
effect of natural influences on the pattern of farming, we have to point 
out that biological factors have also an important bearing on agricultural 
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types We may recall the process of plant growth and the part played 
by the aerobic and the anerobic bacteria tn the composition of tl^e 
plant, Its growth and developments suffice it to obscr\ e here that 
the biological composition ot the soil and the subsoilis adcterminant 
of the process and the character of this growth process, too So much 
about the life of the plants as influenced by the factors of biological 
types under the soil In the matter of the assimilation of manures 
and fertilisers by plants, the biological factors also count for 
the assimilation of the “decomposed” manure by the biological 
orgam«m, if completely and efficiently done, will ensure speedy and good 
plant growth, but if haphazardly done, plant growth is often of » 
defective nature Again the ovtrlani biological life may be helpful or 
destructive to the farmer Several weeds and microbes may flourish oa 
land, with the result that the crops grown may become the tictims of 
pests and the parasites on the land Above the soil there may be locustj 
w ho may eat away the crop thus impoverishing the farmer to a very great 
extent, while there may also be the friends of the farmers, who may 
prey upon these harmful species Thus the nature and content of 
biological life may be potent tn spelbng the success ot the failure of 
the farm enterprises, and the farmer could not ignore them 

SUStMART AND COKCLUSIONS 

The topics coveted in this chapter ate of very great signifiance 
to the farmer and the natural agricultural economy We started 
the discussion with the definition of the term ‘ land” and saw how its 
meaning extended to the inclusion of the natural resources of 
a country Certain natural factors, like fcrtiiity and locauon, irrigation 
and drainage, were selected for this preliminary study, in order to 
bring out, at that stage, the relevance of this study to the problems 
of agriculture Next, we addressed ourselves to the functions of natural 
resources and land, as also thccharacfcnsfics of the same The economic 
aspect, the most important section from the point of new of this 
dissertation, ranged next in our discussions StarUng with an analysis 
of the factors responsible for capaaty, efficiency, input and output 
of the farm lands wc switched on to the understanding of the problem 
ofiandand appreciated how capacity and efficiency were the twin 
dimensions of farm productivity Assessing the xalue of land, as in 
agricultural production, we discussed the Jaw of diminishing refutas 
which IS considered to be the most basic and universal explanation of 
the economic trends in the sphere of farming , wc mooted the cxpkaa 
tion that the law offers m the way of economic trends on the farm as 
also the limitations and the assumption underlying its operation Vie 
found that the law is a very long term trend and that it is rather a static 
explanation of the farming business The trends shown by the law could 
be counteracted by the modem system of farming The concept 
“margin of cultivation” was also explained with reference to the agn 
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culture of extensive and intensive cultivation, A distinction was drawn 
benveen the two payments, rents and profits, as this distinction was 
considered essential to the understanding of certain problems, discussed 
in the next section. As an introduction to the management problems 
in relation to the farm land, we made a passing reference to the various 
uses of land, though we intend to discuss this problem threadbare in 
the next chapter. The issues facing the farmer-manager in respect of 
maintenance and conservation of the soil were the next to receive 
attention, practical suggestions were offered for the solution of pro- 
blems. The proper utilisation of the sub-marginal and the unproductive 
lands by the farmer and the public authorities was next discussed. In 
the event of a proper utilization of these lands, the national resources in 
respect of farm produce could be considerably raised. Other manage- 
ment issues, relating to anti-erosion measures and the provision of 
fertilisers by the farmer were also discussed in a manner so as to help 
the farmer. Land improvements, both long-range and short-term, were 
also examined in the perspective of the repayment and contribution made 
by them to the system of farming and the agricultural systems and the 
costs attendant thereupon. The next section dealt with the bearing of 
natural resources on the pattern and character of the agricultural eco- 
nomy of the country. The factors selected for detailed examination 
were topography, climate and rainfall, geography and the physical and 
biological factors. Not that an original contribution was made 
to the main argument, but it was rcstressed that the natural factors 
and resources were of prominence to the successful pursuit of agri- 
culture, and could hardly be ignored in the analysis. In conclusion, 
it may be said that the outstanding moral of this chapter is that land 
is of utmost importance to the successful operation of the agricultural 
enterprises, for without land the very initiation of these enterprises 
is well-nigh impossible. And another lesson is that land is the most 
important single economic agent of agricultural production, in fact 
more* important than even natural resources for the price of land or its 
rent includes the provision of the other natural resources. 
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ImproTcmentt and After Land Under Cultivation — Intentire and Extemire 
Form! Their Economic Impltcaiioni The Sub marginal Laoda i Unproduc 
lire Jandr Supply of Arable Land Public and Prieare U«ra— Scope of Puble 
and Private Interests Groundi of Conflict Maintenance of Soil Reaourtei i 
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ProfltabtJiiy Land Management Land Retirement Urban and Rural Uita— 
Impact of Industry Ruralitat on of Induatry City Farming Range! Hocam; 
ana Recreation Summary and Conelutiona 

The economic aspects of land usage ate very pertinent to the 
inquiry into the principles and problems of Agricultural Economics 
for the proper usage of land does make all the difTerence to scarnties 
in the sphere of agriculture Land is used for various purposes, thoueb 
the most important use is for cultivation Still, uith the grov th of ue 
welfare estate, and the change sn the consumpuon habits of the people, 
land IS being increasingly used for purposes other than agriculture 
When the only use of land was for the cultivation of cions and not for 
anything else, and hen other needs of Man had not found ample tecog 
muon among statesmen, that was the time when the agricultural use of 
land V as the most important, now of course this is no longer so, for the 
needs of the people, industrial, recreational and housing base found 
iccognition among leaders, and the "other uses” of land arc of i/jerejs 
mg importance With increasing importance and prcsalencc ofsjnthe 
tic foods and their popularisation, the needs for farm grown food is 
not so imperative as before In this chapter, an attempt w ould be made 
to probe into the \ arious problems arising out of various uses of larJ 
ana the conflict that arises out of the uses of land by the public and the 
private agencies The subfcctisof importance from the point of near 
of welfare economics for proper utilisation oi land, which m most 
regions of the world is scarce, as an essential prerequisite to the better 
ment of the agricultural system in the country But this would not Ic 
cleat unless we found out what the farmers* means of acquiring lird 
wcKvfw ttJlbour jsj tyf tifjs pfMcjj} wejcnayiiotbcsbl* 

to appreciate various conflicting land uses The scope of this chapter, 
as outlined above in the sy nopsis, IS fairly extensne and wide thoJgh 
the problems are all connected with those of land utilisation It nuf 
also be pointed out that this has often been ignored though this 
poses rather an important problem 
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ACQUIRING LAND 

As indicated in the last paragraph, we discuss, in the first instance, 
the problem of acquiring land, for it appears to us the this is the mosr 
elementary but the most important issue that faces that farmer, and to- 
some extent also influences history of the utilisation of the land. If 
land is acquired in an easy manner, and the cost of acquisition, both in^ 
the monetary terms is not high, the farmer need not economise in his 
usage of land. He may also grow careless about it, for instance, where 
land is abundant, the usage of land in respect of farming and tillage is. 
more often than not the use of it in extensive cultivation. It is with a 
view to understanding the implications of the effort expended in the 
acquisition of land, the other undergone in clearing it for the purpose of 
cultivation, that lias an influence on the uses of land. It has to be point- 
ed out that there is another consideration, too : that land, is originally 
acquired for a specific purpose. When land undergoes the process of 
transformation, in course of time, the original purpose may be lost 
and the newer purpose may come into vogue. This change in the uses 
of land under dynamic conditions may come about in certain circums- 
tances and is worth studying. Still another point that may be interesting' 
from this angle is the tenure of land, how it has undergone a change and’ 
deviated from the original uses of land as such. For these reasons, the 
subject of land usage is of relevance and understandable only if we 
first of all understand the implication of the acquisition of land on the 
part of the farmer, for that is an important and indispensable backgroundi 
to the whole question. We study its various aspects. 

Free Lafid. The first and the simplest means of acquiring land' 
by the farmer is by taking into possession free tracts of land. In- 
the newly settled countries, the vast tracts of land are available for 
cultivation purposes, free of any charge, only if the farmer bothers 
himself about acquiring land, clearing rubhle and make it fit for 
cultivation purposes. In new settlements labour is rather scarce and 
land abundant and freely available for the purposes of cultivation. 
In this state of affairs, the only thing that the people have to do- 
is to reach the land, clear it and build a cabin for themselves and 
their families and that would entitle them to the free possession of 
land, in fact as much as they would like to have. The first lands- 
were colonised due to the convenience of their location and accessi- 
bility. But as lands became scarce, the movement of the new settler 
was to the newer lands, which may be available. There was hardly any 
conflict in the public and private uses of land, or between the settlers 
themselves, for the first to come were the first to take possession of the 
lands and obtain all the advantages attendant upon the possession of the 
farmlands. But gradually the problem began to assume a different 
and complicated turn and the question of the limitation of these free 
rights also assumed some importance. Lands began to be sold, though- 
at very nominal process, for the State in the newly settled, colonies was 
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anxious to see thzt the colonisation efibrt as not hampcccd in any ^rar 
In certain cases a pre-emption sjstcm xias devised, by -which prekteoce 
■was given to the actually settled fanners, who could own land at the 
-mmimuni pnee in preference to the others Though the quantitj of 
land, which one settler might occupy at one time w as also limited. Thu 
was in the general interest of the welfare of the people American land 
history amply illustrates the various stages, by whicA free lands became 
lands for sale The Homesteads Acts were passed by which the settlers 
were encouraged to acquire tides to land by maintaimng residence on the 
same, it gavx ownerahip to the occupants and lessened the chances of 
soaal and civil conflicts At the present time, in no country of the world 
exists the free distnbution of lands, for land is scarce in all the countnn 
though to encourage the settlement of the new ly reclaimed land the sure 
or the reclamation authority may give land on practically nominally 
low rates or on very very long tetm leases and very nominal prices to 
approved and effiaent farmers and other people of such means, but 
public title is retained or jf transferred, it is on certain condiuons 
and for specific purposes only 

L^ndSitileninfts It is m regard to these lands which are being offered 
for sale and use at -very low prices, that we now turn our attettt}onti> 
Mostly It IS the unoccupied lands or that overgrown with weeds or 
brushwood that is under consideration of the national governments 
that mav be offered at such low prices The price sounds cheap for the 
first impression that one gams is that of price and not of the cost of 
matjfig It arable, bi cleanng off the overgrowth and the cost of r*clams 
tion There is lanihtnpr wmch also plays its part, and induces the fatnet 
to go in for these lands, regardless of the cost and effort of making lands 
arable Usually these purchases are within the means of the firmer 
and he goes m for the same On the part of the peasant, the desire for 
having a home of his own quickly makes him deade in favour of buying 
the farm Tenancy usually localises itself in the high price land regions 
while in these regions, ownership becomes the rule This movement, 
in order to be useful to the country, should be rightly guided by experts 
The right type of the farmers should be encouraged to settle in the nghi 
types of estates consistent with the means at their disposal and thecxperi 
ence they have had in farming All these points have to be consni'itd 
before the settlement pohaes ate outlined 

Gift and Inheritances A considerable amount of wealth passes from 
one generaUon to another by the means of gifts and inheritances A 
class of landowning farmers and landlords would pass on to the ettit 
gcncrauon a part of the wealth whKdi would be distributed among succcs- 

-ariA rcnrvTvciTb TVirs nceA not mtan "dnat ’ani'ioiimm •st/tii 
stabilised m the country, at simply means that as the newer geaentions 
succeed one another, the division and the fragmentation of the esntei 
would be brought about and this should result in a wider ownership of 
land This may not come abou^ however, if the law of pnmogesi 
ture prevails The cconotmc aspect of tius succession of land is tint 
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•successors do not have to save enough to purchase the land, they 
•could rest assured that land could be had by inheritance. But 
in all these cases, the conditions with regard to inheritance 
:are of paramount importance. But this also depends on the 
mobility of the farm population, for if the farm population is 
■fairly mobile, the distribution of land tends to be concentrated 
in fewer and fewer hands. If the farmers’ sons stick to the 
•profession of their parents they would distribute lands more 
evenly among themselves and this would mean that a larger 
population gets the benefit of land possession. In case the 
•succeeding generations move to other professions and seek liveli- 
hood in other industries the greater the number of the peasants 
■who would convert their farm wealth, which they get by means 
of inheritance, into other investments ; while the concentration 
of farms would be greater. In India, for instance, this has been 
carried too far, and the sub-division and fragmentation of hold- 
ings has been quite excessive, with distressing results in the field 
-of farming. But, on the other hand, in the U.S.A., the transfer- 
ence of population from the ranks of the farmers to the ranks 
•of the labourers has been rather of great dimensions. But the 
fact remains that the land is also acquired by means of inherit- 
ance and gifts. 

Savings. In addition to gifts and inheritances, there are 
■other means of acquiring land and one of the most important is 
"by means of Savings. The ambitious farmers and tenants save 
for a number of years and they purchase a plot of land ; this 
is quite significant in the process of the tenants becoming the 
farmers and owners. The tenants could save for they are able 
to make more out of lands and the farms they lease than they 
Iiave to pay, and with their accumulated savings they make a 
■purchase. Modern enlightened States, also, are helpful to the 
peasants in this respect ", tenants pay in easy instalments, and 
-they are enabled to become owners of lands they have been 
cultivating for some time. Still, it is the savings of the tenant- 
farmer that enable him to reach ownership rights even though 
these savings are spread over some long period of time. Some- 
times these ^savings are inherited by the sons and then invested * 
in farms, which are purchased only with the help of these 
•savings. Probing a little deeper, we find that the savings are 
the result of their differential gain, or profit due to the superior 
tenants of the farmer-tenant, which enable him to invest his 
savings in this business ; he could only have savings because 
it was he who could sav'e as against others wlio could not. His 
savings are due to his superior ability, superior to the other 
tenants in the line. True, that the more efficient, and therefore, 
the richer tenants m ly live in a bst(e»- mAnnsr than the marginal 
ones, bat that is oil/ as far a; lhaot / goes, for the standards 
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of living in the rural areas are determined by the conventionaV 
ways of living rather than by the personal wealth or earnings 
And if that be also correct that the better and the more efficient 
farmers lead a much higher standard of life, even then the fict 
that there is the urge to own land makes them frugal in their 
approach to the problem and they tend to save and invest the 
savings in the purchase of land they might own How many 
of the farmers tend to become landowners also depends upon 
the outlook of the farmers 

Credit Another allied factor is that of availability of credit 
facilities to the ambitious farmer Farmers may borrow mone^ 
to invest in land But the question is whether this money is 
available at cheap rates or not In roost cases the farmer 
hav ing saved a bulk of the price borrows the rest and invests it 
inlands he intends to buy Sometimes a mortgage maybe 
offered to secure the loan this enables the farmer to buy land 
sooner than otherwise This means that the farmer is subsidised 
to the extent of the difference between savings and actual price 
that the farmer is called upon to pay Another consideration 
that the farmer is often faced with is the cost of the loan The 
intending buyer thinks whether it is cheaper to go in for a loan 
or to rent the piece of land , this means that in case the rate of 
interest IS low the loan maybe negotiated but if the rate of 
interest is high the fanner may prefer to wait and rent out land 
instead of buying It Then there is one more calculation and 
that IS of weighing the cost of clearing new land as against 
the one of cultivating it on rental basis If the land he intends 
to buy 18 arable and does not require any further preparatory 
operations before it could be brought under the plough the 
farmer IS readily willing to buy if but if the cost of clearing 
It IS relatively high it may be wiser to wait for a better oppor 
tunity The nature of the land lint he might like to have on 
credit is still another consideration thit would also weigh with 
the farmer in this • 

Personal Factors In (Ins connection attention may also 
be drawn to the personal likes and dislikes of the farmers and 
their outlook on life If the farmers are of an ambitious type 
and they like to rise to the status of owners, they would under 
go all the bother of saving or negotiating for a loan or getting 
credit but if, on the other hand they are not inclined that way, 
they would not undergo all that bother, nor would the^ make 
efforts to be raised to the status of owners Outlook on life 
also counts for much, for if the farmers are progressively in 
dined they would try to upgrade themselves or their children 
but if they are steeped in superstitions or in ignorance, they 
may rest content with the lot they enjoy In India, forcxaniple 
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the trends have been markedly towards the increase of tenancyi 
rather than ownership ; and this is due to the over-contented- 
ness of the peasants who do not have ambition swelling in them 
to^ rise to the status of farmer-owners. Another important 
thing in this connection is “integrity” which could be regarded 
as one important factor of farmer’s efficiency and, therefore, 
increased income, too. By dishonest means, it is, no doubt, 
possible that one may accumulate some money, but the moment 
one is discovered, things become hot for him and he could no 
longer depend upon that course, and tvhat is worse, he loses 
confidence and business dealings are at an end with him. 
Reputability and integrity are closely inlinked, and the farmer 
is paid many times over by honest dealings on his part. 
Trustworthy farmers are also creditworthy farmers, and that is 
an important factor in the tenants rising to the status of 
owner-farmers. Other personal qualities that may also count 
in this matter are managerial ability of the farmer-tenant, for 
a better managerial ability would ensure for him a greater 
difference between costs and expenses on one side and earnings 
and productivity of the farm on the other. And the farming 
skills also count for much in the efficiency of the farmer, and 
this is true for very obvious reasons, which we may not dis- 
cuss. 

State Policy. The next important influencing factor in the 
calculations of the tenant is the impact of state policy ; more 
precisely the taxation policy. After paying all taxes on land, 
it may not be worthwhile to own that piece of land ; the farmer 
has to bring this fact into his talculations. If the purchase 
has been effected by means of a credit of a loan, the incidence 
of the taxes is all the greater on the intending buyer and he 
has to take all these into account. In the calculations made by 
the farmer in regard to the price to be paid for the farm, he 
intends to buy, he would take into consideration the taxes that 
fall on the piece of land. What is the amount of the tax, and 
what is the mode of its payment, both these things are of 
importance ip deciding for the farmer what to pay for that 
piece of land. This is a relevant consideration in the purchase 
of the farm. But it should not be imagined that taxation 
always regards this trend to ownership ', certain forms of taxa- 
tion facilitate this rise in status. In the case of the wealthier 
farmers adding to their estates, steeper taxation always tones 
down their bidding power. High bidding power, it may be 
said in parenthesis, is only fruitful in raising the price of lands, 
thus pinning the enterprising tenants to that status always. 
A good system of taxation would slice away this purchasing 
power and thus bring farm prices to a reasonable level. Land 
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policy influences the trend towards ownership in still another 
way , a progressive land policy may enable the tenants to 
steadily, gain oivnership rights by means of legislative and 
legal recognition A tenant may first of all get the higher status 
of occupancy tenant which may culminate for him into the 
status of the proprietary tenant and later on the ownership 
right on a nominal payment All this depends on policies fol 
lowed by the state in the matter of the land acquisition It 
however, the policy of the state is very progressive, the result 
would be liquidation of landlordism and the wiping out of 
tenancy The complexion of the state policy 15 thus a deter 
mining factor 

The Inference The above reasoning leads to the conclusion 
that the factors responsible for the progressive ownership of 
lands by the cultivators depends upon many other factors more 
important of which the peasant and the state determine In 
this matter, due regard must be paid to the availability of land 
in the country and the prices paid The conditions of tenancy, 
which we propose to discuss in a later chapter on the all 
important subject of tenancy are also of relevance in this discus 
■Sion, though we could not give them their due place in the 
above arguments But on a comparative weighing of the various 
factors, we find that free lands are no longer available in most 
■economies while land settlements are also confined to the newer 
colonies which may not be now abundant Again gifts are not 
so frequent as one may imagine, for the trend is towards the 
breakup of larger estates and gifts could only be made by the 
larger landlords Succession and inheritance only result in 
further sub division and fragmentation of holdings The only 
good means of acquiring land rights is by savings and credit 
and what is most important, the State Policy It would be 
idle to maintain that in the present day world of progressne 
ideas, the tenants would be so cowed down by the antiquated 
ideas of feudal overlordship that they do not desire to be owners 

Land Usage Next we come to the subject of land usage 
In this section, we intend probing into the questions of the lan 
ous aspects of the usage of land The problem would be looked 
at from various angles , that of the conservation and producti 
-vity of land, its maintenance the output input relations and i» 
productive and the unix pizodimtAve. ilv-s. pco^t uic of land 
would go far to ensure its continued fertility and benefit to the 
national economy accruing for a long time, while n bad use of 
land would on the other baud, go to deplete fertility md es 
haust its good properties In this section, we intend laying 
down general principles and not probing deep , that question i« 
would take up later An acquaintance with the general prin" 
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ciples is essential to a complete understanding of the problem 
in its more intimate aspects. The problem also involves a 
basic understanding of the principles of land management as 
nlso an assessment of the problem from the economic angle. 
Hence it is not completely a problem in management, nor one 
completely in the realm of Economics. It has a bearing on both 
aspects, the management and the economic ones. We shall have 
to consider the economic relationship arising out of the manage- 
ment of land in its different uses. The impact of land usage 
on the future of agriculture and economy is what we do intend 
to study in this section. The problem would be looked at from 
the macro-economic angle and not from that of the isolated 
individual farmer. 

Prodiiclivity ani Con'crvalion. The first preliminary question 
IS ; what makes the land productive and what depletes its ferti- 
lity ? Undoubtedly, it is the fertility of land that gives it its 
productivity. And it is the different types of fertility that are 
responsible for differing grades of fertility and hence of produc- 
tivity, too. But by productivity, is not understood fertility alone. 
For some of the poor lands are also very high-priced, too. They 
are high-priced not because they arc originally fertile, but 
because they have been made fertile and are, therefore, more 
prodtictive, or because they have been located in a very epviable 
place and have been regarded as productive from that point of 
view. It is what land contributes to national dividend that 
determines productivity, and this depends upon the location of 
land, its character and the demand for the product. Also it is 
indirectly dependent upon the original properties of soil, their 
capacity to improve upon these properties and finally the supply 
of such land in relation to the demand for the same. Earlier, 
we expressed productivity of the soil in terms of the capacity 
and the efficiency of land. Hence it is that productivity is to 
be interpreted in this twin sense. Productivity of land is 
figured usually per unit of area, though another measure that 
may as well be quite suitable is from the one of labour, i. e. the 
productivity per man-unit. Closely connected with this concept 
is that of the conservation of land, for if productivity is height- 
ened in one season with the result that the land becomes unfit 
for cultivation later on, that would be depleting the resources 
of land quite. Hence productivity of land has always to be in 
relation to the conserv'ation of land, which we may interpret, 
in terms of productivity, as being the long-range maintenance 
of productivity. It would be no use raising productivity if 
eventually we are to be face to face with depletion of the powers 
of soil in a total manner. Hence it is that we have to take these 
two concepts together. In regard to conservation of land, the 
productivity of land docs no doubt matter much but what does 
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IS the use of hnd m the long range, too If rightly and wisely 
used, productivity of land is maintained over longer periods 
of time but if unwisely exploited, the land is very soon exhaust 
ed with the unfortunate result that for want of proper conser- 
vation, land IS rendered barren 

n cna’-ee of LanJ In this connection we must also 
refer to the place that the maintenance of land has in problems 
of usiges Land usage has to be adjusted with proper regard to 
Its mamtenance This means(in economic terms) that position 
of land before production is undertaken t^with regard to its 
fertility and efficiency) should remain intact after the act of 
production One harvesting would leave land poorer than 
befo-e, but the fact remains that the soil fertility must be mam 
tamed and the capacity of the land to produce the same amount 
of produce also unimpaired The sole object of discriminate 
and wise land management is to keep its fertility at the same 
level for it would more than repay the farmer if land i< so tilled 
as to keep it fit for sustained production for a fairly long time 
to come In case, land is not being used for purposes of culti 
vation, the main principle remains in the application for the 
land must be efficient in the proposed use With an impairment 
of efficiency and productivity of land the first effort of the 
cultivator or the entrepreneur would be directed to the 
replenishment of farm efficiency with respect tC^ the use for 
which It IS meant That would mean both a wastage of effort 
and resources of the farmer, which he could have better utilised 
in investment in the proper farming business Hence, indirectly 
speaking, too, the maintenance of (he farm is important from 
the point of long-range economy and productivity The con 
elusion that the productivity of land must be sustained and 
maintained seems to be irresistible In Jhe case of tenant culti 
\ation, the maintenance of land suffers immensely for the simple 
reason that the tenant aims to get the best out of land and for this 
purpose does not necessarily bother about the proper maintenance 
of land , also he cultivates such crops that give him maximum 
returns out of land, thus each harvest impoverishes farms to a 
very great extent, and the cultivator, rot mindful of cultivation 
does not put in fertilisers to replace what has been lost Also 
the tenant does not make any permanent improvement in land, 
for the land is not his, thus land suffers neglect both at the 
hands of the tenant and the absentee landlord This is an 
instance how land depletes in point of fertility if not properly 
maintained The main contention is that the land must be 
properly maintained if its usage is to be permanent and 
lands desired to be a source of permanent livelihood 

fnfa| Re^a*iont The next question before us is 
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^nput-output relation in regard to land usage. We have, earlier, 
"talked of them in a different context. But a few more points 
meed he considered regarding the matter under discussion. We 
have to compare land-input in relation to the input of other 
factors of production. Then we have to reckon land deprecia- 
tion in the same context, for without that it would not.be 
•possible to adjust this all. Next, we have to calculate crop-input 
and weigh the whole situation from all various angles. It may 
be well to remember that out of the fertilizer that is put in 
the land, the whole of it does not get spent in the growth of 
the crops, where a part of it fixes in. Land input is paid for in 
the form of rent ; fertilizers arc bought and the crop input 
estimated by means of prices obtained for the same. It is 
necessary to determine what part of input is still unused and 
•available for the purpose of the succeeding crops ; a similar 
•complication may also arise in respect of other resources, say 
dabour. The accepted practice is to charge all of it to the crop 
•cultivated •, though some part of it should be debited to the 
succeeding crops. Again some plants add something to the 
land instead of taking away anything, for example, the clovers 
and the leguminous crop’ with the result that there may be no 
■depletion at all. Again in the case of nurse crops the difficulty 
-arises in the'mattcr of adjusting output to land input. It follows 
from the above, that the addition of fertilisers to the soil the 
depreciation of the land is countered very greatly. Suitable 
combinations of fertilisers with other input-agents could be 
found out either by experiment or by means of technical analysis 
•of land. Land may appreciate by the selection of certain 
fertilisers and by a correct selection of certain croppages. Proper 
-drainage and levelling also improve land. But while standing 
-idle it does not depreciate, and over long periods of time, it 
.may actually appreciate when left to itself. We may deduce 
'from this that land never completely depreciates and could be 
cropped until it has no further value in cultivation, but 
ordinarily it may be of some other uses of the farmer, for 
•example, that of pasturing or of growing trees. Theoretically 
■speaking, we have to think of impoverishment of land in all its 
uses, and we could not speak of land having been completely 
■depicted if it could be used in another way. The presumption, 
in this context, is the one of the ultimate supply not getting 
completely exhausted in .the matter of nutrients. It is the 
combination, (to this we shall have occasion to revert in a later 
•chapter, of the fixed land inputs, in respect of the location of 
land and its inherent qualities), and the variable inputs that 
matter in input-output relations. When a piece of land is 
purchased, we also purchase along with it the inherent qualities 
xind improvements and fixtures (like fences, roads and bridges 
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etc ), m the strictest sense It would be impossible to separate* 
them And we could not account them in the input output 
relations on land 

The OpUmum Level of ProducUttty The question now arises 
what IS to be the optimum level of productivity This depends 
upon a proper conservation of land and the maintenance level 
of the same The essential feature of the conservation of land is 
the balancing of its present uses and income against future uses 
and prospective income, witli the object to get the most out of 
it over a long period With this concept of conservation in 
mind we could be in better position to gauge the maintenance 
level This level is a special level determined for each farm 
separately because of special conditions attendant on it 
Methods of cultivation suited for attaining this maintenance 
level are also of a special nature, as extensive metliods may 
suit certain farms better while the intensiv e methods arc indi- 
cated in certain other farms The trend of scientific opinion 
favours the maintenance of productivity of soils at a high level 
The farmers are, therefore, advised accordingly It has been 
found that the lands could be maintained at relatively higher 
levels of productivity than at present if the farmers were to 
adopt methods of scientific methods It is the new 'technology 
that enables the farmers to maintain lands at higher levels oC 
productivity They could also produce more and at a lower 
cost The advantage of keeping land at a high level of fertility 
and productivity is that it has in that case a wider use age, t r 
that it could be put to larger variety of uses than if land were 
kept at a low level productivity Bevring these points in mind, 
vve shall now endeavour to find optimum productivity of land 
The term optimum productivity means the maximum pro* 
ductivity of the land possible in the circumstances of the 
production attendant on that cultivation The op'imum level 
in this context would be one at which the level of productivity 
IS being maintained at the highest pitch Not that this level 
of productivity is to be interpreted in terms of a single land 
use, but has to be considered in a general sense and in the view 
of Its competing and alternative uses We must, therefore, 
reckon its various uses so that wc may the able to arrive at the 
correct estimation of the maximum level of its productivity 
But the major difficulty that may arise is that of not being able 
to know the effect that different uses of land would have 
on Its future yields No correct anticipation could be made 
even by the most calculating farmer It is in the fitness of 
things that we should concentrate on the subject a little more 
in detail in order to find out which are the more productive 
uses and in what circumstances But before we begin to analyse 
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the productive uses, we must also recognise the non-productive, 
■uses in order to eliminate these. 

Non-Productive Uses. From the national point of view, non- 
productive use of land are to be avoided as damaging to the na- 
tional interests. The fact is the land is scarce and fixed in quan- 
tity •, hence it is in the interests of the national economy that 
this scarce agent must be used in the most economical uses and' 
be made to yield maximum. Land as such is never non-produc- 
tive, but for the fact that it is being non-productively used and 
it is the non-productive uses that must be eradicated in order to 
raise its total productivity. Among the non-productive uses may 
be uses of land which do not in any way lead to addition made 
to the communal wealth or income. With this definition of the 
non-productive uses, we have to find out how these could be eli- 
minated quite. Another way of approaching the problem is to em- 
phasise the fact that the non-cconomic uses also include those 
uses that are not quite the best. If a certain piece of land is 
usable in a better manner, it would be wasteful on the part of the 
farmer to use it for a less productive one. That would be taking 
a broad view of the problem and one that should not be she.lved' 
aside as being of no consequence. In addition to these twin tests, 
we have another one too ; the test of absolute productivity. 
In the non-productivity of land, when the production index of 
landfalls to zero land would not remain productive in that parti- 
cular use. Among the non-productive uses mention may also be 
made of the use for the purposes of letting it go waste and not 
bringing it under cultivation. Cultivable waste is land in not 
economic use and one that must be avoided at all costs. The 
essence of the argument is that it is not in the interests of land 
nor of the economy that the non-productive uses maybe persisted 
in any longer. That may require a survey of land resources and 
t he uses to which they are being put. 

Problems of Usage. In this connection, we must also discuss 
the problems that may face an entrepreneur in the matter of 
land usage. What are the implications of land uses and what 
are the problems that may arise while the same land usage is 
also continued. These are the two important things that we 
must understand before we could enter the controversial arena 
in this regard. In this context, we intend raising the problem 
of turnover and returns from land, for that has a bearing on the 
problem in hand. We shall also need to stress the role that 
fertilizers and nutrients play in this connection, while the prob- 
lems .of soil erosion (which, as we shall see, arise out of the 
misuse of land by the farmers) and finally, the problem of land 
improvements affected on land under consideration. All these^ 
problems have to be reviewed because they are connected witlt' 
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the area in hand What are the turnovers of different pieces of 
land and how do these stand in respect of the usage Of land ? 
•Could we improve on the same by our efforts or not ? This is 
for the Consideration of the farmer And then the returns of 
land in this connection must also be thought of tf we want to 
be sure of the most suitable usage of land What is the con- 
sumption of the \arious fertilisers and nutrients and with what 
results, both short run and long run ? This is another difficult 
problem that has to be tackled And lastly, we have to be aware 
of the possibility of erosion by wind, water and weather, in the 
usage problems, for from the conservation point of view, the 
land use must be designed to avoid erosion, rather it should be 
such, as to be an anti erosion measure m itself And to round off 
this discussion, we intend raising the issue of land-improvements 
which may be effected m the light of particular uses to which 
the lands are being put Improvements would also be indicated 
by the uses, present and potential, to which the land could be 
put , hence their importance 

Turnover a J Return In the light of the above facts, we 
now examine the problem of turnover and returns from a cer- 
tain piece of land Different cropping systems may present 
different intensities of land use and these systems of cultivation 
maintain land at different levels of productivity. An intensive 
use of land may mean its high turnover for it is used heavily 
In cultivation, the farm is fed heavily and it yields heavily 
This may expose the soil to erosion and exhaustion, It is in this 
context that we have to watch the impact of turnover, which 
could be raised but with consequences that have to be taken note 
of, in advance. Turnover may have still another meaning and 
that IS that certain plots may yield a larger number of harvests, 
in this sense, the turnover may be great, for instance, with 
the help of the scientific means of cnhivatioji The farmer may 
te able to raise five or six crops, that could also be described 
as high turnover But there are also restricting influences on 
‘ high” turnover programme, » e the market impact, firstly the 
market may be able to absorb the produce only at lower process 
and secondly, many crops may only have a very limited market 
The first influence makes the farmer think in terms of returns 
that he could get out of a higher turnover, for the turnover by 
itself would be senseless And the second implication iswhether 
the farmer could utilise his energies in the correct manner, for if 
lie has only to grow the unwanted crops by means of this high 
turnover, he should better not grow them Therefore, turnover 
is by itself intimately related to the returns of the crops he 
manages to get Turnover has only significance with respect of 
h* retu rn that he e cpects Not that this applies to the region 
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■of fanning or cultivation, but that this also applies to the field of 
•oattle-raising for in that sphere he would have to think of his 
•oiTorts worth the candle. And then in the field of breeding it 
IS hardly difficult to accelerate the rate of calving, for the 
oiological processes could hardly be speeded up. The only thing 
that could be done is in the field of dairying, where he could 
raise the milk yield of the cattle. But this is also in respect of 
•market considerations alone. In short, the turnover and the 
returns to the farmer are the twin considerations that have to 
be t tken into account before the farmer could launch out on 
his enterprise of increasing the turnover. That use of land 
•would be the optimum, which would ensure to the farmer the 
maximum return in relation to the maxirnun turnover within 
the resources that are with him. 

Fertilisers and Nutrients. The most profitable use of ferti- 
lizers has to be determined before the farmer could aim at secui- 
ing maximum productivity and returns out of land. The farmer 
has mainjy to rely on his own judgment in this matter, his own 
experience and his own observation. A high turnover is also 
obtained by means of feeding soils with bigger doses of ferti- 
lisers, Still, a judicious use is what is advised, for an overdose 
of fertilisers would go to bring abotit decay in the soil and may 
not ensure increased productivity. Certain crops also tend to 
substitute fertilizer input; legumes and other introgenous crops 
may replenish soils much more than expensive fertilizers. Again 
there is the possibility that farms may be able to produce their 
own fertilizers much cheaper than what they buy from the bazar. 
■Green-manuring, forinstance, could be a farm-produced fertiliser, 
‘farmyard manure is another example in point; and this handy 
fertiliser is better than most of the costly ones. And then ferti- 
lisers and the nutrients could not usefully apply if the prepara- 
tion is not done, for tillage is necessary to aerate the soil in 
•order to make it fit to absorb the fertiliser and enable the soil 
to grow crops efficiently. In the aerated soil, humus is oxidised 
more quickly and plant nutrients more easily available. Thus 
the problem of land usage is not merely one of mixing fertilisers 
in the soils but also that of the making those nutrients 
available to the plants. The whole issue seems to be of a techni" 
•cal nature but there are some economic implications too, which 
-we may note in passing. With good absorption of nutrients and 
fertilisers, the expenditure of power and labour in the cultiva- 
•tion of land is much less than otherwise it would, be. Again, 
the deterioration of land would also be arrested in the case of 
good application of fertilisers and nutrients. But with the pro- 
gress of science the application of fertilisers must be selective, 
for special soils and special crops require special fertilisers. In 
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once the sods are broken the costs of stopping this erosion by 
getting the soil under grass may be much more than most of the 
farmers could stand. Several measures are suggested, for exam- 
ple, strip-cropping, leaving the crop-residues and the rubble on 
the land after harvesting, ridging, contour tillage and the 
water-spreading devices. The farmer has again to pick and 
•choose. The question before him is whether to incur extra costs 
■of combatting erosion, by overcropping or whether to let farm- 
ing remain within the safe limits. He would calculate the extra- 
returns from the crops that he may cultivate in spite of threa- 
tened wind-erosion. From lands where the return on cultivation 
is just marginal one, or it is just barely enough to cover costs, 
the farmer would have to calculate in terms of reseeding it un- 
■der grass. And in this estimate he would reckon the relative 
costs of reseeding the land, the different alternative methods, 
in regard to the erosion caused by the action of weather and 
sun. The problem is of great importance for the simple reason 
that it is the action of weather and the sun that may accelerate 
the erosion process and the consequent march of the desert. 
This is especially true of tropical climates, for in these regions, 
•once deforestation takes place, the action of the sun on the soil 
is not impeded but is direct and unfettered, with the result that 
the erosion goes on unchecked. In this matter, the best policy 
is that of afforestation in the affected regions. Irrigation may be 
useful in this region, but the long-term remedy would be affore- 
station. On the whole it may be said that the problem of erosion 
is rather complex and not one that may be ignored or neglected 
by a farmer in quest of increased turnover and increased pro- 
ductivity. The usage of land would be indirectly by the considera- 
tions of the possibility of impending erosion, by water, wind 
weather or the sun. As we hav'c seen, the suitable use of land 
could also check erosion, or at least help in maintaining the soil 
intact, while an incorrect use might hasten this evil. 

Land Improvements and After. Next we turn our attention to 
land improvements that are sought to make the use of the land 
more enduring and more profitable. Initial investments are re- 
quired for making improvements in land. These may be short- 
term or long-term. The short-term improvements are those that 
may not require much time to yield fruit, but fruitful in the 
short period, while the long-term ones always take some time to 
show results. It is possible that the short-term improvements 
may not be so costly and may be undertaken by one who does 
not have to till land permanently but only temporarily ; he 
may thus substitute the short-term improvements for the 
long-term ones that land needs, I-Jow far would this substitution 
be effective in the matter of land productivity is a question for 
the farmer to answer, for in his effort to sa’. e tnc high cost in- 
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in'gs, recreational parks, roads and other transport means. But it 
must be admitted that the most importantuse of land is under the 
plough. This fact is apparent from a survey of the uses of land 
even in the highly industrialised countries of tlte world. 3Ve 
find in almost all the economics that largest portion of the sur- 
face of the land available is under village. We shall, in this 
section, make detailed references to the extensive and the inten- 
sive forms of cultivation with their economic implications, the 
problem of the sub-marginal and the unproductive lands (from 
the point of view of cultivation only) and the supply of arable 
lands. All these issues have an analytical bearing on the ques- 
tion of cultivation. This section is only an essential like in the 
discussions on the problems of usage of land, and not of the same 
analytical character, as other sections, for the simple reason 
that the subject has already been discussed in several chapters 
dealing with the field of farming alone. Still, we shall look at 
the subject from the standpoint of the usages of land and not 
from that of cultivation as such. 

Intensive and Extensive Forms. Bearing the above points im 
mind, we examine the intensive and the extensive forms of cultiva- 
tion from the point of view of usages of land. These forms are 
also alternatively known as high fanning and lose farming, because 
of the degree of intensity of farming of land use. The intensity 
or the extensity of a farming system depends on land-man ratio, 
in the country. The relative intensity of cultivation may be 
measured in terms of the labour used per acre, or more accu- 
rately the resources invested per acre. This may be termed as 
the physical intensity of land, though this again does not appear 
to be the correct term, because of the fact that the term physical' 
should only refer to natural factors and not all resources that a. 
farmer may be equipped with in the matter of cultivation. In 
fact, we should consider three separate intensities : labour inten- 
sity, or equipment intensity and physical intensity or land 

intensity, and then they should be combined into a single term 
w'hich wc may coin as the total intensity of land. These intensi- 
ties may also be converted into monetary units which may facili- 
tate comparisons. It may also be pointed out that intensive and 
extensive forms, though they may theoretically be dependent 
upon the land-man ratio, are not wholly determined by those 
factors alone, for the availability of capital resources with the 
farmer as also the availability of land with him are other fac- 
tors, which may push him, even though unwillingly, into adopt- 
ing the extensive or the intensive forms. In case, the farmer has 
good resources in point of capital and equipment, he may launch 
out on the intensive forms of cultivation in spite of the indica- 
tions given by the land-man ratios and such other allied consi- 
derations or factors. 
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of'Several uses and if one use is the submarginal one there may- 
be other uses that may be the marginal or even supramarginal 
ones.^ It would be idle to imagine that a piece of land is sub- 
marginal in respect of all the alternative uses to which it could 
be put.^ ■ The problem before the wise and conscientious peasant 
IS to hit upon that use of land as would be the correct one and 
not make land submarginal. If successful in this search of his, 
he would be able to make the “submarginal” lands into one 
which may correctly be termed as the “supramarginal”. 

Unproduclivs LanJ^. The problem of unproductive lands is 
a little more difficult for it is the community that is involved here 
and not an individual who may be unable to bring the “unpro- 
ductive” lands under the plough and turn them to productive 
ones. Unproductive land may be broadly defined as one that is 
not productive of the use to which it is being put. But it is also 
possible that productive use may be harder to find and such a 
quest may only be moony. , It is, therefore, possible that an 
unproductive land may be a barren land, lying say in the desert, 
and in an out-of the-way place, not capable of being used in a 
productive manner. , The problem is, therefore, the one concern- 
ing the community and not an individual farmer, for as soon 
as the farmer finds that a certain piece of land is “unproductive” 
he may take steps to give it up, dispose it off or else leave it for 
good. Unproductive land may require a good dose of fertilizeis 
for proper replenishment of the soil or it may require a major 
irrigation work to saturate it with water in order that it may 
be. arable, or it may require a transport link to make it access'* 
ible. AH these things the individual farmer, by himself, may.net 
be able to afford, and in this particular case he may feel helpless 
in being unable to bring the land under the plough. These lands 
mfiy be termed as abandoned lands, for they may have to be aban- 
doned by the Individual farmers till the community awakens to 
the need of making them productive of some' economic usage. It 
is also very probable'that the farmer has'abandoned these'dands 
just because of his ignorance of the latest advances in the- sphere' 
of fanning technique, or because he does not have the equipnieht 
with him to make these lands yield sonie pro’duction. Biit the 
planners could certainly discover some other good usage for 
these abandoned lands. ' • ' 

^Supply of Land. In this context, we need to discuss 'the. 
rhore important features and implications of the supply of land. 
We must notice that unlike other goods, land is ir reproducible.' 
True, that additional land could be brought into use, but tha't 
also within Ijmits*, and this additional land is neither,.easily' 
accessible nor so readily available to the farmer .or .to the 
community. •, It is possible that the cost of reclamation is fatHerr 
high and discourages the entrepreneur to bring this land into 
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arable uses And even if we admit that land supply could be 
increased, it is very doubtful if better classes of land could be 
added on to the present supply On the other hand, the greater 
probability is that the grades of the present land could be raised 
by means of artificial fertilisers and scientific treatment of these 
lands In short, the present supply of land, both quantitatively 
and qualitatively speaking, is rather fixed and rigid Differences 
in the productivities and grades of the lands are quite distinct and 
pronounced, too To the community, there is a loss if an inefficient 
farmer takes hold of good qualities of land and deprives the 
others of the same The loss is double, for in the first instance, 
the inefficient operator is unable to do justice to that piece of 
land, and secondly, he has deprived another better operator of 
that land Thus the community loses what it could have gained 
from a better utilisation of this land This is so because that 
land could also have been put to a better use, more land of the 
same quality is not reproducible at all Thus land usage, in 
view of the limited supply of land, is to be very judiciously 
decided upon in the interests, nor of individual farmers, but of 
the community as a whole The point that needs emphasizing is 
that the use of land becomes all the more important because of 
the two limitations attendant upon the supply of Und, firstly 
the limitation of quantity ( land is limited in regard to the 
total supply, present and potential in a country) and secondly, 
the limitation of quality ( the qualities of superior grade lands 
are very much limited) This is the relevance of land supply 
regarding the issue of land usage 

PuhUcand Private User Now we proceed to discuss the 
implications of the public and the private uses of Und and the 
conflict that arises there In this big questions arc involved, the 
broader issues of policy and people with respect to the use of 
land This is so especially because the economic systems are so 
divers and the conflict of uses as between the public and the 
individuals may or may not arise in certain economic systems, 
where private uses may not be permitted Where, however, the 
public uses compete with the private ones, the share that goes to 
each raises issues of a conflicting nature In this connection, 
we have to be clear on certain issues and certain concepts related 
to the uses of land both by public and private persons Land, 
as usually understood, includes space relations and the pre 
vailing complex of climatic, topographic and soil condition 
Out of these factors, space is a stable one, though the space 
allotted to one use may shrink or expand, according as more or 
less land is under a particular use It is possible that land may 
■be inorc utilised in agriculture than for industry, or that more 
land may be devoted m the building of houses or for the 
laying of the means of transport and communications and for 
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tecreational purposes. But the fact remains that the total space 
area would remain the same, in spite ot these fluctuations, in the 
uses of land. In the same manner, “topography” is also stable; 
we need not labour this point at length. Similarly, climate also 
has the same stability of character over long periods of time, 
with cycles of varying conditions for certain periods ; the 
■climatic predictability may be possible in certain cases and 
certain countries while there may be a great amount of uncer- 
tainty in other cases. It is quite evident that the clash of public and 
private interests does not enter into any of these issues, in the 
realm of climate the use of land could not be exclusive, nor so 
in the sphere of topography. It could only be so in the sphere of 
'“space” and soil, that the conflict may arise, in the latter case the 
clash of interests may be more pronounced than in other case. 

The Scope of Public and Private Interests. Talking of the 
•scope of public and private interests, we shall have to refer to 
the fact that the soil is the essential foundation of all social 
and economic activity. Even in the urbanized and industrialised 
society, soil qualities do predominate in the economic calcula- 
tion of the planners, for the complexion of economic activties 
may change with differing soil structures. And soil is a product 
of natural processes and thus essentially out of man’s control, 
though he may be able to influence various aspects of the same 
by means of his ability to improve soil by means of scientific 
methods. The present soils, therefore, are the product of a 
•developmental and evolutionary process, over long ages. The 
public interest over land extends over the whole range of land 
uses. Agricultural usage is quite important while other uses, 
•such as those relating to the building of the houses, industrial 
sites and the recreational places are secondary. From this point 
of view the public interest consists of the maintenance of the 
long-range productivity of the land so that it would provide a 
constant and sufficient supply of the agricultural produce at a 
low cost. But it may be pointed out that public interest does 
•not only limit-itself to the supply of the farm produce, but also 
to the provision of other uses adequately to meet the needs of 
national economy consistent with the maximum efficiency of 
nationals. It is the equitable and good distribution of land 
amohg all these uses from the point of view of the national 
•economy that is urgent. The point is that the uses of land 
should be distributed so as to contribute effectively and efficient- 
ly to the national economic life and its progress. On the other 
hand, private interest in land as, expressed from the angle of the 
individual farmer, relate to long-term continuous and efficient 
farming. In an individual’s calculations all such interests as rel- 
ate to the setting up of the recreational parts, etc., do not e iter, 
as these’ are provided for by the state And to the iniivjdual far- 
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mer the best use ts farming His relati\e success among farmers 
IS dependent upon the volume of produce and the costs of the 
same per unit , he will make efforts to arrive at the most profit* 
able combination of costs and volume, though of course he may 
be Ignorant about the future trends of the same , his aim vvou!d 
be to 'irnvcit the lowest costs consistent with the highest 
volume of pr« duce that he is able to reap out of his farm The 
farmer is conscientious of his own interest and, in order to 
mail tain p odi ctivity over a long range of time, he would 1 ke 
to maintain iht productivity levels An intelligent farmer would 
most probably b lance the soil depleting with the soil building 
influences so as to assure that productivity is maintained at a 
certain level Thus in this case, the farmer, out of his own 
personal interest, follows precisely what the public interest 
demands At least, this is plausible as far as the theoretical 
aspect Roes But m actual practice it may prove to be only a 
fond hope for the fact is that because of the force of competition 
and on account of his limited resources the peasant may not be 
able to look well after the interests of the land and may forego 
the soil maintemnce, the grounds of conflict arise in this case 
Grounlt ofConfUet, Thus arise conflicts between public and 
private uses of land The farming system may not be efTicient 
in the Sense that is not possible for the farmer to maintain soil 
productivity 'll tlie proper level, which may be consistent with the 
national requirements of the long range It is also possible that 
the fTTiner sin bit to look after the maintenance of the soil 
due tr his adherer ce to custom and tradition or because of 
actual distress National requirements might require the far 
mer to m^intun productivity level.but theconflict arises because 
of his in b Iity to do so in the manner expected of him He may 
be powerless to do so or he may be too weak, financially speak 
ing to d< just ce to the broader social interest, or it may be due 
to his bad and out of the way location that he could not do 
justice to his soil Thus even when the interests pf the farmer 
and that of the mtion are mutually contributory, he may not 
beable to serve cither because of his helplessness Put in economic 
termini logy he may be more concerned with the conversion of 
personal capital into current incomes which he gets from land 
Without regard to the maintenance of that personal capital 
(land) intact The second conflict may arise out of the working 
of the pressure groups in countries where land is scarce in rcla 
tion to pec pie dependent upon the same , the private interest 
demands that the pressure of population may be eased by more 
equitable dislribiltion of land while the public interest demands 
that the farming system may be set on the economic bases and 
the unccoi t mic units may be merged into one another to fom 
ecoiomit uMi‘ Tut n ore conflicting are the problems that 
rcLit. to the use of land, for the private interest may demand 
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■cultivation of commercial crops which may secure him a larger 
income while the interests, mainly national, may dictate their 
being put under food and feed crops. The farmer may beblinded 
by considerations of private profit-making. Incidentally, then 
conflict arises over the private and public possession of land, 
this is a problem that is connected with that of the land tenures 
and we must wait for its analysis till then •, it may, however, 
suffice to say that the range of interest conflicts over the 
problems of tenancy, as private landlords would very much like 
to rent lands on conditions that may suit them. Finally, a 
conflict may arise also over the question of the public acquisi- 
tion of land, which the state may require for certain national 
interests, or for the construction of some projects of national 
importance. Clearly in this case, the national interests must 
supervene over the individual ones. 

Maintenance of Land. Both from the individual and the 
national points of view, the question of maintaining soil is of' 
superlative importance, for if the soil is not in a good state of 
productivity, prospective agricultural productivity would regis- 
ter a fall and that would be to the detriment of the economy' 
This issue is pregnant with several others ; the utilisation of 
the resources in relation to the land and allied to it, the ques- 
tions of improving the technique of agriculture, the variability 
of the soils and the unit of production in farming. All these 
issues are of practical importance and relevant to our analysis. 
The problem of the use of other resources in combination with 
land would' be discussed at length in k chapter “Combination of 
Factors”; but meanwhile, we may state if the land is plentiful, 
as in newly settled countries, the question of effecting economy 
in regard to land does not arise ; the system of extensive culti- 
vation could be followed there. But in the regions where land 
is Scarce, the farmer would tend to combine more of the other 
resources and try to economise the land resources. In order 
that he may be compelled to conserve and maintain land produc- 
tivity, it is very essential that he should be made to use the land 
Tesources in such a manner as not to deplete the farm and soil 
resources quite. In this matter, he would have not only to 
think of the input-output relationships -but also the long-term 
productivity of land, for it is in this light that soil could be 
maintained'. .It again depends upon the relative costs of his 
resources and soils. With a rise in factor prices. He would try to 
•maximise the output out of these, thu; depleting soil resources. 
'This conflict could be resolved by the public and the state- autho- 
-rity 'insisting -on not a very heavy turnover of crops. In the 
•everit ot an expansion of - farming activities, the problem may 
•mot be seriously posed, but in the event of the supply 'of -'more 
lands having been quite exhausted, the problem gets connected 
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With that of economy of land His personal interest may not be 
much concerned with the maintenance level of it while the 
national one may National effort should be directed to a proper 
sampling of land to find out the capacities of each piece and 
then to plan production accordinglyi but this type of overall 
planning and regimentation may not be possible in a democratic 
country and the other policy adopted in this regard should be to 
provide the land nutrients for the replenishment of the soil at 
cheap rates That may be a measure designed to reinforce 
peasants resources in this direction 

Population and itf Preixure Regarding the maintenance of 
soil, the most relevant issue is that of the population and its 
pressure on land if this is high, the intensive cultivation is the 
rule and this has important implications for land uses The far 
mer, under high pressure of population, has to go on cultivating 
the same pieceof land regardless of the depletion of its resources 
and the soil If his is a small plot, the problem assumes a 
complexity of its own, he is unable to leave the land fallow to 
let It recoup its fertility, while his resources are often too 
meagre to permit him to replenish the land in an adequate 
manner At the same time, the return from each farm is small 
and inadequate for farm family with the result that the mam* 
tenance of soil is rendered more difficult The problem docs 
not remain so pressing if the pressure of population is not high 
for then this depletion is not so heavy, as an extensive system of 
cultivation could be followed by the peasant, without conti* 
nuity of the cultivation, some soils could certainly be given 
some rest in the tilling process The pressure of population has 
also another implication m this context , in the case of a high 
pressure of population on land, its greater proportion would 
inevitably be used for the purposes of food crops and lesser 
amounts would be left for other uses This means that the 
public usage of land would suffer at the cost of providing for the 
food to the populace But land hunger would intensify in this 
case, for there may be several people who may not have owner 
ship rights in lands, they would also strive in this direction as 
an ownership right would ensure at least a bare subsistence 
and provision of food Here, again comes conflict of private 
and public interests in the use of land, for public interest may 
dictate a use of land for purposes other than merely that of food 
growing Not that the state would be ignorant of the impor 
tance of attaining self sufficiency in food, but that the 
method of securing it (as followed by the individual farmers by 
rpnning their farms on the subsistence basis) may not be the 
best use of land , these petty farmers may be unable to bring 
about improvements in farms being unable to afford better equip* 
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roent. Mostly, this type of conflict is rather difficult to resolve, 
though efforts are made to improve the economic strength of the 
individual farmers by means of Co-operatives, Another way 
out of conflict may be by the hunt for more land, and intensify- 
ing reclamation activities. This search may be not well 
rewarded as the addition of more lands to those already in 
cultivation may be a remote probability. It may, therefore. Be 
doubted if this method would prove of any substantial worth in 
an old” country^ Still another method would consist in n 
proper utilisation of land: land would be correctly utilised 
ensuring greater food production by lesser depletion of its 
resources. It may be questioned if such regimentation is pos- 
sible or even desirable from the democratic angle. But this 
is an issue that might be for the politician to resolve rather 
than for the economist. 

Price-Cost Relationshi-p. Private interest is expected to follow 
price-cost trends. Those lines of production would be taken up 
which in the light of these relationships be the most remunera- 
tive. Individual farmers would use their farms in accordance 
with the principle of comparative advantage, discussed else- 
where. Even in a centrally planned economy, the price-cost 
relationships are not lost sight of. If, however, efforts are made 
to foist on farmers any other decisions, which are not in keeping 
with them the result would be the rise of black markets, or pro- 
duction misdirected, and try to keep pace with price-cost trend. 
The individual farmer, who is dictated by such outer relation- 
ship would not much care for public interest, but would be 
guided solely by his own personal profit motive, for he expects 
that by following a certain line of production, he would be 
able to earn more, make greater profits and become richer. This 
is normal and could not be brushed aside as pertaining to selfish 
and narrow interests. Main conflict that arises out of the price- 
cost structure, is in the field of agriculture, as for instance, the 
peasant unmindful of the public interest may cultivate commer- 
cial crops instead of food crops, whose prices might have been 
pegged low by the implementation of the economic controls. 
Commercial crops could certainly not compensate for empty 
bellies and the clash of public and the private interests comes to 
the fore. The problem is rather tough, except that the public 
interests have to be served even though at the cost of the private 
ones; the individual farmer has to be forced to serve the public 
interest. Subsidies may be given to them in order to make up 
for- the loss of profits they incurred by resorting to cultivation 
of that crop which is in keeping with the public interest, oi; 
legal, action may be taken to .compel them, to undertake the 
cultivation of the desired crops. But- probably the first method 
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,may be better in that the public interest is better served and the 
farmers may not think of the evasion of the law. 'Another 
alternative method could be procurement schemes launched by 
the government on the basis of the guaranteed prices ; this may 
also be successful in that the crop sown may be procured, but it 
may be doubted if the peasant would care to cultivate the crop 
that it js the desire of the government they should. And then 
in terms of cost, the latter suggestion may prove to be more 
expensive than the first. Inevitably the price policy of the 
government is having a lot of say in the matter of the farmer’s 
decisions Suffice it to remark here that an administered eco* 
nomy may also be susceptible to misinterpretation of public 
interest. i > ■ 

Technique and ProfitabiUty Then there is a range of con* 
flict precipitating the decisions affecting the application of im* 
proved technique applied to the field of agriculture. The pub- 
lic interest may require that the latest advances in the sphere 
of agriculture may be adopted, so that these may bring about 
improvements in the national economy. But private interest may 
be endangered thereby. In the first instance the individual 
peasants may have to merge their landowning rights for the 
sake of the adoption of the latest technique, which may 
be possible of adoption only m the larger units This may 
create difficulties of an insuperable nature. Another fact that 
must be recognised is that technical advances when adopted 
contribute most to the productivity of best lands; that may 
ntean that lands which are poor may not be able to benefit from 
technical advances, even if adopted. It would be the more effi- 
cient farmers who, usually, adopt the latest in the technique 
and that would be justifiable too, for it would be the farmers 
with the supermarginal lands who benefit from these innovations 
most. This would again present a conflict in the private and 
the public interest. The public interest would demand that the 
more advanced farmers do not use the more advanced systems 
’as much as the sub-margmal landowning peasants who may be 
the least ready to employ these latest technical methods And 
then the introduction of the latest technical methods also has 
another impact on land uses, the production per %vorker and per 
capita rises with the inevitable result that the standards of living 
rise and the less profitable farms are constantly being thrown 
out of use letting these go mto deterioration The submarginal 
landowning peasant suffers from competition precipitated by 
the highly mechanised and modernised farms run according to 
the latest in the agricultural technique. And still another issue! 
raises its head; the highly mechanised and modernised farms 
have high operating costs, that It may be impossible to cover 
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“When prices fall; Hence the public and the private' interests 
•clash in this sense, too, for the public weal may demand a speedy 
mechanisation of agriculture as also its modernisation, but a 
private individual has to calculate the costs and the profitabi- 
lity of the venture, however advanced that may look, Ther 
oretically speaking, the point of marginality would move up- 
wards as agricultural science progresses ; and this in turn means 
that the land use problem would be of a recurrent nature, for 
adjustments in the usage of land would have to be so made as 
•to keep in line with advancing technological levels. The public 
•interest on farm lands is concerned with adequate and conti- 
guous supply of produce from total land. Hence it is essential 
from the public point of view that the marginal points of quality 
(both present and prospective) be determined, and that public 
assistance may be incurred to maintain the supramarginal lands 
only. 

Land Management. The next point bearing on this issue of 
land uses is that of land management, which, if efficient, 
enlarges the scope of land uses, while under poor management, 
the land may be used for purposes other than the best ones. 
An important element in land usage is that of holdings, 
-i.e. systems of land tenures. Here, we are concerned with the 
advantages of a system of holdings from a particular point, or 
from angles of land ownership and the management thereof. 
The term “estate management” may be used in this context, 
though the terra “estate” conveys the idea of a big farm and 
not an ordinary holding. The question in land usage is whether 
■the estate or the farm is in the hands of the public authority 
or the private farmer', and even if it be in the hands of the 
public authority, the next question that would face us is whe- 
"ther land is being operated directly under the surveillance of 
public authority or private persons, or whether corporate bodies 
are handling the farms. All these points are of significance for 
if estates are being managed by public authorities, they would 
be operated from the national angle, whrle if the til- 
lage is under corporate bodies, their exploitation is of a type 
altogether different. All these various points have to be noted’. 
Another point that is sometimes made is we should take the 
whole land when talking of land uses and not small farms, for 
these usages are from the point of the whole economy and no't 
from that of single and individual farmer. The more fashiori- 
able trend is towards the state ownership of land, but even here 
“we must recognise what effective management of land is and not 
be led merely by ownership fallacies. It is effective management, 
•(with the fixing up of priorities) in the problem of land use that 
bssumes relative importance. Another point that may also be’eon- 
isidered is that the state may also impose restrictions and lay down 
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regulations in order that the use of land may be the optiniura 
possible one, even under the private ownership and management 
of land And m this context we shall have to weigh the pros 
and Cons of these restrictions against the benefit of better uses of 
land from the imposition of the restrictions and regulations by 
the public authority on the private and individual owners 
Hence land management is also an important point to be reckon* 
ed in the matter of appropriate uses of land, in this study 

Land Bettrement It is maintained that crop (or agricultu 
ral) production is large when technique is applied, but produc- 
tion out of direct usage is not so high There has been increase 
in the produce grown for human consumption, but there is a 
limit to this particular demand The attention of technique has 
alway been directed towards the increase of the ‘non consumption’ 
(from the viewpoint of human consumption only) of crops and 
produce Increase there has been in all crops including pastur 
age Secondly, there has been an increase in corverting capacity 
of cattle and the live stock, too And lastly we must also re- 
cognise greater diversification and better combination of the 
crops This has been due to the increasing trend towards maxi- 
mum exploitation of land , that is why increasing application 
has been made of the scientific knowledge and technique to the 
production of the crops Turning to the purely consumption 
point of view, we have to point out that with t be world favour* 
mg a better and more qualitative dtelary, it may be possible 
that the food crops may demand less of land, and less land may 
be now utilised for direct imman consumption That is where 
land retirement comes in , land may just be put out of use, as 
the demand for so much land may shrink and contract Land 
retirement is also said to have come about when the higher grades 
of production or more concentrated production, or the higher 
agricultural uses of land are not in vogue but only the lesser 
agricultural uses are being favoured This means that land re- 
tirement comes,,about when the land is either temporarily thrown 
out of use, or put to a lotcer agricultural use This shift in the 
agricultural usage of land comes about when the institutional 
and technical adjustments have been made in the land uses 
This process is especially marked in those countries where agn 
culture has been mechanised and the modern methods of land 
usage adoped In fact, in a country which is long settled, the 
problem is also similar. The effective soil, m that country, i» 
made up of labour and materials The more important part is 
played by the human beings, in fact man has been responsible 
for land m its present situation especially m regard to its uses 
In all private and public angles on land, the most significant role- 
IS that of man a,nd his attitude to land The fundamental pro- 
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blem that faces the agricultural economist is that of getting 
rid of sentimental attitudes towards land. Rational conceptions 
of relations between land and materials and men, is the aim of 
Agricultural Economics, for most of the present uses of land are 
undoutedly governed by human sentiments which have been tra* 
ditional about land for centuries. It is in this context that we 
have to think of the retirement of land, for it would only be 
possible with a rational outlook on the problem of land usages V 
and not from a sentimental view-point. 

Urban and Rural Uses. No discussion of the land usage would 
be complete without a reference to urban and rural uses. 
Included in the urban uses are those for the purposes of building 
factories and houses for residential and other purposes, while in 
the rural canvas the most important relate to the agricultural 
ones. We shall in this short section attack the problem of distri- 
bution in the urban and the rural uses. A glaring'point in this 
connection is the impact of industry and the ruralisation and the 
dispersal of industry, too. This factor alone has created a different 
problem in the mater of land uses. And then there is the reserva- 
tion of land for housing and the recreation activities of the people 
for with a greater emphasis on these a change is brought about in 
the price and evaluation of land. We shall also judge the dis- 
tribution of land between the urban and the rural uses : the fact 
is that there are city farming ranges, which strictly speaking 
could not be included in urban uses, nor even in the rural areas,. 
They are a class by themselves. This section, though brief, is 
quite important for it would throw light on the more important 
uses of land, and on the problem of land usage as understood 
by the layman. But from the economic point of view, too, this- 
is important for the distribution of land in urban and rural 
areas is of great relevance to issues facing land usage in general. 
It is interesting to know how land uses begin to assume a diffe- 
rent shape with changing distribution of land between urban 
and the rural uses of land, as analysed here. 

Impact of Industry. More important in the urban uses of 
land is that for industrial purposes. True, that land is in resi- 
dential and other uses, but out of all these, the industrial one 
is the most important. In was'in the urban areas that industries 
were set up for one reason or the other. We need not go into 
these causes here, suffice it to observe that the use of land for 
the purposes of industry is the most important both from the 
point of view of. the economy and the urban areas, too. There 
are two considerations that are pertinent, firstly how much lani 
should be allotted to the industrial uses and how much of it to 
particular industries. In regard to the first issue, the more 
pressing (consideration) is the suitability .of land for industrial 
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uses CIS fl-uu the other uses this would be decided by the price 
■of land and the demand for the land for the industrial use In 
the case of the second issue we have to find out the relative 
■demand of each industry the price it could afford to pay from 
that point of view Broadly speaking the distribution of land 
as between the industrial and other uses is governed by the 
Jaw of comparative advantage which we have explained else 
where And the relative usefulness of land for the different 
industries would also explain why land is under a certain indus 
try and not under another The main factors in this con 
nection are the factors of situation (both with regard to the 
availability of the materials and marketing facilities) andof 
price of land But it must also be pointed out that land is 
required for this purpose in villages 

IturaUiahon of InJuttry The next point that is allied to 
the ibove issue is the ruralisation of industry With the recent 
trend towards the dispersal of industry the rurahsation of 
industry is now a marked tendency in the economics of location 
Various considerations atise for the rurahsation of industry 
though we shall refer only to the more important ones In the 
first place it is of strategy and defence this means that the 
Turaljsntion of industry nnd its location in ihe out of the nay 

f ilaces would ensure greater security to it But there are also 
ow rural rents for liigh urban rents increase the overhead 
charges of industry Again in the urban areas the wages of 
labour may be high because of the competitiveness of the indus 
tries for t!ie same (fixed) labour force and the labourers in 
the rural treas may nlso be willing to accept lower wages for 
the simple reason that the cost of living there is not as high as 
in the urban areas And then the consideration of being able to 
expand 18 also paramount there for example land may be a\ ail 
able and expansion quite easy ind possible at a relatively low cost 
too \\ ith the electrification of rural areas difficulties in respect 
of power availability have also been overcome And smaller 
units can be set up m the rural areas for standardisation of 
-the machine parts has made it possible for the smaller units to 
be planted The total effect is that ruralisation of industry has 
come abo it in recent times The extension of transport faci 
lities to rural areas has speeded up this process Its impact on 
the use of land is that the rural areas are now setting 
apart less land for agricultural purposes Tins afso means that 
these uses tend to be diversified very much more than ever be- 
fore This may be a progressive trend too tVe have already 
■observed in this chapter that this diversification brings about a 
more enduring maintenance of land And the fact of rurali 
'sation of industry may also bring about certain amount of land 
Retirement to which we referrdd above In the light of all these 
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considerations, we have to welcome the trend towards ruralisa* 
tion. ' 

City Farming Ranges. Another usage of land, to which only 
a slight reference was made in the earlier parts of this book, is 
city farming ranges. Not that the cities do invariably have 
these ranges and that they are, therefore, a part of city life. 
But the point is that certain areas may be set apart in the sub- 
urban parts of the city for the cultivation of “perishable” crops, 
so as to ensure a fresh supply to citizens and also to reap a 
greater advantage out of the same, too. Certain enterprising 
farmers may settle near the cities to reap the rewards of near- 
ness to the central markets and thus the city farming ranges 
may come into existence. These “ranges” may relate to dairy 
farming and the cultivation of vegetables. This has the effect 
of the diversification of land uses in urban area, and economis- 
ing of land from rural areas and agriculture. Land, in rural 
areas, could be retired in view of expansion of the city farm- 
ing ranges. Then the other point is that these' ranges would 
also extend the sphere of ctiltivation to urban regions, too. 
The problems of the marketing of the fresh and perishable 
produce into distant city markets is not an intriguing 
problem for farmers who run these ranges. Thus this is the 
extension of agricultural operation to urban areas, or the urba- 
nisation of agriculture, a trend parallel to ruralisation of 
industry. In this connection, mention may also be made of 
vegetable gardening by city residents in their own residential 
places. This would also lessen the pressure for the provision of 
necessaries of life on the rural lands, for now cities would bear" 
this burden, and share it with the rural areas. Such a trend 
has good implications for land usage, in view of the fact that 
usage is much diversified now. 

•Hoir,ing and Recreation, etc. Adverting to-other uses of land, 
wo have to speak of the housing, recreation and transport uses ^ 
of land. Housing is the second most important necessary of life", 
and from this point of view must needs be considered her.e. ‘ As 
to the recreational uses of land, the' rising standard, of H^ng 
elevates it into a necessary of life. Greater stress :s being placed 
these days on housing and recreational need? of the people und ' 
greater and costlier schemes are bein'g launched by respective 
governments in this direction. Another use is that of the utilisa- 
tion of land for the purposes of constructing roads and railways. 

A good system of efficient transport is very essential not only, 
for' the -prosperity of National Agriculture, but also to._ the 
advancement of the national economy in general. ■ Marketing. ' 
problems become easy of ’solution under a better system of 
transportation. With the development of the economy, and its 
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advancement, the one thing that is more and more in demand is 
transport system for this development is accompanied with the 
■establishment of tertiary industries, as pointed out in the 
<hapter “Elementary Economics** With rising standards of 
living, the demand has grown for better type of houses and more 
extensive housing is provided to people Greater emphasis is 
placed on the provision of more recreational lands and more 
land is reserved in urban and rural areas for the provision of 
more playgrounds and parks and public gardens Even if popula 
tion IS falling as often happens under the impact of progress and 
prosperity, the housing requirements and the recreational 
demands of the community get soupgrnded, with the result that 
more demand is put on the land Thus these factors also work 
sn the direction of diversification of land usage and towards an 
intensification of the demand for land Thus public effort 
secures private good 

The Infertnee The conclusion that could be drawn from 
the above study of nirban and rural uses of land, is that the 
differentiation between the two is now fading out and industrial 
uses are getting extended to rural areas, while agricultural uses 
Are getting also popular m urban areas But the more important 
thing in the distribution of land as between urban and rural 
uses, IS the fact that land ts distributed between these uses in 
accordance with the law of comparative advantage The conflict 
between private and public interests in land is considerably 
reduced when the narrow distinction between the specialised 
uses of land ss not pronounced From the point of view of agn 
cultural and rural economics, the extension of industry to the 
rural areas is good, for employment opportunities in the rural 
areas are multiplied and a balance achieved between agriculture 
and industry 

Summary The ground covered in this chapter has been 
rather vast and varied We have been mainly concerned with 
the economics of land usage In the first instance, we found out 
how the economic aspect of acquiring land was of relevance to 
the subject in hand, and we investigated into various methods of 
acquiring land, and their economic implications Next we had a 
bird’s eye-view of the problem of land usage, and v/e viewed the 
subject from the points of view of productivity and conservation, 
maintenance of land and output input relations of land and the 
optimum usage of land We also made reference to productive 
and the non-productive uses of land in this context The pro* 
blems of usage were also looked into, especially from the angles 
of turnover and return, fertilisers and nutrients and the erosion 
of land The question of land improvements was also examined 
in the perspective of land usages Thereafter the most important 
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ysage of land, that of cultivation was taken up in its various 
implications ; reference was made to marginal and the sub- 
marginal lands as also productive and unproductive lands, while 
mention was made of the intensive and extensive cultivation in - 
the perspective of economic implications. In the next section 
was examined the prol)lem of private and the public uses of 
land and it was found that the range of conflict was rather wide 
and it arose out of several factors, attendant upon the same. 
The problem was examined from the angle of the maintenance 
of the soil, population, price-cost structure and technique. In 
this connection, we also discussed the problem of land manage- 
ment in relation to that of land usage and the problem of land 
'“retirement” in its bearing on this issue. The chapter was 
rounded off with a study of the distribution of land in the ur- 
ban and the rural uses ; we discovered that the various factors 
were in a way responsible for the distribution; industrialisation 
and its expansion to rural areas, and the city farming ranges, 
and the extension of the means of transport and housing needs 
of the community. It was found that all the various factors 
enumerated above contributed to the better stabilisation of the 
economy. 

Conclusion. The conclusion that is pertinent to draw from 
the above is that the usage of the land is a matter of the opera- 
tion of the law of comparative advantage and the operation of 
the welfare economy. As and how the uses of land get diversified 
it becomes more and more profitable from the purely land stand- 
point. Land under diverse uses gets exhausted slowly, is main- 
tained better, conserves its resources prospectively and above 
all adds more to national wealth. Conflict in private and public 
uses arises out of the dominance of theprofitmotive on the "part 
of the peasant and his inability to view the problem from the 
national angle. One thing is that land is limited in quantity 
and' hence great discretion is to be exercised in using the land 
for various purposes. 
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The human basts of Agncufiure is the most important 
basis of the industry, for the simple reason that it is run 
for the benefit of man In thts chapter, we propose to discuss 
the role that the human agents of production play in the pro*- 
cess of farming, as broadly understood Froni the strictly 
econocQic point pf View, the human approach to the problems 
of Agricultural Economics ts the most relevant to the achieve 
ment of welfare of the nation in general and the farming com 
mun ty in particular Agriculture^ being run for the good of 
tha nation and the betterment of the farmers, the study of the 
conditions of the man behmd the plough is the most pertinent 
to the Realisation of the objectives in view It may not be out 
oi place tp observe here that the problems relating to agncul 
tural labour ’%'rp becoming mpro and more pressing and are 
increasingly occupying the attention of the statesmen, jf only 
foR the reason that agricultural labourers are getting more and 
more vocal in their demands And then the realisation has also 
dawned on men that the lot of agricultural labourers is very bad 
and must be improved before an overall improvement could be 
registered in the general economic sphere If only to effect im 
provement in the general economy and remove the imbalance 
in the economy the study of the conditions of agricultural 
labourers is most urgent It is from this point of view that the 
present chapter attacks the problem and seeks to clarify the 
various issues which becloud the minds of the politicians and 
the public, for the problem is fraught with the sentimental and 
irrational approach so common to questions relating to the 
welfare of man As an introduction to the problems that we 
propose to discuss m this chapter, we shall, in the preliminary 
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section, unravel the fundamentals of farm functions, for with- 
out their understanding, a fuller understanding of the problem 
of the human agent of production is not possible’ This section 
will be followed with an analysis of the agricultural chores, but 
from the analytical point of view. These twin sections are the 
most basic from the point of view of clearer understanding and 
appreciation of the problems in their proper perspective, for 
unless we examined the nature and character of the farm work 
and the distinctive characteristics of agricultural chores it would 
be idle to pretend to be fully equipped with an intimate know- 
ledge of various issues therein. 

Farm Functions. Referring first to the functions that the 
agriculturists have on the farm, we find that they are of a 
varied sort and have to be performed by the operator in succes- 
sion •, he has to adjust himself to the time-table given to him by 
Nature. The human clement in the field of agriculture is, 
generally speaking, organised in the units of the farm families. 
It is family groups that operate on the farm and do the farming 
chores. In case the families are rather large for the farms, the 
members may work for other farms, or may take to other sub- 
sidiary handiwork or cottage work. In case, the family group 
is small, hired labour may be arranged. The scope of labour, 
as understood in the sphere of industry is very much limited in 
agricultural work, for jobs in agriculture are not a little diffe- 
rent in this “industry”. It is considered that farm work gets to 
have a trait of permanency if these operations arc undertaken 
by family units. That is why, perhaps, even when extra labour 
is hired, the farmer prefers to hire other family groups, for this 
leads to permanency, and to case in labour control. The point 
that we need to appreciate, lierc,is that the usual unit of labour 
on the farm is the family and not the single and isolated 
labourer. Agricultural operations, we remarked earlier, are 
marked by continuity and the family labour alone could impart 
that type of permanency without which the farming operations 
would be upset. The farm functions may be divided into those 
of management and labour, though this is also not a clear-cut 
division, for the same operator is often both labourer and 
manager, still the functions are distinctly separate and have to 
be recognised as such. Other related functions, that we propose 
to discuss in this chapter, are those of the personal trait of the 
farmer. In the sphere of labour, an important part is played 
by labouring functions, though the management functions do 
also influence the output of labour and its efficiency. But we 
do not propose to anticipate the conclusions in the next para- 
graph and would content ourselves with saying that though the 
two functions are performed by the same person, the same farm- 
hand, and the same operator, the fact is that the implications 
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of these two functions are quite separate and distinct With 
these introductory remarks we delve into details 

Management and Labour We may repeat here that the two 
aspects of management arc not clearly distinct except from the 
functional point of view. The operating organisation is usually 
democratic the manager participating in the labourers’ chores, 
■while the labourer also makes suggestions for improvement of 
the farm output and efficiency Usually, however, the same 
operator is both farm manager and farm labourer Again 
greater regard is there for the advice, rendered by farmer s 
labourers, in the agricultural sector, than it is in the industrial 
sector, for the simple reason that the “distance" between far* 
mors and their labourers is not so great as in industry, bet 
ween its employers and labourers And then there is also consi 
deration for the suggestions made by labourers, for they may be 
more experienced in their jobs than the raw farmer, who may 
have inherited the farm recently Also, the fact that agricultural 
production is very complex and the operational side more 
complex still (there being no standardisation of different opera 
tions and not a set time table), all advice is welcome on grounds 
of its practical utility The point that we have made in this 
discussion IS that thelabour'management functionsin the sphere 
of agriculture are not wide apart Management functions relate 
to determining the genera) policies and effecting supervision of 
farm work The first include such questions as the choice of 
the farm and the selection of crops and other produce These 
decisions require the stamp of the manager these matters are 
similar in their character to allied interests in the sphere of 
industry These questions require careful consideration, for 
instance, the choice of the site is a problem that faces only 
the farmer*investor but not the labourer Similarly, the 
problem of the selection of the crops also faces the proprietor 
manager alone for this involves issues wider and more private 
than could interest the labourer Again the questions of loca 
tion, of size and of livestock are also relevant to the far 
mcr but not the labourer Hence this set of policy functions 
is related to the management job and not within the labourer s 
province Coming to the second set of managerial functions 
•we find that they are mainly supervisory in nature , and in 
elude such matters as the projecting of programmes for farm 
-work so as to fit them in with nature’s time table These super 
visory functions call for special qualities of alertness of mind 
which the labourer, absorbed in his work may not be able to 
wield efficiently Certain emergencies may not be met with 
as and how they arise , this may require a special foresight 
and vision on the part of farmers The proper direction of 
Jabour IS also requisite if good and efficient results are to be 
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Tealised. And for the proper direction of labour it is essential 
that supervisory functions be divorced from the merely labour- 
ing functions, forotherwise, the whole thing gets muddled up. In 
^hort, though no sharp line could be drawn between the mana- 
gerial and the labouring functions, we could certainly recog- 
nise them by their special characteristics and fields of opera- 
tion in farming. We may point out that the farming industry 
is such as calls for qualities, mental and physical, and the 
•farmer has a dual role to play. 


The Fanner's Dual Rale. The above analysis stresses the dual 
Tole that the” farmer has to play. He has to be both 
the manager and the labourer ; and this is truer of the peasant 
proprietor than of other farmers. They vary greatly in their 
ability as managers and workmen. One may not be able to 
come across a farmer who is purely a labourer and not a 
manager, or one who is discharging only the managerial func- 
tions to the exclusion of labouring chores. This is also due to 
the fact that the various fields and the farms are different in 
their productive and other capacities. Fertilities also reflect 
on their efficiencies. Another point is that the aptitudes of 
farmers also differ. This is responsible for the discharge of 
managerial and labouring functions in a dissimilar manner 
by different farmers. Still the dual role of the farmer needs to 
be emphasised here. The farmer has to discharge several func- 
tions all at once •, he has to be an entrepreneur, a labourer, a 
landlord and even an investor-capitalist. Broadly, his functions 
are twofold : he is a labourer and also a manager-entrepre- 
neur. It is on the efficient discharge of these twin functions 
that the success of his enterprise depends. In case, the farmer 
is an owner he has also to plan the farm enterprises and do 
most of the labouring chores. The time of the peasant pro- 
prietor is nearly equally divided between labour and managerial 
jobs. For the landlord, the managerial job predominates over la- 
bouring odds, as the former are far more numerous for him than 
for a small farmer *, still, it would be wrong to assert that he 
is totally free from labouring chores ; he might have to under- 
take some sort of active work on his farm. This may not be 
so in the case of the absentee landlord, for this peculiar type 
Is uninterested in his lands. In the case of a tenant, the labour- 
ing jobs may be far more important than managerial activities, 
still the tenant may have to fit in his time-table with that pro: 
■vided by nature ; and admittedly, this is a management func- 
tion, no doubt. We have to point out in this connection that 
farming communities have a dual function to perform ; and 
most of the farming communities are based on the pattern of 
family groups. Thus typical family farming could be taken 
as a representative system of farming ; and this system (as wc 
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Ind the occasion to point out abo\e) is based on the duahl> 
of farming functions In this connection, attention should also 
be drawn topersonal factors in the management cum labouring 
functions on the farm, for in the ultimate ana!>sis the per 
sonal factors, alonct count, too 

Personal Factors Foremost among personal factors, is one 
that relates to the health and strength of the peasant because 
the farm work is essentially dependent on the physical capacity 
of the farmer Strong muscles are necessary to the successful 
performance of this work There is hardly any place for the 
weaklings on the farm Second among the essential qualities of 
a personal nature is the skill for various farming odds The- 
skill may be the special skill called for m these jobs for that 
would bean asset in the farming work But this skill should 
also be supplemented by a habit to do work at the right tune, 
which in turn requires some amount of foresight on the part of 
the operator That means that the farmers should be possessed 
of clear \ision to be able to judge what to do at a given time 
and what to leave It may not be too much to expect of him 
that he should be equipped with some elementary training for 
the proper discharge of his duties, and be able to act m conform* 
ity with economic and and commercial trends This means 
that the farmer should visualise, in advance, the economic 
forces that are acting and reacting on agriculture Possessed 
of special time sense he must have ability to work to schedule 
and know what work should be done in a single day and 
m what manner Another quality is patience which is a 
very essential prerequisite in this business as perhaps m no 
other The one characteristic is that farming is a struggle with 
nature, and calls for considerable patience It would be dis- 
astrous if the farmer loses his balance on trifling occasions 
as this may upset his calculations, and m the end he may have 
to suffer losses And last among the special qualities, must be 
mentioned adaptability and elasticity , he should be able to 
change according as changing natural conditions demand that of 
him 

Farm Labour In fact, the human factor, in production, U 
not much under economic control, in the sense that the rate of 
the increase of supply of new increments, both qualitatively and 
quantitatively speaking, is not under human control We shall 
have occasion to discuss, in detail, the theories of population 
and find out how the economy is affected in regard to the 
growth of population We have to point out here, that farm 
labour, in its growth and composition, does affect the nature 
and trend of agriculture It does make a difference which la- 
bourer is employed, for the human labour is variable both in 
output and productivity , the total output being influenced by 
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'the way in which different factors of production are combined. 
It is possible that human factors may improve from generation 
to generation, not only due to better equipment^ and other 
factors but because of the improvement of the educational 
system. In spite of the pessimism e-xhibited by the Malthusians, 
the fact remains that with the spread of education, the 
efBciency of the farmers and the farm labour definitely improves 
from generation to generation. The place that labour occupies 
in agricultural production is not so significant as in the indus- 
trial sector ; still if we interpret the term “labour” in its wider 
sense, the part played by it is of the greatest importance for the 
farmers would also be included in “labour”. And with the 
passage of time, the role of the farm labourers becomes 
increasingly important. 

Agricultural Jobs. Having surveyed the farm functions, we 
now switch on to study the nature and complc.^ion of agricul- 
tural jobs. This study is with reference to the labour aspect. 
Starting with an examination of the nature of the farm work, 
we shall see how labour use is economised on the farm 
and make a descriptive study of the types of farm labour. 
"Work simplification would also receive a sketchy treat- 
ment in this section while the important subject of the division 
of labour on the farm would also be dealt with here. The 
nature of the farm work is a subject which demands our atten- 
tion for the simple reason that farming odds are entirely 
•different from factory chore which are more or less of a routine 
nature, and are also standardised. Farm work is generally of 
an outdoor nature and timed with natural phenomena. In this 
^ense, nature is of a distinctive character. Special types of 
labour are, therefore, required for the discharge of farming 
chores and a study of the types is to complement the exposition 
of agricultural odds. With the increasing introduction of 
machinery and its popularisation, the problem of work simpli- 
fication has assumed a special significance especially in those 
countries and regions where there is a glut of labour, 
and where farming needs to be labour-intensive and not 
capital-intensive. Conflicting opinions prevail and this pro- 
blem is being hotly debated ; though we shall study this issue 
without reference to special problems in certain countries 
and regions, still this theoretical background would equip 
us with a preliminary and basic knowledge of the overall pro- 
blem in its various facets. This is proposed to be followed by 
a discussmn of the issues attendant on the problem of the -Divi- 
•sion of Labour. The section is not a complete and self-sufficient 
■unit by itself but only provides a link in the main argument of 
the chapter. We discuss in this section, the nature of agricul- 
ttural jobs from the labour point of view, in manifold aspects. 
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Nature of Farm Work, In this paragraph, the reader's atten- 
tion is invited to the chapter captioned “Farm Operations”, 
wherein were described farm operations in rather details 
Suffice it to notice the fact that farming jobs are of a continuous 
nature, if undertaken and planned wisely , it is, therefore, 
that they require the attention of farm labourers contmuoiisly 
This work is of an outdoor nature and, therefore, requires a 
special type of labour that is both strenuous and hardy. The 
labourer must be able to stand the weather, for his job is an 
outdoor one Again his work demands skill, not only of the 
ordinary type, but of a varied type, so that different chores 
may be performed efficiently Without putting a premium on 
farm technique exaggerating facts, or overstating them, we 
may point out that the man with less varied skill usually 
earns less than the skilled one, even in such jobs as feeding, the 
skilled labourers are equipped and get better results than the 
unskilled ones who may by wrong feeding endanger Cattle life 
Farm work also calls for ability to give and receive directions 
and explanations, for without that the whole programmemaybc 
jeopardised , the tasks are often spread over a large terntor/ 
and each workman is more or less self directive in carrying 
out his work He should, therefore, be able to hold in Ms 
mind the instructions given to him , this is essential for effi* 
cient and correct performance of his work Then farming 
chores also demand some elementary knowledge of the work 
m hand, a necessaty prerequisite for its correct performance is 
sound judgment Again, this *ype of work also calls for 
rigid adherence to the plans in hand, for otherwise there 
would be a chaos Close attention to farm work is absolutely 
necessary for an efficient discharge of duties incumbent on the 
farm worker Faithfulness to farm interests is another quality 
to be cultivated for increase of productivity And then there 
should be willingness to co operate with neighbours , without 
this farm would suffer a lot The nature offarm svorfc is such that 
good relations are an asset for the efficient discharge of the 
same All the various points are deduced from the special 
nature and distinctive character of this work the discussion 
has proceeded from the labour point of view, for the simple 
reason that the argument relates itself to the human basis of 

Economy of Labour Use In this connection, attenUon needs 
to be drawn to the economy of labour use, which is planned 
ahead by a wise farm-entrepreneur Labour is economised 
when machines are used , similarly when labour is used effec- 
tively, It IS “economised” This problem is specially pro* 
nounced when population is not high and the distribution of the 
same in the farm sector relatively pieagre Also a good part 
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of the land is only scored up labour. Analysing the prob- 
lem further, we assume that the farmer is his own employer. 
The objective is to turn out as much as possible ; ^there are 
not many other conflicting objectives. The economy of labour 
use in this particular case would consist in working to his 
capacity by the conversion of food into physical energy. His 
work is determined by distribution of his effort and the useful- 
ness of tasks that he undertakes, the time-table that he adopts 
and other factors of production that also associate with him 
in his enterprise. Next, we must also recognise the apprecia- 
tion and depreciation of human labour. A man can work at 
such a high rate that he soon wears himself out, this means 
that the rate of depreciation is high. The optimum 
rate of work would be that at which he is enabled to turn out 
the largest quantum of work throughout his life-span, this 
means that the work is to be adjusted to the changing capacity 
of the worker even in his old age. It is possible that the farm 
labourer may be depreciating physically as he grows older but 
the fact remains that depreciation is more than offset by the 
increasing knowledge and experience that the operator gathers 
as he advances in years. Again, in the effort to appreciate, the 
farm labour may actually be wasted, as is done in a wrong 
system of education, imparted to the sons and daughters of the 
farmers attending ordinary schools, where education is divorc- 
ed from the realities of life in rural areas and agricultural 
sector. Also, the place that farm labour occupies in the moti- 
vations of human effort is recognised as pertinent to the eco- 
nomy of labour use. The usual single farm-operator combines • 
in himself the labourer, the manager, the entrepreneur and the 
investor ; and his economic aim is to secure the largest return 
from this combination in association with other agents of pro- 
duction. Extending these considerations to the sphere of family 
labour we find that the only difference is that more empha- 
sis is laid on the appreciation of labour while the objectives and 
motivations of the family are also to be taken into account. 
In the case of hired labour, the two different human economies 
are brought together : the motivations of the farm labourers 
conflict with the motivations of the farm owners. Good manage- 
ment is responsible for merging of the two conflicting moti- 
vations. Enforced servitude is not possible, even though the 
labourer is not as free, for the need to pay for his family is 
quite paramount. His chances for advancement in his work 
compel him to keep in line with suggestions and instructions 
given to him by the “owner” ; on the other hand, the owner, 
too, is not able to depend on his employees beyond a certain 
point, and is not sure of their future and potential conduct. 
That is probably why most of the employers do not favour the 
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idea of gi\ing a training to their employees lest they ^uit for 
better jobs 

Types of Labour In this context we should study the various 
types of farm labour There is, in the first instance, the labour 
of the owner himself, that of the peasant proprietor This labour 
IS often supplemented by his family We hive already surveyed, 
in brief, the implications of family labour as in labour uses 
Certain it is that faithfulness to the enterprise m the case of 
this labour IS the greatest , there is devotion to the cause of 
farm work Single farmer is seldom the case and could not be 
come across even by the most searching researchers Next la 
importance rank hired labourers, who arc paid wages on the 
basis of time they devote or the tasks they perform These 
labourers are often seasonal, being employed in the rush season 
and not kept in employment permanently It is the routine 
labour that they perform and seldom given charge of responsi- 
ble jobs Usualiv, these labourers are put m work for specific 
jobs which are easy to supervise the supervisory work is much 
minimised Thirdly, there is the child labour Boys and girls 
are usefully employed on the farm for simpler chores But it 
may be wondered if the labour they put in docs not interfere 
with their growth and that their schooling is not interrupted 
But the belief that the farm will not interfere with their 
mental growth seems to be well founded, ns recent educational 
practices bear the truth of this belief Land tenures too have 
a bearing on the problems and types of farm labourers Start 
mg with hired labourers, the ambitious labourer goes ahead to 
become a farmer-operator It is in this context that the 
problem of labour assumes a different complexion The 
impact of land tenures on the supply and composition of 
farm labour is considerable , for instance, the increase of ten 
ancy is always co existent with the increased supply of labour, 
while the reversion to peasant proprietorship brings about a 
dearth in the supply of the floating labour force available m the 
community To regulate labour is rather difficult for the 
authorities as the nature of agricultural jobs is hazardous and 
sporadic No fixed hours of work obtain nor is it possible to 
standardise conditions of work for the agricultural labourer 
The employer-employee relations are of paramount importance 
in the sphere of Agricultural Economics 

EnployerEmfloyee Relations In large scale industry, labour 
relations are often a headache to the employers As pointed 
out above, the distance between employers and the employees iJ 
considerable and absentee-ownership prevails, but that is not 
the usual case in agriculture Agriculture has not the same 
headaches for the farmer-entrepreneur Again most laboureri 
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live with the families of the farmers for whom they work. And 
■then the “distance” between the employer and the employee is 
not so great as to give rise to these problems. Still, it must be 
•conceded that agricultural employers do not possess the same 
experience in dealing with problems of labour as do the in- 
<iustrial employers. This is the crux of the problem. In fact, the 
ever-recurrent problem of employer-employee relations is that of 
the united effort of both the employers an4 employees in getting 
the best out of the farm. Employer-employee relations concern 
Law ; the contract between the employers and their employees 
is so regulated. But these also depend on the goodwill and the 
attitude of both parties. In this connection, it must also be re- 
emphasised that the matters revolve around the simple one of 
giving correct and detailed instructions to the employees. The 
employees, like all other humans, are sensitive to their mis- 
takes, and the wise and tactful employer does respect their 
feelings on this point. This is the first essential of good labour 
relations, especially on the small farms. On the large-scale farms, 
the role of the foreman is the one that needs great tact and fore- 
sight and understanding of human nature. On these farms, the 
piece rates and the task rates are favoured, for by this device a full 
day’s work is assessed. But where quality is the main issue, 
these are discarded in the interests of good and qualitative work. 
Clear and reasonable specifications and standards of work are 
set for labourers and rates adjusted accordingly. For good 
relations, verbal exchange of hot words must be avoided. 
Systems of the extra bonuses for extra time and extra perform- 
ance should also be introduced in the interests of happy rela- 
tions. Grievances are likely to arise between the gangs of 

labourers and their foremen than when single workers work. 

• 

Work Simplification. Before attacking the problem of 
‘division of labour’, the problem of %vork simplification needs to 
he attended to first. Here, the object is to move hands no more 
than is necessary. It may be stated in parenthesis, that the 
mechanisation of agriculture is not a necessary pre-requisite to 
the simplification of work in farming work. The strain of work 
is sought to be reduced by the application of scientific manage- 
ment and its success or otherwise is, to a great extent, depen- 
dent on work simplification as on the farm. The rate at which 
operations are performed is also of great significance in farm 
work. In, this descriptive study, (the analytical study will be 
taken -up in a, later chapter), we may emphasise that the natural 
operational rate could be stepped up by such movements as 
Become worker’s habits. The work-place could be so arranged 
as' to reduce the strain on the body and to bring the hands into 
the most natural contact with work that is sought to be done. 
•Also, the apparatus could be fitted to the task in hand. Again, 
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whole operations that are regarded as wasteful of his effor»j, 
could be omitted outright Then the work, of the whole 
labour force is to be pieced in such a manner as to be comple* 
mentary in itself In short, work simplification consists in 
adopting the methods of economising the moiemcntsof the 
body and reducing the strain on the labourer, whether that 
strain be mental or physical Apparatus is also developed to 
suit the task and is so adapted as to bring about work simpli 
fication Extending this further, we find that the size of the 
holdings could fit in with the size of crews, thus bringing about 
the optimum both in regard to the crew input and farm output 
The maximum output in the minimum time is the aim of work 
simplification In the West, motion pictures have been made to 
teach farm hands the methods of work simplification, so great 
IS the stress laid on work simplification there Rhythm is also 
introduced in the work simplification operations, so as to make 
the twin movements of hands and the muscles concurrent Mecba 
meal handling of agricultural operations is undertaken Various 
steps are taken in this, rearranging the site of work to suit the 
Simplification of work, the improvement of equipment, so as to 
bring the improved equipment u ithin his means, make it more, 
suitable for him, so as to eliminate the unproductive routine 
as far as possible locating correctly the supplies and other things 
required in tlie agricultural odds, and lastly, improve the 
methods of work supervision so as to get the most out of every 
worker This may involve a substitution of management for 
labour, ns this extra supervision more than repays its cost, in 
the way of effecting a saving in the labour bill, and also m the 
way of shifting some responsibility away from labourer’s in* 
experienced shoulders Work simplification goes far to case the 
burdens of labour and also increases his capacity 

Division of Labour The next, in order of importance, is 
the subject of division of labour on the farms We observe, in 
the first instance, that tl is concept does not convey the save 
sense in the sphere of agriculture as in industry, because of the 
absence of functional division as between the different farm 
operators Firm operators are manual workers masters and 
administrators performing all the combined functions The 
managerial and the operational functions are all very much 
intermingled and mixed up Farming is usually small scale and 
therefore, the division of labour is verv much limited, too 
Because of the predominance of the small scale, the distinction 
between the managertal and the operational functions 
IS very dim In this regard the difference between the 
fartory and the farm is rather distinct Farm operations are of a 
biological nature, and depend on the successive stagesof the 
growth of crop^ and animals, this makes it irqpossible to 
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introduce routine tasks such as may be exclusive of other jobs. 
Regularity and continuity are not characteristic of farm work. 
Also the labour force on a farm is generally small compared' 
with factory staff •, and it operates scattered on a very large' 
space while the factory staff works within the four walls. This 
enables greater division of labour, introduced in factory organi- 
sation. Still some intensive division of labour may be intro- 
duced on large farms, and we may come across such specialised 
functionaries as shepherds, dairymen and the tractor-operators. 
But even these “specialists” can take up other types of work in 
addition to their own, (if need be); thus the division of work 
and specialisation is not of an exclusive type on the farm. 
Specialisation on the farm is limited because of the fact that 
farmers (at least a majority of them) do not have enough land 
nor even enough capital to invest ; they could not continue to 
work full departments to the optimum standards for the whole- 
time employment of their .“specialists”. Seldom are specialists 
employed on single farms ; they may, however, be co-operat- 
ively employed. Specialist farms are, in a sense, a form or 
agricultural division of labour. There are often the dairy farms, 
poultry farms, sheep farms and cattle ranches; these are instances 
of specialisation in agriculture. In the sphere of integrated 
farming, too, division of labour may be practised in an extended 
sense. That may be vertical division of labour, as understood 
in Economics. Many farmers, in advanced countries, have 
begun to produce agricultural stuff, in combination, so that the 
finished product is the result of the combined efforts of many 
farmers. But the conclusion, that division of labour is limited" 
as on the farm, seems to be irresistible, for the various func-' 
tions are often fused together. 

Labour Efficiency. Having surveyed various problems of 
agriculture in their relation to farm labour, it is pertinent to 
enquire into the causes of labour efficiency and the impact of 
the same on farm work. We have, in an earlier chapter, 
studied concepts that we apply to the sphere of labour. We 
differentiated between the twin concepts of capacity and efficien- 
cy; and saw that productivity of labour is the resultant of 
efficiency and capacity of labotir. Generally speaking, an 
increase in the efficiency of labour could be brought about .by 
the improvement of the labourer’s own output, or by that oT 
structural and organizational factors on the farm itself. We have 
already considered the second set of factors, but not the first 
part of labour productivity. It would repay our study, if we- 
reckoned how far it depends on the workers themselves and to- 
what extent it is the result of directional factors. The problem 
of the improved efficiency of labour' is of superlative importance 
in the sphere of agriculture, for the simple reason that there is 
ittle division of labour on the farm, which is itself very smalt 
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in scope, as compared to the manufacturing industries, where 
greater division of labour is practised This means that greater 
demands are made on the worker who must exhibit high person 
al responsibility and also willingness to work with a greater 
ability In a paragraph above, we did emphasise human and 
personal factors, contributing to productivity of farm labour and 
stressed the invaluable qualities of willingness and the sense of 
responsibility in farm workers On the small and medium 
sized farms especially, it is the personal interest of the farmer 
and his family, that ensures greater productivity and also 
enthuses the farm labourers The conditions of work and the 
scale of remuneration will also go far to bring greater willing- 
ness and sense of responsibility from the workers Regarding 
the wide range of technical ability, we have to remember varied 
and multiple nature of farm work, the workers on the farms 
have to use not only physical strength, but also some skill crop 
and livestock sense Farm work, in fact, is something remote 
from specialist work Routine duties of the farmer constitute 
most varied and multiple jobs on the farm In a broad sense 
the efficiency of the farmer would depend on physical and 
mental fitness and alertness of the worker as also on hts tram 
ing and experience But we are anticipating, in this intro 
-cluctory paragraph, arguments and conclusions, developed in 
the naras below 

Capacity and Efficiency Before we proceed to investigate the 
causes responsible for efficiency of labour, it would be proper 
to distinguish between the twin concepts of capacity and effi 
ciency, at least we must refresh our knowledge of the same We 
have already defined capacity as the power to receive or asso 
ciate with the other factors of production this means that 
capacity refers to input, and not to output Wide range of diffe 
rences exist in men with respect to the amounts of land labour 
and capital they could operate Certain operators could work 
•on much bigger acreage, while others could not At the same 
time, certain pieces of land require greater effort which need not 
be expended on other pieces , this means that these lands would 
require labour with greater capacity to work on them than 
other lands In this sense, capacity would by itself not imply 
anything, unless taken in conjunction with efficiency Efficiency 
IS to be distinguished from capacity in that the former relates 
to the output of labour, While the latter to input Efficiency 
refers to the output per unit of input and not to the total output 
and IS to be thought of as the value of the product per unit of 
-other factors of production such as land capital etc , when asso 
-ciated in the most profitable (or optimum) proportions Capacity 
is thus related to efficiency, for the calculation of efficiency is 
-possible on the basis of capacity Different pieces of land may 
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yield widely different results per unit of labour expended on 
them ; similarly, two labourers may also be different in produc- 
tion when combined with the same quantity of other factors of 
production. These two labourers are said to vary in efficiency. 
From another angle, the total product when divided by capacity 
equals efficiency. It would be idle to pretend that these terms 
are used with reference to labour alone ; as pointed out in an 
earlier chapter, they do relate themselves to other factors of 
production, too. But the present discussion refers to labour ; 
hence we have taken these examples. The point that needs re- 
stressing is that factors possessing high efficiency must be com- 
bined with labour of high efficiency. But more of this in a later 
chapter, on “combination of factors”. 

Factors of Efficiency. Having grasped the distinction ' 
between capacity and efficiency, we now proceed to unravel 
the concept further. In this regard, attention should .be 
focussed on mental and physical qualities of workers, for both 
these have a bearing on farmer’s technical ability, which we may 
interpret- as being synonymous with efficiency. This ability is 
dependent on mental and physical fitness and alertness of the 
farmer, otherwise the farming work could not be successfully 
carried out. Farming job is outdoor and calls for good physical 
and mental capabilities. This type of work also requires cons- 
tant braving of the inclemencies of weather. As regards techni- 
cal ability, this depends on his training and experience. Train- 
ing and education are important, for with the progress of agri- 
cultural technique, its mastery has already become a function of 
training and education with the farm entrepreneur. The empiri- 
cal method of learning (by means of trial and error) is no longer 
favoured by modern agricultural opinion. In the modernised . 
farming system, formal training is of no avail, and has to be 
substituted by more intense and detailed training and instruc- 
tion. In the factory, the development of technique tends to 
make task simpler and facilitates the introduction of machinery, 
but on the farm the introduction of improved technique means 
that the operator must possess progressively higher and higher 
standards of skill and intelligence. It is only a very intelligent 
farmer who could be trusted to operate the specialised farm 
machinery, and not the illiterate one. Efficiency, therefore,, 
depends on personal factors inherent in ' farm labour. 
Efficiency depends also on the management of farm labour, 
for efficient labour is wasted if not efficiently managed. 
This aspect of the problem is of a threefold nature ; plan- 
ning, assignment and assessment. The first stage is planning 
which involves the twin considerations of keeping labourers 
fully employed to the best advantage. The success of a farm 
enterprise depends on the timing of operations ; certain jobs- 
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could be postponed but not certain others without detriment to 
these operations, and farm produce Hence chalking out alter 
native programmes for under-employed labour is a task beset 
with insuperable difficulties because of the seasonal character o{ 
farm work What the farmer could do is to time various opera 
tions in accord with the biological and natural requirements 
of the various enterprises undertaken Planning ahead of 
the times is rather difficult for him, in view of the 
difficulties about anticipating the correct climatic conditions 
ntid the right natural phenomena Still, planning is essential 
even though the farmer has to alter the same in response to the 
changes enforced by nature In regard to the second stage, t e 
that of assignment, we have to observe that this business is also 
incumbent upon the owner if he wants to get the best out of the 
labour he employs, for the right man in the right place and in 
the right job would amply repay him In the factory, it is the 
machine that sets the pace and everything is completely routi 
nised, and labour is well acquainted with the daily routine But 
on the farm, things are not a little different, for the absentee 
owner may not even be aware of the routine, and, therefore 
unable to assign multifarious duties to various workers Rough 
•estimates of the time-consumption of various chores are known 
to farmers , that makes the task of supervision easier for them 
This leads us to assenment under this heading we study how 
the farmer uses clumsier yardsticks And that is why the tra 
ditional ways of work have been perpetuated in the agricul 
tural sphere Recently, however, much attention has keen 
devoted to the investigation of the psychological factors res 
ponsible for the increase of efficiency, and also to the farm 
layout m its impact on efficiency factors We have already 
studied the influence of organisation on farm efficiency 

The Index of Efftaency & Productivity In an earliar chapter 
we deflned productivity as the product of capacity and efficiency 
In this regard, we have to mvite attention to the resultant of 
efficiency and capacity If the capacity of labour increases 
the productivity is bound to rise, also if the efficiency height 
ens, then too, productivity rises Efficiency being the ratio 
between the energy put in and the results secured, productivity 
IS a function of efficiency In other words, the twin concepts 
of capacity and efficiency are the twin dimensions of producti 
vity The indices of productivity are either m terms of acre 
age or in terms of labour or in terms of the produce of land 
From the labour point of view, productivity indices are in terms 
of man-hour units We might reckon productivity as a rati* 
of labour input (measured m terms of man hours) to the total 
produce Also the physical produce per unit of labour is an 
other measure of productivity , but this is more or less for the 
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urposcs of comparison. One -should clearly bear in mind 
that capacities, efficiencies, and productivities, all vary with 
prices, which in turn vary with the supplies of the input factors 
available and the demand of the product. More of this ana- 
lysis in a chapter on the pricing process. Physical input-output 
relations, however, must be understood as a preliminary to the 
understanding and appreciation of economic measurements, 
for it is the pliysical relations which in turn, have a bearing on 
the economic ones. Net Produclivily is what we have, after 
meeting all expenses of production ; net efficiency is found out 
after we have deducted overhead charges ; it is efficiency at the 
optimum point. Capacities and efficiencies of workers, and 
supervisors, are not to be considered as fixed and rigid ; there- 
fore, the productivities, too must not be considered as fixed 
and immutable. With younger hands, who could be trained 
for better work, efficiencies and capacities could be varied 
^uite a little, if the efforts to that end are intelligent and well 
directed. Only by increasing the efficiency of the farmer 
could he hope to accumulate some capital with which to acquire 
more land and other resources. But a worker may be inefficient 
only because he has to labour under overwrought conditions. 
In order to maximise the productivity of labour the effort 
should be to combine only those factors that have the maximum 
capacity and the maximum efficiency. Good management 
consists in the selection of more efficient and more capable 
labourers for the performance of agricultural odds. A clear 
understanding of relationships between capacity, efficiency and 
productivity is helpful in maximising output or productivity of 
farm enterprise. This clearer understanding also enables him 
to analyse matters more closely and more precisely. It may 
be conceded that labour productivity is not dependent only on 
the factors concerning labour alone, but also several others 
“extraneous” to it, or remote from the labourer’s purview. 
Normally, the more efficient farmer should be permitted to cul- 
tivate. 

Labour and Farming. The labour rewfirements of various 
types of farming arc varriable. In this connection we need 
differentiate between various types, such as family farms, the 
middle -size farms and large-scale farms. The labour require- 
ments are variable with the size of the farm. True, that varia- 
tions arise with different cropping systems, which also is to be 
taken into consideration. The main difference is that these rc- 
-quirements differ with farm size, as far as the quantity of labour 
input goes; normally the larger the size of the farm, the greater 
is the demand for labour there, but the composition of a labour 
force depends on various farm types. Usually, the labourer 
is a member of the farmer’s family and relations (as pointed 
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out earlier in this chapter) between him and the employer are 
not strained, as in indtistry Not that there are no problems 
facing the farm management but the complexity of these ptob 
lems 15 not alittledifferentfromthatin the industrial sphere On 
the speciality farms theserequircmentsare of a qualitative nature 
In short the labour requirements arc in accord with the sue of 
a farm One reason that appears pertinent is that speciality 
farms are cultivated on account of the aptitude of the farmer 
and in accord with his training therefore, the demand for 
labour is not very different from that on the other farms The 
ordinary farms unless they are very big (even when thej are 
speciality farms) could not afford to employ skilled labour but 
content themselves with unskilled labour Hence we have to 
take account of the labour requirements from the scale point of 
view and not from that of sp*ciality 

Famil\ Farnu S. Labour Starting with the assumption that 
the family farm is large enough to use the labour of the owner 
and his family we find that the supply of the family labour is 
not something winch automatically adjusts itself to the farm 
size In the first instance a family is not a stationary unit it is 
also variable in size and often goes through a cycle The family 
grows and some of the members may leave for the purposes 
of schooling or for settlement in some urban areas it is 
impossible to fit in a farm with the changing size of the farm* 
family In case the farmer starts out with a suSiCicntly 
large farm to suit the labour supply of his family, be may new 
to hire more labour while his boys are growing up and prtr- 
bably again when the family members go out for settlezneat 
elsewhere A wise farmer would start with a small farm, and 
later on exchange it in return for a larger ard bigger one to 
suit his growing family But with the farmer, family labour 
supply alone does not count, be has other considerations to 
reckon with, for example, his resources finance etc In the case 
of a rentier the change of the farms may be easier but notso 
in the case of owners Family labour supply is more or less a 
determinant of the size of the family farm though the two 
could not be kept in accord with each other In backward 
communities the educational programmes of the family arc of 
no account hence, labour supply of the family farm could be 
easily anticipated Often it happens that while with the passage 
of time the size of family grows but not the size of the farm 
with the result that the pressure of population on a farm rueJ 
and farming gets to be an uneconomic proposition Some of t^e 
wise family farmers resort to supplementary projects for the 
employment of the growing family they might add dairy far®* 
ing or horticulture to usual agricultural pursuits Or e'en 
regular enterprises may be intensified Simple budget analysi* 
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"Snables people to assess various alternatives vis-a-vis employment 
■of the family labour. The family knows, by this analysis, the 
•cost o^L.'following a certain course of action and sacrifice 
involved. Such an analysis is useful in making certain decisions I 
In case, tlie family is expansive, a labour-intensive course of 
•enterprise may be followed by him, instead of a capital-intensive 
one. This means that the farmer may employ more labour 
instead of machinery and the equipment that he normally may 
like to. The labouT-iutensive system of farming enables bim to 
utilise more labour; the absorption of parasitic labour (of the 
family) is often a headache. Of course, a more enlightened way 
is to expand the farm business, to shorten the hours of labour, 
to relieve the odds in the household, to grow more vegetables 
■and fruits and to improve the appearance of the farm and the 
barns, etc. But the conclusion, that the family farms would be 
less inclined to adopt the policy of work simplification, (at least 
as long as there is surplus and parasitic labour in the family) 
seems to be more or less irresistible. This is truer of expanding 
families. 

Small Units & Labour. On small units, the problems of 
labour are not a little different; again the variations in regard 
■to labour accord to the size of the farming enterprise. On the 
very tiny farms, the requirements in regard to extra labour 
are confined to “rush” seasons only. On farms, which are a 
little bigger, the employment of one or two extra hands is a 
usual feature; and though the nature of the problem varies some- 
tvhat with the number of the workers employed; still, the funda- 
mentals remain the same. The first problem that faces him is 
liow much extra labour (help) to hire. Sometimes this is required 
for very short periods of time, only for peak seasons; but that 
is also a problem, in that the peak period in one farm coincides 
with the peak and the rush period on the others; it is peak and 
rush season all round- This may raise complication of high wages 
which may be demanded (in the rush season) by labourers 
•working casually. And the adjustment is not so easy to effect 
especially when the farmer tried to so adjust his labour require- 
ments to the seasonal demand and supply of labour. In this case, 
he has to weigh whether this extra hiring is useful from the 
-purely accountancy point of view; if the payment to labour 
in the form of wages (both in cash and kind) is more than 
•covered by returns therefrom, he would be inclined to go 
for the same and employ labour in the “rush season. Extra 
labour is also employed for the purposes of giving relief to 
family labour who may reduce their working hours with the 
employment of casual labour' as in' the peak season. .Hiring, 
labour on the year-round basis ■ involves similar considerations,, 
-though in a more pronounced form. The year-round labour 
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15 of a better quality, more skilled md more responsible And 
where skilled and responsible labour is required the usual 
method IS to employ them on a permanent basis for the workers 
of this type want to be assured of security of tenure and service 
How much of this labour should he employed depends on 
the farm size which again is determined by his resources and 
abilities The marginal principle is applied here and the farmer 
calculates on the basis of the marginal cost of labour to be co 
vered by the returns on the margin The same principle 
applies to the expansion of a firm If an additional hand 
employed costs more than what he is able to contribute, the 
employment of an extra labourer is unjustified, Seasonal 
contracts are also undertaken and executed by a farmer in 
search of extra labour In this case the level of wages depends 
on the prospects of finding other jobs m the "off season" 
But this labour force is not dependable, unless a contract is 
entered into and is binding on both the parties Even then 
casual labour has not the same interest in a farm as the 
permanent type wouldhate Regarding wage rates, the prevailing 
ones are paid, but even these are not fixed The reason is that 
the farm labour market is usually disorganized and not competi 
tive, moreover wages are dominated by custom and tradition 
Public employment ofTices and exchanges could narrow the 
range of wage fluctuations Lower wages are usually paid for 
boys and older hands children and women, and they may be 
treated as fractional labourers But this is not the place to 
analyse farm wages 

Labour and Large Scale On the Jarger’Sized farms the 
owner does not work with his workers he is usually an absentee 
proprietor Secondly, he employs a foreman or supervisor to 
assess labour input and to see that labourers do not waste their 
time Thirdly there is some amount of division of labour on 
these farms and mechanisation is much extended than on the 
smaller farms These two are interlinked, as without the division 
of labour, the extent of mechanisation is much limited, that is 
theoretically proven and wc need not repeat the argument advanc- 
ed earlier in the chapter on “Elementary Economics” Fourth 
ly, the labour force works in gangs and groups and not as 
isolated individuals And lastly, the labour employed is of 
various grades and qualities all of it is not unskilled and unspe 
cialised, because the range of work (on fhese farms) is wide and 
admits of various qualities of labour being usefully employed 
Some distinctive traits of these farms may be enumerated here 
in order to grasp the problem in its fuller implications Most 
large-sized farms are the speciality types, they admit of special 
operations with the result that the demand for labour is highly 
specialized, the year-round labour force is skilled and the wage 
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bill, consequently, very high. Second important characteristic 
IS that some of the employees are of managerial types or super- 
visory grades. Thirdly, most of these farms use feak-load labour; 
who must be paid enough to compensate them for the time lost 
between jobs. Fourthly, the large-sized farm labour require- 
ments are of- a stable type and do not (appreciably) fluctuate as 
yet been various seasons, for larger farms usually plan various 
operations in such a manner as to make them complementary so 
that the maximum is reaped out of the same farm all the year 
round. In the light of the above the labour requirements, both 
qualitative and quantitative, are not a little different from those- 
on the other farms. On these farms alone, are labour require- 
ments of a qualitative nature and problems of a special nature. 
Mechanisation raises a host of issues arising out of the displace- 
ment of labour by machinery and the cost of mechanical appli- 
ances employed thereon. The employment and selection of the 
manager and the foremanus eventful, for on this hinges labour 
efficiency and, therefore, the productivity of farm enterprise. A 
correct division of labour is responsible for the improvement of 
farm productivity, it is to be in accord with mechanical appli- 
ances and their utilisation requires some experience and know- 
ledge of the farm technique to implement it. We shall have 
occasion to examine, in detail, the mechanical requirements ; 
suffice it to notice that the employment of labour and machinery 
needs to be in accord with operational demands. Also the working 
of labour force in gangs and groups involves special considera- 
tions, their efficient working rests on the understanding of group 
psychology and the incentives afforded thereto. The conclu- 
sion seems to be that the level of the wages on the larger farms 
is usually high; this is also borne out by studies undertaken in 
this respect. Another corollary is that the drive for mechani- 
sation is rather intense on the larger farms than on others. 

General Considerations. Coming now to general considerations^ 
attendant upon the employment of labour on farms, we discover 
that the problems are mostly of a common character. These 
are common to all human relations and have to be taken as. 
such. In the first instance, we must admit that the hours of' 
labour are unregulated and especially excessive in the peak 
season -, being shorter in the winter and longer in the summer, 
for obvious reasons. Farm work is different from factory work- 
in this respect. Long hours of work are taken for granted on the 
farm and the farm workers, in co-operation with farm-families, 
put in long hours ungrudgingly. Farmers have to finish farming 
odds within the particular seasons ; or the produce would' go 
rot and become unmarketable, too. He does not mind even- 
working at night, for the task must be finished within the specifi- ' 
ed time, which is often shortened by the inclemencies of the 
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weather And the load of work on the farm is very heavy indeed 
for the simple reason that outdoor conditions do not remain 
eren overtime , this by itself, makes the habit of working 
excessive hours enduring with farmers There is usually an 
ofF*season with the farmers who, therefore, do not mmd putting 
in long and excessive hours of work for a short span And the 
longer hours of work are easier to endure in outdoor conditions 
than in the factory atmosphere In regard to housing the usual 
practice appears to be to lodge hired labourers with owner 
employers But to the migrant workers and the casual labouren 
housing presents a rather difficult problem though on larger 
farms, some permanent form of living accommodation is usually 
provided to attract labourers In the West, where mechanisa 
tjon has proceeded apace and the possibility of having trailers 
IS not remote, with their employment the problem of migrant 
labour does not present any difficulties Decasualisation ol 
labour IS often advocated by labour experts, as schooling of 
migrant children suffers much Central construction of housing 
for this type of labour is also advised, but this is an important 
constituent in labour costs But the problem could be tackled if 
labour force is of a permanent nature and tenure for the large 
scale farmer would not mind the extra expense incurred if that 
would ensure him a stable labour supply of an efTicient char 
acter Another consideration is the extension of the housing 
facilities to the rural areas though this is not m priority in the 
minds of the public and the authorities concerned Hutments 
may be provided to a migrant labour force out of public funds 
but the fact that farm labour is less vocal than industrial 
labour is responsible for this neglect Another problem is that 
of wage fixing by public authorities , attempts have been made 
in this direction in the United Kingdom and the other progres 
sive countries , the British Boards determine both wages and 
the conditions of work on agricultural farms and claim to have 
done a lot in this direction But the fact that the nature of 
work in agriculture is outdoor and that there is no trade union 
ism of strong type in the farming avocations is responsible for 
the non enforcement of wage and other labour legislation 
enacted for the benefit of farm workers Still, the one good 
that IS likely to come oUt of such legislation is that it would 
pave the way for the ultimate betterment of agricultural 
labourers 

Labour Requirements Labour requirements may now be 
analysed, as they are related to labour problems in general Ai 
pointed out above, the requirements of labour vary with the me 
of the farm and their enterprise Other determining influencei 
are the system of farming and the degree of technologies! 
development The larger the size of the farm, the greater tb' 
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requirement of labour; this is usually the case, although on the 
more mechanised farms, the labour requirements may not be 
so high. The highest employment of labour is found on inten- 
sive farms. But the variations of demand for labour are 
influenced also by the nature of farm enterprise, for certain 
enterprises demand mure labour than others; labour require- 
ments in the matter of the market-garden crops are the heaviest. 
The type of livestock kept also determines the labour require- 
ments, for example, dairy farming strains labour requirements 
more heavily than cattle ranching. It may be pointed out here 
that the requirements in the matter of specialists are very meagre 
in farming for the simple reason that the average size of a 
farming enterprise is not very large, it is the small scale that 
prevails in the sphere of agriculture. There are very few farms 
that could afford to employ full-time specialists and could keep 
them fully employed. Seasonal variations also exist in the 
requirements of labour; in the rush and the peak seasons 
(already adverted to) the demand for labour is very heavy. 
Seasonal requirements may vary from year to year and during 
the same season. The reason for the first is that croppage and 
yield in respect of certain crops and produce varies as between 
different years, certain crops may yield more in alternate years, 
therefore, in these years the demand for labour may be heavy. 
But the range of such variations tends to be minimised and 
narrowed with the increasing application of science to agri- 
culture. Still, the seasonal and the daily fluctuations in labour 
requirements are increasing — a difficult problem in agricultural 
employments. Crops have peak requirements for labour both 
at planting and at harvesting seasons. The peak seasons are 
followed by slack, and dead seasons. But in the peak seasons 
so heavy is the demand for labour that the whole labour force 
may be unable to cope with the situation. In the matter of 
livestock farming, too, the rush seasons are there, for example, 
the lambing and the shearing seasons for sheep. Flucutations 
here are from day to day, and not merely seasonal. In the 
sphere of dairy-farming, especially, the milking time is the rush 
time, when more labour is required. The nature of the problem 
is essentially the same, that of utilizing the underemployed 
labour force during the off season; and that of adjusting the size 
of the labour force so as to avoid overstaffing, for while the 
former leads to waste, the latter results in overwork, both these 
are undesirable. Usually, the difficulty is overcome by so 
fitting in the enterprises that the demand for labour dovetails 
ensuring optimum distribution of 'work throughout. Or it could 
be solved by keeping the very minimum staff and employing 
extra hands during the peak and rush seasons. The first method 
relates to farm management with aspects wider than those of 
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I labour alone But the second method poses the problems of 
casual labour, which by itself is not quite desirable in view of 
tile evils attendant on the casaahsation of labour There is yet 
a third method, that of co operative effort put in by the farmers 
during the rush periods This solves the problem of the rush 
period and may not raise the question of casual labour either 
This pooling of the labour also solves problems arising out of 
scarcity of labour and the overcrowding on the farm, as might 
often happen in countries with excess population Sometimes 
the state or some public authorities might arrange for the immi- 
gration of labour to places where the rush season has started in 
the right earnest — a better distribution of labour might be effect- 
ed by outside authorities, and this may be done on the basis of 
contract Overtime wort may appear to be another solution 
But this is not so on closer examination, for overtime in agn 
culture means the extension of the working day Already the 
farmer works to the completest possible length of time Overtime 
in this sense is without any significance, for the hours of labour 
in agriculture are more or less unregulated In the rush season, 
the farmer does not work leisurely but at the fullest tempo 
Farm work is regarded as continually endless, especially in rush 
time 

Labour Supply Ha\ mg sifted the problems relating to the 
employment and busy-ness of the labour force on the variousl 
types of firms it is not out of place to view closely problems 
relating to supply of labour Mainly, supply of agriculture 
labour force depends on the total size of agricultural popu 
lation m the community and the ratio of the active population 
to the total The agricultural population of the world amounts 
to nearly two thirds of the total population This means that 
agriculture is by far the largest industry and the most popular 
occupation in the world Agriculture provides employment to 
the largest part of the world s population and the greater part 
of mankind Human progress is, therefore, linked with the one 
attained in the sphere of agriculture But the fact is just the 
opposite for the greatest economic and material progress has 
occurred in those countries in which the proportion of the agn 
cultural population is the lowest It only means that over 
employment in agricultural pursuits is a waste of human labour, 
and Its misuse The question of labour supply to the agricul 
tural sector, therefore depends on the ratio of the agricultural 
population to the total or on the preference of the people for 
the agricultural pursuits T]hc rural population is mostly 
having a surplus which raises a problem for the rural economy 
Farmers tend to multiply faster than urbanites, with the result 
that migration movfements have been citywards Another thing 
It) be noticed is that they are not so well informed about current 
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affairs as the townsriaen. Farmers have been too much stay-at- 
home and know little of what goes on in the world, it is because 
•of this fact that the rural countrymen are cut off from the out- 
side world. They do not enjoy the benefits of a modern system 
•of communication. The usual farm boy is brought up in 
■■environments where there is little progressive companionship for 
him. He grows the habit o,f spending too little and remains com- 
paratively unconnected. A study of social mobility would indi- 
cate that chances of a farm boy’s climbing up the social scale are 
rather remote ; the f irmerS show a poor rating in this regard. 
Farmers, along with labourers, have few distinguished children. 
In regard to labour supply, it may also be pointed out that the 
costs of rearing children in rural areas are rather low, at least 
lower than what they are in the urban areas. The trend of 
population in the countryside is usually towards the incline, 
because rural needs compel men to get married. And the child- 
ren marry at an early age as they expect to gain in companion- 
ship and in having a helping hand when married. Their edu- 
cation finishes early and they do not have any other business to 
take to. Then child rearing also begins rather early, for the 
costs of raising children are quite low. It means that the multi- 
{>lication takes place at a more rapid pace than in urban areas. 
With the increasing use of steam and electric appliances on the 
farm, there arise economies in the use of labour force, and the 
problem of surplus population is quite a headache. 

Status of Agricultural Population. A study of population 
statistics would throw some light on its status. The fact stands 
that its status differs from country to country inasmuch as 
^population statistics are widely different, still some generalisa- 
tions could be made. It could be safely said that family labour 
predominates in the sphere of agriculture. The ratio of the 
hired labour to it is very low. Most farms are of small size ; 
and, therefore, run manned by owners themselves, in active 
assistance from their families. This overdependence of the 
agricultural pursuits on family labour has far-reaching conse- 
quences. The labour that is actually used is determined by the 
size of the family rather than the actual requirements, this 
results in either over-staffing, t>r under-staffing, for it could not 
be possible that a farm be sized to labour supply drawn from the 
family. We have already stressed the fact that the supply of eSec- 
liye labour from the ^'amily is not constant either *, this labour 
su^iply is fluctuating, too. Even if one started with perfect equili- 
brium in this respect maladjustments would certainly benoticeanle 
,in course of time. The second economic implication is that famil" 

^ labour is outside tlfe orbit of legislation ; such mterfer^ar 
could not be effective’ therein. Wages, hours of wors and 
.conditions of employment, as regulated by thele^^lating m 
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nty and the executive, could be hardly enforced in a family, 
which IS a compact unit outside the scope of such legislation,' 
even if legislative interference was to be sought And the 
impact of the same on an industry, which has often to work for 
irregular hours is significant Agriculture is such an industry 
which works by spurts And then the costs of family labour 
are not easily assessed, the assessment process would be arbitra 
ry family labour IS not on the commcrical plane and the cash 
outlay involved in the employment of the same is not easily 
possible of assessment This accounts for the continuation of 
uneconomic enterprises on family farms, for labour costs are 
“negligible* and not counted The second characteristic is the 
fusion of the managerial and manual functions Little distinc- 
tion could be made between the two functions especially on 
small producing units that predominate in the agricultural 
sector Very few farms, indeed, are concerned with the division 
of the twin functions and fewer farmers could make a clear 
distinction between them time is devoted, mdistinguishably, to 
both this means that specialisation is not possible nor perhaps 
desirable for even if after so much specialisation, the farmer has 
to undertake both the jobs, there is little use m such an under 
taking The problem may be posed in this manner does the 
industry stand to gain from the specialisation of functions and 
a dispersion of the same, as between the different operators f 
The answer IS not so simple, but it may be repeated that farm 
work IS of a continuous nature and hence the dispersion of func 
tions IS far from useful from the productive angle Dispersion 
IS likely to hit at the continuity and integral character of farm 
work A third characteristic and determinant of the status of 
agricultural labour force is the fact that the scope of division of 
labour is very much limited Some degree of division of labour 
may be practised but that is only on large and specialist farms, 
not the ordinary farms This also means that the agricultural 
population is mostly of a homogenoeus character and not divided 
into distinct strata Still, because of the fusion of functions the 
relatively small number of the staff and the comparative absence 
of the division of labour, the status of the agricultural and 
farm workers is not very high, the farmer is an all-in-one person 
and expected to perform most functions 

The Structural Composition The structural composition of 
agricultural population is of relevance to the problem iii hand, 
for its does influence, in a very pertinent manner, the comple- 
xion of agricultural activiti^ With a larger working popula 
tion, the manpower available in this sector is high But this is 
to be considered in respect of land available for the purposes of 
tillage, or the scope of the other agricultural operations and 
enterprises If the land available for the purposes of cultiva- 
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tion is sufficient for the labour force, the problem does not 
assume serious proportions, but if land available for tillage is 
insufficient, problems of a serious nature arise. Similarly, if 
agricultural and rural enterprises are fairly elastic in their' 
scope, the population would be gainfully employed, on the other 
hand, if their scope is rather rigid, masses would not be fully 
employed and the serious problems of rural unemployment 
would face the society. , The composition of the rural popula- 
tion is this: absentee (non-working) landlords, working owners, 
labour force, tenants, craftsmen and servants of the village soci- 
ety. The first category relates to persons who do not participate 
in farm work; but this is a declining tribe, as the present trend 
is towards the abolition of the non-working drone and of the- 
institutions incidental thereto. This section of the population 
is quite insignificant in numbers though prominent in its in- 
fluence on the rural society. The second class is that of working 
owners, or peasant proprietors. We have discussed the role this 
class plays in the socio-economic heirarchy of a village, and we 
need not repeat the implications of the system of family farming' 
and middle-sized farming in their labour requirements and their 
status in the rural set-up. The third component is the labour 
force, where significantly active. This group is either casual or 
permanent, skilled or unskilled. We have surveyed the implica- 
tions of the various types of labour in the village, but it 
may be pointed out that they are no longer so silent as before 
and that greater attention is now being paid to their welfare 
than ever before. In certain countries, their number is consi- 
derable, while in other countries they are meagre and unable to- 
meet the requirements of agriculture. But the more usual fact 
is that the labour force is sufficiently surplus in respect of the 
requirements of farm work, though it is possible that the skilled 
sector may be limited and unable to meet the requirements of 
agriculture. The next class is the tenants; we shall have occa- 
sion to study the tenancy problems in a separate chapter, but 
suffice it to point out here that the tenants are also a declining 
race, for they are being upgraded to the status of owner- 
farmers, by modern welfare states. Tenancy is coincidental 
with the institution of landlordism and with the decline of land- 
lordism, tenancy is also on the wane. Still, tenants are a cons- 
tituent of farming populations in the countryside, unless up- 
graded to the higher status. Craftsmen have always been 
a force in the social structure of the village. They have been 
responsible for making the village self-sufficient in some respects. 
They have also provided the farmer with cheap service. in the- 
provision of the necessaries of life and the maintenance of the- 
implements of agriculture. But recent rural migration move- 
ments have been responsible for driving the village craftsmen to- 
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the urban areas in search of employment, their crafts haxe sut 
fered at the hands of machine competition and they have cither 
migrated to the towns or become labourers or tenants But thtir 
stay in the rural areas has had a healthy influence for the ccone- 
mic stability of the rural economy The last category of 
menials is persistent only in the backward areas, and the tendea 
cy IS towards an elevation of these “servants” 

Mallhus and the Modems It would be instructne to study 
the population theories that have a bearing on agriculture Maj 
thus offered an explanation for the growth of population This 
explanation is still applicable in most agrarian communities and 
IS, therefore, of importance even in the modern economic and 
demographic literature He tried to correlate population to 
the supply of food and other resources in the economy He 
pointed out that food supply was outrun by a speedier growth of 
population Mathematical formula for the growth of the 
population were given, the geometrical progression was said to 
govern population trend while the arithmetical progrcsjion 
food supply Though it has not been possible to verify these 
ratios in population growth* the fact that population tends to 
outpace food supplies could hardly be denied This applies with 
greater force in the communities which hive a backward system 
of agriculture and farming subject to the Law of Diminishing 
Returns He, therefore, advised human beings to restrict their 
numbers in the interests of maintaining their standards of 
living One thing borne out by experience is the fact that 
the increase of poulation is mostly at the wrong end, the poor 
people who can ill afford to bring up and educate their children 
properly, are multiplying faster than other sections Most farmers 
belong to poorer sections, hence they multiply much faster than 
do other sections of the community We have, incidentally, noted 
above the contributory factors responsible for the growth of 
population in rural areas, e g , the lower costs of upbringing etc 
But mordern economists have discarded the theory of Malthus 
for it has not been verified by the demographic history of recent 
time , his gloomy forebodings have been falsified, at least in th* 
Wets And the law of diminishing returns that was the bans of 
Ins thestis can be Countered by modern scientific technique apph 
ed increasingly to agriculture And then it is argued that the id 
crease in wealth in a country could bring ii? greater food 
jmports for the country in question On these and ot^r grounds 
this tlieory has been shelved aside and the moderns have tmphc’* 
faith in the Optimum Theory of Population, which applies the 
concept of the bptimum to the sphere of population Tnr 
optimum of population is defined as that at which ^he percapil* 
income is the highest A country is said to^he pnderpopulated” 
Itnfc population is below the optimum e , whaf it should be) 
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its per capita income would increase if its population increased, 
■oome tasks remain unattended, and the resources unexploited for 
■Want of adequate labour supply. On the other hand, overpopu- 
lation would mean too much pressure of population on land and 
because of the excess, the per capita income falls. In fact, some 
of the resources may be damaged; while others may not be suffi- 
cient for the needs of the population; consequently, the 
standards of living would fall. It may be pointed out that the 
optimum is not a fixed but a movable point, for in the event of 
the resources of the country expanding or better used the opti- 
mtrm would pei’mit population to expand, too. But the optimum 
is likely to register a fall, if the resources get exhausted or 
damaged. Dr. Dalton has attached special importance to the 
optimum theory as being a dynamic explanation of dcmagraphic 
phenomena. 

Movements of Farm Population. The effective farm 
population is influenced by the trend of the farm move- 
ments which arc of several types. We do not intend to 
Jnclude in this analysis exceptional and abnormal move- 
ments caused by the conditions of war or other political 
factors. There is the movement from one country to 
another ; this movement may be occasioned by economic 
and other allied opportunities in another country. But 
these treks are now restricted by the enforcement of various 
immigration laws and other restrictive quarantine practices. 
The main issue in this regard is not one of movement but of 
absorption and settlement, adjustment and naturalisation in the 
country of adoption. This movement, while it depletes the 
manpower resources in the country of emigration reinforces the 
manpower resources in the country of immigration. But whether 
the new settlers would be welcome in the new country or not 
depends on whether the optimum has been reached in that coun- 
try or not. If the optimum has been reached, the newer 
population is most unwelcome; while if the country is under- 
populated (in the light of the modern theory of population) the 
settlers would be a welcome addition to the present numbers. 
The second movement is from farm to industry : this movement 
has not been so quick as circumstances may warrant, probably 
because of the relative preference of agriculturists for their in- 
dustry. Theoretically speaking, an extension of econdmje oppor- 
tunities provides a spu>-tto the mobility of agriculturists. Still, it. 
has not been fast enough to bring about any serious shortage in 
agricultural labour. But with the ruralisation of Industry, the, 
mobility of" agricultural surphis labour' from the rank of the' 

• cultivatots to the labour force in' the industry has been* rather! 
pronounced and this, . too. has not. caused any serious .shorta'ge 
in'the ranks of- agricultural labour.*’ •-> Third is the movement, of, 
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agricultural population from country to urban areas, a problem 
that IS similar in essentials to the one described above The more 
important aspect of the same is one of a switch over from rural 
to urban living , this has been fraught with the new meaning 
given to living standards in rural and urban areas How far u 
new rural living, (with which are associated various amenuiej 
of life), related to agriculture and farm production ? For the 
traffic IS both ways, that of the older and excessive surplus farm 
population to urban areas and that of retired urbanitesto the co 
untryside m search of peace and solitude The former eases the 
pressure of population on land, while the latter trend does not 
in any way add to that pressure Fourthly, there is the move 
ment that has been going on between poorlandand goodland 
both on the national and the international plane Mainly, it 
happens that the new settlers settle on the poorer grades of land 
But this kind of movement is not one of the more important 
aspects of population movements in a country, for it is an indi 
vidual movement without involving any question of public policy, 
except where poor land is neglected and land hunger is so 
strong that land prices are rising fast with bad consequences 
The public authority may be keen that resources in respect of 
poor land are neglected but exploited to the fullest possible 
Fifthly, we have age mobility, people in an active age group may 
move to other occupations and other countries m search of 
better prospects This type of mobility js obviously harmful to 
agricultural inte*ests in that tillage is depleted of the 
energetic and adventurous part of the farm population which 
could have braved the hazards of the agricultural life, better 
and more efficiently 

Effective Labour Supply The question is how to assess the 
effective labour supply, and how to move agricultural popula 
tion (on which the effective laboursupply depends) in the desired 
direction The effective supply of labour, (to the agricultural 
sector) depends on the proportion of the total population en 
gaged on agriculture, out of the total labour population This 
in turn, depends on the trend of population in the economy- 
under examination We have already examined the two impof 
tant theories of population and discovered the trend in the agri 
nan sector to be on the incline in a major part of the world 
Secondly, the fact is that the effective supply of labour depends 
on the number of the able bodied persons participating in 
agricultural chores and farm work, this may refer to the age* 
composition of the farm population active on the 'farm We 
have seen above that the trend is towards a depletiontjf abl^ 
bodied farm labour force and their drift to more rcmuncratue 
urban occupations In the third place, effective labour supply 
IS determined by the character and nature of the farm movr 
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ments underlined above. We need not repeat tbe arguments 
advanced nor facts enumerated. We may only content ourselves 
by observing that the movements tend to ease the pressure of 
population on the farms (this pressure is not being reversed into 
just a shortage of labour, except in exceptional circums- 
tances) and have mixed effects on efficiency and producti- 
vity of agriculture. Now the problem that remains to be 
attacked is that of bringing about an adjustment in the desired 
directions. The usual methods followed and advocated are to 
■direct the labour force in the desired direction to provide in- 
centives for the movement of population and labour in the 
-direction aimed at, or to leave things to the free play of natural 
forces. The first method consists in examining the possibili- 
ties of transferring this labour force into the desired directions 
(the suitability therefor) and the achievement of regional 
balance or movement from one occupation to another. All this 
may be done under the compelling authority of the state. But 
this compulsory allocation of labour, practised by Democracies 
under exceptional and emergent circumstances like those of the 
War, is not favoured and seldom resorted to in normal times. 
It is only done under the gravest necessity. There would be 
either resistance to this policy or evasion of its provisions. As 
a result, its effectiveness would be considerably reduced in the 
normal times. The second method (that of providing the right 
type of incentives) would be most effective, considering practical 
possibilities. The prospects of transferring labour force from 
one place to another, one occupation to another and from one 
activity to another, are examined in detail. Labour’s response 
to higher wages is also studied. The impact of increased ame- 
nities offered to labourers, if they take up employment in the 
desired industry, say agriculture, or follow a certain enterprise 
(say food-growing) is also estimated and greater amenities in 
rural areas provided. Special rewards may also be offered to 
responsive labour and the desired shifts in labour supply acheiv- 
ed. The last bait is that of promising better prestige, better 
conditions for old age and retirement and- better provision for 
dependants and survivors. The last method of leaving things 
to themselves is obviously a blind adherence to the discarded 
philosophy of lai^sez faire, and could not be sensibly advocated. 

The Farm Labour Market, Now we are in a position to 
understand the working of the farm labour market. At the 
outset, we must admit that it is very poorly organised. Because 
of the usual surplus of farm labour, there are always possibili- 
ties of farmers getting labour without much difficulty. What 
may apparently look like a scarcity may not be so in fact, for 
if men and the jobs were brought together, there would hardly 
be any shortage. In the rural sector, there is a paucity of 
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labour exchanges It was only during the War that the atten- 
tion of the State was drawn to this problem due to the shortage 
of an adequate manpower for agricultural purposes, and mea 
sures taken to ease the situation Earlier, the farmers, antici 
pating the rush period, used to send out calls for labour to the 
contractors or other such agents who supplied them with the 
required quota in time What should be done is to obtain 
information in advance about labour requirements and then 
to tap sources from which this labour could be recruited , 
and then to recruit the same and despatch the same to 
the areas in utter need of il Labour officers may 

as well be appointed to deal with the situation or the employ 
ment and labour exchanges may be opened to meet with this 
problem But experience m the West shows that employers 
have not co operated with Employment Exchanges, they have 
managed to secure labour for themselves Good employers did 
not have any difficulty, for migrant and casual labour reported 
at the right time for duty In the USA, Agricultural Ex- 
ff/isivn Services have been charged with the resppnsibihty for 
ensuring that farmers in each country got all the labour they 
needed, and were even authorised to impose restrictions on 
the recruiting of labour in other countries It may be pointed 
out that the collection and compilation of data about agrjcul 
tural labour on a national scale would be of little use, for the 
labour requirements in the agricultural sector are highly local 
and the rural labour is tied to their homes and hearths hence 
the supply and demand adjustments should be mairilv local and 
not of a Wider import to cover national demand 

Labour Requtreittenlt We have, in an earlier paragraph^ 
thrashed the problems of labour requirements on the farms and 
here we only propose to discuss problems on a different plane 
The problem is studied from the demand angle It may be 
pointed out at the outset that the demand of labour on the 
farm is not something absolute, it is quite flexible, for the 
farmer could make use of more or less labour depending on 
the cost of labour that he may be called upon to pay He can so 
operate his farm as to consume more labour, also in such a 
manner as to economise labour The selection of policy and 

practice depends on what course of action would pay him the 

best The demand of labour depends on wage levels in the 
agricultural and the farming enterprises Another way of 
engaging labour is to prefer the system of tenant farming or 
share-cropping on some suitable terms This practice has 
grown due to the higher wages that may have to be paid to the 
labourers, who, in turn, may not be so devoted as the one who 
has a stake in farming And another factor that must be it* 
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Cognised is that of custom and sentiment that is prominently 
important in all agricultural dealings. Wages in farming en- 
terprises are determined by the prevalence of custom, though 
indirectly. Sentiment influences the supply of labour to the 
different farm enterprises; sentiment determines the difficulty 
or the ease tvith which it is possible to secure additional labour 
for farm enterprises. The real problem is that of finding the 
right man for the given enterprise. Unskilled labour may be 
available in plenty, but the skilled labour of the right type is- 
not an easy job. Another difficulty that faces the farmer is that 
of knowing where to look for the type of labour that he does 
want; the same difficulty faces the labourers, too. Lack of 
knowledge on the part of labourers and employers is an insur- 
mountable handicap for both of them. The problem, therefore, 
becomes rather complex. Another retarding factor is the cost 
of the migration to the place of work, from the employer’s point 
of view, the cost is not incurred, for he is not sure about the 
quality of the men that he would get. And then the farm hands 
are rather stay-at-home people and do not want to undertake 
unnecessary journeys which may not bring expected results. It 
is not easy to assess in advance the labour requirements of the 
region other than one’s own; hence the handicap to even enter- 
prising labourers. In this matter, the labour bureaus could 
determine location, quality and demand in respect of the 
labour which has to be recruited from another place. It would 
also result in better fitting of men to respective jobs and conse- 
quently, in greater productivity, better wages and higher re- 
turns. 

Demand for Labour. The demand for farm labour is 
determined by the nature of farm work. In this connection, we 
must understand that the demand for farm labour is of various 
types and arises out of several jobs that are to be undertaken on 
the farm. The main problem, that has been recurrently talked 
of in connection with the labour economy of the farm, is that 
of the fitting of the right man to the right job. But in this 
connection, attention must be drawn to the fact that agriculture 
is very much unlike industry, it has few repetitive tasks, though 
on specialised farms there may be more repetition than on other 
farms. Still a good deal of adaptation is called for from the 
the labour force. The demand for skilled labour is not of the 
same type as in the industrial sector; but it must be conceded 
that the demand for labour is not that of an unskilled type, 
for a labourer who is completely unaware of agricultural opera- 
tions would be a discredit to farm work. Workers have to per- 
form a variety of tasks; this means that the demand is for a 
labourer who could adapt himself well and who is not highly 
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skilled The demand for labour in agricultural farms is thus of 
a peculiar type Then wc have seen that in farm work, jobs 
could hardly be split up into fractional ones, there is little 
division of labour on the farm, this implies that tvhole tasks 
have to be performed by labourers Much mechanisation does 
not proceed on farms and enterprises undertaken, therefore, tie 
worker has to be physically fit in order to be able to perform 
arduous tasks On large scale farms, however, a large assort 
roent of tools and implements is usually used and the labourer 
must be able to use these But the compensating factor is that 
farm work docs not demand that high speed that factory work 
does Even the sloiv workers could put in -or*e good work on a 
farm without any loss to the productivity of the enterprise 
Then we must also notice the prevalence of the small scale of 
enterprise on the farm, which fact, in turn, makes the demand 
for labour rather elastic, for in the event of a labour shortage 
the farmer might as well dispense with hired labour and employ 
more and more of his own and his family’s labour This is con 
ceivable The demand for power is not very inelastic, thii 
means that the investment of capital per unit of labour wnoi 
very high nor need it be high AH these factors suggest that 
the demand for labour m operations of agriculture is not very 
rigid, nor even very inelastic Labourers may not beverv 
skilled, though (hey should be proficient in doing a numberof 
jobs and versatile in adapting themselves to as many tasks as 
possible Then again this demand is seasonal, this point was 
discussed in an earlier paragraph * problems of labour require* 
ments’ , we need not repeat here the same argument And 
then It need also be clearly understood that agricultural opera 
tion could absorb nearly all types of able bodied labourers who 
can stand outdoor work 

Impact of Technique Next we focus attention on the impact of 
improving technique on labour economy In the first instance 
labour saving devices are the most potent factor in efficiency and 
productivity of labour Mechanisation of agriculture has 
proceeded rapidly in the sphere of agriculture, and has been 
responsbile for the improvement of agricultural productivity 
The steam engine has been introduced, and the cattle have been 
substituted by the power driven mechanical appliances and 
machines in the field of haulage and transport And recently 
the introduction of petrol engines and electricity in farn»n| 
enterprises has been rather significant from the economic angle 
But mechanisation, in 'arm enterprises, is not a little different 
from Its counterpart m the factory On the farm, machines 
have to be brought to the place of the >vork, for the land could 
not be transported to machine Hence farm mechanisation hu 
not resulted in any considerable and marked degree of diviiion 
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•of labour, machines have only increased farm productivity or 
reduced the arduousness of heavy jobs which used to be under- 
taken by human beings on the farm. It has only ensured speed 
And eliminated drudgery of farm work. Indirectly, however, 
machines have released labour, which used to be reserved for 
looking after cattle and fodder-growing. But it would be idle 
to speculate that mechanical appliances have become popular, 
for the size of the farm and the resources of the family-farmer 
have also imposed restrictions on the farmer intending to mecha- 
nise his enterprise. But where installed the family workers have 
been endeavouring to employ machines that could dispense with 
more labour; this way too, the mechanisation of the farms has 
•displaced labour to some extent. Mechanisation is also to be 
set with the improvements in the productivity of farm enter- 
prises, for if these enterprises remain at a low level of produc- 
tivity, the mechanical appliances would be relatively more 
costly and may not be economical to use. Therefore, the 
improvements of the rate of growth of crops and cattle have an 
important bearing on the utilisation of the machines. One 
thing has been certain that with the assistance of mechanical 
appliances, the productivity of the farm labour has increased. 

The Labour Market. In this connection we might bring 
about the more important characteristics of the farm labour 
market. It may be pointed out that the farm labour market is 
an imperfect one, farm labourers are not well organised nor 
•even their employers. And the demand for labour is not stable; 
it is fluctuating and seasonal. Then the demand for farm 
labour, in the light of the above analysis, is rather elastic and 
responsive to the wage rates. Absolutely speaking, the demand 
for labour is not very significant, for the farming enterprise is 
mainly a family enterprise, often run for the purposes of sub- 
sistence, hence the endeavour of the farmer is to economise 
in his wage bill as much as possible. Labour supply is drawn 
from ordinary farm population which tends to outstrip land 
■supplies. There is not an organised labour market from which 
to draw labourers for farming needs ; we could only depend on 
the resources and the reputation of the farmer as employer. 
For if his reputation as an employer-is high, the labourer would 
certainly prefer this farmer, but otherwise not. In short, we 
could say that the problems of supply and demand of labour 
are not very clear in respect of farming as an industry; they are 
more or less rather confused and of a highly local character ; 
it would not be wise to generalise on the basis of an isolated 
experience gained in one country or one particular region. And 
then regional differences in regard to supply and demand for 
labour tend to persist, for rural labour is rather sticky in its 
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surrmmdings and not willing to move to other places The 
ngnculturaJ labour market, imperfect is it is is highly local 
and not at all national 

Lafiour Problems Before we close this chipter, we should 
have 1 preliminary survey of the labour problems that face the 
igrjcultunsts and the planners The treatment here is in 
tended to be selective for the simple reison that the analysis 
of the problems could only proceed in the light of the above 
The most important problems that face the labourers are those 
of unemployment and wages ind these we propose to discuss m 
a separate chapter for they ire also important from the point of 
view of general economy And then ihc*c problems have in itn 
portance from the Inbourer* viewpoint md not from the cm 
ploycrs point of view In this chapter, labour his been taken 
as an agent of production and in this conlcjct, we have to view 
the problems from that angle only In this brief survey, we 
propose to study the problems of children and women , who are 
/reefy engaged to firm t/ork ittctdcnially n c sha/f ifso address 
ourselves to the issue of labour relations, though we aiccons 
cious of the fact that tlie relations of labourers and employers 
in field activ ities are often happy and seldom strained In fact 
this problem ta a broader aspect of the wider issue of general 
agricultural relations and «t is proposed to devote space 
to the discussion of agncuhnral relations, for the subject is 
being recognised as of a vital importance to the rural economy 
Labour attitudes would also be unravelled for the labourers 
attitude to life and v-ork iv of great importance to the problem 
of productivitv of labour And then we also nonce the major 
issues in regard to housing and wages, for these issues deserve 
to be discussed iiere in order to let us liav c a complete vic\\ of 
the working of the human agent of production Among other 
problems (liar vve propose to survey in brief, would be one 
rclaimt of training and education of labour in order to rais* 
Its potential producljviiy 

f fiifdren &. If oineii The contribution of women and child 
ren to the labour force of farm is not mean as * family labour 
IS inclusive of women and children And then the agricultural 
tasks are of such a nature shat women and children would be 
employed without any danger to their health, and wellbeing 
In regard to the employment of women, it may be pointed out 
that the farmers get married simply because they are in need 
of a constant helper on the farm , it means that the labour of 
women IS quite essentia! to the success of the farm enterprises 
Women arc not paid wages, for they are the members of the 
family and their interest centres round the success of the 
menfolk’s enterprise Still if they have to be paid, the wages 
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are mostly determined by custom and tradition prevailing 
locally. The outdoor nature of farm odds is not injurious to 
the weaker sex. It has been found that when the conditions of 
weather become unbearable for them, the work is taken out of 
their hand nor are they entrusted with heavier jobs either. 
Regulation of this work is also well-nigh difficult, for the 
enforcement of rules is difficult. It may be said that the em- 
ployment of labour on the farm in our humble opinion is not 
hazardous or injurious to them or their well-being. Same could 
be said of the employment of children in agricultural jobs, for 
child labour is only used for the purposes of such odd jobs 
as picking and packing, etc., and these jobs are neither hazard- 
ous nor dangerous, A large part of child labour is native to 
the farm, and is not imported from outside at all. It is not 
whole-time labour, usually, it is spare-time labour, except in 
certain cases. But the danger is that the child may continue 
to be employed without caring for his schooling if such a situa- 
tion persists, the next generation may also deteriorate. 

Labaiir Rdalions. It is not proposed to unravel labour 
relations and their different aspects in so far as agricultural 
labour goes. The object of this brief paragraph is to bring 
out the impact of labour relations on farm productivity. It 
may be pointed out at the outset that these relations are very 
pertinent to the maintenance of good productivity, for in the 
event of bad relations, productivity may suffer. Bearing in mind 
the outdoor nature of the farm work, we concede that the 
task of supervision of the labour force is rather hazardous”, it is, 
therefore, important that the labour relations be on an even 
keel, otherwise, the discontented labour may waste away their 
time. Again, labour is employed for rush and peak seasons, 
this means that the labourers have to work intensively and 
finish the task within the time-limit, or nature would upset the 
time-table. Any slackness on their part would mean injury to 
the job in hand ; or this account, too, the maintenance of good 
labour relations is essential to the successor farming enterprise. 
Farm jobs being of a continuous nature, any work left half-done 
or unfinished would have to be completed by the same labourer, 
who knows where he left it off; this also emphasises the import- 
ance of good labour relations on the farm. A point pertinent 
to the above discussion is that the reputation of a farm entrep- 
reneur is potent in attracting labourers to that farm, and this 
reputation is a function of good labour relations that he has 
been able to sustain on his farm. From this point, too, main- 
tenance of good labour relations is most important to the 
success of his enterprise. 

Labour Attitudes. Mention may also be made of labour 
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attitudes, which count for much in all production, more so m 
the agricultural production, where the place and routine of 
work are shared by employer and employee alike The pro 
duction index could rise only if there is complete collaboration 
between the employer and labourer And for the reasons out 
lined m the above paragraph, labour relations must be above 
suspicion This also implies a good attitude on the part of 
labourer, for without tins progressive attitude production 
would fall In actual practice, the attitudes of labour are not 
very progressive The farm labourer is an ignorant type of person, 
and not one who may be considered, by any stretch of imagma 
tion, as progressive He is usually an illiterate fellow and 
one who could hardly be taken to be imbued with a progressive 
bent of mmd In backwerd communities, he uears aver) 
fatalistic attitude to life and that is why he accepts the condi 
tions of life as they come But in progressive environments, 
the attitudes may undergo a change and the backward labourer 
may be uplifted Therein lies the efficiency of the employer, 
that he enthuses the labourer with integrity of character and 
the labourer is consequently persunded to put in his very best m 
the productive process Labourers usually want a secure job and 
a congenial environment , and given these they would respond 
in a very good manner and even the tempered lot would change 
their attitudes or at least reform themselves Admitting that 
agricultural chores are of an erratic nature and the jobs rather 
insecure, and only seasonal, we have to appreciate the fact that 
the task of a welbmeanmg employer in reforming the attitudes 
of his labour force is rather very difficult It may be pointed out 
that the cultivation of the good personal qualities ivould amply 
repay the farmer, as also the labourer, towards the cultivation 
of good relations 

Houitng Sc Wages In a preceding paragraph, we have had 
occasion to talk about the wage policy for farm labour It 
would be not out of place to remind the reader that reference 
was also made to the housing facilities which may attract 
agricultural labourers to a Certain locality and a certain farmer, 
for surely the housing needs of the labourers are of a great signi 
ficance to the labourers In regard to wages, it may only be said 
that the attitude of State authorities, though helpful and 
sympathetic, may at the same time not be very helpful, for the 
implementation of this legislation is rather a difficult task for 
the administrator Even where minimum wages Inve been 
regulated, the rates have more or less been on paper, as the 
implementation of the same has been quite hazardous Agn 
cultural wages, also, have differed from place to place and tbu 
has also been one of the diQiculties in the way of wnge regulation 
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Wage Boards have been set up in other places, but again the 
problem has only partially been solved. It is not the place 
to discuss wage policies of State and to make suggestions, but 
suffice it to observe that the standardisation of the wage rates 
in the agricultural and rural sector is difficult. We shall discuss 
the problem threadbare in a next chapter, but it may be said 
in parenthesis here that wages would in the long run have an 
important bearing on the issues of labour co-operation and hence 
of farm production. From the employer’s point, the rate of 
wages should not be above marginal productivity of the labour, 
and the wage bill such as may be covered by the farm leaving 
him a fair margin of profit. 

Other Problems. Connected with the above problems, is 
that of the employment of labour. In the event of widespread 
unemployment in the rural sector, the danger is that the farmer 
may be living in dangerous and unsafe environments, for the 
persistence of unemployment would bring about an increase 
in the crime rate in the community. And unemployment may 
also bring about a lowering of the income of the farmer, for the 
unemployed labourer would hardly buy anything but what is 
most necessary for him; this means a shrinkage of the purchas- 
ing power in the community. Underemployment also is not 
the correct thing, for that may mean that the farmer is not very 
busy, or that the labour force is not being kept busy as it be. 
In rural areas, underemployment is the usual thing, for the off 
season lingers long with some employers and farmers. On the 
other hand, there is also overemployrpent, which brings about 
a shrinkage in the numbers of the employed labourers. Family 
labour is overemployed and thus the scope of other labourers 
getting employment is lessened. And with unstable conditions 
of agriculture, it is rather difficult to keep the ba,lance of 
employment even. Education and other plans for training 
labour (arid farmer also) are other important points of the same 
category. All the above problems, and a host of others, would 
be discussed in a separate place. It may be pointed out here that 
the solution of all these is relevant from the point of view of the 
producer and the farmer, as also the community. . 

Summary. In summing up, we may only observe that the 
role of the human agent of production has been brought out in 
this chapter. Starting with a discussion of labour functions 
on the farm, we discovered that the role of the farm entrepre- 
neur is multiple, he being the labourer, investor and the entre- 
preneur. Other important problems of labour use were also 
analysed, among them those of division of labour, and work 
■ simplification may be specially mentioned as being of great 
importance. The problem of labour efficiency was also discussed 
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jn grcit detail, for the efliciency and productivity of labour 
on the farm are matters of immediate concern to the farmer 
as well as the planner Labour requirements in various tys 
terns of ffc.Tning VN ere assessed Ml rather detail, and the sectioi 
rounded off with a discussion of issues arising out of labour 
requirements The question of labour supply was the next to 
engage our attention , m this section, we analysed the struc- 
tural composition of the agnculluraJ population in its beirir*’ 
on the issue of labour supply An outline survey of the theories 
of MaJthus and Dr Dalton was -ittemptcd, while the movements 
of farm population were also underlined in respect of effective 
labour supply, which was the mam i«sue that has to be faced 
by the planner and the administrator The study of the farm 
labour market was the next topic \Ve unravelled various issues 
of the labour demand for farming, the impict of technique on 
the demand for labour was also unravelled A few selective 
problems of labour were also chosen for study in the next 
section a preliminary and introductory survey of the problems 
of child and women labour, labour relations and attitudes 
and housing problem and vvage policy and miscellaneous other 
problems (eg employment and training and education) Mere 
the problems surveyed 

Concluuo7i In conclusion, it may be said that the human 
factor in agriculture is the most important one from the point 
of view of the economy and its productivity Though some 
labour problems have been raised and touched m this part of 
the book still a complete treatment of the samehasto be pos 
poned to a later stage It may, however, be pointed out here 
that the nature and the character of agricultural labour prot 
blems IS entirely different from that in the realm of industry 
That IS why the problem has to be approached afresh During 
the rush season, the demand for labour is exceptionally high 
while in the slack season, it shrinks off This may be regarded 
as a pointer for the planner, who should so integrate his agri 
cultural activities, that the slack season inone agricultural enter 
prise may fit in with the peak season in another It may only 
bear a closer scrutiny to investigate into the conditions of 
demand for labour in various localities The extent of the 
division of labour in agricultural tasks, is very meagre and that 
limits the employment of specialists and machinery too The 
probfems of Tabour requirements as they reveaf themselves in 
the agricultural sector, are of a particularly distinctive charac- 
ter, for the labour requirement is cither seasonal or only supple- 
mentary Backward as the agrarian communities are, we dir- 
covered that the law of Malthas applied here, with the result 
that the question of a labour shortage docs not usually arise in 
agricultural communities The movements of the farm populi 
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tioHj we suggested, could be directed by a wise and discriminate 
administration, so as to bring about an equilibrium in agricul- 
tural labour situation. The farm labour market, it was main- 
tained, is not a perfect market but mainly local : hence the 
labour problem also assumes a different complexion in the rural 
sphere. But we may be only anticipating some of the argu- 
ments that we proposed to study elsewhere. 

The Human Basis. In this chapter, a detailed study was 
made of the human basis of the agricultural enterprises. It 
-was emphasised, time and again, that the most important single 
agent of production in all production, is man, even though land 
is quantitatively the most basic of all the agents of production. 
Land is a passive agent of production, though the most employed 
and exploited one, too. But Man is the most vocal agent and 
one who is the most difficult to deal with. It is because of the 
distinctive traits that characterise the human factor, that its 
study is of the utmost consequence to the smooth conduct of 
agriculture and the success of farming enterprises. By the 
introduction of the latest in the scientific technique, the pro- 
blem of the utilisation of this agent has become a more complex 
problem. With an increasing appreciation of the problems of 
agricultural labour, the scope of welfare activities in this 
sector is increasing, too. It may be recognised here, that the 
human basis of farming must be strengthened if the aim of better 
.and more stable agriculture is to be realised. What is yet 
lacking is a correct assessment of the human agents (and the 
aspects of the same in the agricultural sector) from the point of 
•view of the community : that may impose some restrictions on 
the free play of labour activity and also be coincidental with 
the regulation of labour engaged on farming enterprises, but the 
sole aim of this analysis is to achieve collective welfare, even 
though at some cost. 
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LABOUR IN AGRICULTURE 

RecapHulation-LaV'cur in Agriculture and Industry Agricultural Labour 
Labour in Rural Economy Distribution ot the Labour Force Rural Work 
Nature of Rural WojX Rural Living Social Aepects Human Sailsfactloni 
Economic D par ties Community Setting Scientific Labour Manageraeat 
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with Industry Proctdute labour Consumption Classification and Results 
Impact of Mechanisation Work Simplification and Labour Distribution Dts 
p acement cf Labour Mechanisation figricjlture and Unemployment Inipjcl 
on Inccice Economic progross Disolacement end Resettlement Urban! 
satlon Effects— '°arity in Mature Economy Transition and Technology 
Cata trophe and R“sloration Embryonic Developments The Inference Labour 
in Agriculture The Picture Dynamic Effects Labour Per'pectWes The 
Theory of Reorganisation The Social Side Labour Welfare Summary and 
Corclu^ions- Labour m Rural Ar^as The New Horizons, 

In the last clnpter, we made an introductory study of the 
Human Basis of Agriculture and discovered that this is tm 
portant Human contribution to agricultural chores is immense 
and Significant from the social and the economic standpoint 
Though we had occasion to refer to agricultural labour and 
its place in tlie agricultural systems now and then, still the 
space was too insufTicient to bring out the correct contribution 
of the same to agricultural production In this chapter, there 
foiei we propose to discuss the various aspects of agricultural 
and rural labour and assess their place in national agriculture 
We propose to discuss, in the first instance, the nature of wart 
in the rural areas and life connected therewith , 'nc'it we 
describe the satisfactions of the same The economic dispari- 
ties, arising therefrom, would be studied in the communal 
setting The application of the principles of scientific labour 
management to the sphere of agricultural labour would be then 
examined rationalisation of labour management and the 
labour requirements arising therefrom and the study of the 
income data are proposed to be listed Work simplification, in 
Its impact on agricultural labour, the labour income and farm 
mechanisation would also invite our attention in another 
section The displacement of agricultural labour with reference 
to mechanisation, is the next topic to which we shall address 
ourselves The effects of urbanisation on rural labour and 
living, in the mature economies, the transitional and the resto- 
ration ones would be studied The chapter would be rounded 
off with an overall Study of the place labour occupies in ag”* 
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cultural enterprises. A significant study would be made of the 
theory of reorganisation in the sphere of the rural economy. 
The social and the human aspects are intermingled in this 
chapter, for the simple reason that the two are very much 
mixed up in rural living, too. 

Recapitulation. Before launching out on an analytical 
study of labour issues in agriculture, we need to recapitulate 
the conclusions arrived at in the last chapter as these have a 
bearing on this analysis. The importance of the labour force 
in the field of agriculture could hardly be overestimated, for 
the whole fabric of agriculture is woven round rural labour in 
that the system of agriculture could not be made to yield 
desired results if the labour were absent from the agricultural 
sector. In another respect, too, the work and contribution of 

- labour to increased productivity in the agricultural sector, is not 
inconsiderable. Labour has a place in agriculture different from 
what it occupies in the sphere of industry, this thing has been 
well brought out in the last chapter. A comparative study* 
would be made here. The distribution of the labour force both' 
in industry and agriculture and other tertiary occupations is 
also significant from the agricultural |§>int of view, for a greater 
absorption of the labour force in other non-agricultural callings 
leaves a smaller allotment for agriculture, which in turn may 
require labour to be economised in this sector with the conse- 
quence of mechanisation being introduced. If, however, the 
demand for labour from other “industries” is low, the excess 
labour supply would most likely create a glut in farming with 
greater pressure of population. All these and other allied 
subjects are studied in this section. 

Labour in Agriculture and Industry. It is pertinent to assess 
, the place that labour occupies in agriculture and in industry. 
While in the industrial sector, the labour force has to work with- 
, in the four walls of the factory; in the agricultural sector, labour 
has to stand the hazards of (inclement) weather. This means 
that manpower is to be specially sturdy and able to brave the 
weather. The tasks in industry are well regulated and the 
hours of labour usually fixed, but in agriculture, the labour 
force has to v/ork not only in utter disregard to hours of work, 
but also in accordance with the time-table set by nature. That 
creates difficulties for the planner in regard to planning for 
labour in the sphere of agriculture. Again, while factory 
' labour may be unskilled and standardised, agricultural labour 
must be somewhat conversant with the daily routine of farming 

- chores, otherwise they would be unable to cope with the work 
' in hand. Division of labour assumes special forms on the farm 
’ and the factory, for increased mechanisation takes place on the 
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industrial plane, but the same identical types of mechinisaiioti 
could not be extended to agriculture nnd farming This al<, 
means a lot of difference in the labour demand for agricahurt 
and industry In another respect, too, farm labour has specul 
characteristics of its own, for management principles, an j 
shall readily notice, have different application in the twm field, 
of agriculture and industry Labour management m agricul- 
ture IS not a little different from that in the field of industry 
On the farms there is predominance of family labour but notso 
in other economic activities This is by itself significant of tfce 
approach made by the agriculturist and the expert to fata 
labour problems Woik simplification, we saw m the !a« 
chapter, is done on different lines in agriculture, for possibility 
-of the same are not parallel to those m the industrial sphere 
Agricultural labour has problems of its own 

Agricultural Labour Coming closer to these problenij w 
have to remind ourselves of the fact that the rural Ubeir 
, both in the agncultural and the non agticultutat sectors » net 
a little distinct in character from the other types of laboBf 
that operate elsewhere Talking first of agricultural labour 
■we discover a few facts 0f relevance in tins regard Agncultu* 
ra] labour, in most countries and economies, is of the leuMt 
strata of society and is often maltreated It is true that with 
growing consciousness among agricultural labour, the trtat* 
mentis getting better and better In agriculture, there ii a 
diversity of the labour force in the sense that it compriset 
•women, children and adults In other sectors, the cmploymrnl 
of children is much restricted and regulated, while in tbt 
agrarian sector this is not possible at all One thing that ii 
common to all forms of agrarian labour is that they are all 
capable of as many odds as possible The wages paid w 
agrarian labour, aretmostly determined by custom and not 
competition, as in industry It is an integrated labour force 
that works in tlie sphere of agriculture, for labour employed k 
mostly family labour Tasks are mostly complete ones Farm 
labour is also seasonal in its employment and not permanent, 
except in very large scale and big farms But agriculturd 
labour is a stable force, in the sense that they arc mostly stay 
at home and not migratory Also the problems, faciaj 
labour m agriculture and fa-ming, are of a distinctive t+iwer 
ter Most agricultural jobs are manual, consequently, tke 
labour force is performing mostly physical and not menti! 
work Mental and organisational work is somewhat phvjiCiJ 
m Its nature Similarly, physical work also means some 
amount of mental exertion Hence it should not be concludefl 
that agricultural labour is all physical and not mental Still, 
it must be said, that farm labour is predominantly physi« 
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and not mental nor organisational, except for the owner and 
■the proprietor of the farms. 

Labour in Rural Economy. Regarding other forms of labour 
in the rural sector, we have to point to the main differences 
between the agricultural and non-agricultural labour. Non- 
agricultural labour (although the distinction is not so clear and 
sharp) could be differentiated at least in the functional aspect. 
These in callings rural areas are in rural industries and crafts. 
Much labour force is required in cottage industries. And the 
various crafts and callings which tend to make the village self- 
sufficient also absorb a lot of labour. True that with the rise of 
•machine industries the scope of domestic crafts has undergone a 
serious contraction. But that is beside the point for the present 
argument. Suffice it to point out here that the fields of labour 
absorption have remained totally unaffected, mainly because of 
the growing ruralisation of large-scale industries ; this has 
•created a demand for labour in the rural areas. But in the in- 
terim period, the demand had undoubtedly shrunk, mainly 
because of the contraction of the scope of the village crafts and 
cottage industries. The non-agricultural sector also covers 
-several menial jobs, usually undertaken in villages, especially 
in the backward economies. It may, however, be stressed that 
in the rush season, the whole labour force may be enlisted for 
warious harvesting odds. In this respect, there is little differ- 
ence between ordinary agricultural labour and the non-farm 
Habour, for the latter also work for agricultural job. The non- 
labour is, however, then paid wages either for jobs they under- 
take or for the season ; often they are paid customary wages. 
These are matters of detail and would be analytically undertaken 
when the subject of agricultural earnings is taken up for study. 
The distinction between the agricultural and the non-agricul- 
tural sectors is only a functional one, for in rural life, both these 
.are intimately intertwined. The point that needs to be under- 
stood is that the labour is a homogeneous group in rural areas. 

Distribution of Labour. The distribution of the labour 
force is to be viewed from two angles, in the first instance, 
from the standpoint of the economy as a whole, and, secondly, 
from the standpoint of the distribution of rural labour. In the 
first point, we have to state that a large part of the world 
population is engaged in agricultural pursuits: this we appre- 
ciated in earlier chapters, where was assessed the place of agri- 
culture in the world economy. Even, from the narrow 
national point of view, the distribution of labour in the various 
sectors of an economy does not influence labour available to 
the agricultural sector; in case the major portion of the labour 
force and manpower is devoted to tasks which are non-agricul- 
tural, fewer labourers, are left for work in the agricultural 
sector, and this means that the rural industries (agriculture 
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being the most important) may actually be in want of labour 
On further analysis, we find that this brings about an earlier 
and speedier mechanisation of the agricultural chores But if 
on the other hand, other industries and occupations are under* 
devoloped the greater pressure of population ^ts on farms and 
this through the subdivision and fragmentation of hold 
mgs, may result in uneconomic farming It is only by a balanc 
ed distribution of labour in agriculture and industry that the 
needs of both may be met That is why most of seasonal mduj 
tries are being ruralised increasingly, for they could draw upon 
surplus agricultural labour in the oft season Again, it is also 
possible to bring about better distribution by means of develop- 
ing industry only to the extent that the agricultural sector does 
not suffer In this adjustment, we have also to consider 
the pace of mechanisation in agriculture for if it is being 
rapidly mechanised, the problem does not, prospectively speak 
ing, remain a tough one, as the prospective demands of labour 
from the agrarian sector would shrink If, howev er, the charac 
ter of agriculture remains persistently labour intensive, 
demands for labour would not shrink and with the expansion 
of agricultural activities, they would even expand In regar.! 
to the distribution of labour as between the non agricultural 
and the agricultural work in the rural sector, let it be pointed 
out at once that the demarcation in these two sectors of the 
rural economy is indistinct and confused Hence, it may be 
that non-agricultural labour may be drawn upon by the igricul 
tunsts in the rush season Still it would be instructive to note 
the n&ture and role of rural labour m the rural economy, foril 
thi-ddohotay IS tvell integrated, labour distribution need not bt 
V^fy'^fFefctii'e in the determination of economic types But if 
thd tWo are wel^ defined, the problem hinges on the distribution 
befvVefen fhe twin types of rural work 

Rural Work Before analysing the problems in the vsrm^ 
aspects we must examine the nature and character of rural work 
We may draw a distinction between the agricultural and tbt 
rural work, some agriculturists live in the open country, te id 
scattered hamlets, while some of rural communities may not 
undertake agricultural and farming wotk We speak of rural 
work and by this term embrace both agricultural and non 
agricultural work In this section, we seek to discuss the natuK 
of the rural work, to which the next paragraph would be devot 
ed Next we make a survey of the essentials of rural hvinj 
the type of living thereof and the satisfactions derived there! roi" 
The social aspects are noticed in the course of this discussioo 
which inevitably involveusin an analysis of social aspects AUki 
tion needs to be drawn to economic disparities which arsiecutol 
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rural work undertaken in the performance of agricultural chores. 
3ut the setting of the community is also to be taken into account 
as a discussion of the labour and the work that it undertakes 
■could not be divorced from the social and the community set- 
ting in which it is performed. 

Nature of Work. Analysing further, we find that the rewards 
for rural work are deplorably low. In most rural communities, 
there is rampant under-employment in agriculture; examples 
may be cited from the East, especially India. Rural workers are, 
often, drawn from either apprentices or learners, being recruited 
of their own free choice; or novices returning from other profes- 
sions or occupations with only an adolescent experience of agri- 
culture and subsequentlv of other avocations; or adults from 
other occupations they could not fit in the other works; or other 
recruits coming into the field of agriculture for reasons of 
“fancy”, or casual labour of several types; and the hereditary 
farmers. With expanding occupational and social opportuni- 
ties, the conditions of inheritance or occupation may not tend to 
’ bring a high level of satisfaction and productivity. Occupations 
need not be inheritable, except in those places where their canvas 
is not large enough. Still, it could hardly be said that the trend 
towards agriculture is un-restricted and un-hindered. Not that 
rural work is of a monotonous nature, still it is not highly 
“creative”, as the tasks that await the labourer’s attention are 
rather dull and monotonous. To what extent does rural work 
provide an opportunity for the development of the personality 
and the expression of individuality is a question to which we 
shall address ourselves below. Still a favourable environment 
and a suitable type of work in co-ordination with personal tastes 
-are factors that may enthuse the labourer for a better perfor- 
mance of rural chores entrusted to him. Rural work, as hinted to 
in earlier parts of this dissertation, is a composite job. Many are 
its aspects. It includes the work of the forest-grower, the herds- 
man, the dairy farmer, the cattle breeder, the cultivator and 
the cottage worker. Rural canvas is fairly large and the range 
of opportunity sufficiently extensive for the rural masses to cover. 
But the rub is that the same person and the same labourer may 
be an alTin-one operator for different jobs and it is in this light 
that we have to weigh the various aspects of rural living. This 
aspect we discern in the following sections and paragraphs. 

Rural Living. Life in rural areas has been over-glorified in 
the past, though this has been overdone. But there is an cle- 
ment of confusion and contradiction in this "goodness” of the 
value of rural living. The level of rural living depends on 
several factors. In the first instance the resources of the indivi- 
dual members as also their aims and’' desires determine, td/ a 
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very great extent, the level of rural living If the resources of 
the villagers are meagre, the level of living would tend to be 
very low, while if fheirdesircs and aims are not progressive 
rural living is tinged with superstition and conservatism w th 
its consequent reflection on living standards Secondly the 
general social and political environment and the degree o{ har 
mony with the needs and desires of village groups also infiurnce 
the peasants to an inestimable extent, for it could be understood 
that if the social and the political environment is out of accord 
with the desires and the aims of villagers the confusion of 
thought and living persists This factor is often forgotten when 
making nttempts at rural construction, for if the above 
hypothesis is correct the mode of reconstructing village life 
should be such as to equate jt with iheir neejs and destm !or 
any such movement is bound to fail if it is not able to satisfy 
their needs md aims and their notions about living The next 
factor m successful living in the rural areas is the measure of 
economic success attained in the villages and the participation 
thereof by the unhabitants If economic success is meagre and 
participation therein by them is still less they could hardly be 
enthused by reconstruction Stretching the argument still fur 
ther, we And that a damped rural living unable to inspire and 
enthuse villagers would reflect itself m the lowering efficiency 
of labour in the rural areas Marketing organisation and the 
efficiency thereof is an added factor, having an indirect bearing 
on the standards of rural living If the marketing organisation 
is defectise or unable to provide the cultivator and rural 
workers with the due remuneration, living levels would be un 
doubiedly depressed and found to be very low And on tin 
depends the economic resourcefulness of villagers as also their 
well being for marketing services arc the determinants of farm 
incomes The presence of harmonious social, cultural and edu 
cational services is also another contributory factor to success 
ful living in rural areas, for in the absence of these servicei 
(the religious ones, too) village life would remain incomplete 
And lastly the impact of the phenomenon of change on rural 
masses is of sufficient importance to a successful life which may 
be led in the villages To these direct and apparent factors 
may be added the other ones wrhich contribute considerably 
to the betterment of rural living These factors include changei 
m transport and communication facilities for the village the 
impact of the industrial and commercial changes in the 
economy as a whole and the effect and influence of the techni 
Queand equipment on the system and conduct of farmmg 
The effect that the first factor (* e the changes in the improv 
tng tertiary industries) is of considerable importance to lb* 
pursuit of life in rural areas, for reasons quite obvious, for w 
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very great cxie/it, the level of rural Jjving If the resources of 
tlie villagers arc mcTprc, the level of living would tend lobe 
\cry low, while if tlicirdesires ind Tims are not prott«®Jve, 
rural living is tinged uitli superstition and conservatism with 
Its consequent reflection on living standards Secondly the 
general socnl Tiid political environment and the degree ol liar* 
mony with the needs and desires of village groups also influence 
the peasants to an incstimible extent, for it could be understood 
that if the social and the political environment is out of Tccord 
with the desires md the aims of villagers the confusion of 
thought and living persists This factor is often forgotten when 
rmking Tlteropts at rural construction, for if the above 
hypothesis IS correct tht mode of reconstructing vilHge life 
should be such as to equate it with their and JestrfS, for 

Tny such movement is bound to fail if it is not able to satisfy 
their needs nnd Tims and their notions about living The next 
factor in successful living in the rural areas is the measure of 
economic success attained in the villages and the participation 
thereof by the unhabitants If economic success is meagre, and 
participation therein by them is still less, they could liardly be 
enthused by reconstruction Stretching tlie argument still fur 
thcr, we find that a damped rural living unable to inspire and 
enthuse vtll igers would reflect Itself in the lowering efliciency 
of labour in the rural areas Marketing organisation and the 
efnciency tlitreof is an added factor* hoiinf on indirect bearing 
on the itanilards of rural living If the m irketiiig urguntsaiion 
IS de/ectnc Of urnbic to provide the cultivator nnd rural 
workers with the due remuneration, living levels would be un* 
donbtcdly depressed and found to be very low And on this 
depends the economic resourcefulness of villagers as also their 
well being for marketing services are the determinants of (arm 
incomes Ihc presence of harmonious social, cultural and edu- 
cational services is also another contributory factor to success 
fui living in rural areas, for in the absence of tliese services 
(the religious ones, too) village life would remain incomplete. 
And lastly the impact of the phenomenon of change on rural 
masses is of sufTicient importance to a successful life whicli may 
be led in the villages lo these direct and apparent factors 
may be uilded the other ones which contribute considerably 
to the betterment of rural living These factors include changes 
in transport and communication facilities for the village, the 
impact of the industrial and commercial changes in the 
as a whole and the effect and influence of tlie^teclmi* 
<-<luipmcnt on the system and conduct of 4, - ng 

that the first factor (* e the changes in th' 

'■y industries) is of considerable importanc 
of life in rural areas, for reasons quite obviou -5 
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all countries the expansion of the means of transport and com- 
munications has led to the modernisation of village life. The 
second factor has already been discussed in the earlier section 
while the third one also need not be analysed as we intend to 
bring out the impact of technique in a later section below. 

Social Aspect. The social aspects must not be forgotten for 
ultimately all living is a social phenomenon. The composition 
of rural population changes with each change say from subsis- 
tence to commercial agriculture, or from the ratio of capital 
equipment to manual labour in agricultural production. This 
should be self-evident in view of the fact that these changes 
bring in more traders, more mechanics, more professionals, mor& 
transport workers and more of the several other categories of 
workers. On the social side, the town is extending the range of 
its influence and of its attitudes, with every modernisation of 
agriculture and with every expansion of agricultural activity. 
The indirect factors, enumerated in the last paragraph, are 
more of a social content and have reference to the social side 
of agriculture. With the extension of the ruralisation of indus- 
tries and greater industrialisation of the agricultural and rural 
areas, and regions, the penetration of the non-agricultural, and 
sometimes even the non-rural populations into rural areas takes 
place with consequential social impact, on the village life. This 
has a healthy influence; it leads to the modernisation of the out- 
look of the villagers, for the introduction of industrial crafts- 
man or the industrial labour into villager’s life means that he 
also broadens his outlook. Even the setting up of industrial 
structures and the factories in rural areas, helps to extend the 
peasant’s horizons and makes the poor and illiterate ones fami- 
liar with material equipment of the modern industrial civilisa- 
tion. And then changes in modern technique and their increas- 
ing application to the sphere of agriculture also impresses upon 
the villagers’ mind the benefits and merits of the present-day 
civilisation. The total impact of the above mentioned influen- 
ces is typically known as urbanisation, for it is the penetration 
of urban influences into the rural arena. Two social groups, 
two modes of living conflict with the result that the rural way 
of life is slowly breaking up and giving way to the urban one. 
There is a mixing of populations, a mixing up of the modes of 
thought and a mixing up of occupational experiences. All this 
is significant from the point of view of village life. First comes 
about a change in the structure of population, and then follows, 
a cross-current of ideas, outlooks and airs. The two groups, the 
urban and the rural, conflict with one another with happy results 
for the pace of human progress is accelerated and the peasant s 
shell broken, and his isolation shattered. The process is one and 
the same in all economies, the only difference is that the pace of 
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urbanisation o{ rural groups and comrounjtjes js different in 
different regions In the backward and the transitional econo- 
mies, the pace is slow for the simple reason that the pace of 
industrialisation itself is slow Slowly and gradually, a coiptnon 
<ultuie and common way of living are pervading the country 
side Segregation of rural and urban communities would be 
impossible even if industrialisation were not realised, still the 
spreading transport and communications invade countryside 
with results mentioned above The urbanisation process is the 
one of adaptation and amalgamation of cultures and modes of 
living and expressions, and these processes are also regarded as 
affecting rural cultures Be that as it may, rural people take them 
as a release from and expansion of their outlook This observa- 
tion is very pertinent, if to rule out the impression that the 
urban mentality would submerge the rural and dominate over it 
In fact, given the attitude towards changes as given above, the 
fearjs rather unfounded, for the rural people are adapting 
themselves to this 

/iufftan Salii/acitons With this background, we should see 
what the sum total is m terms of human satisfaction that ruranl 
■work and living does provide to a villager The most commot 
needs of man are/trstiy, the satisfaction of hunger, procuremen, 
of nutrition for optimum physical development and longevity 
leeondly, adequate shelter and clothing, thirdly, family In mg, 
lastly, the development of the personality and the cultural 
-values and (he expression of individuality In regard to the 
^rst. It may be pointed out that hunger, if not satisfied, would 
mean a devitalising of the rural community and a demoralisa- 
tion of the individual A hungry stomach knows no morals, 
refusing to advance and progress Nutrition is closely allied to 
this need, and better nutrition means more efBcient and better 
productivity, for if the level of nutrition is good, the capacity 
to work harder increases output These should be regarded as 
elementary human needs Surprising as it may look, the back- 
ward regions of the world, though mostly trying their hardest 
to make their subsistence farming a success, have many hungry 
or under-nourished peasants, who in turn, are a deadweight on 
the rest of the society and actually impede the progress of the 
society to which they attach themselves In fact, these twin 
needs are to be regarded as basic to the achievement of other 
satisfactions in life Adequate shelter and clothing are also to 
be regarded as allied basic needs It may be pointed out, how 
■ever, that rural housing and clothing are usually shabby and 
inadequate, it may also be contended that this deficiency has 
persisted through the ages without in any way impairing the 
efficiency and productivity Of villagers To this it may be 
pointed out that the truth of the above contention is not borne 
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out by the course of historical development, for verily, the 
farmer today is much more efficient than his predecessor. ' And 
then even if this be true, (admitting this for the sake of argu- 
ment) the consciousness of the farmer in this regard is another 
factor that makes him inefficient now as never before, for he 
thinks that unless his basic needs are fulfilled, his life has been 
a failure. Hence, this is a precondition to the efficient conduct 
of farming activities. It is fortunately another fact, that the 
needs of farming communities in respect of housing and cloth- 
ing are not high or ambitious*, the ordinary peasant is content 
with a mediocre type of housing and clothing provided to him. 
Regarding family association and living, it may be pointed out 
that the same is an important point with farming communities, 
for without the development of family life and success attained 
in this respect, the farmer is unable to derive human satisfac- 
tions from his work. Farming communities are more wedded 
to family living than the urban ones, for the reasons outlined 
elsewhere. In farm work, the part played by the family is 
regarded as of an indispensable nature. And lastly, the realisa- 
tion of cultural, spiritual and social values by a farmer is also 
one of the important objectives of human aspiration common to 
the farmer. Knowing as we do, that the religious and spiritual 
values are also regarded as of supreme importance by the farmer 
we have to concede that the above achievements add colour and 
3est to his life and make it more complete. It may be pointed 
-out that the provision of goods in this matter also includes the 
.provision of services; and this requires more leisure, which in 
.economic terminology means freedom from gainful pursuits. 

Economic Disfarilits. Next we discuss the implications of 
Economic Disparities, from the social point of view. Some 
theorists believe the economic rewards for agricultural and in- 
■dustrial activities should be equalised. In this sense they have 
.pointed to the compensations of the agriculturists, as preferred 
by Nature. But it may be pointed out that what is aimed at 
is the equalisation of incomes as between agriculture and in- 
dustry, taken from the operator’s point of view. True that 
•the segregation of rural and urban groups may be impossible for 
any length of time, and that the social and cultural outlooks 
and standards may also be of the same style or tend to become 
so. The barriers between the two groups would generally be 
broken down with the passage of time, and because of the deve- 
lopment of communications and its consequent effects on 
thought, outlook and standard. And any effort to maintain 
these barriers would be detrimental to the growth of a progres- 
•sive type of citizenship. The problem in the rural areas is 
Tthat of extension of fuller benefits of the modern facilities of 
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the enjoyments of a common cultural inheritance and coinmorf 
achievements in the material adtances of various civilisations/- 
This process need not be the common one of “urbanisation’ 
adverted to above It would be quite a different processt for it 
IS one of adaptation and amalgamation, too Cross curtent? 
of thought, cross fertilizations of ideas, and cross influences of 
cultures, all these arc important for the general build up of 
society which may grow to be a homogeneous one Urban 
groups may be advised to attach higher values to the system of 
agriculture and the modes of agriculture now Economic dispa* 
nties exist not only in the matter of agricultural (and rural) 
incomes and industrial (and urban) inccmes, but also in the. 
medes of spending these unequal incomes This disparity is 
all tre greater because of the fact that the utilities described^ 
from the same angle are still more unequal A wide gulf eiusts, 
between the urban and the rural groups and their ways- of 
living The amenities available to the rural groups are not 
the same as to the urban groups Theoretically speaking, the 
rewards on investment, whether in the rur&lor in the urban 
areas, should be the same and the disparities eliminated At 
the present moment, there is a strong process of urbanisation 
whichseems to dominate the rural culture and sway everything 
before it The bias in the educational system is to urbanisv 
tion , and the ruralisation of the educational system is strong* 
ly indicated Education should be directed towards the co* 
ordination of the agricultural and the non agricultural vocatio- 
nal needs of the community, integrating the two and laying the 
foundations of the “second culture’ in national communities 
Religion appears to be a distinctive trait of rural communities, 
and in this respect, it may be pointed out that the religious 
practices may as well be a regressive force in rural communi- 
ties, as such efforts should be made, where necessarv, to 
“reform the current religious practices so as to make the 
same progress with a view to stimulating economic incentives 
in rural communities Our observation is that religion is 
on the decline in the religiously inclined rural people, because 
it has become anomalous in the modern day living As regards 
the third cause of economic disparities as in rural and urban 
communities, it may be pointed out that the ruralites could 
not provide themselves with the amenities and services com- 
mon to the present age Tbi usual contention is that the poorer 
sections of the population, not used to the services and ameni- 
ties, are living m the rural areas—quite an untenable argu 
ment 


Cotnmumty Setting This brings us to the study of the com- 
munity setting, which alone could effect parity as between the 
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urban and the rural communities. Rural communities should 
be revitalised from the financial point of view, for that alone 
could mean the extension of modern amenities of life to the 
village life. With these changes brought about in financial pro-’ 
visions for community services, their extension would be brought 
about. Rural citizens have been slow in adapting themselves to 
the progressive elements in modern civilisation, as the system 
of education did not keep pace with the march of civilisation ; 
the system of transport and communication failed to keep pace 
with the development of the economy in general. The need for 
better education and training for rural masses is urgently desir- 
able. In the ultimate analysis, it is the response of the rural 
people themselves that could achieve their betterment, toning 
down barriers between rural and urban populations, and bridg- 
ing of the gulf between the two. What is sought to be empha- 
sized is that the rural communities must not be exploited by 
the rest, and that this exploitation could only be ended by 
rural communities becoming conscious of their rightful place 
in the community. Analysing further, we find that the trend 
towards the lower remuneration of labour (and incidentally,, 
capital) in the field of agriculture is more or less persistent. 
This is the accident of change in economic methods, processes, 
and organisations. Process of change has been in acceleration 
in the urban sector, but has only haltingly proceeded in the 
rural counterpart. Postulation of the supply of labour (and 
capital equipment) in rural areas, permanemly subject to low 
remunerations has resulted in the deterioration of their quali- 
tative standards. And this is something surprising. Slave labour 
(or slave capital) could not be expected to persist in the employ- 
ment of the society as in the rural setting, for the farmers have 
now become sufficiently conscious of their lowering standards of 
living. This has added fuel to the fire and the discontent is. 
mounting now, with adverse results for the society. In this 
light, the equalisation of rewards in the urban and rural sec- 
tors could only be ensured by a change-over in the community 
setting in rural areas. The suggestion that economic disparities 
may be suffered in the interests of the multiplication of the 
agricultural population for carrying on farming business (so 
that the law of Malthus may operate with redoubled vigour) 
does not stand the test of modern economic living. This is also 
repugnant to commonsense thinking and accepted standards. 
Hence a start must be made from the rural setting itself, for 
if the rural community is not prepared to stimulate itself to 
further effort, it would be doomed to permanent lowering of 
their living standards or static earnings at a low level. Modern 
leadership may well argue itself out on the basis of Malthusian 
concepts, but it may be pointed out that quantity is not of 
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essence in rural setting, it is most urgent that their qualitative 
standards should also be raised For this reason, too, the 
environmental surroundings must be elevated and the persis- 
tent environmental differences wiped out, so that rural labour 
may also reach that very level of good breeding as the urban 
labour has in respect of their education, training and the various 
opportunities offered by their environments The environment- 
al differences are, to a large extent, remediable or at least 
modiBable to a measurable extent 


Assasmenl On a careful weighing of the different points 
made above, we find that the modern institutions tend to 
maximise the efficiencies which technique creates in a complete- 
ly rational economy, the impact of technology is widespread 
The increase of efficiency is brought about by the spread of 
technical advances in the society in question In this reasoning, 
the one objective is to make social and cultural environment 
receptive to the spread of technology Modern communications, 
modern transport system and modern education should be 
so spread in the country side as to facilitate the adoption of 
technology possible In this matter, reliance could also be 
placed on the popularisation of the cooperative movement in 
farming communities The main headache of the planner in the 
rural areas has been the disposal of surplus rural population 
Again, It >8 contended that the development of the personality 
of the farmer is accelerated by the collective efforts made by 
the farmers in collective settlements Others think that the 
real problem is that of raising rural incomes at the workers’ 
levels The correct usage of this income, it is argued is what 
IS likely to contribute to the peasants’ welfare, more than any- 
thing else In the advanced countries, the farmers are using 
more of their inflated incomes m the betterment of the 
system of tillage while in the backward regions the surplus 
income is siphoned off into channels which may not be consi 
dered desirable Capitalization of surplus incomes, it is feared, 
might add to agricultural cost Again, it is contended, that satis- 
factions in the realm of agriculture, are very closely and incx 
tncably integrated and village has to be treated as one complete 
unit and not as a group of peasants realizing these satisfactions 
piecemeal This satisfaction could not be measured, neither in 
terms of inflated incomes nor in a high degree of production 
and marketing And then the farming business could not be 
considered as a “business” in the strict sense of the word, for 
the farmer does not take it as a profession but only as a way of 
living Farming is his whole life and not a profession for him 
Rural work, in the opinion of this school of thought, is not to 
be compensated by means of sttsnding the horizon of his acti 
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vities elsewhere. The output of farm work could be increased 
cither by increasing the productivity per capita, or by raising 
the price of the same per unit of output. It may also be pointed 
out that farm populations could aspire for income equality (as 
pointed out earlier in this section) because of their increasing 
efficiency and secondly, because of their declining birth rate. 
The differential birth-rate is treated by some as one between 
poverty and wealth and not as between the farm and the urban 
population ; it is believed that with the increase of wealth in 
the agricultural sector, the decline in their birth-rate is but to 
be expected. The increase of wealth in rural areas could be 
brought about by means of multiplying economic opportunities 
there. Rural dweller’s work is considered inherently better 
than that of the urban worker, for the simple reason that co- 
operative traditions persist in the countryside. Also the farm 
and its worker are not far off from each other either and the 
social groups are rather small and the attainments of social 
distinction, so essential for the purposes of making the work 
pleasant, far easier in the rural areas than in urban ones. But 
the fact stands that the rural people have been treated as second 
class people, both from the legislative and the political points 
of view. And equal pay for equal work, as between the rural 
and urban areas is what is to be desired most from all points 
of view. But this brings us to the theory of reorganisation, 
which we study in a section below. 

Scientific Labour Management. In this section, we intend to 
discuss the various aspects of the management of labour, in 
the field of agriculture. Scientific management differs as in 
industry and in agriculture, for the two spheres are not identical 
in respect of management just as they are not in the spheres of 
operation. Scientific management has the objective of reducing 
the monotony of labour chores in agriculture or in industry as 
and where applied. It may be that labour in the sphere of 
agriculture is distinctive in its character and not the same as it 
is in industry. In this section, rve study the objectives of the 
labour management as applied to the sphere of agriculture. The 
rationalisation of the rural labour would be the next to attract 
our attention. Labour requirements in respect of agricultural 
and rural needs would be studied then. The scope and appli- 
cation of mechanisation to agricultural odds is the next topic 
of study. And analyses of income data will be taken into 
consideration. Management of labour has already been 
examined from the standpoint of the scale of farming in the 
last chapter: this will not be repeated here. It may be added 
hers that the scientific management of agricultural labour is a 
young subject. True, that it is not only job analysis but also 
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related to indi/idual farming differences AU these .things 
would be considered m this section and that would also be 
pertinent to the study 

The Objective Before we set out to lay down the broad princi- 
ples of labour management in Agriculture, we must also point to 
the fact that the labourer in agriculture is not only a labourer, 
but also an ent.epreneur The objective in labour manage- 
ment or the application of the management principles here is 
that labour and enterprise satisfy the twin needs of the industry. 
The equitable distribution of various types of farm labour in 
respect of various tasks on the farm is another important objec- 
tive to be realised The difficulties ^rising out of the seasonal 
requirements of labour is another «.onsideration to be reckoned 
with And then the major objective is the elevation of farm 
labour to the status of the peasant proprietor , this may not be 
regarded so, strictly speaking, but broadly speaking, and from 
the communal point of view, this is to be taken as an objective 
o! primary interest The management of transient labour aJso 
presents many problems, which may have to be considered from 
the standpoint of the community, as theone objective of labour 
management IS to decasualise labour And an important aim 
IS to improve the efficiency of labour force , jt has been proved 
beyond a shadow of doubt that efficient labour management 
results in improving efficiency and productivity Raising their 
living standards is also a problem for the labour manager, for 
successful labour management results m welfare Lastly, the 
best objective of labour management in the field of agriculture, 
as in all other activities, is to equate wage levels to work levels 
But this IS a problem which wc discuss in a chapter especially 
■devoted to the problems of agricultural wage levels Suffice it 
to point out here that the problem is of a distinctive character, 
pecular to agriculture and farming In short, labour manage- 
ment aims at the maximisation of the labour output as m the 
employment of agricultural tasks 

Ralionahstng Rural Labour How far is the rationalisation of 
labour’possible in the field of agriculture, is a problem to which 
■we address ourselves now In the industrial arena, rationali- 
•sation of labour tasks is simpler, for the process of division of 
labour is easier in the industrial sphere But in agriculture, 
the tasks have to be performed in whole and splitting up of this 
activity IS rather difficult We have already noted the difficul- 
ties encountered in the application of the division of labour to 
agricultural labour in the last chapter Still, to some extent, 
the division of labour is feasible, for the problem could be 
rationally looked at The only rationalisation is the suitabi- 
lity of jobs to men The right man in the right place and the 
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Tight job is the criterion of labour management in the agricul- 
tural Sector. Admitting that the agricultural chores are neither 
very specialised nor very unskilled, we have to concede that 
there is room for the various types of labour in its distribution 
of the agricultural chores. Rural labour could be rationalised 
only in this manner. In an extended sense, the rationalisation 
of laboui could be with reference to the application of machi- 
nery for the assistance and liclp of the labour force. Still, with- 
out a correct job analysis, the task which faces the entrepreneur 
or the labour manager is stupendous. The study of various 
•operations in the agricultural enterprises is of importance to the 
labour manager, for without these details, it is hardly possible 
for him to rationalise his labour force in respect of jobs they 
have fo do. 

Lahottr lieqiiircitienls. In this section, while attention is 
devoted to the management of labour, we need to detail require- 
ments in respect of labour from that standpoint. A reference to 
labour requirements, and the demand for labour was made in 
detailed manner in last chapter, but i.i this paragraph the angle 
is entirely different, for what we propose is to stress the impor- 
tance of the same from the management angle. Labour demands 
In farming enterprises are seasonal ', and, therefore, they have 
to be assessed from that angle. And then the successful and scien 
tifically-inclined manager would so fit in various labour require- 
ments, after he has correctly assessed the same, that labour is 
not casually employed but is in permanent and stable employ- 
ment, if only for the reason that casual and temporarily employ- 
ed labour is the least interested in their work. That is the 
test of good and efficient labour management. And secondly, we 
must also concede that labour requirements have to be assessed 
in respect of various enterprises in the agricultural tasks. These 
requirements have to be forecast in respect of the demand for 
-outside labour, in addition to labour that is available from the 
family or the farmer’s own resources. To what extent the farm 
enterprise requires the help and assistance for the external 
labour force and at what times, is a headache of the labour 
manager. In large-scale farms where the demand for specialis- 
ed labour force is also significant, the manager has to estimate 
the requirements of labour of skilled and the specialised types, 
in their time-table and farming needs. The exact nature of the 
■Specialised personnel must be estimated, for these labourers are 
very costly and have to be offered high wages, before they could 
be employed for farm work. .Another point that needs to be 
taken into consideration is that the expert and the specialist 
could also be employed on a co-operative basis, jointly with 
other farms. 
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Machinery and Agriculture In this paragraph, set out 
to study the impact of the introduction of machinery on the- 
labour situation in the sphere of agriculture The application 
of machinery to agricultural purposes is not the same as in the 
sphere of industry From the labour point of view, we find that 
the nature of mechanical appliances is of a different typ- The 
economy of labour is not of the same extent as in the industrial 
sector Requirements in this matter (of labour usage) are alter 
ed, no doubt, but not to the same magnitude as in industry 
The point that needs to be re emphasised ig that the labour dis- 
placing machinery is not wholly utilised in agricultural sector, 
for the simple reason that most farms are not so big as to mecha- 
nise agricultural operations Peasants are not so prosperous as 
to afford such costly machinery Thus the problem is not a 
little different Farming in agriculture is mostly small-scale- 
farming and not so large scale as to make the widespread use 
of high class machinery profitable It is instructive to appreciate 
this difference in the two spheres of agriculture and industry 

Income Data The use of income data is also to be studied in 
this connection The disparities of income, as between agricul* 
tural and non agricultural groups is more or less distinctive and 
outspoken It is 'difficult to bring about a parity between the 
two It is difficult to imagine that the present stage of agricul* 
tural development admits of comparison of incomes m the 
spheres of agriculture and industry except if we were to take 
into account the very highly mechanised large-scale farms into 
account In this connection, we must also recognise the fact 
that real earnings alone should be compared as between agricul- 
tural and industrial sectors That lands us into the question of 
the comparisons of the consumption levels and the details of 
the same as each section the urban and the rural, does have 
Parity could only be brought about if the principles of scientific 
management were applied to agriculture m the same way as 
applicable to industry In the first instance, it is difficult to 
obtain a workable basis on which the income of the peasantry 
and the agricultural labour could be compared to industrial 
incomes The question that baffles the investigator 15 what in- 
comes to compare , should the industrial incomes in the rural 
areas be compared with the agricultural incomes m the same 
area’ But the economic supposition other things being equal ’’ 
IS no longer effectively taken into consideration in this respect 
Industries are run on different lines, the labour force therein is 
completely rationalised, while in the sphere of agriculture it 
IS not so and then the extent of mechanisation m agricultural 
and industrial sector is different We may also add that the 
income data in this respect would not pro\ ide us with any clue 
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to the extent of mechanisation in the field of agriculture, nor 
would it provide us with a clue to the extent to which rural labour 
is being scientifically managed, for agricultural earnings are not 
the result of the application of scientific management nor of the 
mechanisation; agricultural earnings are the result of the condi- 
tions of the market and the situation in regard to demand and 
supply. Still, it may be pointed out that calculations could be 
based on the income data, but only in so far as the success or 
otherwise of the scientific management is to be taken into consi- 
deration by the agricultural economist. 

Work Simplification. Agricultural production Involves 
intelligent management and intelligent decisions in regard to 
farm production. We had occasion to refer to work simplifica- 
tion in the last chapter. In this connection, the principles of 
farm management are invoked, adequate knowledge of the 
advancement of science of animal nutrition and breeding as 
also the substitution of mechanical power for human energy.. 
Organized research in this respect is now fairly advanced and 
on a high plane. The acceptance and use of the latest discove- 
ries in the production of agricuitural stuff may not always be 
adoped by farmers, because of their ignorance about them and 
also because of the fact that these discoveries are not avail- 
able to them, or they cannot afford them. And often is the 
farmer ignorant regarding the use of these discoveries and 
inventions. There is thus a cultural lag between developing a 
new' productive technique and adopting it for general public 
use In farming. Work simplification, which is the object of these 
production techniques, is thus very slowly adopted in the agri- 
cultural sphere. Industrial engineers have made a special 
study of work simplification in their own sphere, but such a 
study is absent in the agricultural sector. Conclusions regarding 
the same are arrived at by the method of trial and error. In 
fact, wide variations have been apparent in labour productivi- 
ty in the agricultural sphere as between different farm opera- 
tors and labourers. In the first instance, there are wide varia- 
tions in the capacity of different individuals and then these 
variations persist even when the same farm apparatus is in 
existence and being utilised. And these variations are to a 
great extent due to the methods of work followed on different 
farms. This brings us to the problem of the objectives of the 
work simplification in the realm of agriculture : what it at- 
tempts to do and realise. 

The Aim. We now set out to answer the first question, as 
to what work simplification’ aims to do. It would be instruc- 
tive to understand clearly the scope of work simplification- 
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before trying to rinra\ el the problems connected with it In 
the first place, the aim is to eliminate all unnecessary farm work 
This IS the preliminary step, for as long as unnecessary work 
15 not eliminated, the farmer's attention would be unnecessarily 
dissipated in the performance of this unnecessary work, which 
IS not relevant or essential for the farm jobs, it is, therefore, 
that work simplification would only be achieved as and when 
unnecesary odds are eliminated Secondly, are indicated the 
easiest, most effective methods of doing the work, in hand, 
in accord with \arious situations that may arise on the farm 
from time to time In this connection, it may be pointed out 
that work sequence is also of paramount importance for as was 
stated in the chapter on “Farm Operations", sequence is the 
most essential factor in this regard — one work job to follow 
another and that also on the right time Thirdly the most 
economical and convenient combination of tools and equipment 
that the farm labourer and the farm operator uses is also to be 
discovered for work simplification, in this respect, should also be 
assessed facilities required for the performance of various work 
jobs on the farm Again, this would vary from farm to farm 
It may he objected to that this particular study belongs to the 
realm of the "equipment and not to that of the "Labour on the 
Farm”, it may be stated that it is the labourer who uses the 
equipment, tools, etc , hence it would be proper to study it in 
this connection In case, equipment is not readily available 
nnd IS not of the correct type, work gets more complicated 
instead of getting simplified Hence this objective also stands 
to reason and is relevant to the subject under study Fourthly, 
It aims to standardize, as far as possible, the improved work 
methods and also establish the correct and practicable work 
standards in Order that operators may be guided in this respect 
T'hc standardisation of the farm work, as was pointed out in 
an earlier section, is rather difficult, still, it is a worthy objec- 
tive that may be brought into practice as far as possible And 
lastly, work simplification consists m the application of impror 
ed and economical methods of work, technique and standards 
of accomplishment It may be said, in parenthesis, that the 
same could be done by the preparation of detailed instructions 
on how to do certain jobs effectively and develop the principles 
for the improvement of work methods This is also significant 
for proper and effective work simplification, /or the reason that 
improved methods would make the work easy 

Parity mih Industry In this context, we have to invite 
the reader s attention to peasant’s objective of attaining parity 
■with the industrial establishments As established earlier, 
work simplification IS a concept which we hav e borrowed Irom 
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industry) where it lins been carried to its logical conclusions 
and where all efforts have been directed to the realisation of 
the same. Parity with industry, about which we have had 
-occasion to refer above, is only possible if the work simplifica- 
tion is also adopted. In fact, comparisons with farming systems 
are only possible if both these fand tiie industrial ones are at 
-par as far as operational procedures are parallel and similar. It 
is in this context that we have to think of parity with industry. 
And it has also been recognised that income parities could only 
be established if work simplification, the objectives of which 
we have defined above, is also undertaken in the agricultural 
•sector. It is anticipated, that work simplification would ensure 
reduction in farm costs, and mean a fuller utilisation of labour, 
whether that is hired or is from the family. It would be by 
means of this that the farmer could hope to fight out the law of 
diminishing returns in all its aspects. And it may also be 
recalled that it is the law of diminishing returns that is respon- 
sible for lowering the earnings. If successfully held at bay 
and neutralised, the farmer would have travelled a long way in 
securing parity with industry. Labour in industry is more 
productive, simply because it is aided by ample machinery and 
also that work in various industrial operations is very much 
simplified, too. For this reason, too, work simplification is to 
be very much recommended in agriculture and farming opera- 
tions. This may be regarded as the preliminiary step towards 
mechanisation of agricultural chores’, hence, too, this study 
is essential in this context. ^Vork simplification, therefore, is 
the first prcicquisite towards attaining parity with industry. 
And it would be instructive to study its impact on the system 
■of farming. But in this connection, it would be pertinent to 
study the research procedure of wmrk simplification, before we 
could delve deeper in the analysis. 


Research Procedure. Coming to the procedure of research 
i n connection with the work simplification in agriculture, we 
. may point out that the usual method followed by the farmer- 
enterpreneur is that of trial and error. The problerri has 
•been analysed by the agricultural engineer and the agricul- 
tural economists. In fact, the methods of time study and 
motion study as understood in the industrial parlance 
have been applied to agriculture. Existing methods have been 

• appraised and their effectiveness evaluated from the angle of 
-output. It has also been probed into with a view to discover- 
ing the more effective and productive methods of work. Work 

• simplification has beeti studied with reference to the several jobs 
in farming operations, and the effort has been directed towards 

correct description and measurement of different methods. 
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that may be employed Research is also directed to the apprai- 
sal of different methods in order to hit at the most efficient one 
Comparisons may be r*ade objectively on the basis of farm 
input output consequential to the adoption of certain work 
simplification methods Advantages of different work methods 
are studied comparatively several work elements which enter in 
to the methods of doing certain jobs are studied and then the best 
one followed and recommended Opportunities are always there 
for the improvement of even the most efficient work methods 
and new methods may be developed from the synthesis of better 
work methods in vogue Test checks may be made from time 
to time in order to find out if the methods adopted or recom- 
mended are the best ones Also are checks made for routine 
work done by operators and facilities suggested both by the 
researchers and the operators, and later adopted, too The con- 
clusions of the same are then made available to farmers who 
may be also instructed in the adoption of the same according 
to the proven methods 

Labour Consiimptton In this connection, it may be instruc- 
tive to assess labour consumption on a certain job With- 
reference to work simplification, the consumption of labour 
takes place either when labour moves from one place of worlc. 
to another (particularly in ordinary farming chores, or wherr 
the materials are so moved, or when the movements of the 
body are necessary for the completion of work in hand) 
The production rate on any job is determined by work method 
used and the rate of work activity The direction of work 
Simplification is towards the easier, better work and not to 
wards the liarder, faster work for it has been proved by the 
studies undertaken on the industrial plane that the faster work 
is not conducive to work simplification, but may mean delay in 
work undertaken and done, thus defeating the very objectives 
Work methods could also be changed regardless of operational 
activity on the jobs which he undertakes For example, the 
workers movements may be changed, reduced or made easier 
Similarly, the handling of materials could also be minimised or 
even mechanised Again such arrangements could be made as- 
to maximise output (while working in the same place) by reduc- 
ing the unnecessary and superfluous movements The position 
of the operator maybe so altered that it is more convenient 
for him to work on the job in hand It may be said in soothe 
that worl simplification reduces labour consumption 

Classtftcatton and Results What does work simplification 
do ? This IS an important question and needs to be discussed at 
length This«aims at the synthesisation of the various labour 
saving method"! adopted by farmers In the first place, the 
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•changes are brought about in the physical and manual odds 
"undertaken. This may include the elimination of unnecessary 
chores or superfluous motions. Fuller use may be made of the 
-various types of equipment, that is at hand, also that of the 
operator’s limbs. Incidentally, greater safety is ensured for 
-farm workers in jobs as may be regarded hazardous for them, 
for if the worker is sure of his safety his attitude to the work 
•that he undertakes is healthy and good. This may also in- 
clude the assignment of new responsibilities to new operators 
and better integration of human and machine labour. All these 
things are easier said than done, for they involve several such 
intricate problems as may not be easy of solution. Similarly, 
changes in equipment used and layout planned may also be 
“brought about by a farmer who aims at work simplification. 
Equipment and supplies may be so re-located as to be within easy 
reach of operators and workers. Improved work routines may be 
brought about by a better layout. In the spheres of production 
and processing, changes may be effected so as to bring about 
greater accord between nature’s time-table and the one followed 
•on the farm; this is done by re-scheduling farm jobs : the time- 
liness of crops and operations incidental thereto may be effected 
by those responsible for farming operations. Modifications that 
may be brought about in the products to suit market require- 
ment could not be ruled out, especially now when the advance 
•of science and technique has enabled man to do that without 
insuperable difficulties. Job analysis may also be undertaken by 
3 . specialist, if the farmer is bent upon effectively simplifying 
work operations. But it may be pointed out that the methods 
used are with reference to the minimisation of physical chores 
and the modifications brought about in the layout and equip-^ 
ment on the farm, for these changes could be easily brought 
about by the farmer and are within his means. It has been point- 
ed out that success has been spectacular, especially in the repeti- 
tive hand and manual jobs, for they have been replaced by the 
mechanical work, in the installation of the mechanical appli- 
ances. Where possible, routine jobs have been simplified by job 
analysis ; this has been widely done on the various farms in the 
U.S.A.and also the U.S.S.R. particularly, and the West generally- 
In certain cases, new improvised equipment has been installed 
by the more enterprising farmers who have aimed at work 
simplifications. After the entire process has been studied, 
the small routines have been much improved upon and work 
simplified. ■ Even in the fields of marketing and processing, 
similar methods have been applied increasingly by the adoption 
of processing of agricultural produce so as to make it more 
acceptable in the markets. In short, the classification of the 
work simplification methods has centred round the dynamism 
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of job analysis , and the results aimed at point to adequate job 
performance But emphasis has not veered away from the 
individual and his place in farming, m fact, work simplification 
IS meant to reduce monotony In short, the attempt has been 
to sift out the best method, evaluate it, and analyse it still 
further with a viev/ to improving and maximising agricultural 
production 

Impact of MechamsaUott In this connection, it would be 
pertinent to study the impact of mechanisation in the field of 
agriculture How far is machinery going to replace labour is 
a question that we discuss in the next section In this place^ 
it would be correct to underline the various points relevant to 
the discussion Mechanisation in the field of agriculture is not 
a little different from that in the sphere of industry From the 
simplification point, mechanisation would only be fruitful if 
the right man IS put in charge of the machine, or confusion is 
still worse confounded Agricultural chores may be divided 
into two types of techniques those of the indoor types, which 
admit of mechanisation in the same form as m the factory , and 
the outdoor jobs which do not admit of the application of fixed 
machinery In the former, the simplification is brought about 
to a very considerable extent, and machinery is much more 
efficient than when labour and vinous odds are much simplified 
In regard to the latter type of mechanisition, the objective is 
achieved no doubt, but the problem is that of the costs of this 
type of machinery And it is the effectiveness of the operation 
too No doubt manual labour is cut down to the tnmimum, 
in this type of work but it may also be pointed out that the^ 
labour employed is of a specialised type, say tractor-men and 
other similar operators Mechanisation, in this respect nay 
actuallv raise more problems than it sets out to solve and the- 
objectives of work simplification ictoall> defeated Hence, the 
application and employment of machinery, for the sake of 
work simplification, must b“ made with caution, for the conse- 
quences of the same must be weighed, before going ahead witlv 
mechanisation 

Labour Dtstrtbutton In this context, we must also assess- 
labour distribution from the point of work simplification prob- 
lem ^Vork simplification differs from scientific management 
of laboiit in that it does not limit itself to the management of 
one factor of labour on the farm, but so manages the farm 
that the output of labour is maximised and the work that 
labour has to put m is made much easier, too Labour is em- 
phasised because the returns on the farm are calculated on the 
basis of labour output And then the return to the operator 
determines the living standards of the labourer and his family. 
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The other factors of production are so combined, with family- 
labour as to yield maximum (and optimum) production. It all 
depends on the ability of the manager to appraise the various 
alternatives and then to find out the best one under the circum- 
-stances. And it may be admitted that the abilities of far- 
mers vary considerably in this respect. Generally speaking,- 
the farmer has always been seeking better and simpler ways 
of doing work in an easier and more productive manner.- 
^Vork simplification only provides a more scientific approach' 
to the whole problem. It is, in other words, the way of best 
distributing the labour force as between different farming 
chores and work odds. The farmer is prepared to adopt newer 
techniques of work simplification only if the same promise a 
reduction of costs per unit of produce, or give greater output 
per unit of labour used and employed. Hence cost measurement 
is rather intimately connected rvith work simplification me- 
thods. Improved methods of work simplification would nO’ 
doubt be good for raising agricultural production also in 
distributing the labour force more efficiently but it must also 
be recognised that the application of these more promising 
methods would only be taken up by the farmers if the distri- 
bution of labour is such as to raise productivity in the short run 
and not in the very long run. 

Displacivent of Labour . Having understood the implication 
of work simplification with respect to labour in the sphere of 
agriculture, we now proceed to bring out various points in 
connection with the displacement of labour as it comes about 
by increased mechanisation. In regions, where labour has 
been comparatively inefficient and land under-exploited, the 
problem has special significance. In other countries, where 
land has been more fully exploited by means of mechanisation, 
the problem poses a different set of issues. In fact, nature 
is not niggardly in those places where the productivity of land' 
is low; it is that man has been unable to exploit land more fully- 
and that is why productivity has been at a lower level. For 
instance, in the case of India, nature is quite bountiful, but it 
is man who has not been successful in getting the best out of' 
nature. And to a large extent, it is the inapplication of the- 
latest advances of scientific knowledge and techique to agricul- 
tural activities and operations that has been responsible for the 
niggardly yields out of soil. The latest in science, engineering 
and techique has not been applied to farming and there- 
fore, the best out of land not reaped by an ignorant farmer. In 
fact, the use of large tractors and other mechanical and electri- 
cal appliances even if the same could be used, involve such 
heavy costs that the poor farmer is discouraged from using 
them. And then the non-availability of skilled labour necessary- 
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10 Utilise that specialised Capital and machinery is another 
hurdle which the poor farmer may be unable to cross And 
then the use of machinery may also be uneconomic on the small 
and fragmented pieces and plots of land which are under the 
plough But from the planner’s point of view, the most impor* 
tant consideration is that of etonomc expediency, that is, the 
impact of mechanisation on the employment of labour and 
economic effects 

Mec/ianisiztion and Unemploynunt Analysing further we 
-find that mechanisation might result in some sort of unemploy 
ment in the agrarian sector of the economy In the backward 
regions, particularly, the impact of this mechanisation has been 
in the unfortunate direction of unemployment that proceeds 
like a snowball In the advanced countries, profits made out of 
the appl cation of modern and scientific methods to industries 
have been diverted to increasing investments in the agricultu 
ral sector In the backward countries, this process was revers 
ed as the modernisation of industry did not proceed and 
hence, an increasing investment m the field of agriculture did 
not take place and even if it did that would add to the great 
tinemployment that has been caused by the severe and cut throat 
competition from the imports of machine'made articles 
Hence the fear is that mechanisation of agriculture in the 
backward countries, where the pressure of population on land 
IS already very high, might result in still wider unemployment 
and this may be followed by very evil social consequences Thus 
technical investment m agriculture and the technological 
improvements brought about there may be negatived by the 
emergence of the problems of rural unemployment and then 
the problems of rural resettlements Logically speaking, there 
fore, the problem is that of the proper sequence of mechanisa* 
tion in the spheres of industry and agriculture But theroretical* 
ly speaking, the success of modern farming and its high produc 
tivity depend on the mechanisation of the methods of farming 
And mechanisation is only possible if it is preceded by the 
formation of larger units and their integration, for otherwise 
the mechanised enterprises would only be too costly, and there* 
fore, uneconomical But the real problem would pertain to 
the displacement of large number of people now living on these 
farms, for as we jjointed out earher, the pressure of population 
on these farms is exceptionally high and heavy The pros 
pects of mechanisation are, therefore, on the face of it, very 
gloomy The presence of these large numbers of landless pea- 
sants IS a menace to the social fabric of the society and also a 
danger to the tranquillity of the countryside It may be useful 
to recall the horrors with which mechanisation of agriculture 
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was attended in the U. S. S, R., if we are to believe the various 
accounts of the historians of the economic development of the- 
Soviet Union. And we must also bear in mind the unsuccessful 
attempts at mechanisation in certain European and Western- 
countries, particularly Hungary, With full employment as the 
'one aim aud goal of economic policy, it would indeed be 
dangerous to go ahead with mechanisation, if the above-men- 
tioned consequences of mechanisation are inevitable. True 
that full employment is not the only goal of economic policy, 
but it is full employment along with rising standards of living; 
and increasing incomes of the wage earners and the society as 
a whole that must be aimed at. It would be from this wider 
angle that we view this. 

Impact on Income. Coming to view the problem from the 
income point of view, we discover that the improvements that 
may be adopted in the productive arts to increase the income 
of the community are but to be welcomed. Possibily, “transi- 
tional” unemployment may result from this effort aimed at the 
raising of income, but this has to be suffered if it is of a tempo- 
rary and passing nature. The advocates of mechanisation of 
agriculture claim that unemployment arising out of the same, 
is of this category and not permanent in its character. They 
argue that this unemployment of the agricultural labour is 
initial, transitional and temporary, which may be compared 
to the unemployment that may have arisen as a result of 
the introduction of the plough and other such elementary 
implements in agriculture. This, it is held, is the first impact 
of mechanisation and as such need not be very much feared. In 
the second stage, it is said, mechanisation would considerably 
lower the costs of production, and therefore, make agricultural 
pursuits very remxinerative, too. And analysing further, it is 
pointed out that this reasoning would hold correct and the in- 
come of the community would be raised, too, if the demand for 
the products (whose costs of production are being lowered as a 
result of mechanisation) is elastic and ultimately larger quan- 
tities of the same are now being purchased than when their pri- 
ces were high when there was no mechanisation. This argument 
may not hold water, if we remind ourselves that the demand 
for the agricultural produce is not of an elastic nature ; the real 
elasticity of demand for agricultural products is rather low. 
Hence mechanisation of agricultural production may not result 
in the raising of the income levels in the community, at least 
the agricultural community. All labour-saving devices, parti- 
cularly in the agricultural sector, may only displace large 
numbers of labourers, with the inevitable result that the absorp- 
tion of these unemployed labourers ‘may actually pose a prob- 

27 
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lem of no small magnitude to the planner and the administra* 
tor, alike In the advanced countries, or in those regions which 
suffer from a shortage of labour in the agricultural sector, 
mechanisation may prove to be a necessary aid to the improve* 
ment of production and in overcoming labour shortage, coo 

Economic Progress The connection between work simplifica- 
tion and economic progress needs to be established now Labour, 
saving devices may not be labour-saving only in the sense that 
they economise labour but also in the sense that they tend 
to increase output Mechanisation, ir other words, is the 
essence of the work simpliffcation, in this sense But mechani- 
sation might tend to displace labour if brought about in the 
agricultural sphere In the West the shortage of labour may 
also be a menace and, therefore, labour has to be supplemented 
But in the backward economies, it may be regarded as an evil 
because it releases large numbers of labourers into the ranks of 
the unemployed From another angle, mechanisation would 
bring about greater and more rapid mechanisation in industry, 
which might come about when agricultural requirements of 
labour shrink considerably It is contended that mechanisation 
of agriculture brings about a more rapid increase of the applica* 
tion of machinery to the spheres of industry Economic progress 
need not be a function of mechanisation, for even if we conceded 
that mechanisation is the essence of economic progress (and 
that need not be so at all) then too mechanisation of agriculture 
need not bring about more rapid mechanisation of industry 
The familiar argument is that mechanisation of agriculture 
creates newer types of employments, to repair and maintain 
machinery And it would also accelerate the incomes of various 
classes and that would make the introduction of the modern 
means of transport and communications, electricity and other 
such amenities of modern life to the countryside more facile 
And if the process of work simplification proceeds on more 
rapidly, the result would be the acceleration of economic pro- 
gress, even if we do not refer to progress in terms of increased 
mechanisation Work simplification, without attendant mecha- 
nisation, would mean better utilisation of the labour force and 
pleasanter tasks This, in turn, means that labour is more 
productive and that would go to improve the national dividend, 
and a higher national dividend is the goal of economic pro- 
gress In this way, too, work simplification would ensure 
economic progress, though the usual argument of work 
simplification leading to mechanisation, first, and then 
mechanisation leading to raising of national dividend in the 
second stage does not seem valid On the other hand, 
the argument stresses that work simplification leads to heigh* 
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tened productivity of labour and that. in turn results in increase 
of national dividend. " ' ~ - 

Displacement & Resettlemenl.i \Ve come - to the final phase 
of work simplification, that which mjght.result in the displace- 
ment of labour with the problems of- resettlement coming to 
the fore. In the first instance, we must recognise the fact that 
the work simplification need not be synonymous with the 
mechanisation of the agricultural chores. Work simplification 
only means work simplification and may not be carried to its 
logical conclusion ; mechanisation. Still, it may be contended 
that it may result in saving some labour, which in that way gets 
“displaced” and need be resettled. We recognise that with the 
increase of work simplification, labour efficiency increases and 
so also productivity. An increase of productivity in the agri- 
cultural sphere would mean cheaper prices, and through the law 
of demand, it may mean higher employment of labour. Thus 
the displaced labour may be absorbed by the extension of agri- 
culture, as also in the processing and other kindred industries, 
which may also be extended as a result. Again, it may be 
pointed out that work simplihcation may aim at combating the 
law of diminishing returns, too; and if this objective is fully 
realised, then the productivity of agriculture may increase and 
the production of the agricultural commodities heightened with 
cheaper prices. This, again, means an extension of the agri- 
cultural industry and the other allied industries, dependent on 
agriculture. This analysis leads us to the conclusion that work 
simplification need not mean a permanent displacement of 
labour, for the labour force is capable of re-absorption at a later 
stage. Labour resettlement is thus a feasible proposition, too. 
It is thus only a question ot time-lag. But if over-mechanisa- 
tion comes about and persists the labour resettlement might not 
be considered as a feasible proposition. Mechanisation should 
be conducted at a uniform rate over all industries. Our con- 
clusions in this respect are, firstly, that work simplification 
might not mean mechanisation necessarily, and secondly, that 
work simplification, even if that brings about some displace- 
ment of labour would eventually also be able to re-absorb the 
same labour force, provided the economy is taken as a whole. 
Displaced agricultural labour might be absorbed in industries 
other than the agricultural. 

Urbanisation Effects. In this section, we study the impact 
of urbanisation on the village labour force. We have had occa- 
sion to refer to various aspects of urbanisation elsewhere in this 
dissertation, but now a systematic analysis of the same is pro- 
posed. We discuss the problem, from the angles of various 
economies. Urbanisation effects in the mature economies would 
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be underlined and then the same in the trnnsition'il regions In 
the mature economies, parity is the mam problem and the main 
issue, while in the transtional structures themnn problem is that 
of the technical advancements intended to bebrought about, their 
pace and character The restoration economy is marked by the 
problems of economic catastrophe, consequent on the urbanisa- 
tion movement that may have spread to rural areas The next 
paragraph would concern itself with developments m the deve- 
loping economies, or the urbanisation aspects e have to spot 
the nature of the problem in each particular type of economy 
And we must also remember that urbanisation is with reference 
to low-standard rural people and their families Low-income 
rural families are mostly those who ha\ e not a definite place in 
the social hcirarchy otherwise, and who again constitute a 
major part of the labour force in the countryside Comprehen” 
sivcly speaking, we find that the agricultural sector in the rural 
countryside is composed of landlords peasants, tenants and 
labourers In the non-agricullura! sector, there arc the ctafts- 
mcn and the unskilled and loav grade labourers Thus the low- 
income group, whether m the agricultural sector or in the non- 
agricultural one, IS predominantly the labouring classes lhat 
IS avhat interests us in studying urbanisation effects in the rural 
countryside, for this is limited to a study of tlie low-income 
groups We shall see if urbanisation would bring about better- 
ment in the living standards or not The problems that we 
propose to consider are would the urbanisation bring about a 
rise of the living standards and would they lead mo-c complete- 
lives, fuller and richer in all aspects These points are of con- 
siderable interest for the reasons outlined above Suffice it to 
rapeat that the urbanisation lias a different imp,.ct in each of 
the four different types and the beha\ lOur of low income group 
in all these economies, also differs 

Partly tn a Mature Ecottomy In a mature economy the 
concepts of urbanisation of the low grade rural economy and 
the low income groups arc different, for its economic struc- 
ture approaches the ideal of economic development Here is 
parity in the use of resources and real incomes in rural and 
urban types of employment By the term “hlature Economy,” 
we understand the state of affairs in which the real income on 
farms approximates to the most efficient and productive utili- 
sation of technical advancements In this economy, therefore, 
the real incomes in the urban and the rural areas are approxi- 
mately equal U e could cite instances of modernised farming 
systems of the U S A and the U S S R where the application 
of the modern technique tp the field of agriculture has reached 
its zenith Such a balnnce in the adjustment of the exploitation 
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and the utilisation of resources, is a prerequisite to maximisa- 
tion of the “social and the private net product,” to borrow a 
phrase from the Pigovian terminology. And the inconsistency 
between the two is reduced to the minimum. We have few 
labourers who could except to find better chances in an alterna- 
tive employment. They represent some maladjustments, the 
result of economic friction. These maladjustments are bound to 
arise out of the fact that the pace of various dynamic influences, 
though simultaneous, are yet not identical •, individual consu- 
mer tastes and high technique may not keep in pace. Changes 
in both may occur at irregular intervals, and then these changes 
may also not be consistent which each other. In the long, long 
term, “the secular period,” there would be brought about auto- 
corrective shifts in the economy, but there would certainly be 
population and labour movements from one occupation to an- 
otlier for better and more remumei-ative work. Balance would 
tend to be maintained as between urban and rural segments by 
the dissemination of information and the acquisition of know- 
ledge in the various labour sectors. True, that with the develop*^ 
m ent of trade unionism, such shifts may also be reduced to a 
minimum. Still the other possibility could not be ruled out. 
Direct group action or governmental intervention alone 
W'ould force this attainment of the rural-urban balance. The 
benefit that would accrue to the low-grade rural families who 
could not be rated high in view of the fact that the difference as 
between the rural and urban levels of earnings is not very high. 
To the extent this differential margin persists, to that extent 
only would the shift be suffered, and to that extent alone would 
these people benefit. 

Transition and Technology. The next set of economic condi- 
tions that we address ourselves to are those that obtain in the 
transitional economies. These economies are characterised by 
the process of technological change, a process that is not of 
the same character in both urban and rural counterparts of the 
economy. Technological changes release a set of forces which, 
in turn give rise to economic adjustments, brought about in the 
rural and the urban incomes. Technological changes may also 
usher in the transitional stage which may continue for about a 
generation or so. Specialization grows, first by occupation, then 
by regions and lastly by countries. The last phase of speciali- 
sation seems to have been arrested by the stress to which self- 
sufficiency subjects national progress. Still, people live close 
to land to obtain , food and housing, subsistence agriculture 
persists in this eConoiny. ^here is stilT'a greater emphasis oh 
“direct appropriation' ’ 'of the Economy. It may be that the 
social cons of technical advances ih^y be high. In 'the'process. 
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therefore, the shifts of population from rural employment to the 
urban one come about , and the tendency is towards total urba- 
nisation Coming back to the agricultural segment, we discover 
that simple technological changes usually add to the producti- 
vity of each factor of production, and therefore, to the social net 
product Technical changes increase the productivity of land and 
the returns to the productive apparatus, too Still the theoreti- 
cal anticipations are not so rapidly realised, for the economic 
and social friction damps the whole process Often it so happens 
that the changes in the technical aspects are of an economy- 
shaking nature , they alter the basic combinations of productive 
factors employed in agricultural production The efficiency and 
Capacity of the agents of production is much altered by the pro- 
cess of technical application New potentialities of production 
are attained ard the net social product is thus raised too Hence, 
new sets of forces are released and new levels of real incomes 
attained There is thus a new discrepancy in the rural and 
urban incomes Costs in urban industries would be likely to 
fall, because of the increased application of new technology In 
these circumstances, the shift of population from the rural to 
the urban employments would be gainful in so far as income 
standards are concerned, for while urban industries are highly 
technical, agriculture has lower earnings still 

Catastrophe Si Restoration Attention may also be drawn 
to the third type of economy th».t we set out to consider, namely, 
the restoration economy which has been shattered by a catas- 
trophe of a national magnitude The economy is ravaged by 
war or some such catastrophe and the energies of the people 
are directed to its restoration All the economic resources 
are directed to the full utilization of this goal, the maximisa- 
tion of the social net product In this set of economic circums- 
tances, the absorption of displaced people is possible Since 
the process of restoration in the rural sector ij slower indeed, 
there are greater chances of the absorption of labour force in 
rural employments than in the urban ones Possibly urban 
reconstruction proceeds in the first instances , but ultimitely, 
rural sector must command attention and the chances of the 
rural migration urbanward remote This may mean that a 
process of de urbanization is brought about The progressive 
elimination of the low standard rural families may be gradual 
There are special priorities, fhe rehabilitation of the displaced 
and the uprooted families, the progressive re-geanng of the 
economy and the final restoration and reconstruction Perma- 
nent migration to the towns may not help, for that would go 
to deplete the labour force from agricultural avenues, with 
grave and bitter consequences for the economy m general 
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The restoration authorities would not attempt this ; on the 
other hand, they would like to go strong with the resuscitation 
of the agrarian sector. Still, the best solution may be to 
select the correct type of people for the right jobs and to 
redistribute the entire labour force as among the urban and’ 
the rural occupations. This would also go far to re-build the- 
economy. It may be pointed out that the labour force should 
be taken as a whole, and not in segments, urban and rural. As 
such the urbanisation of the low-income rural families may 
also not materialise, for these rural families are more often 
than not, the unskilled type and hence unfit for several urban 
avocations, which might employ semi-skilled types of labour 
force. Still, income differentials tend to be considerably eased 
out with the result that there would hardly be any advantage 
in shifting to the urban areas for better incomes. 

Embryonic Developments. In an economy, which may 
alternatively be termed as a backward one, economic develop- 
ments are of an elementary and embryonic nature. In these 
countries, the process has just started and as yet they are in a 
backward stage of development. Capital formation (on which 
hinges mechanisation and increasing application of technique) 
is painfully slow, for this capital has to be formed out of current 
incomes which again are very low. Similarly, managerial 
skill and entrepreneurial ability are also likewise scarce. Capi- 
tal goods may be imported, in the first instance, if the process 
of economic progress is to be accelerated. There may be 
institutional impediments, too, hindering the progress. The 
only alternative for the low-income rural groups is to migrate 
to the urban areas, where the economic opportunities are much 
more numerous than at home. Therefore, they migrate to the 
urban areas in search of employment and better income stand- 
ards. Disparities as between rural and urban incomes is 
rather pronounced and may not be bridged in the near future, 
either. The only way out is to find out ways and means to 
accelerate economic development as a whole and to bring about 
a balance in the different sectors of the economy. The goal 
of acceleration of economic development and the maximisation 
of the net social product is attended with several/ difficulties,' 
economic, social and even political. Still, the rural popula- 
tions stand to gain, if temporarily, from migration urbanward.’ 
With the gradual ruralisation of industries, the urbanisation 
of low-income families might be very much reduced and the 
trend reversed towards de-urbanisalion. But this is not so in 
the near future, for immediately, the trend is towards the 
urbanisation of the low-income rural people, the land-less and 
the tenants. This is the state of affairs that India witnessed 
for some time.- ' - . ' j . . = 
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The Inference On analysis, we might say that the problem 
IS rather complex, not because tt is a fourfold problem, but 
because it is usual that various economic patterns are confus- 
ingly intermingled in the same political state It would indeed 
be wild to expect that surplus economies would come to the 
rescue of the restoration economics and even if they did the 
main effort would have to be made by the devastated countries 
themselves What could be done, immediately, is to recombine 
the rural and the urban pioducuve factors with a view to 
increasing efficiency and productivity and also alleviate distress 
by the imposition and administration of various economic con- 
trols The claims of embryonic economies are also sufficiently 
pressing and they could also progress if the advanced economies 
give them that technical aid, which is very essential to economic 
advancement And verily, it is obviously well nigh impossible 
for the advanced economies to give unlimited help to restora 
tion and embryonic ones But it must be admitted that without 
improving the lot of low-mcotne rural groups which predo 
minate in the embryonic economics (which are in predominance 
in the world) the lot of homosapiens would be one characteris 
ed by economic disequilibrium and imbalance— a potent cause 
of recurrent conflicts There is an urgent need for a re appraisal 
of the economic opportunities with an eye to the betterment of 
the low standard groups, whether they have or not migrated 
to the urban areas, and removing the disparity between the 
two 


Labour tn Agriculture In this section, we intend to discusr 
the problem as a whole Most of the labour force in agriculture 
18 landless and usually shifting from place to place This 
labour force has presented a problem that need be reckoned 
The social reformer and the planner, would like to see the 
labour force become stable and settle down to work ind, if 
possible get land also It is unskilled and one that could be 
absorbed in any type of work Generally, agricultural labour 
IS unwilling to migrate to the towns except under stress Its 
stayat home character also hinders its proper distribution in 
various industries, agricultural and non agricultural Another 
problem that faces the investigator is that of the unskilled 
character of this labour force — how to tram it and make it fit 
for various chores and how to make it more skilled, efficient and 
productive The normal course of evolution for the farm 
labour should be to rise gradually to the status of a cultivating 
farmer This problem is rather a complicated but one inevitable 
tn almost all economies In the backward economies, especially 
Ihc problem IS more complex and the lot of the agricultural 
labour is, to say the least, abysmal Broadly speaking, the 
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agricultural labour force consists of landless labourers, forced 
labour and agricultural serfs, the last class being now nearly 
■extinct. We propose to study the matter in detail in the next 
paragraph before we discuss labour dynamism. 

The Picture. Coming to details, we find that even tenants are 
also labourers in that sense, but their problems are not a little 
•different but of a special type, and we propose to discuss their 
issue in a separate chapter. The second class of labourers, the 
landless do form an important class. These people have not a plot 
-of land to till, no capital to invest, they are only hiring them- 
selves to the various landlords and tenants for help in the rush 
reason. Their principal and hereditary occupation is agricul- 
ture, but they cultivate others’ lands and not their own. The 
unit is the family because the whole family is hired, the male 
adults, the females and the children. Their employment is 
mostly casual; and they receive wages both in cash and kind, 
btu mostly on a non-competitive basis. They usually have to 
move from place to place in search of employment and work. 
This class is often semi-skilled. Tlien there are the field 
labourers, who are a miscellaneous class, neither skilled nor 
experienced in tilling operations. Their labour is comparable 
to that of the coolie, for they undertake odd jobs on a farm. 
This class is highly mobile as the demand for this labour is 
•seasonal; but they are likely to pick up work both in the agri- 
cultural and the industrial spheres. Having no land, no 
■capital, no staying power and no specialisation they are at the 
mercy of the owner-cultivator who may or may not employ 
them. In the rush season, they seek employment with peasant 
proprietors, while in the off season, they find work in factories. 
The next class comprise agricultural serfs. They are at the 
bottom of the social ladder. True, that serfdom is dying in 
most parts of the world, still it survives in certain backward 
areas. The difference between agricultural (unskilled) labourers 
and the serfs is that the former are still free agents, while the 
latter obliged to mortgage their labour, in return for a small 
■sum of money which may have been advanced to them in times 
of stress and need. Often the money is not repaid, and the 
labourer remains a bond slave of his master-creditor for a life- 
long period. This labourer, therefore, does not receive a 
payment in return for the work that he performs but only a 
bare subsistence, the leavings of the table. Thus he leads a 
-sub-human existence only. Sometimes, children are pledged 
to life-long bondage for no fault of theirs. The next type that 
we should be able to recognise is forced labour, or what is com- 
monly known in India as the begar. This is mostly aboriginal 
in character. These unfortunate people have to work under 
•threat of eviction from the village or from the ilaqa\ they 
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work for some few days in a week on the landlord s estate^ 
because they reside in his village In return for this work they 
do not get any remuneration Betiveen the serfdom and forced 
labour IS a state of semi serfdom that of illegal exactions 
levied on the labourers ‘'Taxes’*, or “fees” are imposed on 
village labour for permission to carry on certain trades or pro- 
fessions, these are convertible into labour performed on the- 
landlord’s estate Agrarian serfdom, in its various forms exists- 
only in the backward, or embryonic economies, in traces 

Dynamic Effects In reference to the dynamism of labour 
in the sphere of agriculture, we have to point out that the” 
labour force under the passage of time, in the sphere of agri- 
culture, behaves in a certain particular manner, distinct 
from the bahaviour of the industrial labour In the sphere of 
industry, there is trade unionism to protect labour as against 
his employer but agricultural labour is the most helpless due- 
to absence of trade unionism among them, or unity in their 
ranks They are also the victim of customs and mediaeval 
practices which tend to crush them by enslaving them only to 
wages regulated by custom The labourer in the agricultural 
system IS at the mercy of his employer without any limitations 
There are no regulated hours of labour, and legislation stiir 
IS in the process of evolution In the backward countries the 
labour conditions are getting better We have had occasion, 
in this chapter, to stuay the dynamic aspects of labour The 
effects of mechanisation in rural areas and the re absorption 
of the labour force, as a result of its displacement (due to 
mechanisation of agriculture), have already been studied The- 
urbanisation of the labour force, and the impact of urban 
migration have been studied above and their conclusions need 
not be rcstressed here Still, the lot of the low class and low- 
income groups of agrarian labour requires to be improved 
before they could be brought at par with industrial labour 
But some more points may be noted here the gradual and 
growing consciousness among agricultural labourers, (may they 
belong to any category) is an important factor responsible for 
holding out to them the promise of an elevation And them 
the movements of political liberation, which have been m 
progress in the backward and embryonic economies, are an 
effective and potent force in getting their lot improved, for 
that has nvetted the gaze of the statesmen to their wretched 
lot W^th a shift in the administrative and political set up^ 
new governments have tried to raise the lot of agricultural 
labourers, and they have also been successful in their attempts 

Labour Perspectives In the light of the above considera- 
tions, the prospects of agricultural labour are bright as far as; 
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the future is concerned. In a dynamic sense their lot is on 
the improve, because of the factors enumerated above. Diffi- 
culties are encountered in the matter of enacting legislation 
for agricultural labour, but in the light of experiences gained 
in recent years, these difficulties are not insuperable. True, 
that hours of labour are not possible of regulation, for the 
simple reason that the nature of agricultural work is such as to- 
call for long and odd hours of work because the continu- 
ity of farm jobs could not be broken in between. Still, some 
type of legislation is on its way to implementation. Legisla- 
tion has been able to standardise labour chores, and also fix 
wage levels. In certain regions, the intensity of the work is 
also defined, and is required to be compensated at a high rate. 
Similarly, the decasualisation of the labour force has been at- 
tempted by the planner and the administrator alike. Agricultu- 
ral jobs have been fitted into one another so as to give perma 
nent employment of a continuous nature. And the conditions 
of housing have also received attention. Rural housing condi- 
tions have invited the special study of the planner. Another 
development is the abolition of forced labour, whether latent 
or apparent. It is a step towards raising of the status of land- 
less labourer. And in this connection, mention must also be 
made of allotments of land to him in order to satisfy his land' 
hunger and incidentally to raise his status in the village, be- 
cause status in this environ is always associated with the pos- 
session and ownership of land ; hence this step. 

Theory of Organisation. Mention must be made of the- 
theory of organisation, as that is relevant to these points. Hav- 
ing noticed that the majority of ruralites are labourers, espe- 
cially in the backward countries (which far outweigh the 
other parts of the world), we should recognise that the reorgani 
sation of labour in rural areas would go far to provide a sti- 
mulus to rural life. Incidentally, that would make better the 
conditions of work. The traditional theory is that the farm 
labour be organised by itself, aloof from other trades and in- 
dustries. This means that farm life is something exclu- 
sive and not connected with the other aspects of national life.- 
Obviously this is untenable in modern life, when integration of 
life has proceeded rather closely, and especially when the- 
“invasion” and “penetration” of urban and external influences- 
have been of a marked character, too. An alternative expla- 
nation is of recent origin ; it states that farm life is a part of 
national life and its organisation should be along the integrat- 
ed lines of social progress. Labour in agriculture is the core- 
of this life, and its organisation should also be fitted in witb 
the total national life. The farm labour, which has so .far 
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■been neglected, should be revitalised and guen representation 
on various legislative and state bodies A compromise between 
the two would be to let the farm labour develop in an e\oIu' 
tionary way and not copy the patterns set by industrial labour 
Autonomous and unrestricted development of the agrarian 
labour force should accord to its needs and requirements Still, 
it may be pointed out that even in the event of completely au 
tonomous labour evolution, the direction to the developments 
needs to be given 

Labour Welfare Having discussed the theory of leorganisa* 
tion, we might now launch on a consideration of the principles 
-of rural labour welfare All welfare proceeds from remedying 
the ills of the class for which welfare is intended In this case 
the welfare would have to be typically local in its character 
and as such, the principles applied to the same would also be 
of a selective and discriminatory nature We have to think of 
the general principles that govern the welfare activities of a 
planner In this connection, it may be pointed out at orce 
that only those activities of welfare should be pursued as are 
-WLlcoxned by labourers and enthuse them, for if the labour force 
remains passive to * welfare ’ there would be little use under* 
taking It Again, welfare activities should be of a relieving 
nature affording relief to labourers, in the verv short run and 
not only ultimately The labour problem is often of an urgent 
-and immediate nature, hence, the remedy should also provide 
mmediate relief And then welfare work should be tangible 
-and not invisible, for should he be able to appreciate, he would 
■derive the greatest benefit out of it Next, the principle underly- 
ing welfare activities should be in accord with the obligations 
-of the labourer, for in case he is unable to discharge his duties 
well, the work done for his welfare would have been in vain 
If the welfare is such that labour is in the danger of getting 
permanently unemployed or suspected by the employer, this 
welfare is of little use And lastly, the welfare activities must 
lie of an evolutionary nature, welfare must be gradual 

Summary To sum up, we must admit that the content 
-of this chapter is of a variegated nature Many have been the 
problems discussed, ranging from the nature of the rural work 
to work simplification The practical aspects of scientific 
labour management, as applied to the sphere of rural labour 
-was also brought out in an exhaustive manner , but the field is 
limited The problem of work simplification, short of the appli- 
-catton of machinery to agricultural chores, was discussed in 
■detail and found to be a laudable attempt to f?”! agriculture 
■on an even keel Next we > the pr^ 2 ’^ut 

of the displacement of labof * 1 set ^ scussed 
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how resettlement is brought about. The influence of urbani- 
sation on rural labourers, especially, the low-income group, 
was also traced at length. How this impact is operative in- 
different economies, was discussed aad it was found out that 
the movement was also a two-way trafiic. It is not to be except- 
ed that labourers migrating to urban areas, in. search of work 
and better income stood to gain always, often they lost, in 
point of real income. Next we viewed the picture from the 
over-all angle and described the five types of the agricultural 
labourers and studied their problems in rather details. The 
dynamic aspects of their labour problem were reviewed and we 
felt that the future held some promise for them. And lastly, 
the principles of labour welfare (in the agricultural sector) 
were detailed at some length. These principles have to be 
applied discriminately and with great caution, for, illiterate- 
as the agricultural labourer is, he is very sensitive to the exter- 
nal stimuli ; and the welfare worker must wear a sympathe- 
tic garb. 

Couclusiojj. In conclusion, we have to point out that the- 
problems of labour in the realm of agriculture are divers 
and complicated. Certain conclusions, however, emerge from 
this study. In the first instance, the problems of the agrarian 
labour are entirely different from those of industrial labour. 
Secondly, the largest part of the rural labour is devoted to 
pursuits, directly or indirectly, linked to the sphere of agricul- 
ture and cultivation. In the third place, the rural work is- 
something out of which some amount of satisfaction is also 
derived, for without this rural labour would not remain tied 
to land and the low compensation that they get therein. 
Fourthly, we found on analysis that economic disparities did 
exist as between rural and urban work, these disparities are 
clearly marked and reflect themselves in various aspects of 
labour problem in rural areas. Fifthly, wm understood that 
the scope of scientific labour management in the agricultural 
sector, was limited, for obvious ; reasons agricultural jobs could 
not be standardised, nor could rural labour be rationalised. 
Sixthly, while analysing the problems attendant upon work 
simplification processes in agriculture, we concluded that the 
impact of work simplification on production was to raise the 
productive index in agriculture, while on its impact on labour, 
the consequence may be that 'of some displacement. Alost 
cultivation jobs could not be simplified, except when the means 
of the peasant improved. The problem of displacement of 
labour was discussed and it was found out that economic pro- 
gress failed to keep pace with employment of labour, especially 
in the sphere of agriculture. This raised the problems of the 
resettlement of the rural labour by the extension of the econo- 
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mic activities in the rural sector Eighthly, we outlined the 
effects of urbanisation on low-income groups, and the corclusion 
that their lot does not always improve of necessity, in certain 
eases, even a deterioration sets in And lastly, we reached the 
conclusion that the conditions of work in the rural areas are 
apt to improve with growing consciousness 

Labour Planning A difficult task awaits the planner, espe- 
cially when he sets to plan for agricultural labour and improve 
its prospects In the first instance he must drain away the 
surplus labour force, which may only intensify pressure of 
population on land This means that alternative occupations 
have to be found for ru al labour, preferably in rural areas And 
It could only be achieved by means of either multiplying the 
employment opportunities, or by directing rural integration to 
those areas where is being experienced labour shortage This is 
an uphill task Secondly, the planner must take steps to raise the 
living standards of the rural and agrarian labour, this could be 
done by improving productivity in rural areas, and by insisting 
■on the labour getting a higher share out of it Thirdly, the 
task IS to impart skill and training to the labour force so as 
to improve their efficiency and productivity, this means the 
■extension of educational and training facilities in these areas, 
and in such a manner as to suit the requirements of the labour 
force Fourthly, there should be complete integration of the 
various segments of the rural economy, so that the labour force 
also occupied its due place in the rural economy This point 
IS often lost sight of by the ambitious planners And lastly, the 
rural planner must awaken rural labour to the need for improv- 
ing the standards of both its work and it wages, for without 
this consciousness, the labourer would not participate in plan 
ning, and without this no planning could ever dream of being 
a success, e\en remotely 
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CAPITAL AND EQUIPMENT 

Dislinclions and Definitions — Land, Capital and Equipment : Money, 
'^apilal and Investment : Capital and Equipment .• Definitions & Distinctions, 
ylasEiiicalions — Fixed or permanent Capital ; Circulating, Working or Operat- 
Capital : Movable or Immovable Equipment ; Machinery and Capital 
•Goods ; Farm Buildings ; Types of Slocks • Requisites or Materials. Invest- 
ments on the Farm — Fixed and Sunk Capital ; Gildings on the Farm : Invest- 
ment on Cattle .• Equipment & Machinery : Miscellaneous Types of Investments. 
Efficiency and Productivity — Functions of Fquipment .• The Productivity of 
Capital : Determinants of Efficiency : Range of Efficiency : Efficiency & Produc- 
tivity of Capital. Economics of Farm Machinery— The Types of Machinery; 
Sines of Farm Machinery . Maintenance & Ovrnership • Mechanisation, its 
hmits and extent. The Dynamic Aspects — Technique and Progress : I and and 
Equipment, productivity and Mechanisation ; Nev/ Horizons : Summary and 
Conclusions— Capital, Equipment and Machinery. 

In this chapter, \vc propose to discuss the role that capital 
plays in agricultural production. From the point of view of 
4igriculture, there is a significant difference between capital and 
-other agents of production ; the supply of the other agents, 
labour and land, is relatively fixed, in that they are not reprodu- 
cible, while capital is. One thing that may also be pointed out 
in this connection is the distinction between money and capital, 
for both terms are used interchangeably in ordinary speech. It 
may be stated that in the economic sense, money may not be 
capital, it may only be symbolic of capital . Money, when it is 
invested, becomes capital. Every farmer, and therefore, every 
.Agricultural Economist, observes this distinction when he makes 
liis annual farm valuation t valuation could be made by 
listing capital goods on the farm, and also by putting a value 
-on these goods; and in both, the distinction between money and 
capital is observed. Also is this distinction to be borne in mind 
when talking of the economics of production (here capital is an 
important constituent of production), and in the economics of 
financing agriculture (here money is rather important). Bearing 
this in mind, we could better visualise the scope of this chapter. 
We do not refer to money investments in agriculture, but 
only to capital investments. After distinguishing various 
similar terms, we shall classify farm capital, for that would 
lead to a better appreciation of the role that capital plays in • 
farm production. In the next section, we focus attention on 
farm investments, buildings, cattle and equipment (machinery). 
The economic aspects of efficiency and productivity of capital 
investments on a farm would attract attention next. The 
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subject of farm machinery, which we also discussed from the 
labourer s angle, would be discussed in the follou mg section "ind 
we shall notice the limit and extent of the application of farm 
machinery The chapter would be rounded ott with an analysis 
of the dynamic aspects of the application of the modern equip* 
ment to farming and agricultural production prospectively 

Dt$ttncttons ami DefintUom In this section, we propose to 
bring out clearly distinctions and dcAnitions of various concepts 
used in this chapter The term "capital' is so much confused 
tint we need to clarify and define the scope of this term and 
the other allied ones The various shades of meaning have to 
be clearly grasped in order lo understand their implication* 
The first set of distinctions is with respect to terms, land 
capital and equipment, for these have distinct meanings 
Second paragraph will deal with terms, money, capital and 
investment, for these are being interchangeably used although 
implications in the economic terminology are different from 
those m the ordinary speech Third and last paragraph in 
this section would concern itself with other miscellaneous 
definitions of Capital and Equipment 

Land, Captla’ and Cqutpment In orlhodax economic ter- 
minology Land refers to natural and indesiructible factors 
of production as could not be changed in their locational as- 
pect and as are the gifts of Nature Capital, on the other 
hand is supplied by man and is thus reproducible, but not 
oand While the supply of land is fixed by Nature, the supply 
Lf capital is elastic m the sense that it is man who determines 
the same This makes all the difference Land, in the Second 
instance, is indestructible, in the sense that no action could 
entirely wipe it out of existence (excepting of course by some 
natural calamities) Capital is not only destructible but also 
subject to considerable depreciation and ultimately needs re- 
placing, too ‘Equipment’ covers all produced instruments of 
farm production, excluding labour The various produced 
agents of production are included in this category, i e horses, 
bullocks, buildings and even seeds and feeds We may say, 
without much confusion of thought, that it is used synonymous 
with capital ” The only distinction appears to be that capi- 
tal could also be non specific or in a fluid state say money, 
while equipment is always specific, e g capital that could be 
used only for a certain purpose TTiis concrete capital (rather 
than the value of goods and instruments of production) is what 
"equipment ’ refers to 

Money, Capital and Investment As pointed out in the in- 
troductory paragraph, the terms, money and capital are often 
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used as synonvTUs. This is incorrect. To repeat “money” i.s 
only with reference to the rupees, dollars or the pounds, while 
‘‘capital’, to investment made in the farm enterprise. Money, 
sunk in niral enterprise, is capital ; and this may include cquip)- 
ment and reserves for emergencies. In the economics of pro- 
duction, this distinction is important, for it is “capital” that 
plays the more imprwtant part. In the finance of npriculture 
capital means money. Capital, in this sense, refers to funds 
.available for investment in agricultural enterprises. The 
returns from capital sunk in these is also money. Investment, 
v,‘e may add, is that capital which is sunk in a certain enter- 
pri.se and Is, therefore, a form of capital, equipment refers to 
specific capital invested in rnr.al enterprises. Investment 
thus assumes the form of equipment. In short, these terms are 
distinct and one docs not shadow the other. 

Capital ar.il Eqtiiptnersl. As pointed out above, these terms 
convey very dilTcrcnt meanings. In other words, “capital’’ is 
borrowed from economic terminology, wliiJc “equipment” from 
engineering. Still they convey specific meanings. The former 
refers to broad and wi<lc implications, while the latter has a 
much narrower rnenning. 3Vhcn we talk of capital, we mean 
investment; and when we refer to equipment we think of the 
instruments of production. It may also be said, in parenthesis, 
that equipment is .a form of capital. From the national angle 
capital sunk in the agricultural and other enterprises is of para- 
mount importance, while from the individual st.nndpoint, it is 
equipment that increases production, and not capital alone. 
This may he said to he the sifinificance of the two terms, appar- 
ently cenveying similar meanings. From the production point, 
“equipment” is more relevant, for as v/e shall see with greater 
equipment the productivity level of .agritulture is raised con- 
siderably, but not so with greater reserves of capital, nor with 
greater investments in the agricultural paper or bonds. The 
meaning should now he clear and we should also appreciate flic 
distinctive roles assigned to each. 

Dcfinilior.^ & Ditlinctiori^. A word about the scope of difre- 
rcnl terms in the sphere of agricultural production. One has to 
caution against the everyday use of the above mentioned terms, 
for though we have defined and distinguished these as bctv.*ecn 
certain terms there may be some more that we shall define in 
the cour.se of tins chapter; their meaning and implication have 
to be clearly grasped, before trying to weigh the argument. The 
various distinctions have to be borne in mind in order to undci* 
stand and appreciate the variou-s aspects of the argument. 
Conveying different shades of meaning they correctly point to 
dilTcrcnt angles of subject in hand, still the distinctions and the 

2S 
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definitions convey the correct sense as far as this dissertation is 
concerned even when they do not convey all shades of meanings 
in all spheres of Economics In fact, we may depart from their 
accepted meanings But no final word could be said about 
these and many others used m this chapter The limitations of 
economic terminology and language are self-evident and the 
point need not be laboured too much Whatever is said above 
IS of the nature of an explanation of various definitions and 
distinctions and need not be taken as relevant to the above 
argument, except by way of elucidation and explanation Still 
the difficulties of the analyst in the sphere of the agricultural 
economics are not insurmountable, for the terminology is suffici- 
ently exhaustive to admit of the various meanings and their 
shades 

ClaistftcaUont In this section, we intend to classify 
capital used in the agricultural enterprises Many are its 
types utilised in agricultural production Classification is of 
a functional nature and not of an exclusive type Strictly 
speaking, this classification is not designed to be exhaustive 
and intimate type, for such an attempt is foredoomed It may 
only pointed out that this classification is in no way utilita' 
nan in character, for the farmerentrepreneur does not take 
it into account, he merely goes ahead with investments, denv* 
mg the best out of them and without at all bothering himself 
about the nature and character of capital or even attempting 
to classify it 

Ftxed Capital Bearing the above preliminary remarks in 
mind, wc set out to classify agricultural capital The Jirst 
class of capital is fixed or permanent capital This includes 
all those types of equipment which could be used time and 
again, and which do not wear out very soon This type includes 
permanent improvements made in land, and in this regard, the 
fixed capital may be contused with land For it is difficult to 
distinguish between fixed capital invested and sunk in land and 
land itself But even the most permanent capital is not very 
enduring, for permanent improvements in land also do have a 
time span in which to wear out, finish and exhaust Still, fixed 
capital could not be finished in one usage, or in one operation, 
it would always take some multiple operations to wear out the 
improvements made in land 

Circulating Capital This is also known as operating, or 
working capital and is used up in the operations of agriculture 
We have seed and the manure in this class But the distinction 
18 rather slippery for the after effects of capital investment in 
regard to investment of circulating capital persist e\en after it 
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^ used up and totally consumed away. But it is equally diffi- 
-cult to classify livestock, used for breeding purposes, as it could 
neither be considered “circulating capital” nor permanent 
■capital. In fact the distinctions between the two different 
types of the livestock is rather difficult to make, for if livestock 
he used merely for the purposes of being sold in market, it 
-could be classified as “circulating” capital, as it is not perma- 
nent capital, but if the livestock is being used for the purposes 
■of breeding or for the production of such commodities, as wool 
and eggs, it may be regarded as permanent capital. From the 
farming point of view, the classification of the farm capital in 
the above-mentioned categories, circulating and permanent 
types is not convenient, and we should have a different classifi- 
•cation of equipment, livestock, crops, and the miscellaneous 
■other requisities and materials that assist in the task of produc- 
tion. It would be from this new angle that we shall look at 
the various classes of capital goods. This will also, incidental- 
Hy, provide us with another distinction between equipment (as 
(Understood by the agriculturist) and other forms of agricultural 
and farming capital. We propose to discuss various categories 
•of agricultural equipment first, in the next paragraph. After 
having grasped that we shall devote ourselves to other varieties 
of capital. 

Movable & Immovable Equipment. Having appreciated the 
implications of capital (employed in agriculture) and noticed 
the defects of the same classification, we pass on to the new 
-classification that we have adopted in preference to the one 
•we discarded. Equipment could either be movable or immov- 
able; and mainly consists of the durable type or capital goods. 
Immovable equipment is that which includes buildings, roads, 
fences, etc. These are described as landlord’s capital. Mov- 
able equipment, on the other hand, includes machinery, imple- 
ments and tool that the farmer uses in his work. These the 
tenant or the farmer supplies himself, and are commonly known 
as the peasant’s capital. It may be pointed out that it is rather 
■difficult to strictly categorise various classes of equipment, for 
the one shades off into the other and both are not mutually 
■exclusive. Movable and immovable forms of equipment are 
not rigidly definable, for if equipment becomes rather bulkier, 
it is immovable. Machinery, instable permanently is “immov- 
able” while if standardised and portable, it becomes “movable”. 
It may, therefore, be said that this classification is not strictly 
exclusive. 

Stock and Crops. This category of agricultural capital 
"Belongs to the living class, capable of growth and decadence, as 
•crops flourish, decay and perish. Se : 00, with livestock, which 
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could be subduided into three categories, tins subdivision 
also functional The first is t ork ttock, b> which we understand 
livestock used for haulagfc purposes anil in connection with 
agricultural chores This may include horses, bullocks and 
other such yokes Produettce stock refers to that stock which 
IS required for the purposes of direct production This category 
includes breeding stock, for the purposes of progeny, livestock 
for their dairy products and other animal products, like eggs, 
milk and meat, and permanent crops which yield harvests more 
than once, such as pastures and fruit trees and other types of 
plantations The third category is the sloclftn process, which 
refers to annual and seasonal crops and the livestock which is 
being reared for the market It may be pointed out chat stock 
difiers from equipment m that the stock is animate, while 
equipment is not As such, stock is not a permanent asset, stock 
appreciates in its life cycle, while equipment depreciates And 
secondly, even in the case of the livestock It is possible to get 
nd of the same as soon as deterioration sets in, this is true of 
both livestock and crops, the livestock is usually sold or but- 
chered as it begins to depreciate, while crops are cut when in 
the prime of growth But we must also beware against the risk 
of loss to whicli all types of stock arc exposed, the risk of infec- 
tion, disease, pestilence, accident and weather 

Reqututes or Matertals The last category is that of the 
requisites of production Tins class of capital is parallel to 
circulating capital. The requisites or materials of production 
are all those things, which though essential to the initiation and 
completion of production, are still not of an enduring nature 
for they are absorbed m the process of production and do not 
last for more than once These things include food for live 
stock manures and fuel These various Hems are consumable 
m one single act of production and are classed as a distinctly 
separate item They need to be distinguished from equip- 
ment in that the former is not of an enduring type, while equip- 
ment IS durable in Its usage And the requisites and materials 
are also distinct from stock in that the latter is animate, while 
they provide nourishment to animate stock And then the 
materials of production are also highly perishable they are 
“consumable” capital We need not stretch the point further, 
for It should be clear that materials or requisites of agricultu- 
ral production are essential to productivity on the firms 
Further subdivision of materials may be attempted, and these 
may be categorised as JeedSf vianures and jniscellaneous materials 
Under tht first class are included all those things which arc re- 
quired for cattle and animals, while in the second category, fere- 
tilisers, are included all those things as are necessary to provid 
nourishment to soil and enable richer crops to grow In the /att 
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•category are included all those as may get consumed in the 
process of production, such as seed and fuel. 

Machinery and Capital Goods. Taking up the thread of the 
iirgument, we come across the distinction between machinery 
and other capital goods. Machinery, thoiigh rightly regarded 
as a form of equipment, is treated in all forms of economic 
analysis, as a distinctly separate, productive agent. Agricultu- 
ral machinery is either fixed type or mobile. The former is 
■used in processing agricultural prodtice, which, for want of 
proper spot-marketing facilities, has to be processed before 
it could be saved from immediate perish. The latter type is 
used for general jobs in agriculture and cultivation, it is for' 
work simplification and employed only when circumstances 
warrant its cheap usage. Machinery is distinguished from 
■equipment •, while equipment is a broad term which includes 
all machinery, implements and tools, though it may be pointed 
•out that machinery includes only those types of equipment that 
arc highly specific innovations, simplifying agricultural chores. 
And machinery is also distinct from capital in that the latter 
term includes all sorts of equipment and machinery, while 
■“machinery” refers only to mechanical appliances, designed to 
•save work and are highly specific. In the strict economic sense, 
machinery is the most specific type of equipment. Under 
^‘capital goods,” we mention such goods as are in the process 
of production visibly. These are known in economic termino- 
logy, as goods of the second order and include seeds, manures, 
machinery, equipment, tools and the like. It need not be In- 
ferred that capital goods are not necessary for farm production 
■or for rural enterprises, in fact they are of much greater 
importance than even machinery, for while the average farmer 
may not be able to afford the installation and application of 
machinery, he has, of necessity, ‘to use capital gobds, which 
are indispensable to process of production. Without capital, no 
production could be initiated, not to speak of its completion or 
efficient continuation. But the modern trend, we noted earlier, 
too, is towards mechanisation of agriculture, and it is for this 
reason that we intend to devote a full section to the discussion 
of the same. 

Farm Buildings. Farm buildings are also a form of capi- 
tal investment. These include barns, storehouses, cattle-sheds 
and residential buildings. They arc also, a distinctive form of 
■capital for being characterised by some special trait. As having 
the longest range of investment, their disinvestment is not 
very easy. The cost of farm buildings varies with individual 
farmers in that the farmers may -construct these, themselves. 
Tarm buildings are a non-specific type, 6f irivestmeht, so far as 
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most of the farms are concerned for t!iey are seldom construct- 
ed for a specific purpose for which ilone they maybeusedk 
Their value (;radually declines with weir and tear And it must 
also be understoo 1 tint firm buildinps decline m value e\cn 
if they ire not used they haye to braxe the inclemencies of the 
weither which weirs them out And these may ilso be given 
free to farm labo irers for most labourers ire attricted to those 
farms is could ifford them some accommodation But their vilue 
IS limited by their replicement costs On the other hind their 
value miy fill below cost when their inticipited salucs decline, 
prospcctneI> speiktng Depreciation of the farm buildings is 
mother fictor to be reckoned with by the farmer From the 
abosc inil^sis we infer that multiple forms of capital ire used 
on firms We could rcclissify cipital is Capital Equipment. 
Michincr^ , Stock Requisites and Buildings If miy ilso be 
pointed nut tint this classificition is not exclusive, but oversha 
doising one anotlicr Still in the light of tins analysis it is 
cons Client 

/wtetlMenfs on llu Farm Next we talk of firm investments 
Cipitil msested, IS in either form fixed or floating Still it 
IS in important form of investment and has to be reckoned 
svith *11118 IS the usual economic ipproicli But i better 
ipproich from the peasant s point of Meu is that of Innllordt 
capital and the (rnont s capital the former is that which the 
landlord ms ests siicli as his firm buildings roads and approa- 
ches, drains and other immos able types of investment Tenant a 
capital includes implements of farming machinery, livestock 
at d standing crops The money that is available for day to 
day transactions IS to be included in tenant t capital But this 
approach is defective m that it is not very scientific and there- 
fore has to be abandoned for reasons of scientific accuracy 
One characteristic of the agricultural investments is that the 
ratio of permanent to working capital IS rather high Another 
one IS that the amount of capital investment per capita (if it 
IS sought that agricultural enterprises be modern) is relatively 
high, especially when it is remembered that agriculture is not 
as mechanised and standardised as other pursuits are But, 
judged from the standpoint of business the investment peg 
business unit is rather low as the small scale of the farming 
unit IS predominant Again, the range of investment in farming 
IS much wider than in any other industry for very obvious 
rcsfcnf And, Jsjlf} sjKfsnwnt s-f ikfjf em fJtmfntJ if raiJifr 
dillinilt, because calculations xary on account of the seasonal 
nature and the differing basis of the valuation systems 

Fixed and Floating Capital The next subject, to invite 
our attention is the form of capital investment in agriculture 
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There is fixed capital, alternatively known as sunk capital^, 
this includes such investments as are made in buildings and 
other types of immovable and movable equipment. All types 
of specific capital are included in this sunk and fixed capital, 
for the capital “sunk” in the various forms of equipment could 
be made fluid only with difficulty and at a loss. It is, therefore, 
that such investments are styled as sunk or fixed capital. 
Floating capital, on the other hand, is available forthe purpose 
of investment, but is actually not an investment, but its poten- 
tial form. This is capital in money fluid or liquid form. It 
is available for the purpose of investment but could hardly be 
termed as such; it would be investment only when actually made. 
But it is important from another view : investments in the 
future would be limited only by the amount of floating capital 
available in agriculture and to the agriculturists. 

Buildings on the Farm. Recapitulating, what we said in 
the last section, we recall that farm buildings are dissimilar to 
machinery and other investments, for they are of a peculiar 
type and have characteristics which other forms of investment 
do not have. Their depreciation proceeds regardless of use 
and this seems to be visibly less because of their longer life 
And unlike machines, depreciation is not hastened being 
used to the full, .^nd then their maintenance and renewals 
are more important part of building costs than in the case of 
the other types of equipment. Buildings could be sold at will, 
but not hauled or moved to another place, as machinery could 
be. And investment made in buildings is not recoverable except 
over long periods of time. Farm buildings have no value except 
what they would contribute to the process of production. In- 
vestment in buildings, therefore, easily goes out of step with 
farm requirements, overinvestment and underinvestment are 
possible. It is only in periods of comparative agricultural pros- 
perity that farmers may be tempted to invest in farm build- 
ings, while in times of depression, they would hesitate to 
undertake huge and heavy costs, except when contributing to 
the construction of the same. A wise farmer usually constructs 
such buildings as could serve a number of purposes ’, so that 
economies in the construction of the other buildings be effected. 
But these could also be specific buildings which house only 
one type of equipment, and this is, obviously, possible on large- 
scale farm unit. 

Investmenl on Cattle. The next important investment pertains 
to cattle and livestock. AVe termed this investment as “work- 
stock” ; it partakes more of the nature of equipment than any 
other type of capital goods. In the case of livestock, the input 
is feed and the output is productivity and amount of work that 
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livestock performs And, therefore the efficiency of livestock 
would be input output ratios In respect of depreciation there 
is a difference between livestock and mnchinery, for work ani- 
mals and cattle appreciate till full grown and then they begin to 
depreciate But this depreciation period is cut down by a calcu- 
lating farmer, by selling and slaughtering the useless cattle 
The depreciation of the work stock is fixed, for the growth of 
cattle is nearly the same both under heavy and light work 
Productive livestock also appreciates and depreciates exactly m 
the same manner as toorkstock We could instance the cow and 
the hauling animals both appreciate in the first years of their 
life and the depreciation comes about in both when the prime 
of life has passed away Similarly meat animals appreciate 
while growing, the principal difference being the maintenance 
input that animals and cattle require One point more, and 
that IS that productivity, not made use of is lost and probably 
lost for ever, it could not be compensated for by increased pro 
ductivity at a later stage in the life span 

Equtptfieul and Machinery In this paragraph, we discuss 
investments made in equipment and machinery The mam 
function of equipment is to assist in the production process , 
in this sense, its productivity is only o! an indirect nature It 
could be measured by the method of margint, that iSi by incre- 
ments to net production Equipment enables labour to exploit 
land m a better manner than without its assistance Also, 
equipment may ease rush time, as for example, in the 
harvesting season With the aid of harvestors Thirdlv, equip 
ment may assist in the protection of plant and animal life as by 
the use of spraying machines Fourthly, equipment may 
also make possible the growth and development of superior 
varieties of farm produce, as by sterilising equipment on the 
dairy farming business And lastly, the use of equipment and 
machinery may also lessen boredom and fatigue and thus effec- 
tively contribute to productivity and efficiency of the labour 
force In the light of these facts, the use of farm equipment 
is extending that is why it is becoming more and more impor' 
tant form of investment That means that we must take into 
consideration its cost, maintenance and renewal As regards 
initial cost, the farmer has to assess whether he could or not, 
afford the equipment And then has to be taken into conside 

equipment too The cost of repairs and the rate of the wear 
and tear has also to be counted on farms employing a large 
amount of equipment And lastly, renewals have to be pre- 
calculated by the farmer, if he has to invest in specific forms 
of equipment We must also appreciate the fact that farming 
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•operations are of a seasonal nature, and the installation of 
•expensive machinery and costly equipment has to be justified by 
the nature of the operations. In the case of harvesting macni" 
nery, which could only be used for a limited period in each 
year, the cost has to be weighed as against the contribution 
that the equipment may make to farming productivity. The 
farmer has to guard against the danger of over -.apitalisation in 
equipment he proposes on the farm ; the farmer has to see tliat 
he invests in only those forms of equipment that have a chance 
of being used to the optimum. These investments have to be 
compared with those that may as well be made in labour that 
the farmer could have employed. 

Miscellaneous Types. There arc other types of investment 
which arc made in the field of agriculture, and which, though 
not so important as those that we have discussed, are still 
relevant to this analysis. The farmer may invest in feed that 
he stacks for the season, in the hope that it will suffice. And he 
may also stock crops in the hope of selling and disposing them 
at better rales and prices, this would also be considered as an 
Investment, though only from the strictly theoretical point of 
-view. In this sense, the standing crops may also represent 
equipment, interpreted in the broadest sense of the term. They 
are definitely investments, which the farmer makes in the course 
of agricultural works. Tliere may also be other types, such as 
money invested in agricultural bonds offered by the state, or bv 
hanks. These are also forms of agricultural investments, 
though, in this case not by the farmer himself, but by non-rural 
and non-agricultural interests. Similarly, investments made in 
the co-operative credit societies or in other co-operatives also 
represent other forms, for they are for purposes of agricultural 
improvements. Their field of operation is very vast indeed, 
and we may regard these other types of investments as being 
Indirect, to be discussed elsewhere. 

Efficiency & Productivity. In an earlier chapter, we had 
■occasion to distinguish between the twin concepts, efficiency and 
productivity. But here again, we shall make a distinction 
Between the two from the point of view of capital investments. 
It is the efficiency of capital goods and their productivity that 
we shall take into consideration now. Equipment and capital 
•of all kinds vary in capacity and efficiency. In this sense, we 
might take the example of feed and labour requirements there- 
for or their capacity; similarly there is a wide variation in 
their product per unit of output, that is their efficiency. In this 
•case, we need to distinguish as between the digestive efficiency; 
and economic efficiency; the former refers to the feeding capacity 
of the work-stock while the latter to the “efficiency” of cattle. 
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Similarly« there is a wide variation in the efficiency and capa* 
city of different mechanical appliances, in use on the (arm 
These differences arise because of the fact that the suitability 
of different machines varies with regard to different conditions 
of farming and agriculture One appliance may be more 
useful on a certain farm and may have optimum productivity 
for one specific type of production, while another machine 
quite inefficient and unproductive and, therefore, costly We 
shall, in this section, delineate the picture of farm life and the 
productivity thereupon from the point of view of efficiency 
and productivity of the various forms of capital We shall also 
discuss the various determinants of efficiency and, therefore, of 
productivity, for as we learnt in an earlier chapter, efficiency 
is one of the major determinants of the productivity The 
range of efficiency would also receive our attention, for this is 
important from the standpoint of farm productivity and the 
fullest exploitation of capital The section would be concluded 
with a discussion of various factors responsible for the pro- 
ductivity capital and equipment 

Productivity 0/ Capital Capacity and efficiency of capital 
goods, employed influence its productivity Right type of capitaU 
equipment and stock, if used for the suitable type of production 
would definitely vield the best results Tlie mam function of 
capital IS to assist in production and to improve the produc- 
tivity of Hbour and tlie land in use Hence from this point of 
view, the productivity of capital is of supreme importance It 
could be measured by net addition that capital makes to total 
productivity Thus this has reference to labour used in con* 
junction with capital employed, that is capital per capita 
Greater productivity has resulted from improvements in machi 
nery and stock The farmer would secure higher profits if 
productivity is at the maximum and he Would purchase that 
stock and that machinery which has greater capacity and 
efficiency Similarly, the trend in the employment of the 
mechanical appliances has been towards the selection of that 
which has greater capacity and efficiency in point of the wo^'k 
that he seeks to perform Certain forms of machinery, that 
could very considerably increase product per man are easily out 
of his reach for mostly he is of the small scale type and bis 
means limited And then the size of the machines is also not 
reducible in most cases, without a decrease in their producti- 
vity To fit m its sizes with that of the farm or agricultural 
enterprise is another headache for him and in the event they 
fit in with one the productivity of the capital goods would 
be maximum oroplimum 

Determiiiaiitt of Efficiency What are the determinants of 
efficiency, as far as capital is concerned, is a question that 
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faces every entrepreneur-farmer. Suitability is the first deter- 
minant and easily the most important. If the capital goods- 
are of the right size and the right type, suitable to the enter- 
prise in hand, then efficiency is the maximum. And the second 
determinant is continuous employment of capital goods, for if the 
capital goods are employed without a break but continuously, 
then their efficiency may be maximised. In the event of their 
employment by fils and starts, they would lose in their efficiency, 
as in the case of farm buildings (a durable form of the capital 
goods) the depreciation sets in even when the farm buildings 
are not in use. Same is the case with the various types of 
equipment and machinery, for their maintenance and repair 
costs would remain nearly tlie same, even if not in use. 
Happily, such forms of machinery have innovated as could be 
\ised for a variety of purposes, we have learnt about this aspect 
in an earlier chapter, on “Modern Farming”. Another deter- 
minant of efficiency is the form of the capital investment that 
is made. If the form of the investment is in accord with the 
nature of the enterprise the efficiency is maximised, otherwise 
not. .Another determinant of the efficiency of the capital goods 
would be their capacity to reduce recurring costs, for to the 
extent these are reduced by the introduction of capital goods, 
to that extent they become efficient; this may be taken as the 
indirect determinant of their efficiency. To what extent the 
capital goods are able to contribute to the productivity on the 
farm also is a measure of their efficiency and productivity. 
And in the last Instance, another indirect determinant is the 
rate of depreciation. 

Range of Efficiency. .Another point is the range of efficiency 
of capital goods. It has already been pointed out that the 
capital goods (all their varieties) differ very widely in their 
range of efficiency. From the standpoint of evolution of 
machinery, the range of the efficiency has varied considerably, 
for the earlier machines were of low efficiency; the primitive 
implements of production were of a very low range of efficiency, 
while the modern implements of agriculture have a high range 
of efficiency. With the employment of the modern machine 
the farmer has been able to effect a great saving in the labour 
used and the time employed on particular jobs; thus the range 
of efficiency has considerably increased with the employment 
of modern machinery. In the case of machinery, the supply 
could be increased indefinitely, as far as theory is concerned. 
But in the case of the stock, it is not possible to do so, for the- 
number of cattle have to be limited by the amount of land on 
which to breed and raise them. In the matter of stock, in parti- 
cular, the range of efficiency is very wide, simply because the^ 
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better breeds arc able to put m greater work and thus their 
capacity to work is rather high and the range of efhciency 
consequently very high The potential range of the stock 
could also be raised by means of undertaking better breeding 
and maintenance, feed and care that is bestowed on them In 
the matter of equipment, too, the range of eOiciency depends 
hoth on the type of the equipment used, and the skill of farm 
hand who operates the machines Thus their range also 
differs, in the first place, as far as the types of machines are 
concerned, and in the second instance, on the use that is made 
of them Not only this but the range of efficiency is also van 
able in the case of the requisites and materials of farming, for 
with the development of science and technique, better seeds 
may be available and the ordinary ones made to raise better 
crops by means of better manuring and fertilisation In the 
case of farm buildings, too, the range is rather wide, depending 
on the use made of these buildings and their character 

Efftcteney and Producltttty Concluding ihis section, we 
•observe that efficiency and productivity of the capital goods is 
not uniform That is so because of the wide and differing ranges 
■of the efficiency of capital goods, and it is on this that their 
productivity depends Thus the first point is that capital goods 
Are widely variable in tlieir productivity Could we at all raise 
the productivity of capital goods? This is rather difficult to 
answer in the short space at our disposal Still, it may be 
pointed out that productivity could be ra sed by improving 
capacity and efficiency o! equipment and stock It is possible 
in land economics that the equipment is capable of increasing 
both in quantity and quality, rather than to increase land It 
is 111 the matter of new increments of land and capital that both 
differ for the supply of the one is ralher elastic and the supply 
of the other iland) inelastic And the efficiency and the pro- 
•ductivity of the capital is what compensates for deficiencies in 
regard to the further non-availability of land Thus the irresis- 
tible conclusion seems to be that efficiency and productivity of 
capital goods is possible of increase, because of improving 
technique, etc 

Economics of Farm Machtnery In this section we analyse 
the economic aspects of the employment of machinery 
Thought in this direction has progressed and as pointed in the 
last chapter, the initial fascination for the usage of machinerv 
seems to be on the wane Tins analysis, though generaffy 
jipplicable to the other capital goods, is to be confined to the 
■various aspects of machinery, for the reason that “machinery’ 
is altogether different from these goods and has to be given a 
place of some distinctive importance In this connection, we 
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may mention that the inputs in machine operations could be 
classed under two headings; those connected with the machine- 
itself, like depreciation, fuel, etc., and those connected with 
work, like labour and power. Some part of the depreciation is 
more or less fi.xed in view of the fact that even if machine were 
to remain idle, this would go on. ■ But depreciation is by far 
the largest part of the cost. Renewals, repairs, and replace- 
ments come ne.Kt in the costs of maintenance. The total 
costs ^ of these is spread over the whole life span of the 
machine, the fixed part of depreciation, which 
accrues whether the machine is in use or not, is known 
as obsolescence. The other part may be termed viainteuauce. Wise 
and calculating farmers cover the risks by insurance. And they 
may also set apart a certain sum every year to cover the replace- 
ment, renewals, and repairs so that these are spread. 

Types of Machinery. Various are the types of machines. 
.\nd the farm manager or entrepreneur may employ any that 
suits him. He may either have general purpose or special- 
purpose machinery, or a high-quality high-priced machine, or a 
moderate-priced machine, or a cheap machine; or a new or a 
secondhand machine. Any one of the above choices could be 
made consistent with his means and needs. Not only is cost 
to be taken into consideration, b\it also the qualitative aspect 
of their output. And working conditions and suitability of 
machine thereof have also to be reckoned. First is the relation 
between price and the qxiality. For an average farmer, selection 
would range round a moderate price. He may also apply the 
principle of combining capacity, efficiency and productivity of a 
particular machine in order to buy the best. In regard to 
machines already in vogue, the farmer has a rough idea 
of their efficiency, productivity aud suitability. Second 
consideration is that of having a new machine to replace the 
old one. This decision involves calculation of quality and out- 
put, for the farmer would take the new machinery into consi- 
deration only when he has been able to afford its cost. The 
third consideration is that of lowering the costs of farming; 
such machine may be installed as could lower farming costs and 
also raise his competitive power. Next determinant is employ- 
ment, for if the machine is idle most of the time, that machine 
would prove rather costly. And lastly, is the most important 
consideration of the nature of farm work, for that type of 
machine would be employed (and purchased) as fits in with the 
farm work, its character and nature. In this is included the 
size of the farm, for the employment of machinery on the small 
farm often proves uneconomical. 

Size of Farm Machinery. Close attention has to be paid to 
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fbe 5jze of the farm machine, for it is the size that also matters 
in productivity and efHciency of machines In case the machine 
IS too large for work, it may mean that extra large costs of 
maintaining and working them would be required Not this 
only, but the machine would be idle for most of the time It 
may also require extra large power consumption to work it In 
short, such a large unit may prove to be expensive If, on the other 
hand, the size is quite small, the total work required to be 
completed within the scheduled time may not be finished and 
the labour force might have to remain idle for some time, this, 
too, IS bad from the point of view of farm economics The 
machine may have to be overworked with the result that the 
depreciation, repairs, and maintenance costs become rather 
excessive Again, it is not economical to use this small 
machine Farmers have to use extra-vigilant judgment in select- 
ing the right type of the size of the machine they want to 
employ From the theoretical standpoint, the farmer has to 
equate all the various costs and find out which is the best size 
of the machine for his particular farm It is not the total costs 
but the marginal ones, as in all economic calculations The 
extra costs incurred on machine might be worth while, if the 
time saved is put to better advantage, or if the labour 
shortage is being felt and could not be combated otherwise, or 
if the farm family wanted to be a little easier and more comfort* 
able in their work and routine But the fact remains that the 
Size of the mechanical appliance must suit the work on the 
farm, both in quality and quantity 

Maintenance !c Ownership A longer hfefora machine is 
possible by servicing, renewing and repairing it And a shorter 
life would result from neglect, m regard to its repairs and 
renewals Regular care, frequent inspections and routine servic- 
ing of the machines ensure longer life for them, while slip'slop 
-Care of the same would shorten the term of their service The 
goal and objective in the upkeep aad servicing of machines is to 
spend the amount on the particular machine as would give the 
highest utility at the least cost, and also keep it in good working 
order This means that the renewals must be made much in 
advance of breakages and that more frequent inspections arc 
required to ensure that the machine is in good working order 
Overhauling and servicing should be done perferably in the slack 
season, lor then their cost would he low Another important 
point to be noticed, is that the machine must be protected 
against weather by giving it a shed, which may be only an im- 
provised one, but sturdy enough to serve the purpose very 
efficiently. Hiring a shed may also sol\e the problem, and it 
^11 depends on the means of the farmer Regarding the ownership 
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•of machinery, it may be pointed out that the this may also be 
joint, group and or co-operative. Same about the distribution of 
the working time, during which they may be worked. The latest 
trend in this respect is to own the machinery jointly or co- 
operatively. Formal agreements (in this respect) have to be 
executed, beforehand. But it may be pointed out that joint or 
•co-operative ownership could only be possible when agricultural 
tasks permit for if the machine is required for the same agricul- 
tural tasks by every farmer, the co-operative ownership is 
rather a difficult job. . 

Mechanisation, its Limits and Extent. The question 
■that confronts the farmer is whether or not to mechanise. 
Should the farmer shift to machine operations or not ? This is 
an important issue. It is possible to answer the question 
■on the basis of some data which a farmer may complete 
for himself. It consists in preparing a comparative operating 
•statement, the budget. It is by means of this budget that he 
•could find out if the employment of machinery is advisable or 
not. The balance between the receipts and expenses and how 
the same is influenced by the usage of machinery will be the 
•decisive factor in this respect. The farm family would be able 
"to judge if they are in a position to make correct estimate as to 
the actual saving in point of labour and the gain in producti- 
vity arising out of the employment of machines. There is also 
saving in respect of power and labour, and the farmer has to 
<alculatc all this. In this, state agencies could be of help. Re- 
garding the extent to which the farmer may use machines, he 
would have, first of all to assess the application of machinery to 
farming chores, and the possibilities thereof. And in the second 
instance, he would have to consider how many of the farming 
tasks (as far as his particular farm is concerned) admit of 
mechanisation. This means that mechanisation has, in essen- 
tials, to be selective, for surely, all jobs could hardly be mecha*- 
nised. And the farmer has to weigh the advantages of employing 
machinery in a certain set of work as against the disadvantage 
of not doing that. Also he should extend mechnisation, ibut 
•consistent with the scale of enterprise; in large-scale farm ng 
machanisation is often of advantage, while in the small scale it 
is hardly economical. As pointed out elsewhere, limits to 
mechanisation are imposed by the nature of the enterprise, as in 
the case of processing work, machines have limitless potentiali- 
ties; while in other jobs as tending cattle, machines have very 
limited scope and few potentialities. 

; The Dynamic As;pects. Having appreciated the economi' 
implications of- the application of farm machinery, it is proper 
that we study the problem of .farm <equipment in its dynamic 
perspective. In fact, it is the dynamic aspect that is the most 
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important Recently, tlie ndvances m farm equipment and 
mechinery have been quite rapid while the standardisation of 
agricultural capital Ins also proceeded apicc Though we are 
not concerned at this stage « ith the implications of agricultural 
paper, still the point that needs to be re emphasised is that 
popular awakening in this regard has even outpaced other 
achievements in other fields of agricultural technique Time 
was when the system of agriculture was labour-intensive, with 
the result that farming technique was at a comparatively lower 
ebb, but now things have changed with the result that tillage 
has become capital intensive, with a greater and increasing em« 
phasis on the application of technique, equipment and machines 
And, daily, more and more emphasis is being placed on the 
equipment aspect of agriculture, and this is happening m the 
backward economies too This is significant But we have 
to notice the trends in regard to the impact of progress on tech- 
nique, the application of modernised equipment to the sphere of 
land and cultivation thereof, the increase of productivity by 
meehanisation and lastly, the prespectives 

Technique Sc Progras We underline the impact of progress 
on agricultural technique The growth of better and more pro' 
ductive technique has been phenomenal indeed i\nd this has 
been significant for the agriculturist who wants to adopt better 
machines and good equipment for this work The first aspect 
of progress is that the labour intensive type of -igriculture with 
Its only low incomes, is yielding to the capital intensive one In 
the second instance, the application of machinery in the sphere 
of liNcstock is also coming into \oguc, especially with the in- 
crease of scientific and biological knowledge that is being in- 
creasingly made available to the farmer And thirdly, the trend 
IS towards the substitution of machinery for cattle who are 
being released for better type of work and for meat and milk 
production There is greater continuity of tasks in machine 
work and now complete tasks can be performed by machine* 
This IS in evidence in the field of processing, (subsidiary to the 
main agricultural jobs) where a complete job is undertaken by 
the machines And then another improvement may be noticed 
and that is the standardisation of the machine parts with the 
result that renewals and replacements are now easier, and 
also the costs thereof, much reduced And various sues of 
machines and equipment are available to suit all scales of pro 
duction with the inevitable consequence that the progress of 
mechanisation has been speeded up mechanisation and 
modernisation has enveloped even the smaller farms And 
then all purpose machines have also been perfected with the 
baneficial consequence that the farmer may now purchase only 
one machine instead of a number of them, as he did formerly 
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liave to. It is in this manifold manner that technique has been 
-uffected by advances that have been made in the sphere of 
Jirogressive machines. 

Land and Equipment. Taking the case of land, in particular, 
as representative of all other types of agricultural enterprises, 
ave find that the advance of modern equipment has been rather 
rapid, and hardly is there a field of tillage that has not mecha- 
misation applied to it with profit. The saving in point of man- 
liours is considerable, as combating labour-shortage. Mechani- 
cal harvesting, sowing and cultivation have all been brought 
within the realm of usual practice in land tillage. For instance, 
•most farmers in the West are able to organise their tillage ope- 
Tations and dispense with cattle. This increases productivity 
and lowers costs. Then tractors are being so constructed as to 
«uit the smaller farms, and the pockets of the poorer peasants ; 
■such tractors are available as could suit the family and even 
the part-time farms. This means that tillage operations could 
Ibe more popularly mechanised. Also tillage equipment is being 
supplied in sizes and types so as to suit other subsidiary opera- 
tions; this means that equipment and machine costs are being 
reduced considerably. Such machines are available as could 
shift from one task to another especially in the tillage work. And 
machines have also been produced which could undertake all 
jobs, big and small, too; the adaptable machines would suit the 
farmers who may wish to expand their farming enterprises. 
New developments in technology have been responsible for 
stimulating these mechanical innovations. 

Productivity and Mechanisation. The next point that deser- 
■ves to be noticed is the relationship between productivity and 
mechanisation, as in agricultural operations. Bearing in mind 
the examples that have been given in the above para- 
graph, we find that productivity on land has increased as s 
result of increasing mechanisation. In the other spherea 
‘of agricultural work, too, the increase of productivity 
has been registered. For instance, in the field of dairy-farming, 
the popularisation of the warm milking parlour has been due to 
to the increase in milk yield, while the use of milking machine 
is responsible for the production of better quality of milk and an 
increased quantity, sometimes. Bulldozers, brush-cutters, and 
■other such machinery is also being employed, increasingly to 
clear the land for tillage and cultivation, and with good results. 

, This type of equipment and machinery is also used for the pur- 

f poses of removing pebbles, and stumps from land, with the 

I result that labour is considerably saved and the time-lag in 

) initiating production overcome. Obviously, this results in in- 

I creased productivity per acre. Gullis and drains could also.be 
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filled in by means of machmery. spec.hcally available for the 
ouroose More examples could be given of labour saving dev, ces, 
which ultimately result m the increase of farm production. 
Directly, too, the increase of productivity could be evidenced 
bv the application of machinery I" «>*' processing industries, 
rte appimation of machinery leads to greater productivity, 
for instance, in lam-manufacture or in the canning and the tm 
ning industries, the application and f 

results in quicker work, thus increasing productivity It is 

evident, therefore, that the application ol machmery increases 

farm production, whether in the sphere of tillage, processing, 
or any other work 


Weo Horisoui Talking prospectively, we discover that 
the increasing application of machinery (if it does not displace 
the increasi g pp similar problem) results 

in heightened agricultural prosperity and also increased pto- 
duetmuv In the field of livestock farming, for example, the 
ductivity the increasme application of machinery, is that 

of multiply g d ^ breed, and thi$ evidently, means the im* 
nrSemIntVfboth quality and quantity of agricultural (livestock) 
SrSe New designs mLbmery serve to replace the older types 
.u eLd .r.ults for farm productton, these new designs give 
better Kiulirand am economical, both in the sense of bemg 
more productive, and less costly in initial installation and mam 
Xante It woild not be incorrect to count upon the achieve- 
tenance *he field of agriculture, with the antici- 

“'t'''’°thrt the disparity of income and earnings as between 
Susiry and agrillwre, to wh.ch we made detailed 
inuusiiy ,, hkelv to disappear, as far as the- 

St‘es«able future goes We may conclude, in the light of these 
loreseeao h ^ygnienls in the mechanical sphere 

?rQmIs''e tobe contlnuou5%nd (if this be conceded) the impact 
M these (continoous improvements) is to make farm equipment 
f \ __j sncreasinely productive And if the second 
““r.Xh a\tuXn?IsXrU.heut^^ future does holdout 
the out mist.c view of heightened agricultural prosperity as 
the optimi produce to increase And this trend 

TnoL s to be strongly of the fact that the 

IiS of land and other natural agents of remain 

supply 01*^", n„t ,t must also be remembered that this argu- 

"''‘rs a''oXabK y to advanced countries, for m backward 
ment is applicable only I of machinery to the arts of agticul- 

coontries the apphcatmn ^ xh.s means 

:raf'’X prospSeneJs of the agr.cultueal system 

tn the advanced countries, appears to be bright in the 
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1 ight of the contentions advanced above. But that need 
not be so, for the process of agricultural reconstruction' 
and improvement need not be halting one in the backward' 
countries, in view of the growing consciousness about agricul* 
tural policies in those regions. Verily, then, the application 
of newer mechanical and scientific devices to agricultural 
production in these countries need not always be condemned tu 
the old and antiquated structure and be of quite an unremune- 
rative character either. And then their cultivation systems 
may not have to wait till they get qualified for the increased 
application of the new mechanised technique. Technique and- 
mechanisation have advanced to such heights and perfec- 
tion that the mechanised implements are now available for the 
smaller and smaller- units, which characterise agricultural 
systems in backward economies. 


Summary. In summary, we could assert that the subject 
matter covered in this short chapter is of great significance from 
the theoretical point of view. It may be pointed out that a 
definite point of view has been presented in this chapter which 
deals with capital, equipment and' mechanisation. Starting,, 
with distinctions and definitions of several concepts in use, 
we found that land, capital and equipment, though conveying 
different meanings, were yet interlinked in substance ffbm 
the agricultural angle. We also distinguished between' .the , 
terms money, capital and investment, and learnt that there wajs. < 
more concreteness as we passed from one term to another. In 
the next section, we classified agricultural capital into fixed and 
circulating types and equipment into moveable and immoveable. , 
It was also found out that agricultural capital could be classed 
into capital, equipment, stock, and requisites ; and though 
machinery could not be strictly included in this classification 
we had reasons to point out that it should be treated- as a , 
separate category, too. Farm buildings were also to be- 
regarded as distinctive investment. In the next section, we 
discussed farm investment ; and in this- context, had occasion' 
to make references to sunk capital, cattle, buildings, equipment - . 
and machinery, and also assessed the part each played in ; 
agricultural investments. In this connection, we also appreci-. 

, ated the role assigned to the miscellaneous types-of investment,, 
such as agricultural paper and bondsl The next, section - , 
addressed itself to the problem of efficiency and productivity 
of capital' and we understood how the one depended .on- .the ; , 
other; we had to recapitulate what was sajdin.-an eaTlier 
chapter on the inter-relation between capacity, efficiency' and' : 
productivity. What are the functions of agricultural equip- . 
ment? This question was answered in the very first instance, for 
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Without a clear understanding of the same, the problem could 
be hardly visualised m its proper perspective The product- 
ivity of capital, its significance and determinants was the next 
to be talked by us Another subject of relatively great import- 
ance but often lost sight of IS the range of efficiency to which 
we devoted some space and discovered that the range of 
productivity as a ‘factor of production’ was of no mean 
importance in the sphere of tillage as also in other agricultural 
enterprises Certain conclusions were drawn m the light of 
the premises advanced about the productivity and efficiency 
of capital employed in agriculture The next section 
dealt with the economic aspects and implications of farm 
machinery, the various types of the same, and the sizes of 
machinery, its maintenance and ownership, and finally the 
limits and extent of mechanisation of agricultural enterprises 
It may be repeated that the treatment in this chapter was not 
a little different from that in the last chapter, where the focus 
was on labour and the things adjudged from that standpoint The 
dynamic aspects of the same were explored in the next section, 
which we devoted to various subjects like the impact of 
progress on agricultural technique, the application of modernis- 
ed equipment to laud cultivation and the improvement of 
productivity as a result of mechanisation We bad some 
perspective in respect of equipment and the application of 
machinery to the same In this last paragraph we assessed 
the role of mechanisation on the system of agriculture as 
it be 

Conclusions In conclusion we might say that the subject 
discussed in this chapter has been of a controversial nature, 
and we have tried to present an analytical aspect of the 
same It may be difficult in the light of the differing 
viewpoints given, to draw definite conclusions Still some 
points and conclusions are pronounced In the /irst instance, 
we established that the role of capital and equipment is of 
an increasing importance in the sphere of agricultural opera- 
tions and tillage Although it is difficult to mechanise in the 
agricultural sector, still the progress of technique has been 
enviably rapid. Secondly, we discovered that investments in 
the field of agriculture have been of a paramount importance, 
with the result that the modern farming is fast becoming 
capital intensive , it is only in the older countries (embryonic 
and backward economies) that the labour-intensive character of 
the agricultural operation is being retained These investments 
are of varied sorts and cover a large field, e g , buildings, cattle, 
equipment and machinery In miscellaneous investments, 
including agricultural paper and bonds, issued by the co 
operative and state organisation, agriculture does stand to gam 
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a lot, but this is not the place to underline the importance and 
the role of the same. Thirdly, we also argued that the product- 
ivity and the efficiency of capital is of supreme significance to 
agricultural enterprises, which are getting capital-intensive 
now. In the fourth place, we appreciated that the range of 
efficiency and productivity is fairly large and this is capable 
of increase, too *, this is a fact which needs to be borne in mind 
when investing and applying capital to the sector of agricul- 
ture, for it means that with greater suitability of capital to 
investment, we could bring about greater efficiency and 
increased productivity of capital goods. Fifthly, we found that 
the extent of mechanisation is now, in the present state of 
advanced and progressive technique, very very vast indeed. 
This does not mean that the application of modern machinery 
is unlimited as in agriculture and tillage, but this definitely 
means that the application of the same is now getting more 
and more extended. It is more due to the standardisation 
of mechanised appliances and to the changed character of the 
agricultural system-, though this transition in agriculture has 
been fairly marked, especially in recent years. Sixthly we 
appreciated the dynamic and the perspective view of the extent 
and limits of mechanisation of agriculture. The dynamic 
aspects were viewed in the light of economic progress ; the 
impact of the same on the sphere of mechanisation via technique 
was found to be of intimate relevance to productivity in agri- 
culture. We concluded that the dynamism of mechanised 
agriculture resulted in the increase of production in agricul- 
tural enterprises. Seventhly, and lastly, we understood that 
from the perspective of mechanical appliances as in 
the sphere of agriculture was not limited ; the prospects of 
mechanical application were viewed with optimism. Mechani- 
sation is spreading and also pervading agricultural systems 
of embryonic economies and the backward national systems. 
The conclusion, that we reached in this respect, is that the 
application of capital to the agricultural systems is both benefi- 
cial and of advantage to the ruralites, if applied with increased 
caution. 

Capital, Equipment and Machines. We round off this chapter 
with an assessment of the respective roles that these^ various 
forms of capital play in the realm of agriculture and its subsi- 
diary enterprises. We have reasons to believe that out of all 
these the place that machinery occupies is of increasing signi- 
ficance. This is truer of the modernised economies of the west 
than elsewhere, where the agricultural economies are still 
in the embryonic stage of evolution and are torn by the evils 
of fragmentation and subdivision of holdings and are very 
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uneconomic Still, the point of view of agricultural experts 
appears to be that capital has still to be assigned its role in the 
system of agriculture Though the subject would appear to 
be out of place if discussed here, we must concede that the 
popularisation of agricultural paper (parallel to the commercial 
and industrial investments) would greatly add and facilitate 
the progress of agriculture, and greatly stimulate its producti 
vity, too But this is a subject that we shall propose to discuss 
in the chapter, captioned, ‘ Agricultural Finance” Suffice 
It here to maintain that the possibilities of agricultural paper 
are not yet fully explored, even in the ‘mature** economies, 
not to speak of the embryonic and backward ones In the matter 
of mechanisation the fullest advantages would be reaped onlv 
when CO operative form of organisation m the ownership of 
njachincry is coupled with a co-operative organisation in the 
system of farming and tillage That would not only reduce 
the costs of mechanisation, the maintenance and servicing of 
the same, but also derive the maximum advantages from farm 
machines Though not explicit, yet this point has been hinted 
to off and on In the matter of farm equipment, we may say 
that excepting highly specialised farms, it should be as ubiquit* 
ous and unspectaUsed as possible And it may be parenthetically 
said that the recent fashion in mechanical appliances is towards 
their capability to perform as many tasks as possible, that is, 
even highly specialised form of equipment is fast becoming 
non-speciahsed And bearing this in mind we propose to 
discuss, in the next chapter, how best to combine the \arious 
factors and agents of production with a view to getting the 
best out of total investment made in the form of land, capital 
and labour 
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The subject matter of this chapter is of importance from 
the analytical viewpoint. The combination of factors of pro- 
duction is of relevance to the producer and the economist alike. 
In general production, usually, the factors of production a'rtf 
not so scarce as in Agriculture, which is characterised by the 
limitation, quantitatively and qualitatively, of land, its most 
Important productive factor. Agricultural production could 
not advance without the proper combining of the factors of 
production. In this respect, the farmer has two distinct func- 
tions; as an entrepreneur, chalking out the policy to be followed, 
and as an organiscr-cum-mana'ger on the farm. His aim is to 
secure the optimum combination of the productive agents. By 
‘optimum combination” is meant, the maximum (net) output 
for the minimum (net) input on his farm as a whole; the net 
investment is to yield the highest productive results. In the 
«veht of the optimum combination being realised; the farm'er- 
.enlrepreneur can reap the best rewards out of his productive 
efforts. In this cliapter is discussed the problem from the 
angle of achieving maximum production with the least cost. 
Starting with distinctions as between ■various concepts, the 
argument switches on to analyse f actors responsible for pro- 
ductivity'. This is followed by a study of the Law of Vatiahle 
Proportions, and an analysis of the factors responsible for, the 
4:hbice of the productive factbrs. Farming costs, ih thfeir 
impact on the productive organisation PIso ■\yith their 'practical 
implications .are also scrutinised. In the ligh't of thesfe prac- 
tical ani theoretical considerations', are listed 'th'e th'ain - ob'n'clu- 
sions in the last section 'of ' this chapter. ’ 
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Capacity and Efficiency Before stating the laws governing- 
the combination of productive factors it should be pointed out 
that these factors vary in their capacity and efficiency, and 
therefore, in productivity, too It is because of these differ- 
ences that the productive combinations have to be different 
Still, the three factors of production are alike at least in one- 
economic characteristic in their differing economic pro 
ductivities Even the different units of the same productive- 
factor may have different productive capacities 

Capacity Efficiency and Production Different productive- 
factors differ in their capacity of work. Capacity refers to the 
input of productive factors, it does not refer to output Land, 
for instance, varies greatly in its capacity to absorb units of 
labour and capital with which to produce optimum results 
Certain pieces of land may be able to absorb larger quantities- 
of labour and capital their capacity is high and they can 
produce larger output, their productivity is also high Simi- 
larly, variations also exist among labourers, with regard to- 
the amounts of land and capital they could operate Also, 
certain forms of capital may require more labour power to 
motivate It Not necessarily does high capacity result in high 
productivity, for the capacity of a factor is only its power to 
absorb or associate with other factors, and it need not be- 
inferred that it would be more productive than others of a 
lower capacity, as their efficiency may be high Efficiency is 
the ratio between input and output it is measured in terms 
of the value of the product per unit of other factors, when 
combined in an optimum manner Two pieces of land may 
differ in their yields, when fed on identically the same fertili- 
sers and farmed in the same manner this means that one 
piece of land is more fertile or more “efficient* than the 
other Similarly, a labourer ipay be able to produce more than 
another, with the same equipment and in the same circums- 
tances, proving thereby that he is more “efficient” than his 
counterpart It is easy to understand that the relation between* 
capacity, efficiency and productivity is intimate productivity 
IS the resultant of capacity and efficiency of a certain factor 
of production Capacity teXsitti to input, efficiency to unit output 
and productivity to total output If the capacity of a certain 
productive factor is high, its efficiency being the same as of 
other factors, then productivity is high Similarly, if its 
efficiency be higher than that of another, even though its 
capacity be.the same, its productivity would be correspondingly 
higher Physical productivity is often measured in terms of 
physical quantum, when the factor is immobile, while it is 
measured in terms of price if it is mobile In the former case 
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differences and locations are to be accounted for; hence this 
basis IS suggested. 

Variatiojis in Productivity. In this connection, attention 
need be invited to variations in productivity. It is possible 
that a man with high efficiency may have low productivity, 
while a man with high capacity, but because of his low effici- 
ency, has low productivity. Differences in efficiency and capa- 
city lead to the differences in productivity. These differences 
are reflected in differences of productivity. From the stand- 
point of good management and heightened productivity, it is 
proper that the higher grades and higher efficiency factors are 
combined with those of the higher capacity : thus maximisation 
of productivity is attained. This means that factors which 
possess high capacity should be combined with those of high 
efficiency. And variations in productivity arise out of variations 
in the capacity and the efficiency of the various agents of 
production. Common observation has it that the best farm 
land is owned by the best farmers. Variations in the efficiency 
of different pieces of land often arise out of differences in the 
amount of physical product per unit of labour and capital 
invested. Generally, efficient farmers till efficient lands. In 
fact, all operators differ in the productivity of their efforts. 
Differences in human capacity and efficiency account for 
variations in the productivity of agricultural enterprises, and 
hence cultivation. 

Grades and Efficiency. Consideration should be given to- 
gradation of land, labour and capital, as determining efficiency 
and productivity of the enterprise. This gradation accords to 
different purposes. Competition among farming types has 
allotted different grades to different operators and entrepre- 
neurs. Choice is made in terms of one’s ability and efficiency. 
A farmer of higher grade combining with other similar factors 
raises output, but not when he operates upon grades of lower 
quality. In the agricultural sphere, remarkable gradation in 
land, labour, and enterprise persists. If land be of low capaci- 
ty and efficiency, more of it is used in order that its producti- 
vity may attain the same level as other farms. Similarly right 
combination of efficiency grades affects total productivity, 
which is highly raised by a combination comprising the most 
efficient factors in the enterprise. Productive social economy ^ 
thus calls for a combination of the most efficient grades of 
productive factors. In this connection it may be noticed that 
efficiency is relatively fixed and not much alterable, while- 
capacity could be increased. Especially so in the case of land 
which could not be made more efficient, its efficiency, tieihg: 
natural, but its capacity could be increased by means of .better 
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•fertilizers, etc And it is land that is the most important fac- 
tor of agricultural production In the case of labour, eCBcicn 
cy as well as capacity can improve but capacity is more easily 
increased Capital and equipment have rather fixed efficiency 
andcapacity, at least as far as specific goods are concerned 

I 

Productive Differences From the above it is clear that ! 
-productive differences arise out of differentials of capacity and 
-efficiency The most that could be done is that a grade of land 
should be so selected as corresponds to the degree of efficiency 
and capacity of the farmer , that equipment may be chosen 
-which equals in efficiency and capacity of the other two pro 
ductive factors Tl e farming system should take into account 
the productive differentials in the factors of production In 
land, for example, the character of soil IS an important const 
deration from the dual point of view of total produce and 
total cost Vast productive differentials are noticeable in 
-soils, these account for differences in productivity In short, 
farming types should accord to the physical and economic 
environments of land Productive differentials persist m land 
more than m any other factor of production And these are 
born out of various soil characteristics in point of its capacity 
and efficiency And then the proportion of time for which 
land can be worked is of equal importance in the selection of a 
farm and its productivity Productive period vanes with 
rainfall, climate or labour conditions Another influence is 
location with respect to the market Sanitary conditions may 
-also be pertinent because good farmers may be unwilling to 
•till the land infested with msanitation for fear of imperilling 
the health of their workers and themselves 

Net Productive Returns Total productive return and net 
productive returns may now be distinguished , this distinction 
IS relevant to the subject of apportioning and combining 
factors Total Productive Returns matter only visibly while 
from the analytical angle it is the ml productive returns that 
should be taken into account. The former are the total grass 
returns on a farm, the total produce from a certain enterprise, 
or the total income The latter are calculated with reference 
to costs which are deducted from the total returns Obviously, 
the aim is to maximise farm productivity, but not merely total 
productivity Judicious combination of productive factors 
goes to fsaximise net returns The farmer thus reckons his 
costs against produce Heselects that productive combination 
irhicli brings , him the big)iest -net returns though he may 
usually be, lured by total (nominal) gross productive returns, 
should ne be unwary 
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Productive Combinations. Attention may now be focussed 
on productive combinations as on agricultural enterprises. 
Apparently the preference is fora combination which is highly 
productive rather than unproductive or less productive. 
Possibly, a particular apportionment of productive factors may 
he more fruitful than another ; in this event, the maximisation 
of production (the net productive returns) would be more 
easily attainable. Advantageous it is to select more productive 
factors and bring about a more productive combination, 
-discarding less productive factors and combinations. In the 
light of the above analysis, the formula appears to be to combine 
factors of equally high efficiency and capacity, for in a 
combination of unequal factors there is initially an equal 
application of productive resources to these factors, resulting 
in loss of production and its lowering. In this case, the 
utilisation of agricultural resources (scarce as they are) would 
be most unequal with the result that while some of these 
may be better utilised than others are, some of these are 
actually wasted. Similarly, more efficient factors of produc- 
tion should be combined with factors of equally good effici- 
ency ; this means that if the factors of disparate efficiency are 
combined, productive efforts are wasted away and rendered 
useless. From this may be inferred a formula ; a productive 
■combination is one which combines factors of equal efficiency 
and capacity. Factors of equally high efficiency and capacity 
should, therefore, be combined with one another. This second 
consideration lays stress on the need for combining factors of 
equally high efficiency as well as capacity. Thus alone would be 
brought about maximisation of the productive returns. Were the 
factors of low capacity to be combined with those of high 
grade, productive efforts would go away wasted and misuti- 
lised, too. 

Choice of Factors. In this section are analysed the varied 
aspects of the choice of productive factors-, with regard to their 
specific-ness. The combination of specific factors calls for 
-different considerations. The availability or otherwise of the 
productive factors has to be taken into account, as being a 
major determinant of the costs of the respective factors and 
hence of their net returns. Another consideration points to 
the possibilities of substitution as between the factors, espe- 
cially in agriculture, where land is a scarce factor of produc- 
tion, but is most important. This fact plays a significant 
■part in the application of the law of Diminishing Returns*, 
-and efforts at countering it. Cost comparisons of the various 
'factors of production point to an optimum combination of 
these factors and have to be reckoned. ‘ 
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Specific and Non specific Factors Productive factors are- 
either s^eo/rc or non sfeci/jc the /or «cr could only be used for 
a certain purpose and have a specialised form, while the latter 
are usable for all odd jobs Capital could be both, depenf^ing 
on Its type Specialised capital equipment, e g the plough, 
could only be used for ploughing Non specific equipment is 
usually in liquid form, e g money, which could be invested in 
any form The use range of specific capital goods is, therefore* 
very narrow, hence their combinations, rather restricted, while 
that of the non specific goods wide, and their combinations- 
multiple This need not mean that they are capable of being 
combined with every conceivable factor of production, as 
that would depend on the capacity of the other factors to be- 
associated with them Still the distinction revolves round the- 
use*range Another point of distinction is that the capacity of 
the specific factors IS also rather fixed, as compared with the 
others, in that the latter could be converted into any type of 
an investment suiting production in hand Again, the effici 
ency of the specific factors is also rigid, for they could be 
efficient in select few lines of production, for which they are 
meant 

Indivisible and Divisible Factors Next classification relate; 
to divisible and indivisible factors the former could be split 
and divided into parts, and adjusted to fit in >with the other 
factors, with no wastage They, therefore, suit combinations 
and make them optimum The latter could not be so treated, 
and have to be applied as such, with the result that the other 
factors have to be adjusted to them, if they are to be fully utilised 
In routine production, the divisible factors are more useful 
and handy than the others as they require less planning and 
bother and could be more easily utilised by even an ignorant 
peasant Farming being an industry with more indivisible 
factors, the peasant has to be cautious in combining and 
adjusting the other divisible units of production to these ones 
Most of the farming units arc shrinking units, and also indivisi- 
bly united, hence the significance of this analysis 

Availability and SuhsUiutalnlity The availability of the 
factors of production is of importance from the cost point of 
view With some of the factors being non-available, the 
efficiency of ifie pTodvic\«e system nol a In the 

case of expanding production, especially, the availability of 
the factors is of paramount tigniBcance to the farmer-entre* 
preneur The law of Diminishing Returns, it may be repeated, 
operates mainly because of the relative scarcity of certain 
productive factors, this is akin to nonavailability at current 
prices Land, which is more or less static or rigid in ’ts 
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supply, is totally unavailable in increasing quantities, if 
production were to expand. The question of relative ■ non- 
availability is important as regards other factors of production, 
though they are reproducible, and therefore, their supply cap- 
•able of expansion. But mounting scarcity raises the cost of 
•obtaining them (t. c. price) and the need for economy arises. 
The non-availability of land, for instance, influences the ‘ 
apportionment of the factors in farming due to the need for 
■economising it ; this is distinctively characteristic of agricul- 
ture as land is most indispensable for production. The relative 
scarcity of other factors also makes the law of Diminishing 
Heturns operative, but that trend could be overcome if factors 
w'ere inter-substitutable; because acute shortage of one parti- 
cular factor would be eased. Non- substitution could be perfect 
•or complete, for if that were so, the question of using more 
than one factor would never arise, as only one factor could 
continue to be exploited to the exclusion of all the others. As 
the facts of non-availability and scarcity become more pro^ 
nounced, the efforts of the entrepreneurs are increasingly 
•directed towards exploring the possibilities of substituting 
that particular factor by other factors, so that production does 
not suffer. To what extent the factors of production are substi- 
tutable for one another, determines the possibility of setting at 
nought the law of Diminishing Returns, especially in agricul- 
ture. 

Cost Comparisons. Attention needs to be diverted to the 
<}uestion of costs. In arriving at a combination, the farmer 
tries to choose the lowest one cost. Comparing the alterna- 
tives, the farmer-entrepreneur aims at minimising the costs of 
production. The constituents of production costs would be 
studied in detail in a separate chapter below, suffice it to point 
out here that he would try to cut down his costs. This is not 
an easy task either, for he may not have many alternatives 
from which to choose. Also the cost comparisons may be 
■difficult for the peasant to make in an accurate fashion. In 
fact, there may already be a fixed and rigid combination of 
productive factors, which may render any such comparison 
useless and unwarranted. And in a dynamic economy, cost 
comparisons may be unreal and hypothetical. But the main 
difficulty arises, when incorrect forecasts in respect of the 
productivity of various combinations are made, or at least 
wrong expectations framed. Individual needs of different farms 
differ, with the result that the experience gained at one farm 
may not be indicative of the policy to be followed at another in 
view of the peculiar problems there, and especially because of 
the complexity of farming costs. Cost comparisons, though 
helpful in deciding upon the combination to be adopted, seldom 
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nttain precision in view of difficulties as above StiU it may- 
roughly be possible to make them at least at one single 
farm as the tiller knows by experience on the same farm 
to what extent a certain combination is more or less productive 
(or costly) than another one And in the light of these calcula- 
tions, would he adopt that one which is the best from cost- 
production view point 

The Optimum Combination Cost is not the only important 
consideration in selecting the factors the combination should 
be opUmum An optimumcombination is one winch could secure 
the fullest exploitation of the factors of production as also con- 
tribute the most to the productive act It may be rather difficult 
to decide upon (the best and) the optimum This optimum com 
bination still one could roughlv point out as the goal of the 
optimum differs from one farm to another, it vanes with the 
capacity of the farmers as also with tlicir efficiency In the case 
of more capable farmers, an optimum combination is constitut 
ed of the largest total of high quality productive factors while 
with lower grade farmers it would swing to low quality factors 
Not this alone The sire of the producing unit also influences 
a farmer in adopting a particular combination in preference to 
another This rule is not universal, for size need not be the 
only determinant of the optimum a large size may not be 
associated with better type of factors Stress may be laid on 
the argument that an optimum combination results tn maximis- 
ing production, nearly in all circumstances Inevitably this 
IS tantamount to combining factors m such a fashion that those 
of equal grades associate together This is how in practice an 
optmi-m combination may be attained The choice of produc- 
tive factors in an optimum combination also depends on a 
correct selection of grades of productivit> of same equivalence 
being secured Attention need be drawn to the intcr-substitut- 
ability of these productive factors especially when the question 
of economy faces us A correct selection may favour non- 
specific factors which are less costly but have a wider use range 
Secondly, a least cost combination may also be preferred to 
another one for very obvious reasons 

Types of Facton To sum up ultimate choice depends 
on what types of factors are usable and available to the 
farmer These may be specific or non specific reproducible or 
irreproducible and abundant or scarce factors These distirc 
tions have to be borne in mind when making a choiceof factors for 
the optimum depends on the correctness of this choice This 
IS the first stage in the combination of factors for if a certain 
combination does not suit an entei prise the results may be 
disastrous, hence the argument The point is that the specific 
factors are usually less suitable for agricultural enterprises 
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Divisibility adds to economy and adaptability, while it also 
makes for flexibility in the unit of production. Scarcity rather 
than abundance characterises agricultural factors, hence the 
need for economy. And lastly, the irreproducible factor,, 
namely, land plays a very predominant role in agricultural 
enterprises; this raises the above noted complications. In short 
the combination of factors, to be optimum, must be one which 
is comprised of the right type of constituents correctly. 

The Lazo of Variable Proportions. This section discusses 
a law which provides the basis for all combinations and appor* 
tionings of productive factors, in all industry especially agri- 
culture. In the production of an agricultural commodity, 
combinations need not be in definite or rigid proportions. On 
the other hand, factors are always combined in variable propor- 
tions as determined by labour and capital which could be most 
efficiently associated with land. At a given time and for a 
given price, the factors of production could be combined in a 
certain proportion', most advantageously and most productively^ 
and this combination will have to be altered with another set 
of prices and in different circumstances. Hence proportion 
of factors of production varie? from one period to another and 
from one price to another.' This law elaborates the fact of 
varible proportions as applied in thp agricultural sector. The 
proportion of factors also diflers .with' different farm types, 
for reasons, biological, locational^, ' and physical. The law, 
therefore, deals with aspects .of,opJ,imm combinalion< The inten- 
sity of agricultural cultivafi'dn,' as admiring, of an optimum- i 
combination is fliscussed simply, to eluci^atexertain points. A 
detailed reference is made below, to ‘the^M^rgiest net return per 
unit of input in agriculture, and finally an account is given of 
the substitution effect in production, 

- i 

The Lazos of Returns. . Reference should-now be made to 
the laws of returns in their, bearing on the. subject. There are 
three laws o.f, returns ; of .increasing- returns, of constant re- 
turns and of diminishing returns (the one discussed earlier in 
this chapter). Their operation's brPught about as increasing 
amounts of labour and equipment are associated with a certain 
amount o,f land, which, in all agricultural operations, remains 
a comparatively fixed factor, of production. If. a larger amount ' 
of produce is obtained, the- law of increasing returns is said 
to operate. If the ampunt produced remains proportionately 
constant, the law of copstant returns; operates. And the law • 
of diminishing returns has already been studied. In other- 
words, the law of . increasing returns operates, when is- 

able to control productive effort and guide it to the desired 
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<nd, for his goal is to maximise production and profits On 
the other hand, the law of diminishing returns is operative, 
when Nature is predominant in production Therefore, the 
law of constant returns operates, when 'Ian and Nature balance 
Further thought reveals that Increasing Returns means 
Dttntmshtng Costs, while Diminishing Returns means Increasing 
■Costs The laws of returns establish a relation between inputs 
and outputs, in terms of costs Detailed examination brings 
out the fact that the law of increasing returns or diminish- 
ing costs IS operative when the fullest utilisation of the in- 
divisible factors IS made, by adopting such a combination as 
IS the optimum one Secondly, the law is the resultant of a 
more perfect substitutability of these factors It may be re- 
called that the law of diminishing returns operates, when the 
a particular factor of production gets scarce and/or is unavail- 
able to the producer with the result that the optimum is disturb- 
ed and the diminishing returns or increasing costs follow "Were 
this optimum combination not disturbed, the law of increasing 
returns would not apply as optimum productivity would be 
maintained The law of increasing returns would be opera 
tive when there is the fullest exploitation of the indivisible 
factors, and better inter-substitutabihty of them Still, due 
to the inevitable scarcity of land, indispensable to agricultural 
production, this does not take place, as land is unsubstitutable. 
Also the optimum unit is incapable of being maintained at the 
optimum level, as the economy is dynamic, while the produc* 
ing unit IS not adjustable The law of constant returns opera* 
-tes in most of the process in industries, where intrta’<ed 
investment results in proportionate increment in produc- 
tion raw material is supplied under diminishing returns while 
^processing under increasing returns , hence they neutralise 

Intensity of Culture In the study of apportioning factors 
of production, it is an important problem and also a central 
one The primary consideration is that land is indispensable 
in agriculture, and also limited in quantity, hence great econo 
my IS exercised in its utilisation, for hardly is a substitute 
available for it Changes in the relative abundance of the 
productive factors are reflected in the relative costs to the 
farmers but arise out of the differences in the rates of increase 
of the supply of factors Again, land supply increases much 
less than that of others Even reclamation of land slower 
to increase its supply This is how the question of intensity 
of cultivation becomes of paramount importance The history 
of colonisation provides us with instances as point to an 
expansion of land more than the multiplication of the settlers, 
"but only in the initial stages , there the question of economising 
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•all arise. But in the modern economies, generally, the supply 
of land is limited and rigid, necessitating more intense cultiva- 
tion of land. This can be viewed from certain other angles. A 
•correct ratio may be arrived at between land and labour, with 
reference to the crops grown ; land is quantitatively given and 
the problem that poses is how much of other factors may 
be combined with it, to raise matimum produce. Also the pro- 
blem may get related to time, for the crops to be grown may 
need different amounts of labour and capital in the short period 
of their cultivation. Again the demand for other factors may 
■depend on farm organisation. Lastly, the combination of 
the units of labour and capital may be looked at from the larger 
national angle, so that the problem is also one of the correct 
utilisation of the factors of production. 

Labour and. Equipment. The question that faces the farmer 
is how many units of labour-and capital be combined with land, 
with a view to maximising his production. In case of certain 
crops, the requirements in regard to factor utilisation may be 
high, but it may not be so for other crops. Varying are the de- 
mands of labour and capital with respect to various crops. The 
nature of the farming operation has also to be taken into 
account. In the initial stages, there may be increasing returns 
till the point of exhaustion is reached, and constant returns be- 
gin to operate, to be followed by diminishing returns. The 
assumption is that the units of labour and capital are composite 
and homogeneous. This is to determine the intensity of culture 
at a certain stage. Natural factors, like weather, also enter into 
his calculations, and the peasant has to make daily adjustments 
with regard to weather and its varying needs, etc. If the de- 
mand for labour from his farm rises, he has to arrange for 
•more labour, which if unavailable, may force him to re-arrange 
his resources afresh. Hence only one enterprise could not be 
taken into account, but the whole range of farm enterprises. 
The farmer would tend to make such use of his resources as are 
likely to add most to his total income and profits, regardless of 
his earlier plans. If labour and capital could be adjusted in- 
-definitely, the problem is how to increase the amount of busi- 
ness under a certain form of organisation, or what form of or* 
ganisation to select. The problem of how to heighten his 
income and profits could be solved by making changes in the 
capacity and the efficiency of labour and capital, and his choice 
would, depend on the relative costs of the two courses open to 
him. From the standpoint of the economy, there is found a 
wide range of the intensity of culture ; certain farms are being 
run on an extensive basis, while others on an intensive one. On the 
former, more land is used in proportion to other factors, while 
•on thedatter, more application is made of other factors. On 
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geographical basis alone, certain farms may be farmed on inten*- 
sive basis, due to the character of the soil, which may also be a 
deciding factor Still substitution of factors is of great signi- 
Seance 

The SubstiluUon Effect Often is there inter substitution 
between labour and capital In farm work, a fixed number of 
labourers may suffice for a certain amount of equipment, but 
the type of the equipment in use is another determinant of 
the number of libourers Sometimes it may not matter much 
whether work is done by hand or machinery, but in certain 
cases, the number of labourers may be increased with a view to- 
economising On equipment Labour could also be economised 
by extending the use of machinery this is how increasing me- 
chanisation is brought about In certain cases, the increased 
use of machinery is advantageous, while m other cases, greater 
utilisation of labour may be more profitable All intersubstitu* 
tion IS aimed at maximising productivity It may be stressed 
that the least expensive method may not always be adopted, it 
IS the most productive one that is favoured Intcrsubsiitution 
as between the factors depends on the relative demand made 
upon the time and energy of the farmer entrepreneur , thisactr 
vity may increase when the return from the same justifies its 
extension Machinery is preferred to labour in order to gam a 
more effective control over production and less dependence 
upon vocal humans, and also for work simplification Ma- 
chinery IS no resistant to various controls or longer hours, nor 
would it desert the farm Where substitution docs not affect 
production the cheaper combination is sleeted Under the 
assumption that the alternative combinations are equally pro- 
ductive, quantitatively and qualitatively, the selection would 
depend on factor costs A change in the cost of equipment 
without a corresponding change in wages, would necessitate a 
suitable readjustment in the relative amounts employed of 
both In the backward economies, it is labour that is cheaper» 
hence more labour is employed, while in the advanced econo- 
mies, more machines 

VartabJe Proforttont As adverted to above, the laiv of 
increasing returns operates, as long as the returns per unit of 
investment increase, and this happens as long as the optimum 
in production is not reached At the optimum point, the 
trend deviates towards constant returns, and as scarcities begin 
to be felt or mtersubstitution becomes imperfect, diminishing 
returns are operative This combined trend is termed as the 
Law of Variable Proportions Constant returns link the 
increasing and the decreasing returns, and are the intermediate 
stage between the two This stage could be prolonged by the- 
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application of different quantities of the different productive 
factors, as may be more productive •, their proportions could be 
varied. The questions remain to be answered : how to find 
whether the produce is at the maximum, and secondly, where 
to stop further application of the factors to his enterprise. 
Some units of the productive factors must be initially invested, 
in order that the specific factors may be brought into produc- 
tion. And this process of investment may continue till 
the highest average net return per unit is realised, for that is the 
optimum point. This average net return per unit increases 
till increasing returns operate, and till the increment per unit 
is equal to the average. These calculations are possible when 
proper data regarding average returns is available, still theore- 
tically speaking this is the basis on which the calculations are 
to be made. The underlying assumption is that the demand 
upon managerial and entrepreneurial ability remains the same, 
proportionately. And this is what obtains in practice, for super- 
vision could be extended to a larger unit, though if the units of 
production were scattered, this may not be so. Rent of land may 
also be accounted for, in this case the net returns may be taken, 
while if no rent is paid, the gross returns are assessed. The law 
of Variable Proportions is applicable to net average returns, in 
the same fashion as to gross returns ; the average net returns 
may also rise in the initial stages of production, remain constant 
and then begin falling. Usually, the average net returns 
per unit rise with the intensity of cultivation, which in turn 
often accords with the amount of rent paid, as higher the rent, 
the greater the intensity of culture. In the case of share rent 
(Batai or Metayage), this rule may not apply, for rent increases 
with the increase in the total produce. The share tenants 
may well not raise the intensity of cultivation for obvious 
reasons. Suffice it to say that the net productive returns and 
variable proportions are much interlinked in agriculture. 

The Inference, From the above study it is clear that the 
law of Variable Proportions is the dynamic version of the 
laws of returns ; all the laws of returns apply to the same piece 
of land successively. In this regard, the peasant has to think 
of the choice of factors and their proportions. An clement of 
factor costs is also implied in the latter consideration or 
thff larger issue of farm costs, to be discussed below. Still it 
could be said that combination of factors accords to the law of 
Variable Proportions, broadly speaking. 

Farming Costs. The above problems are looked at by the 
farmer from the one angle of costs. The costs of production 
determine the range of production as also its intensity, and 
degree. Under diminishing returns, the costs increase, and so 
on. Costs have to be related to production and output. An 
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analysis of farming costs reveals that the point of highest net 
return seldom coincides with that of lowest unit cost The 
shift from decreasing costs to increasing costs may not accord to 
the shift from increasing to decreasing output Thus there is an 
economic lag, probably due to the marginal returns being less 
than the preceding ones The intermediate marginal input of 
productive units add less to the total output than the 
immediately preceding ones, still they earn marginal returns 
sufficient to bring down costs Variable and fixed costs may 
also be taken into account, also the average and the marginal 
Costs These problems are discussed below, m rather details 

Formt and Ktnds Cost data may be split up further 
There are the marginal and total costs Marginal costs are the 
incremental costs due to the expansion of the unit of operation 
while the total costs arc gross of output, the average being 
found out by dividing the total costs by the units of output Then 
there are the combined (total) costs and the single input costs 
the former are the gross of all costs, while the latter refer to 
single items as labour costs, etc Thirdly, there are the unit 
costs, or the costs per unit of some input factor, land, etc as 
against these are the unit output costs, in terms of output 
per unit Next are the physical and the money costs the former 
relate to the consumption of productive agents, while money 
or nommaf costs are expenses of production Fifthly, are the 
fixed and the variable costs, which play an important role m the 
combination of factors the former remaiti the *ame even when 
production is expanded, while the latter vary with the pro 
duction unit’s size Sixth in order are the cask costs or the 
non caih ones the former arc out of pocket costs, or those on 
which money is spent, while on the latter no direct cash outlay 
is made Joint costs refer to the costs incurred jointly for the 
same productive process, while the supplementary costs are for 
the same productive agent, but at different times And then 
there are the historical costs, which were incurred xn the past 
wbilo the current costs relate to tht present Lastly the necessary 
costs are indispensable to the process of production while the 
Jatrprtce costs are equal to the prices necessary to support 
a certain standard of liviog 

Utility of Coit Data The cost data is used for a triple 
purpose firstly for farm production, secondly in framing price 
policies (to be examined below in a separate chapter) and lastly 
as a measure of economic change In farm production it is 
relevant to the combination of production factors it would 
help the farmer in estimating the receipts and the expenses of 
alternative operating programmes and also in arriving at the 
optimum combinations Also it would suggest to him the ways 
and means of reducing costs and (incidentally) maximising 
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profits. Thus the data may provide a clue to the best farm 
practices. It may enlighten him as to trial budgets of different 
combinations, enabling him to fit his programmes of production 
and settle details in advance. Physical and money costs may 
be shown separately, as also unit costs. Such data may have 
to be adjusted to technical changes, so that comparisons remain 
correct. Again, it must inform about the variable inputs. By 
a comparison of the marginal input with marginal receipts, the 
farmer is able to secure the maximum out of his enterprise. On 
a diversified farm, the highest profit combination is not the only 
consideration. By raising competitive crops, factors are also 
used competitively, and therefore the problem of using produc- 
tive factors for the most remunerative crop poses itself. Cost 
data guides one to apply those factors which may be of maxi- 
mum addition to one’s income, from the various enterprises, and 
not from one single farm, or crop. It provides a clue to the 
selection of the productive factors to be used on a particular 
farming enterprise. From the cost side, the problem is to discover 
the types of machines and other equipment as have the lowest 
cost per unit of output. Cost differentials have to be analysed, 
physical and money costs separately recorded, and adjustments 
made in respect of technical and other changes. Again the cost 
data indicates the best combinations to be adopted. But it does 
not serve as a guide to recombining various enterprises, as the 
hypothetical cost data may not be available, nor may it be 
possible to calculate the supplementary and complementary 
costs on enterprises. At best unit costs could be compared to 
prices, and conclusions drawn. 

Costs and Sales. Costs guide the farmer in his selling 
programmes. Price may be related to cost which, however,' is 
not a determinant. Prices are the result of the interaction of 
supply and demand. Three types of costs may be distinguished; 
in this context. (It may be pointed out in parenthesis that 
sales give gross returns, from which net returns may be cal- 
culated). Distinguishing between the various types, one has 
the necessary costs that must be met to have the required 
supply for the market : they provide an incentive for farm pro- 
duction. Historical costs are the sum total of all the costs of 
actual inputs, ordinarily in the recent past: they are used in 
farm accountancy fot the fixation of price. And lastly, the 
fair-price costs are those which the farmer must cover in order 
to maintain a fair standard of living This cost is calculable 
by allowing the farm family a fair income to support theih at a 
reasonable standard. If this cost is not covered for a long time, 
farming would be depleted of all initiative, and enterprise. 
Usually, the price level fluctuates between the necessary .and 
fair-price cos.ts. - 
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Costs and Economic Change The behaviour of costs under 
the stress of the economic change IS interesting in the dynamic 
sense In the long run, both costs and prices are intermingled 
and difficult to distinguish The combined unit costs for a 
period of time are used m determining the best combination. 
Index numbers of changing costs and the related data give us 
information about the measure of economic change This may 
guide the farmer entrepreneur tn deciding upon a line of pro 
duction, which may, prospectively speaking be the most pavmg 
Adjustments in the cost rates Could be made so as to fit them 
in the chain of supplementary and complementary relations 
among enterprises But these calculations call for the most 
minute and detailed accounts so that a distinctive measure of 
economic change in respect of the combinations of enterprises 
is noticeable The use of statistics, as supplied by experimental 
farms, may not be of the same utility as calculated by the 
farmer about his own far/n Perspectively speaking, the farmer 
has some use for this data , not only could he arrive at a deer 
Sion about combining the various enterprises, but also chalk 
out his course of action in the context of economic change and 
trends to be read off from the cost date at his disposal 

Fixed and VartabU Costs Fixed costs or overheads remain 
the same, regardless of the variations in output, for they are 
investments made m the form of plant, machinery, etc Van* 
able costs respond to output Fixed costs include interest 
charges, insurance premia, upkeep and depreciation costs, while 
the latter cover the costs of seeds, fertilisers, and that part of 
the upkeep and maintenance which varies with output, and the 
wages of labour On a family farm, however, much of the 
labour is of the nature of fixed input Land costs, also, are 
fixed, especially “the indestructible properties of the soil while 
manures are variable costs A satisfactory procedure of separat- 
ing the two has yet to be evolved Harvesting costs could be 
regarded as variable costs, as they vary With the harvests, while 
machine costs are fixed ones This distinction is valid only in 
the short period, for in the long run, all costs of production 
have to be covered and are only variable From the standpoint 
of combining productive factors, fullest use must be made of 
the fixed costs, and the variable costs varied accordingly This 
rule could only be observed consistent with the crops grown and 
the enterprises undertaken Still, to avoid waste, this rule may 
be broadly followed 

Marginal and Average Costs The farmer tries to secure the 
best out of his farm investments Assuming that he gets all the 
fixed factors free, ho will aim at covering the variable costs 
remuneratively The concept of average and marginal costs helps 
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"Us Out of the complications arising out of this problem. They 
refer to single input factor, and give us a clue to the provision 
of additional factors. Average costs give input per unit of 
output. As long as marginal costs are higher than average 
costs, inputs raise output, obviously for mathematical reasons. 
But when the average costs are higher than marginal costs, 
additional input units lower output. (Marginal costs are the 
incremental costs of additional output.) When the two are 
equal, the output is the highest and at the peak. Optimum out- 
put is that which equalises the marginal and the average costs. 
Equalisation is in respect of one single factor, hence the appli- 
cation of this analysis is limited; it is complementary to the 
above analysis of fixed and variable costs. 

Combined Costs. The combined effect of the cost-relation- 
ships shapes combinations of productive factors. Marginal and 
average costs fail to explain the whole story ; it is the combined 
costs that give the clue to this problem. The above analysis 
clarifies the role of variable costs. Average and marginal costs 
for fixed factors go on declining all along the expansionary 
process. Hence the average outputs and the average inputs for 
all variable factors must be taken into account ; and this gives 
the least-cost combination. To repeat, the least-cost point is 
not the one for profits to maximise. Profits are the difference 
between the costs and the selling prices, and often vary with 
output. The highest profit combination is that at which the 
last unit of varying factors pays for itself. Complete analysis 
requires a consideration of all these alternatives. Marginal in- 
put adds a certain amount to profits. The farmer prefers that 
combination which adds most to his profits. He is always 
balancing the marginal profits for his different input factors as 
against others, and with good calculations-, the marginal contri- 
bution of different inputs would always be equal, to each other. 
This is the point of the maximisation of the utilisation of 
factors. With many crops and several enterprises on hand, the. 
farmer would seek to equalise their marginal revenues. Often 
-this is based on his past experience. This analysis applies to 
family farms as the computation for labour has not been given 
its due place. But the least cost and the highest-profit points 
would change according to how much of the labour force 
constituted fixed or variable costs. In large-scale farms, labour 
is mostly a fixed charge, while the value of by-products is also 
!to his credit. 

Costs and Output. In short the general belief that high 
-yields make for low costs is not (strictly speaking) true. In 
most crops, the overhead and the constant costs form a relati- 
vely larger part of total costs than do variable costs. Other 
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things being equal, any benefit that the farmer derives is by 
spreading these basic costs over as large an output as possible 
His effort IS to heighten output by increasing his inputs of 
labour and capital over and above the minimum necessary to 
grow crops Hts ability to do so is limited by the incidence of 
diminishing returns In the case of the livestock farms, the 
maintenance costs are to be considered, while in dairy farming 
and meat production, it is the maintenance costs that matter 
In both livestock and crop production, the entrepreneur is not 
free to increase his turnover by increasing the variable input 
More limited is the scope for the farmer than for the manufac- 
turer to lower unit costs, by increasing output of anyone 
commodity The farmer has, therefore, to take inputs and 
outputs, not in terms of separate enterprises, but in terms of 
the arm as a whole He has to meet certain costs irrespective 
of the amount of the produce He must pay rent and maintain 
his implements and machines His concern is not with profits 
from one single enterprise, but with contribution that each 
enterprise makes to the farming projects taken as a whole The 
complementary enterprises help the others become more profit- 
able but the supplementary ones (sidelines) only reduce the 
overhead costs It is certain that the technical efficiency is 
not necessarily identical with economic efficiency His aim is 
economic efficiency this means very comprehensive mde\ of 
the economic utilisation of productive factors 

Pracitcal ImpUcaltons The above analysis, though com 
plicated is very theoretical In this section are given the mam 
applied conclusions With a distinction between the economic 
and the technical efficiencies, a probe is made into the economic 
utilisation of productive factors followed by a consideration 
of the use rates of input factors Next are recapitulated the 
various poinis made when discussing apportionment of factors, 
especially from the farmer’s point of view In this respect, 
the factor of emulation, an important psychological fact, is 
analysed, for the peasant is not a mere robot, but one with 
definite likes and dislikes Ihe complexity of the system is 
restressed, and finally is weighed the relative importance of the 
four factors, as in their combination for production in the 
agricultural system 

Economic vs Technical Efficiency As pointed out above, the 
two are not synonymous Technical efficiency is measured m 
terms of the output of individual crops and livestock, i e per 
acre and per head of cattle, or in terms of the output per unit 
of the input, or in terms of the returns per unit of investment 
Technical efficiency is the efficiency of the productive apparatus 
that the farmer instals. with a view to raising output per unit 
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of investment. Economic efficiency is the productivity index 
of various forms of investments. While technical efficiency 
refers to productive efficiency of individual enterprises econo* 
mic efficiency gives the efficiency of the system of agricultural 
enterprises. Thus the latter measure is more comprehensive 
and this the farmer takes into account when increasing his^ 
production. In short, economic efficiency is measured in terms 
of the total output of the farm as a whole, expressed as a 
function of the combined costs of the total investment. 

Economic Utilisation. An important consideration in the 
combination of factors is their economic utilisation, especially 
in agriculture, as land, being limited, requires other factors to 
be combined with it for its complete utilisation. The fact 
remains that as long as the full utilisation of land is not achiev- 
ed, the optimum combination is not arrived at. “Economic”, 
when used with “utilisation” signifies that it is not the technical 
efficiency to which reference is being made, since production 
is not to be looked at from the viewpoint of the present exploi- 
tation of the factors but from the broader angle. Thus economic 
utilisation indicates certain considerations : firstly, that the 
problem is viewed comprehensively and all enterprises are taken 
into account ; secondly, “utilisation” implies that the producti- 
vity effect is not the only one of importance, it is the margin 
of profitability that matters ; thirdly from the economic angle 
it is the proper balancing of the twin productivities, the present 
' and the potential, (which the technician may not take into 
account) that is implied in this term. 

Use Rates of Input Factors. These rates are calculated by 
dividing to total output by total inputs at each point of com- 
bination. The point of highest average output comes later than 
that of highest marginal return, which from some of initial 
investments and inputs, may not be high. Use rates depend 
on the nature of the inputs, outputs, and the fixed factor, 
land. No mathematical or precise relation could be formulated, 
as conditions of agricultural production vary greatly. When, 
for instance, the fixed factor is irrigated land, rains may not 
matter much in its productivity. In livestock farming, the 
problem assumes a different complexion, the net output is the 
excess over maintenance which is an overhead charge. Under 
actual' farming there is another overhead,- the maintenance of 
the breeding cattle. Thus maintenance and- production inputs 
are involved in many farm enterprises. And it is the use input 
rates that have to be reckoned with in the combination of the- 
productive factors ; this is quite different from what obtains in 
industry. 

Proportioning Factors. Precise calculations may be ruled 
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out in the farming system nobody knows exactly what his 
effort would yield, especially the farmer, whose business mainly 
depends on the mercy of nature, only experience has it 
for the peasant And expenroents have not been made by 
individual farmers but organised agencies, like the state 
the farmer has to decide what use to make of these conclusions 
But it IS by proportioning factors that he makes his business 
remunerative The most practical way of arriving at correct 
•proportions is to make alterations as long as it pays A certain 
amount of uncertainty is there about the factor costs and their 
utility The scarcer factors should, therefore, be used sparingly, 
while the more plentiful ones liberally Practicallj speaking, 
the farmer would let certain jobs go, if they are costly, and 
out of his means More labour and equipment, being more 
difficult to obtain the farmer, would employ his own family 
people even to economise in point of equipment Unlike that 
the farmer is able to add more land , other factors have to be 
adjusted to It 

Gaodi and Fanners In all these calculations, attention needs 
to be focussed on the fact that the farmer’s choice of agncul 
tural goods is quite limited First, land is limited, hence the 
farming unit is more or less rigid, it may not admit of expan 
■Sion Better quality of land may also not be at his disposal 
being scarce Secondly, large quantities of labour may be 
unavailable Thirdly, the individual peasant’s resources in 
capital and equipment may be quite limited, as usually they 
are both liquid and specific, with the small peasant And 
above all, his capacity to manage things is usually low 
especially in the case of the less trained and uneducated 
peasant Hence he disregards theory and goes the traditional 
way 

The Factor oj Entiilalton The general structure of farming 
IS determined by emulation This means that even one leader 
could revolutionise farming It is on this fact that thr 
National Extension Movement rests By mere imitation 
knowledge has spread from a few individuals to the whole 
community A few good farmers could influence and enthuse 
several others The present system of farming owes not a little 
to a lew thinkers and inventors , and the emulative effect has 
"been responsible for the wide spread of farming knowledge 
and practice The fact rematns that a better combination of 
factors may result from emulating other farmers 

The Complexity of the Farm System Farming would be 
greatly simplified if it always consisted of the growing of a 
single crop, or the undertaking of one single operation Bui 
4S It is, the system is rather complex , hence the combining 
•of the factors on all the various enterprises is still mort 
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complex, especially when this is to be simultaneously done, 
with limited factors at the disposal of the farmer.' The 
problem gets more and more complicated. From another angle, 
the real income of the peasant does not depend on one single 
enterprise : this makes the problem more confusing. Hence his 
income depends on his efficiency in achieving the optimum 
combination, not only of the factors, but also of enterprises 
and to co-ordinate and maintain a high standard and what is 
more important, and more difficult, in the correct proportions 
and at the right times, and in right places and firms. 

Land, Labour, Capital & Management. To re-assess the 
comparative and relative valuations of the factors 
of production in agriculture is instructive. Even if the farmer 
were to get all land, by renting or otherwise, he may 
still not be able to cultivate by the methods of his choosing, 
for he could not be sure of reaping the full advantage of the 
permanent improvement he makes. Seldom free or capable 
of studying the academic and the scientific aspects of his 
business, he goes the traditional way. Infrequently does 
he find himself attending the meetings at which farm 
affairs may be discussed and improvements suggested. His 
horizons are, therefore, very limited and and narrow. Not 
being able to dabble in the marketing organisation nor being 
tjualified to moot out new methods or innovations in his busi- 
ness or technique, he could only gain by means of emulation. 
Similarly, in regard to capital and equipment, the position is 
no better for the lack of capital haunts him. Even if he had 
plenty of money he does not use it in the best manner, incorrect 
utilization is his malady as he is ignorant of the art of 
spending. In managerial ability, he is at a discount, unable to 
man his own show efficiently, or afford a paid manager. The 
problem of combination, though baffling, is tough. 

Summary. This chapter has explored the principles 
underlying combination of agricultural factors. Starting with 
definitions and distinctions between capacity, efficiency and 
productivity, the argument drew pointed attention to their 
role in farm combinations. Productive differential of factors, 
and their combinations were noticed, as also the facts of their 
availability and substitutability, etc. An optimum combina- 
tion was defined- The law of variable proportions was exa- 
mined with detailed reference to factoral combinations, inten- 
sity of cultivation, utilisation of labour and equipment, and 
the inter-substitutability between factors. The whole problem 
was found to revolve around the issue of farming costs : the 
■cost data, its utility in combinations and its role in economic 
change ( the dynamic aspect ) was studied. Further analysis 
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wai focussed on the role of fjted and variable costs, average 
and marginal costs in respect of combinations it ivas discover* 
ed that combined costs play the determining role in designing 
the productive patterns Next was examined the relation of 
costs to output with respect to the size of the production unit 
The practical implication of the principle underlying this 
theory were set in detail in the light of economic and techni- 
cal efficiency, the former having a more comprehensive import. 
The problem of economic utilisation was also attacked and 
found to be relevant to the type and nature of combination 
The use rate of input factors present another problem, followed 
by that of proportioning the factors between different enter- 
prises and operations The farmer's ability to utilise various 
factors of production is limited because of his ignorance he 
cannot get the fullest out of these factors Next was stressed 
the non economic factor of emulation The farmer is influenc 
ed b> the example of other more capable farmers Unable to- 
master the technical details of agrjCulture, he is imitative of 
the leaders in farming The section was rounded off by admit- 
ting that farm resources are inelastic 

Conclusion The problem of combination of factors depends 
on several considerations Firstly, a combination has to en- 
sure that the various grades of different factors are equalised, if 
maximum production is to be attained . they should be of equal 
efficiency and capacity, otherwise the processor ’absorption’ 
would remain defective Secondly, the choice of the factors of 
production must be such as to ensure the optimum combination 
cost comparisons have to be made, and to indivisible factors 
must be adjusted others in order to effect full utilisation 
Thirdly, the law of substitution plays an important part in this 
analysis, for its rule is to equalise marginal productivities-, 
when employing factors of production and combining them 
Fourlkly, this maxim is of application not only to different 
factors, but also to different enterprises Fifthly, the law of 
variable proportions is a restatement of the different laws of 
returns, and serves as a guide to the employment of production 
factors, in view of the special limitations and characteristics of 
agricultural enterprises The law was also examined in the 
light of the intensity of culture, and the substitution effect on 
the farm The next section dealt with the problem of farming 
costs in their bearing on factor comhinatioft, and the conclusion 
reached was that marginal and aierage costs play an important 
part in determining the apportionment of factors in different 
combinations, and these costs point to the optimum input out- 
put ratio Seventhly, the role of the fixed and variable costs 
was observed to point to the adjustment made, when produc- 
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tion was initiated ; this adjustment was favouring fixed costs, 
and determined by them, if the optimum in factoral combina- 
tions was to be reached. Eighthly^ the combination of productive 
factors is a variant of the output aimed at, especially in agri- 
culture, which obeys the law of Diminishing Returns. Ninthly, 
■of the two efiiciencies, the economic and the technical, the for- 
mer is the more comprehensive of the productive efficiencies, 
which matter in agricultural production and have to be reckoned 
with by the vigilant farmer. And lastly, the farmer is mainly 
guided by his practical experience, as also by the emulation of 
•other expert farmer-leaders ; and this is the main thing guiding 
him in practice, and everyday life, regardless of the theories 
propounded by the pundits of agricultural economics. 

The Linkage. Before entering upon the discussion to be launch- 
ed upon in the next chapter, it is proper to avoid confusion of 
thought now, at this stage. In this chapter was examined the 
problem of the combinations of productive factors, but this 
analysis would be complete only when the problem of the size 
of the production unit has been dealt with. It is, therefore, 
proposed to examine in the next chapter, the questions relating 
to the determination of the size of the producing unit in agri- 
culture ; this is with a view to getting a clearer vision of the 
issues raised in this chapter, and also to complete the argument. 
Bearing the conclusions, reached in this chapter, and the princi- 
ples emanating from them, it may be stressed that the issues 
are inter-connected, as also complicated and involved. And the 
one set of issues have to be weighed in the perspective of the 
other set. Before closing this chapter, it may be emphasized 
that the problems relating to the size of the unit of agricultural 
production vitally affect those of the combination of production 
factors, as different combinations would be preferred, with a 
change in the scale of production, which in turn depends on 
the size of the unit of production. Also, size of the unit of 
operation may influence the farmer in the very selection ‘of ,the 
factors of production : capital and equipment may be more 
fruitful on a larger farm than on a tiny plot of land, and, great- 
er investments may, therefore, be made in this respect by the 
farmer-entrepreneur on the farm. Economists are familiar with 
the economies of scale. These economies may be reaped 
in fuller measure, when the size of the unit is larger and’what 
implications, economic, social and agricultural, flow from each 
size would be the subject matter of the next chapter— an impor- 
tant subject. 
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In this chapter, are discussed the problems and the deter* 
minants of the size of farms This particular aspect of analysis. 
It may again be repeated here, is concerned with the combioa* 
tjon of productive factors This problem is also important from 
the point of view of success or failure of the farming system as 
a whole Next coesideration, relevant to the problem in hand, 
IS the economic one , certain farms may be un economic while 
the others economic, and this is determined by the size of farms* 
Again, the problem is also significant from viewpoint of the 
distribution of land and wealth as among the peasants and the 
landlords, t e the distributive aspect Bearing upon the above 
IS the intensity of land hunger among the people All these 
viewpoints are considered in this chapter This discussion 
starts off with an account of the types of farmers in relation 
to their farms Important and relevant questions as the frag- 
mentation and sub division of holdings are also dealt with in 
this introductory section In the next section, determinants of 
of the Sire of the farms are enumerated Various viewpoints 
are brought to bear upon the problem, which is analysed from 
populational, employment and distributive angles In the next 
section, are analysed the problem of the scale of farming , 
detailed examination is made of investment and input 
factors, and the different factors in farming scales are 
assessed la the light ot this duicussioa, the coacept of the 
optimum unit of cultivation (or operation) is developed, in. 
terms of economic factors The unit of farm production is 
adjudged from the organisational standpoint Dynamic 
aspects have not been forgotten for the chapter closes with 
an examination of these , m this last section is traced the 
transition from the present day problems to the probable 
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prospective positions with an eye on the trends in farming 
systems. What the unit of the production from the dynamic- 
point of view would be is the moot topic. 

Farm and Farmers. A discussion of the general pat- 
tern of the producing units raises the first problem, in the 
order of priority, that of the size of holdings and their 
distribution among the farmers. A distinction needs to be made 
as between holdings and farms, though these terms are being 
used interchangeably. This farm is a bigger unit of cultiva- 
tion. This chapter refers to the size of the holding, i.e., the 
size of the producing unit and not of the farm. The holdings 
may be agricultural, or non-agricultural ; this analysis need 
not notice the latter. Reference has, therefore, to be made to 
the types of farms and farmers, for holdings are with respect 
to the types of agriculture. In the first instance, there are 
full-time farmers who include such entrepreneurs as horticultu- 
rists and poultry-farmers, fully engaged in farming and 
dependent upon their holdings ; obviously, the size of the 
holdings means everything to them. Second, there are part* 
time farmers who have some other employment in addition to 
farming, such as trading or contract-work ; still farming is 
their main business and, for them, the size of the holdings is 
of great concern. Third category is the regular spare-time 
farmers for whom the farming pursuit is leisurely; and the size 
of the holding does not matter so much, for they do this work 
to supplement their income, casual farmers are in the fourth 
category; these farmers do not pursue agriculture very seriously, 
but they do need employed managers to carry on the business ; 
they are absentee landholders. Fifth are hobby farmers who are 
not concerned with farming seriously, but regard it as a pas- 
time ; these people may be owners of small farms, for pursuing 
their hobby : and are unconcerned with the size of holdings. 
Next category may be that of the family farmers, for whom, 
the profit motive is not supreme, but the subsistence motive is : 
it is, therefore, that these farmers are affected by the size of 
their holdings, which should be “economical”. And lastly, we- 
have the miscellaneous farmers with experimental farms, attached 
to education and research institutes ; the accommodation types 
and such other types. From this classification a distinction 
needs to be drawn as between farmers who pursue their business 
with a view to making profit and those for whom it is non- 
commercial, the pleasure motive dominating their farming. 
Evidently, analysis deals with the former. 

Size and Distribution, In considering the size and distri- 
bution of holdings, an important fact is that, usually the 
official records keep only an account of cultivated lands and not 
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pastures, forests and grass lands, which strictly speaking, should 
be included jn a survey of holdings. Theoretically speaking, 
these holdings must also be reckoned The investigator 
must also bear in mind the number and the area under 
small and large holdings , that also needs to be taken into 
account in order to know into what size groups a country 
IS divided, before one could assess properly its signifi 
cance Thus the focus should be shifted from the numbers 
of the farmers and their holdings to arable land acreage , this 
provides an insight into the distribution of the agricultural 
land From a study of statistics of holding in an economy, il 
-would be obvious that the concept of average holding is mean- 
ingless, especially if the average is obtained by dividing the 
total acreage by the number of farmers, or even by the number 
of their holdings Such an average would convey a wron}, 
impression in an economy where all types of holdings are 
found As Dr Marshall stressed, the concept o( a representative 
holding may be of some value m this analysis A representative 
holding would be repreientotitw of the firms which supply the 
bulk of agricultural produce It may be slated that while 
this concept is not so meaningful in other sectors (because most 
other enterprises are being fun by a small number of big 
business), it IS useful in agriculture which has retained its com 
petitive and broadbased structure In assessing the position 
of the farming, it is essential that the units be studied from 
the representative point of view Selecting a representative 
holding IS matter ot scientific sampling, in a very extended 
sense of the word 


Suhdtvtsion and Fras»se«toUon Subdivision tends to reduce 
the size while fragmentation scatters them away, and destroys 
their compactness Subdivision and fragmentation arise out 
of the law of inheritance with the result that the holdings 
grow smaller and more dispersed Often this results m the 
uneconomic holdings being cultivated, which in turn, leads to 
lessening efficiency and productivity of the agricultural system 
On the other hand. It IS also claimed that the subdivision of 
holdings brings about wider distribution of holdings among the 
populace, a healthy influence but this holds true of those 
economies which are dominated and characterised by the large 
holdings, and estate farming And in these economies, often 
succession is according to primogeniture, by which only the 
eldest son gets the holding or the estate in tact, without its 
being split up Thus subdivision and fragmentation of the 
holdings IS not good as it pften leads to uneconomic agriculture, 
without in any \vay satisfying the land hunger of the iarmen 
and the landless 
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In fact, in the course of time, a stage comes when farmers give 
up their holdings which are not to provide them even with bare 
subsistence with the result that their holdings are bought by the 
landlords or the better-off type of farmers, thus the bigger fish 
•eat away the smaller. This ultimately leads to an increase of 
tenancyand also to the multiplication of landle ss cultivators. 
And admittedly, the presence of this class in any economy is 
unhealthy for economic growth and development. Inshor, the 
operation of the laws of inheritance and succession resuting 
in the sub-division and fragmentation of holdings is undelsir 
able. 

The Farming Unit. The farming unit is the producing 
unit w’hich has some significance from the economic point of 
view. This problem need not be confuted with the one below, 
here is stressed only the economic significance of the producing 
unit, and below, is enumerated, its determinants. That farming 
unit is suitable which accords with the fuller utilisation of 
machinery and ensures its economy. Right proportions should 
balance a farming unit to other factors of production in order 
that optimum exploitation may be possible. This means that 
the farming and the producing units must have different types of 
farming operations *, in dairy farming, for instance, the unit of 
production need not be the same as in vegetable gardening. 
No generalisation could be made as to the farming unit, which 
may vary with the agricultural operations. The unit of farm- 
ing is what matters from the cultivator’s point of view*, he has 
often to adjust cultivation to its unit. The distribution of the 
farming unit also determines the complexion of agriculture in 
a country, in the case of the small cultivating units farming 
may assume an unprogressive character, as the possibilities of 
the application of mechanisation are remote in this case, while 
in large holdings, mechanised farming could be practised. In 
another respect the unit of farming is significant; the size deter- 
mines the limits set in respect of borrowing money for improv- 
ing farms and agriculture. Thus the unit of production is 
significant from several angles : from the viewpoint of farm 
earnings, from that of the character of farming, from that of 
the mechanisation of the agricultural system, and lastly from 
the standpoint of the organisational structure of individual 
farms. 

Determinants of the Size. There are several circumstances 
which determine the size of the producing units. But mainly, 
these circumstances are examined under two headings; those 
factors which determine the prevailing size of a representative 
farm in a region, and secondly those %vhicb determine 

31 
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the variations in the size of the producing units It 
may, however, be difEcult to suggest a proper and 
suitable size for the farmtog unit as there are many 
variations in this regard and several dynamic factors to 
be taken into account In this section, therefore are analysed 
several factors, the density of population in a certain region, 
the employment opportunities there, the nature of the operat 
ing unit, the distribution of wealth, the historical factors 
and the local determinants of the size of holdings Since this 
discussion is general in character, and not of special colour, 
the analysis is limited to these items only 

Density of Population This is by far the most important 
determinant of the prevailing size of the producing unit in agri- 
culture Evidently, size depends on the number of people 
ir agriculture, and the pressure of population in rural area 
The larger the number engaged in agriculture, the smaller is- 
the size of the holding, other things being equal One of the 
five courses are open, when the size of holding has to be increas- 
ed and number and density of population heavy A country 
must either reduce its population, and follow an effective popula- 
tion policy, or shift them from rural to urban occupations and 
industrial employments, or choose to have more hired labour 
pe- farm, thus permitting a large number of people to be 
reduced to the status of the landless labourer, or evolve some 
other type of farming, by a combination of two or all of these 
alternatives, or introduce some immediate measures for ihe< 
reclamation of land to add to the acreage available for arable 
purposes One noticeable point is that the peasant is influenc- 
ed by the density of population in a country m relation to the 
size of holdings The fact stands that densely populated coun 
tries have a heavier concentration of farming units in the 
smaller sized groups Generally speaking, in primitive and 
embryonic economies, the density of rural population is rather 
high with the result that the size of the holdings is reduced tu 
uneconomic dimensions Other factors also responsible for 
determining the size of unit, are dealt with below 

Employment Opportunities The next important thing is the 
range of employment opportunities, especially in rural areas. 
Farmers and rural peopleare rather home sick and stay at home^ 
Tbi-aT -zA vn.'fh'iff'aA’rA. 

portunities in distant urban areas to which they may have to 
migrate If other employments offering higher wages and better 
working conditions attract a large part of farm labour, pressure 
of population on land may lighten and the size of the unit grow. 
The working force, when drawn away from agricultural en- 
terprises to other regions, permit the farm size to grow In fact» 
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urban earnings are usually higher than rural ; still one finds, es- 
pecially in the backward and the primitive economies, that the 
farmer does not usually take advantage of wider employment 
opportunities in urban areas, stay-at-home because of his stay-at- 
home habits. And the survival rates of farm population are 
higher than of the urbanites. Consequently, even if migra- 
tion takes place urbanwards for better employment opportuni- 
ties and higher wages, the size of farms would tend to be re- 
duced by the operation of the laws of inheritance and succession 
in course of time. And with the rise of urban income, a declin- 
ing percentage of it is spent on food and other farm articles ; 
parity between urban and rural conditions is not easily 
attainable. And then, the increasing use of labour-saving de- 
vices and machines lias also been responsible for unemployment 
in rural and urban areas. Lastly, the rate of migration urban- 
wards is hardly so effective as to reduce the pressure of popula- 
tion in rural areas ; hence, the size of the farm has not grown 
with the widening of employment opportunities in urban areas 
alone. Still, the multiplication of employment opportunities in 
urban areas may be fruitful be as economic e.\pansion is never 
in isolation. And if the process of growth works in towns, it 
may create more employment in villages. An analysis of the 
character of economic forces reveals that in the first instance, 
there is the pull which enables a farmer to leave the farm ; ip 
lean years, more people are pulled to cities, in the hope of earn- 
ing good income there, and the prospects of being able to live 
better : as farmers they are under-employed. This flow is, there- 
fore, mainly occasional, depending on circumstances not of a 
permanent nature, and this by itself could not enlarge the farm 
size. Then, there is the which forces the surplus to seek 
employment in adjacent towns, especially when mechanisation 
takes place or when the size of the holding reduces itself to such 
an uneconomic character that none would benefit by clinging to 
it peasants prefer to become town labourers, instead. This 
prjocess is rather painful, still it may increase the size of the 
holding, incidentally. 

Land Tenures. The next important determinant is land 
tenures, as they influence the size by regulating the “right to the 
use of land” as among the tenants, labourers, croppers, peasants 
and landlords. If all peasants retired in favour of more efficient 
farmers, the size of the holdings may increase considerably as 
more land is transferred to them. Probable it is, that agricul- 
tural output and national income may as well be increased but 
this is a doubtful advantage as against precipitating unemploy- 
ment and its social evils. In general; rented farms are much 
larger than owned and share farms. The farms, that are culti- 
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vated by tenants, are usually large And as tenancy increases, 
so also may the size of holdings, though judged from another 
point of view, the increase of tenancy is not desirable Usually 
peasant proprietorships tend to shrink in their evolutionary 
form But more of this later Noficeable is the fact that 
holdings when cultivated by peasant proprietors are usually 
smaller, while those cultivated by hired labour, but owned by 
the landlords, may be big, and hence economic in their 
character It may be stated that land tanures are changing, so 
their effect on size of holding is dynamic, in consequence 

OperaUng Units Operating units are distinguished from 
agricultural farm In agriculture, the operating unit is 
usually One actually under the plough, and often the unit of 
cultivation for the family This implies that this unit of 
cultivation may vary from family to family if it is to conform 
to the best standards of cultivation The prevailing size may 
be determined by the size of the family But this need not 
hold universally true, because the family is only able to 
determine the size of producing unit when they could afford 
to buy a larger farm, as they expand Still, one thing seems 
clear , the landlord’s estate, too, tends to be split up to conform 
to the size of the operating unit , if the operating unit is 
large, the holding may also be large enough for the operating 
unit But if farm operators are few, the producing units 
may also be small, even if it were originally a big estate 
owned by a big landlord This is what generally happens 
But It 18 possible that there may be exception to this for with 
greater mechanisation, the same small number of operators 
could till a large estate Hired labour is usually more costly 
than the labour supplied by the family Institutional arrange- 
ments, undoubtedly, play a significant role in the determination 
of the operating unit, and they are to be taken into account, 
too But if the farm reaches such a stage of evolution that it 
must engage more hired labourers, there would be a change in 
its size, so as to bring about a fuller exploitation of the 
operating unit An important fact in determining size of the 
farm, in this connection is the extent to which the farmer is 
able to afford the out of-pocket expenses of a cultivation 
programme that he undertakes 

Distribution oj Wealth It u sometimes said that the lack of 
capital is the main determinant of the size of producing unit 
True, that a larger majority of the farmers would cultivate 
a bigger unit if they had the resources and capital to be able 
to buy more land or add to the plots If they had credit 
or borrowings to supplement their own resources they could 
enlarge their holdings But another point is the capacity and 
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the efficiency of the farmers to operate upon large farms. And 
if they lack these they would lose by expanding their business 
or enlarging its size. And it could also be said that most farm 
families do not have accumulated sufficient resources to do so, 
as in the past they did not use their resources, capacity and 
efficiency in the best possible way. This is a cynical view for 
the farmers usually work harder in the face of falling prices. 
It is, therefore, the distribution of the national dividend that 
determines even remotely and indirectly, the size of producing 
unit. But one thing to be reckoned is the enhanced demand 
for land when all farmers prefer to enlarge their unit of 
production ; land prices may become prohibitive for an ordinary 
farmer, so that ultimately very few farmers may succeed in 
their efforts to enlarge their cultivating units. Reasons for the 
persistence of the small unit of farming are keen competition 
and rising land prices so that farmers find it hard to enlarge 
holdings. Even with high capacity and efficiency they 
may not be able to bid high for lands they want, because of 
prohibitive prices. Credit could take the place of cash but 
it is not facile especially in farming. The small farmers, who^ 
actually need it, do not have any good security to offer for the 
same. They are in a vicious circle ; their earnings and profit 
margins are low as their farms are small and their farms re* 
main small because they are not able to buy more land. And 
they are unable to borrow for obvious reasons. Thus in the 
ultimate analysis, the size of the farming unit is ‘^determined by 
the distribution of wealth and national income. 

Historical Factors Day-to-day. Mostly, the sizes of farms 
are not adjusted to the day-to-day situations due to historical 
and evolutionary reasons ; they lag behind economic forces in 
all spheres of economic activity, agriculture being no excep- 
tion. In this field, in particular, the result is that the size of 
the farm which may have been large enough in the past shrinks 
considerably as several historical factors become operative 
in the course of economic development. If the economic units 
are created they could not retain their size. Several other 
forces, e.g. the development of industry may play their part in 
bringing about shrinkage of farms. Similarly, the growth of 
the new towns and the expansion of the existing ones may also 
influence farm dimensions in one direction or another. Land- 
lords may be reduced to the status of peasant-owners, while 
peasants may become tenants and the tenants mere serfs. And 
all this transformation is brought about because of agricultu- 
ral and economic fluctuations. Other factors and forces may 
also operate in a similar direction or in an opposite one. It 
is possible, that the march of time gives a different turn to 
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tliese forces This point need not be laboured, still this dyna> 
mic factor determines the size of the producing unit in the 
course of time 

The Management Factor. Indirectly, but significantly enough 
the factor of management also influences the size of the farming 
unit The fashion in the economic organisation is the dele- 
gation of management In the estates, which are large enough, 
this divorce of functions may take place only because it can 
be afforded and is profitable, too A smaller peasant could 
not go ahead with such a venture he may not be able to afford the 
delegation of the management function to somebody more 
qualified and experienced than himself And diversified 
farms, as pointed out elsewhere, are highly complicated orga- 
nisation, with the result that the farmerentreprencur-labourer 
may not even venture forth to expand his business, for if he 
did, It may be beyond his capacity and efficiency to manage it 
successfully Even if he plans to engage a hired mamger, 
there must be complete understanding and good gr<tsp of his 
business, before it could be entrusted to him Still, the factor of 
management is not a restrictive influence in this direction, 
even though the farm may be treated as a department where the 
management functions have to be reintegrated by a hired mana* 
ger Usually, it is other restrictions limiting the size of the 
farm And then, admittedly iranagement, need not operate 
towards expanding the farms or enlarging their size To this 
must also be added the capacity of machinery and power 
appliances, installed on a farm The size, for which the instal- 
lations have been made is another restrictive influence, for It is 
difficult to expand, proportionately, the mechanical equipment 
and the power resources Farms may be too small to use one 
type of tractor, and too large to use a smaller one , and there 
may not a type which suits the size of the farm Closely relat 
ed to this IS the capacity of the crew workers , it may be diffi- 
cult to find more workers Farmers may like to be as much self- 
sufficient as possible, for experience is that dependence upon 
outside resources in point of labour and power may be slippery 
and also cause harm to them It may, however, be pointed out 
these difficulties are being overcome now 

Economies and Types The last setof forces and factors 
which determine the size of the (arms, relates to economies of 
scale and farming types, to which the size must conform m 
Order to be productively optimum In this connection, it may 
be pointed out that scale is the best which is the best utilized 
jh the production undertaken, and hence best suited Still, 
there are some economies of scale, that could only can be 
realised if the unit is fitted with the capacity of labour and the 
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equipment on the fatm. This is the guiding principle in this 
tnatter. A'lore important are the gains as secured from specia* 
lisation in labour and management, and the improved methods 
of production ; and the larger producing units are likely to reap 
all these advantages. Still, equating the unit of management 
to efficiency and capacity of the factors of production on the 
farm may also be possible on the small farms ; probably that 
is why the large scale is not so widely prevalent in farming, 
as in industry. Varied are the types of .farming. Certain 
products may lend themselves more easily to the adoption of 
the standardised methods of production, or to a fuller utilisa- 
tion of the bigger equipment. In the case of diversified farming, 
for example, the problem may be one of the nature of cropping 
and other agricultural ventures, being adjusted to the size of 
the farming unit, and vice-versa. This point needs to be appre- 
ciated in its proper perspective and no generalisations hurried- 
ly made. The determinants of the farm size, it must be clearly 
understood, are many and several are the forces, operating in 
different directions with varying pulls. In short, the more 
important factors may be listed, such as the employment oppor- 
tunities, the distribution of wealth, and, above all, the histori- 
cal-traditional mores. 

Size and Scale. The size and scale of farming has 
some significance, not only for individual enterprise put also 
for the national economy as a whole. Starting with some 
preliminary consideration into the economics of scale, the 
section underlines the role that input factors play in farming, 
with special reference to the subject in hand. But this 
discussion would be complete only if it is with reference to 
investment units, which also determine the range of beneSt 
that the producing unit may derive from the scale of enter- 
prise. Then would be examined its annual costs for accoun- 
tancy purposes, as providing a basis to assess their relative 
benefits. Next are analysed the pros and cons of the large 
scale V. the small scale farming. The optimum scale of 
farming, (what it should be and how it should be determined) 
follows in its economic significance. This discussion round off 
with an analysis of the scale of farming. 

Economics of Scale. Most farmers are satisfied with the 
size of the farm they have been operating for they get adjusted 
to it. But the economic factors relevant to the scale of farming 
have to be understood. One must be aware when farm work 
can be done faster. This may be because of labour-saving 
machinery increasingly employed on farms. Farms are, there- 
fore, likely to grow large due to the better availability of" 
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equipment Another point relates to the amount of help 
available to the farmer The social changes since the last 
century have been remarkable in economic aspects The 
composition of farm population has been both a cause of the 
<ize of the farms, as also its result* for some changes have bee 
brought about by the different sizes of farms This economic 
\ lew may be summed up by saying that a large size makes 
greater demands upon equipment, and may not be after all a 
self sufficient one, while if it is the small scale, the pertinent 
problem is related to the intensity of the labour use there 
Some economic aspects have been underlined Still, it remain' 
to be added that farm size may not accord with the economic 
aspects , being too large to be manageable and to be of the 
fullest use Another possibility is that the size may be too 
small to be economical Usually arc discussed its two different 
aspects, the large and the small scale, the two extremes, al- 
tliough there may be several intermediate sizes, such as the 
» tiddle uzed farms or the tiny plots, etc 

Input Measure] Next are discussed the input measures 
for without their assessment it may be futile to go deeper 
into analytical aspect The size is usually defined m acres and 
other such prevalent measures of area in the region under 
consideration But such a measure is not without defects 
Farms, like factories, iiave a high turnover of feed and labour 
'ind other variables, and may be unduly large as against others 
What is actually needed is an over all measure of the factors of 
production thnt enter into output, which, it may be observed in 
parenthesis, is the resultant of capacity and efficiency On the 
ordinary cultivation farms, several input measures may be 
combined Poultry farms may be measured in terms of the 
number of layers while different types of the cattle farms in 
terras of productive animal units And the output of the tilling 
types mav be designated info crop and produce bushels Simi* 
larly, man’labour may also be used as an input measure, and 
the scale in terms of productive man work units, also alterna* 
tively spoken of as its labour requirements 

The Investment Units In investments an acceptable measure 
IS available This takes stock of the total investment, on a 
farm This would include the value of all the buildings, the 
livestock, the machines, and the equipment all evaluated in 
terms of money or reduced to capital In other words, it is the 
same as farm capital It may be pointed out that this is a 
better measure of value than gross product for reasons of 
clarity If we were to take the gross product there may be 
difficulties arising out of cropfailures and other disasters, while 
this measure is more or less stable Also, it may give us an 
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idea of the correct farm size, for in certain small-scale farms^ 
there may be over-investment which may mean that the size of 
the farms may look to be large if assessed in this measure. 
Thus the large-scale farms, if under-invested, may appear small 
scale. All calculations of the scale may be upset, if the invest-^ 
ment measure alone were used for comparative purposes. 

Annual Cost Basis. This is an improvement on the above- 
mentioned basis. It is considered as an overall measure,^ 
though complicated and requiring accurate application. Land 
is included on the basis of the interest flits depreciation and 
unkeep; this may provide us with a basis for gauging the scalo 
of the farming enterprise, for the usual concept of the scale is 
with reference to landholding. The other basis, rough measure, 
is the annual cash rental of the farm. Farm machinery, likewise^ 
may be calculated on the basis of the interest and the deprecia- 
tion plus the upkeep. This measure correlates most closely 
with the annual inputs: it reckons total investment or working 
capital, is easier to calculate, and probably the best. Even the 
annual inputs do not allow for an element of management costs- 
for different types of factors in respect of their different inputs. 
One tvord more. It should be evident that all the above sug- 
gested measures are used for making comparisons among farms 
at the same price levels, because in the case of different price 
levels, the same measure could not be used: comparisons would 
be wrong, unless over a period of time, when correction has to- 
be made for the changing prices by index numbers. 

Large-scale Fanning. For reasons of expediency, only the 
two extremes, the large scale and the small scale, should be 
discussed,- The merits of the large scale in the agricultural 
sphere are similar to those obtaining in the realm of industry. 
There arise the commercial, financial, as well as technical and 
managerial benefits. The large-scale farmer has superior 
bargaining power. This is not a mean advantage, for he has- 
often to buy and sell produce and other supplies in bulk. His 
superior bargaining power puts him at an advantage in the 
matter of obtaining credit. From the merchant’s point of view, 
it is more convenient to buy and sell quantities in bulk and for 
this reason he does value his custom with the large-scale farmer. 
Thus there are savings in the matter of iransporl, handling,, 
packing and book-keeping, which may be of a large and signi- 
ficant character. With larger quantities of produce, the farmer 
is able to initiate its grading which is useful in respect of 
marketing. Again, the farmer could also secure economies of 
scale in the financial spliere, and borrow larger sums of money 
at cheaper rates and more easily. This means that he could 
avail of the best opportunity of buying his goods at thfc 
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cheapest rates, tvith his easier financial resources, fioiving fiom 
a better utilisation and fuller exploitation of the machinery 
and the supplies, used in the process of production As the 
size of the farming enterprise enlarges, the ratio of investment 
(of sunk capital) to total costs lowers Thus capittl could be 
invested liberally in farm buildings, fences, roads and ditches 
■which miy be so necessary for more cfilcient farming And then 
the land area occupied by immobile equipment may not remain 
so large as to discourage the farmer from investing his land in 
these capital ventures Thus the fixed overhead expenses arc 
reduced to a lov/ percentage in the sphere of agriculture The 
large scale farmer could also afford to «nstal better and more 
expensive machinery on his farm and employ experts Also 
the mere fact of the large scale invests him with larger profit, 
even if rate per unit of output were low He could, therefore, 
adopt such systems of farming as may yield a low return per 
■unit of output Profitable opportunities arc increasingly avail- 
able on larger farms He could make certain ‘'experiments", 
which the small scale farmer could not afford to do But the 
most significant advantage which the larger scale farmer enjoys 
■over the smaller farmer is that more opportunities exist on 
larger farms sn respect of better exploitation of productive 
factors and expert skill Division of labour could be introduced 
with good results Most of these advantages (above-mentioned) 
however, are of a potential nature and are often neutralised by 
the disadvantages incidental to large scale of farming In the 
first instance are the limitations of the division of labour on 
the farming enterprises (To these reference was made above 
in chapters on labour and operation) The hazards, the incle- 
mencies and the uncertainties of nature prevent a wider appli 
•cation of the division of labour except with grave results All 
his calculations may be upset In agriculture limited possibili- 
ties and potentialities exist in respect of the employment and 
■utilisation of power and equipment, expensive machines may 
not find full time employment either Diversified farming is 
■another handicap Also enlarging the scale of the farming 
enterprise, tends towards extensive farming, which means in- 
creasing the role of land as contrasted with that of capital 
This may neutralise certain advantages of the scale There 
may not be contiguous plots of arable land Again the biologi 
cal nature of farm enterprise is another handicap, only remote 
control IS exercised over plants and animals and many unpre 
dictable and on fhe-spot decisions have to be taken This is not 
possible on the large scale farm And finally, large scale farms 
may have little continuity There is the persistence of family 
farming, a large estate is most likely to get split up, this iacfc 
•of continuity is not conducive to the healthy growth of stable 
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farming in accord with long-range programmes and planning. 
In short, the large-scale has both advantages and disadvant- 
ages. 

Sviall-scale Farvis. Small-scale from is the usual type in agricult 
-ural countries*, in fact, even the large estates get split up. Reasons 
for the tenacity of the small scale have to be underlined. The 
problem is examined not only from the economic angle but also 
from the non-economic one, which in all agricultural calcula- 
tions counts for much. The emphasis in production is on the 
more intimate care and personal attention and this is w'hat 
■distinguishes farm production from the other types of pro- 
duction. The quantitative intensity of the small scale of 
farming enterprises is a fact. The second advantage lies in the 
family labour being more flexible than the hired it can cope 
better with the small scale. Farm work could hardly, be routi- 
nised, hence larger scale may be less productive than the smaller 
•one. Therefore, it is that small scale goes with family farra- 
fng, as the reliance of the family workers on this system is 
•complete; the gain from personal and intimate attention may 
be more than the loss from the inability to use mechanical 
equipment. The rates of output, are measured in terms of 
•crops per acre, or the yield per cattle. Thus, these rates have 
no relation to the scale of farming. There seems to be no 
reason why the scale of farming may predetermine the rates of 
•output. Crop yields do not depend on acreage alone but on 
the quality of the land under cultivation, the type of the seed 
sown, the degree of manuring and the nature of the cultivation 
process. Crops and cattle respond to individual in that the 
yields from productive enterprises could be raised even in small 
scale farming. Smaller farms being more intensively cultivated 
than the larger ones their productivity per unit of cultivation 
may be higher. Also, the smaller scale is better conducive to 
satisfying land hunger, as units of cultivation are small, and 
range of distribution of land very wide. Lastly, small farming 
■units are more efficiently operated because of the greater effici- 
ency of the management factor and better exploitation of farm 
resources. But there is the seamy side of the picture, too. It 
may be noticed that there are certain serious commercial dis- 
advantages The smaller farms are not able to offer regular 
supplies, and in bulk^ to the market, with the result that they 
are at the mercy of the merchant and the dealer. Thus they 
suffer in point of business of selling and buying. It is claimed, 
however, that the disadvantage could be nullified with co-opera- ' 
tive and joint action on the part of the farmers. Growing com- 
petitiveness in farming becomes a serious handicap, which in 
the matter of products selling on non-competitive basis, may 
not operate. Thus the smaller farmer suffers from marketing 
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disadvantages Again it is said, that the small'scale farmers 
have low staying poiver and in the times of depression, they are 
the first to collapse and undergo debts The financial resources 
of the *mall farmer being limited, he is incapable of making any 
experiments as regards progressive practices, as his is the subsist 
ence scale of tillage To these may be added the other points, 
noticed above in favour of large scale of farming Still, it may 
pointed out that the small scale of farming is the first ambitious 
step in the social ladder Ownership must start with the small 
scale, to proi ide him with some training and experience The 
fact remains that thesroall farmerhas survived all attempts to 
swallow him Also, the bulk of the small farmers, though 
concerned with production for market, do not act out of the 
profit motive Secondly, efforts are being made to reduce to a 
minimum (by state action expert advice, and co operatives) the 
disadvantages of small scale 

The Optimum Units This analysis is mainly from the 
economic angle still some extraneous considerations maj enter 
into the discussion From the economic point of view, the opti* 
mum IS an aspect of the combmatton of productive factors, and 
depends on the economic equilibrium Some of the factors of 

f iroduction are indivisible units, with the result that the sue 
optimum) would be determined by the ratios in which the 
divisible and the indivisible factors could be fused in produc* 
tion The farming units should be large enough to fully 
exploit the factors of production, and (mdre particularly), the 
expensive ones amongst them Theoretically speaking, the 
units of land are highly divisible, but this is true only of the 
new lands, available m abundance , but not of those with 
established agriculture Also, the size of the producing unit 
IS generally beyond the control of the ooerator, for neither 
could he increase it hor reduce it except by selling a part of the 
same to another farmer Hence, to all intents and purposes, 
land IS a fixed and an indivisible unit Similarly is labour , 
and seldom does a single farmer manage the show Family 
labour may not fit in with the requirements of his farm Hence 
the optimum size could be one, large enough to provide /«I1 and 
lo/iole lime employment to the farm family of the farmer, or at 
least good living to them Capital has a large variety Some 
form of capital like seed are capable of minute sub division 
which others like machinery are not at all divisible The more 
expensive forms of capita! and equipment are often indivisible 
Hence the optimum unit should give full employment to the 
indivisible forms of capital and equipment, otherwise the over* 
head costs continue to burden the enterprise Usually farmers 
Overcome this difficulty by hiring the expensive equipment or 
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co-operatively owning it. For the employment of the more ex- 
pensive type of machines, they find their holdings too small. 
The above considerations lead to some definiteness about the 
miniinum optimum size which may provide whole-time employ- 
ment to productive factors as also exploit all resources and in- 
vestments to the fullest possible. If this be not possible from 
the point of view of one single farm enterprise, a number of 
them should be so integrated as to give the widest scope for 
their utilisation. Regarding the maximum optimum, one may 
consider the business management aspects. In the case of fami- 
ly farms, the upper point need not be above the capacity of the 
individual farmer and his family. (These farmers vary greatly 
in their individual managerial efficiencies.) But the possibility 
is that the effective size may be enlarged by means of co-opera- 
tive farming. Large-scale farms could have several smaller cul- 
tivation plots. 

Economic Significance. Capacities and efficiencies of diffe- 
rent operating units have a relevance to the problem in hand. 
Management, as far as the farmer is concerned, is rather intan- 
gible and does not permit of measurement in any exactitude. 
Still, management does fit with other productive factors in 
order to derive the best out of the same. In the combination of 
productive factors, the important thing is their utilisation ; 
this raises the question of the size and scale of farming. One 
thing that needs to be appreciated is that no two agricultural 
operations are alike or repetitive. And the other distinctive 
feature is that farm work requires intimate supervision by the 
farmer-entrepreneur. That is why the small scale has persisted. 
Through the economic struggle, farmers raise their efficiency, 
thus eliminating the misfits. While no generalisations could 
be made, the aim should be the attainment of the optimum 
size. There are variations in the optimum size which may not 
be same on all farms. And there arc also technical hindrances 
to expansion of farming business. Making adjustments to this 
size is an issue to be looked at from the economic point of view ; 
the small-scale unit is more significant than the larger one. It 
is a more prevalent size and one that gives the largest amount of 
employment. But the small scale differs from locality to 
locality and from one farmer to another. Glassification from 
another angle may be suggested; subsistence farming, family farm- 
ing, surplus farming and optimum farming. This classifica- 
tion tends to relate the size to the means and the earnings of 
the farmers. Subsistence farming gives only bare subsistence 
while the family farms provide employment also. Surplus farm- 
ing implies some amount of profit, and optimum farming is 
described above and is goal in all cases. 
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The Scale of Faym^g The economic trend should be to- 
wards optimum size, which is difficult to define, nnd differs 
from locale to locale In certain localities, the small farms 
stand at an advantage with respect to the supply and demand 
of produce, and tend to be preferred to the larger ones Second 
ly, It may be that the optimum depends on the number and 
the quality of the labourers openttng farm machinery If Jess 
labour is available, the limits to mechanisation may be reached 
early and the small scale very likely prevail, while if labour 
position be relatively easy, tlie larger scale is probable Also 
the character of the farm enterprise influences the scale, as in 
dwerstfied farming The scale is selected with reference to 
advantages sought out of diversification and its type Usually, 
the larger fai ins may be able to reap greater advantages from 
mechanisation and specialisation than the smaller scale, but 
this IS no general rule either Fourthly, the more intensive the 
system of farming, the larger is likely to be the labour force 
recruited and the greater the quantity of the equipment employ* 
ed by the farmer On the other hand, the more intensive the 
farming system, the more intimate his supervision This means J 
that both the forces are limiting each other with the re*ult 1 
that the size may be fixed somewhere depending on the re«ul i 
tant oi the lufemstcn needs "ind the superps’ory capacity of the 
farmers And then the greater the difference in the skill of the 
master and his men, the larger may be tlte scale. This, gene* 
rally, holds in industry as well as in agriculture If the ’ 
labour force is totally unskilled he mostly concentrates on the 
managerial aspect, and prefers managing things to becoming 
a participant himself He need not be a tiller but a director , 
the smaller scale may then be discarded The larger-sized farms 
prevail mostly in plantations and horticulture, where condi ^ 
tions favouring the larger scale are to be met with 

The Unit of Organisation This section focusses attention 
on the unit of the /arm orgcmso/ion, which may not fit in with 
the farming but matters in all calculations On what const- j 
derations does the unit of organisation depend ? To what 
extent does this unit correspond with that «of farm production ? 
And how does the correspondence between the two lead to the 
optimum being realised on a farm ? All these things have 
toho adjudged in theiF pvopw poFspestive Hers is discussed 
the problem of the organisational impact on the size and scale ‘ 
of the farming enterprise and the utilisation of the mechanical 
appliances Iheemployment possibilities of machinery alone do ‘ 
not matter but also then fullest utilisation In what proper* * 
tjons they should be combined is another aspect of this analysis. 
The social viewpoint, which in agricultural pursuits, is quite ‘ 
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important and outstanding ranges next in the discussion, Ano- 
tiler question is the potential of diffused inanage^ient in agricul- 
tural sphere, with special reference to the problem of equating 
organisation to the scale of farming. This is significant, for 
the simple reason that the organisational aspects are now 
receiving greater attention than ever before, especially in the 
advanced regions, which, at least qualitatively speaking, far 
outweigh the under-developed East and Middle East. 

Difficulties of Analysis. Two sets of units have to be 
equated to one another, the tatit of organisation to the unit of 
production, in order to obtain the best results, The unit of 
production tends to vary with circumstances and ti is not easy to 
fix upon the average unit or the ^'representative" unit in the 
Marshallian sense. In the second place, it is difficult to define 
the unit of organisation, as determined by several factors includ- 
ing the producing unit, and still more so to give its exact size. 
In fact, the optimum unit aims at the fullest exploitation of the 
productive factors. Judged from another angle, the correspond- 
ence of the unit of production to that of organisation is 
another factor in fixing upon the optimum unit. Thus the 
unit of production should be the resultant of organisation and 
output. Other extraneous factors may have to be taken into 
account', the social institutions, the aptitudes of the peasant and 
the rural framework. These may, however, be ignored here 
though they play an important role in farming. Certain other 
“economic factors”, which do not admit of correct measure- 
ment may be ignored too. For instance, the problem of the 
resources of the farmers and the community and their contri- 
bution are other problems. This analysis is of a qualitative 
nature, hence could not be precise in exact measurement, but 
therefore, confines itself to tracing economic-organisational 
tendencies. 

Equipment and Machinery. It would be pertinent to inquire 
into the implication of the application of equipment and 
machinery from the viewpoint of the unit of organisation. 
Their fullest utilisation is a basic prerequisite of the optimum 
size ' and this is true of the unit of production as well as of 
the unit of organisation, for as optimum production aims to 
utilise machinery to the best advantage, the objective of 
- organisation is also the same. Usually, very expensive 
machinery is not used unless the organising ability of the 
manager warrants it and the nature of -prodution demands 
it. Possibly, in the present state of technical knorvledge, 
different sizes of machinery may be available ; still, all the 
sizes may not conform to the production unit. This is where 
management steps in, for the manager has to select machinery 
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suited to production Still, another question is would a 
greater utilisation of machinery and equipment compensate 
for the other disadvantages arising out of the enlarged unit 
■of production. Usually, the application of big mechanical 
appliances is more suited to I'^rgerfarm* rather than to smaller 
•ones It may be restressed, that it is not machinery alone 
that determines the unit of organisation, but machinery, 
labourers , land and equipment, all these shape the unit of 
organisation, which therefore, is a composite unit The lauc 
unit of organisation vanes from place to place, with respect 
to the utilisation of equipment and capital Greater stress is 
laid on the utilisation of machinery, but because it represents 
the largest amount of 5xed and overhead costs Hence is stress* 
•ed the role of machinery, for while other productive factors 
except land could be varied, it is these factors that have to be 
adjusted to machinery, which represents fixed costs of produc* 
non The unit of organisation, judged in the light of this 
analysis is the farm, which man and equipment are able to 
manage efilciently with a view to maximising production In 
this view, the application of human labour is not rigid, but 
the quality and the quantity ot mechanical appliance is given 
Prom the machine point of view, the unit organisation u 
capable of utilising the mechanical appliances to their fullest 
The significance of this lies m the fact that the increase in the 
area of a farm could not be in small increments, but ir 
quantities added to the existing acreage if the economical 
exploitation of machinery is to be ensured The intensity oi 
cultivation should conform to the exploitation of the machine: 
as well 

Right ProporUont Emphasis needs now to be shifted to thi 
question of the right proportion of productive factors In th< 
jiTtl instance, there must be a balance as between the manage 
rial ability and the other factors of production, for an econo 
mic unit of organisation It is not possible to lay down an^ 
rule in this connection, but there are some principles underly 
ing this problem While applying a certain given amount o! 
managerial ab'^ity to land, equipment and labour, the lair; 
of returns have to be taken into consideration, for the aims Oi 
wise management would be to neutralise Diminishing Returns 
if possible Too much managerial activity, invested on i 
small farm, would be mere wastage, for the profits may fail t( 
rise because of its defective absorption by other factors ol 
production On the other hand, too little managerialability, 
on the larger farms, raises expenses incurred on other factor: 
of a production, with the result that profits again fail to raise 
The advice is, therefore, that managerial ability must corres- 
pond with other productive investments in farming enterprises 
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As the number of the composite units (labour and equipment) 
brought under one management is in'creased, the average return 
for unit of investment may tend to fall, a"s also the average net 
profit, but this could also be neutralised by a balanced corres- 
pondence as between managerial ability and other units, and 
profits may again rise. What is feqbired is adjustment between 
managerial ability and other units of production; and any re- 
tarding conditions are not only potent in reducing the ptofifs 
but also increase the cost of agricultural operations of agricul- 
tural commodities and of farm produce. The size of the fai'm 
should, therefore, vary with the intensity of the managerial 
activity. The farmer, then, has greater inducement to invest 
and work. This analysis leads to the conclusion that the farmer 
extends his managerial and organisational activities to the 
point, where the extra or the marginal profit is just able to 
cover his marginal or extra costs of input, or what he consi- 
ders the extra costs of working and managing extra. It is obvi- 
ous, therefore, that there could not be one size of the farm 
which pays best, any attempt to generalise from various statis- 
tical data would only give a view of the existing farming units, 
or at best of representative unit, but not of the optimum size 
both from the organisational and productive points. 

The Social Viewpoints. All farming is to be adjudged not 
merely from the strictly accountancy or economic angle, but 
also from the social viewpoint. Bearing in mind variations in 
the efficiency and the capacity (and therefore, productivity) of 
the individual’ farmers, we may conclude that the management 
of the farms is desirable (frotn the social point of view) by the 
more efficient farmers. If more eflScient manager-farmers alone 
were to manage farms, the obvious results would b6 a better 
utilisation- of labour, equipnient and above all land, the scarcest 
factor, they could manage things better in the present state, but 
also prospectively speaking. But another consideration is that 
what raises the efficiency of management may lower the quality' 
of the labour force under minute management, which may so 
plan things in detail that very little scope is left for indivi- 
dual initiative. And under detailed management, devotion to 
the work, as in small peasants, would be lacking And that is 
exactly why the peasant-owners have been rather successful in 
their own farm enterprises. Certain kinds of farming lend 
themselves more easily to management than others, and in the 
latter types, the stress on good and efficient management would 
be misplaced, too. This means, incidentally, that these farms 
are the least amenable to larger scale agriculture. From the 
social point therefore, the question is^ should individual initia- 
tive have preference over dependence on good management? 

32 
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This IS a tQug^ problem Still, it may be pointed out that the 
answer depends on the relative effeciency of the two, for in 
certain cases it may be personal initiative that may carry the 
day, while in the other cases, it may be the efficiency of the 
management that may have a better way of doing the farming 
chores But before the final verdict, one must point to the 
diffusion of management, as far as the farm enterprises are 
concerned, for that analysts alone could complete the picture 
At this point, however, the social angle does not admit of the 
superiority of the management efficiency over that of personal 
stimuli 

Diffuied Management rarm management is not the -same 
as industrial and commercial management, it is diffused through 
the various details of farm work, but not delegated as the other 
types arc. Under delegated management, the farmer is not 
much concerned with the details of his work, while under 
diffused management, details are not transferred to another 
person, the same manager has to devote himself to them Agricul* 
tureis characterised by diffused loanagemenf, not delegated 
management As the size of a farm enlarges, there is divetiion 
of the farmermanagers’ attention from the details of farm work 
to concentration on general supervision As more and more 
details are delegated to hired managers, labourers and super* 
visors, \> ork is not so well looked after as when the farmer were 
to manage the whole show himself This means that some of 
tile details may even not be attended to by the supervisors who 
may grow slack in this respect, with the result that farming, 
which calls for very detailed and intimate attention, may be 
less efficiently managed it is here that the problems of manage- 
ment have to be tackled with an eye to everyday fluctutations 
and farming trends, hence the necessity of diffused and detailed 
management, and not delegated management Thus the ques- 
tion of the most desirable size of the farms 15 a function of 
efficient management which may be able to exploit the resources 
to the best advantage The manager’s point of view, therefore, 
IS to balance the advantages of more efficient general supervision 
and management against losses in the execution of details of the 
work done with less of personal interest The conclusion appears 
to be that profits may be increased by the extension of manage- 
ment, but that production needs to be maximised as far as pos- 
sible That actions and decisions of farmers are not controlled 
by economic motives alone they are often directed by the social 
and personal satisfactions that the farmers derive from the 
pursuit of agriculture Often is the “loss” compensated by the 
social “gams” from self-directed actiMty The proper size of 
farming is a subject beset with economic, social, personal, 
technical, commercial, and even legal historical factors 
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The Dynamic Aspects. In this section attention is devoted 
to the study of the present trend and the inference therefrom. 
The best farm size is prospectively determined. A consideration 
of the economic and uneconomic holdings is taken up here! 
What distinguishes economic holdings from the uneconomic 
ones ? And then the last question is about the unit of produc- 
tion from the dynamic angle. This subject, though apparently 
narrow in range, is still significantly concerned with the prob- 
lem in hand, for the real study is its dynamic aspect, as the 
systems of agricultural production are fast changing and the 
restilt of the same have to be properly and correctly weighed. 

Present Trends. Current trends could be analysed in the 
light of the measures, suggested above. In the more advanced 
countries there is a shift to an enlargement of the size while 
the trend in the legislative sphere is to its limitation, so as to 
diversify distribution of farms among as large a number of 
tillers as. possible in the countryside and the rural regions. In 
the suburban and the urban areas, the trend is towards smaller 
size and an increase in the number of part-time and residential 
farms. On the whole, the shift is towards larger and bigger 
familysized farms. But the trends may differ from country to 
country though the main trend is to the enlargement of the fami- 
ly-sized farms. But legislation is in the corrective direction, for 
the effort is to widen the distribution of the farm lands, .and 
of wealth and broaden the economic base of the social struc- 
ture. Another trend is also visible, and that is towards group 
and chain farming. These farms do not have the. cultivation 
process under a single owner, but have their ownership diffused 
and vested in a group. The chain system is also designated 
&s integrated farming, its organisation is similar to that of 
the chain stores. A recent development is “factory fafmV’ 
where agricultural production has been much standardised 
as in a factory. But in the embryonic and the backward econo- 
mies, these developments are conspicuous by their total 
absence, for their problem is that of making the size of the 
fai ms uniform. The attempt is, therefore, in tv/o directions, 
one in the direction of splitting up the large estates and 
parcelling them out in family farms, and secondly, to consoli- 
date the uneconomic farms. This leads to other aspects of 
the problem of economic holdings. It may, however, be 
pointed out that the problem in these economies is not a very 
complicated one, at least it does not appear to be so, in view 
of the fact that the aim is ‘ to achieve the best size in most 
countries. 

The Best Size. It is difficult to say categorically what 
the best size of the holdings should be. No optimum size 
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fits in with the variations in local condition, nor does it 
remain the optimum with the passage of time The ‘ best 
size’ IS the one, which is the praetteal optimum for the farmer 
This decision would also depend largely on the way and the 
method that he follows for changing the farm size A plot 
which may (more closely) correspond to his capacity and 
efficiency may be selected by him in preference to the one that 
be owns at that time, or more land may be rented temporarily 
with a view to experimenting in management of larger farms 
Another safer and better method would be to intensify the 
cultivation of land in order to obtain the maximum quantity 
of produce usually secured from a larger farm, this is an 
interim measure, as the farmer would buy another farm jf 
resources permit Probably this is \ihv intensive farming is 
in vogue now, and also diversification of production The 
decision whether or not to enlarge his form is mainly to be 
arrived at in the light of the past data, with regard to output 
and costs , he can plan alternative budgets and then decide 
The only possible mistake is m respect ol his own capacity to 
manage and supervise a large farm, and therefore, it is best to 
discount a little the size arrived at by these calculations Also 
errors in the pre-estimates are easily corrected if the farmer, 
ID the first instance. Only rents additional land, before buying 
It And It may be safely said that the only basis for the far 
tner to decide about the best size is that of this past experience 
on the farm be cultivates On bis present farm, it is advisable 
to expand operations both extensivly and intensively and also 
make them more diversified 

Economic and Uneconomic Holdings It is possible 
that large bolding may be economic in that the full use is 
not being made of the whole of (he land which the tiller 
oftheUoilhas at his disposal This concept of the economic 
holding IS at variance with that in common parlance A word 
of explanation is necessary to this context The economic 
holding need not be confused with the optimum one as in 
its various perspectives Nor does it utilise the resources to 
the best advantage, as in the optimum size The economic 
size would be that which pays the farmer’s way, it does not 
result in any loss to the farmer On the other hand, the 
un economic holding is un economic for the cultivator and 
results in loss to him Mostly, these holdings are small sized 
But this IS not always the case, for the un economic holdings 
may be un economic being too large to be managed efficiently 
Too large a holding he cannot mandge the equipment and the 
labour are wasted away In this context, the fact is that if 
the holding is too large, equipment and labour are over 
worked, resulting in the operation of the law of the diminish- 
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ing returns. The conclusion appears to be that the economic 
and the un*economic character of the holding is not determined 
by size alone, but also by the nature of the farming operation 
and income therefrom. The main test is : does the holding pay 
its way ? And judged from this angle, a holding is styled as 
an economic one. The small tiny plots are often “uneconom 
because they are not remunerative and often result in loss to 
the enterprise ; these holdings are liabilities for the farmer 
and may even eat up his assets. The management, too, helpless 
when his resources are drained by the uneconomic character 
of his holdings. But there is no rule of thumb deciding this 
matter. 

The Unit of Dynamic Production. The farmers to plan 
production have to fix upon the unit of dynamic production 
or the size of the unit in the perspective sense. This would 
surely depend on the character of agriculture, prospectively 
speaking, and the unit, the optimum one in the dynamic 
sense. The modern mechanical appliances are being used in 
the farming system. The implicit assumption is that as the 
farmers grow wiser and more trained and educated, and as 
the states and the planning authorities become more and more 
welfare conscious, the unit of production, dynamically speaking, 
would be the one which conforms to the optimum size. What 
determines the optimum size, also determines the unit of 
dynamic production. Farmers like to expand, but may not be 
able to do so in view of the hindrances to expansion. Whether 
in point of the intensity of culture, or in point of the extensive 
character of enterpiise, there are some bottlenecks in the 
way of expansion and its achievement. In the first instance, 
farm buildings tend to be adapted to the size of the existing 
farms ’, it would be difficult for the farmer to anticipate 
the course of dynamic progress as to be able to raise buildings, 
conforming to the anticipated size. But this is not insuper- 
able, as the possibility of adding more buildings or extending 
them is not ruled out, nor remote. Even in the underdeveloped 
countries, the difficulty of . adding more land without any 
buildings persists, but the advantages to be derived out of them 
get lost without production being at the optimum level; 
either. And then expansion may not take a compact form ; 
this even when the farmer aims at expansion, he may not 
be able to do so, for the simple reason that additional land 
(the most important productive factor of agriculture) may 
not be available, just adjacent- to his old farm. And the 
expense of maintaining two separate farms may neutralise 
the advantages of expanded production. If nothing else, the 
difficulties of management may multiply ', and these are im- 
portant factors in farming success. Another point is that there 
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may have come about such changes in the technical and the 
allied conditions as to make the same farm now economically 
suited to agricultural production But twice as large a farm 
may not be suitable Increase in the other factors of produc 
tion may not be very easily possible, except at more cost per 
Unit of production Because of the utilisation of equipment 
and machinery, the farmer may not be able to reap the fullest 
advantage out of the machinery that he has already in his 
possession Machinery is seldom a divisible unit, hence the 
difficulty of proportionately increasing the mechanical 
appliances with a view to reaping the greatest advantage out 
of the same In the light of all these considerations, it may 
be pointed out that the expansion of the farming unit is a task, 
which IS beset with difficulties, and one that is also hazardous 
The dynamic unit of production is quite difficult to attain, 
in view of the fact that the nature and character of the agricul 
tural enterprises may have changed The problem is very 
complex, indeed 

Nummary To sum up, that the ground covered m the 
chapter, though narrow in its scope, has yet been significant in 
Its contribution to the analysts m hand Starting with classi 
fication of the farmers and their modes of farming, the discus 
Sion related to the distribution and the size of holdings Sub- 
division and fragmentation o( the holdings was discussed next, 
with remedies thereof In the section following this prehmi 
nary one were explored the factors determining the size of the 
holdings In this connection, the density of population was 
considered in the next paragraph But on deeper analysis, it 
was discovered that the employment opportunities and the land 
tenures had an important influence on the size of the holdings 
And then the operating unit must be also m accord with the 
farming and the producing unit The distribution of wealth 
has a bearing on the size of the producing unit Historical 
factors were also dealt with m their proper perspective, for 
they have a determining influence on the size of the holdings, 
The management factor, as bearing the size of the farming units 
was analysed in the next paragraph and the whole sec- 
tion rounded off with an explanation of the various economies 
arising out of the types of farmings in relation to their sizes 
and scales It is not claimed that the study is exhaustive in 
any respect still the mam points were underlined The next 
section ‘Sizes and Scale ’ chose to delineate the mam features 
of this problem First were examined the economies of scale, 
and then the measurement of various factors invested m farm 
business and cultivation Two input measures were suggested, 
the investment measure and the annual cost measure The 
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economic 'aspects of the large-scale and small-scale farming 
were then analysed : the small-scale being the prevalent type 
of farm or organisation. In the light of the controversy between 
the large-scale and the small-scale, was discovered the optimum 
unit of cultivation. The optimum unit is not fixed, it fluctua- 
tes with varying circumstance of different systems of farming. 
The economic significances of the same was brought out. What 
should be the scale of farming, was the next subject discussed. 
Then were thrashed various concepts of the unit of manage- 
ment. How the unit of management and organization varied 
with equipment and machinery was the subject matter of the fol- 
lowing paragraph. Nor was overlooked the social aspect, which 
is important. Diffused management was also underlin- 
ed in its special characteristics applied to agriculture. The dyna- 
mic concept of the size of the farm was defined in this section, 
'with a special emphasis on the present trends. Attention was 
drawn to the ‘best’ size of the farm holding, which the farmer 
may take as practical one for his guidance. The question of the 
economic and the uneconomic holdings was thrashed with a 
vieiv to finding what the economic holding may be, and eliminat- 
ing the uneconomic sizes. The section was concluded with 
a short but explanatory paragraph on the concept of the unit of 
production in agriculture, from the dynamic angle. The unit 
of production is more important from the viewpoint of progress- 
ing agriculture, rather than from the merely static and 
current angles. On the whole, the argument was built up to 
stress the need for the correct and the best size of the farm 
holdings, from the operational, the organisational, the invest- 
ment, and above all, the social views. 

Conclusions. Important conclusions emerge from this 
brief and rapid survey of the problems relating to the 
size of the holdings. In the first instance, a consideration of 
the farming unit led to the conclusion that it was a variant of 
the types and structures of the farming undertaken. The 
larger units were getting smaller by the process of fragmenta- 
tion and subdivision of holdings. In respect to the determina- 
tion of the farming units, it was held that land tenures were 
more significant factors. Other similar ones included histori- 
cal, and social causes. A distinction between the operating 
and the producing unics revealed that the former was also an 
indirect determinant of the size of the latter Regarding size 
and scale, interesting points were raised about the “measure” 
.of the three suggested measures, the investment unit was found 
to be most suited to calculations in hand. An enumeration of 
the economic aspects of the large and the small farms brought 
to light the suitability of the small scale to the prevalent 
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farming systems, because of certain inherent merits. An ''optim- 
um** size could not be precisely hit upon, still it could be said 
with sopie exactitude that it should fully utilise the varied 
resources of production Another noticeable point regards the 
unit of organisation's nearly the same, as the unit of cuUiva 
non, practically speaking TJie difference, if any, concerns only 
the very advanced economic?, where the management functions 
r f the farm have expanded In this context, a distinction was 
drawn between the pure management, the diffused management, 
and the delegated management it was conceded that delega- 
tion of management was not much of a practicability in agricul- 
ture, except on the 'factory” farms , diffused management is 
the usual rule even in the advanced communities In view of 
tins factor alone, the trend is towards the disintegration of the ' 
large estates if not definitely towards the small scale Judging 
from the social standpoint, the small scale is being now favoured 
as the dominant form of cultivation From the dynamic 
aspect, the 'best" size is the one, which accords to the needs, 
thetypes, and the characteristics of the farm operations, practic- 
ally speaking, but nothing definite can be said about the 
unit of dynamic production One important conclusion 
18 that the unit of cultivation may be uneconomic, even if the 
scale of ccultivation is large, with estate farming, being practis- 
ed But the objective of economic policy and agricultural 
planing is to eliminate the uneconomic holdings and if posible, 
attain the optimum or at least the best sire 
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This chapter discusses the main forms of tenancy, the 
“bane” of Agriculture. Tenancy still persists in a large part 
of the world, even though efforts have been made to exter- 
minate it and to raise the status of the tenants equal to that 
of the peasant proprietors. The subject is inexhaustible, still 
here are covered its main economic aspects, relevant to this 
discussion. Certain definitions and explanations of such terms 
as “Land tenures”, “Agricultural relations”, and “Tenants”, 
are followed by brief description of the modern land tenures. 
The copyhold tenures, the leaseholds, profit sharing, share 
renting and cost tenures would be described from the socio- 
economic point of view. The economic aspects of the tenancy 
problem is proposed to be discussed after an appreciation of 
various forms of tenancy and tenures. The reasons why tenancy 
has been on the increase are unravelled in the following 
paragraphs, while the influence of the expansion of the indus- 
tries underlined thereafter. An account of the impact of 
economic instabilities on the numbers of tenants and their 
quality is followed by a study of the effects of defective legisla- 
tion. How alienation of land or the restriction on its transfer 
affect the forms and types of tenancy is analysed in the next 
paragraph. The most important subject relates to Agricul- 
tural and Landlord-tenant relations, to be thrashed in the 
light of community relations, and institutions, and the social 
factors, to name only a few of the more imporant brought to 
bear upon the problem. The chapter would be rounded off 
with a survey of the main problem of the leases and the lessees, 
this is in the form of a review with some suggestions. Special 
attention is devoted to the improvement and the perpetual leases 
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socIaI clASS6Sy have 3lso An indirect bearing upon liie economic 
structure of the village. But it may be pointed out that the 
various relationships in the rural sphere are governed by the 
fact of the possession of land, hence they originate .from land 
tenures, ownership and tenancy. 

Ownership and Ctdtivalion. The cultivation of a plot of 
land does not necessarily mean that it is also owned 
by the tiller. In fact, as often happens, the two may be divorc- 
ed, somebody may own the land and somebody else may culti- 
vate. By “Ownership” is meant the right of the transference 
of land, and the right to sell it away. But, no%vadays, owner- 
ship does not remain unrestricted, law hedges it , the landlord 
could not let his land remain idle, or fallow, as its produce 
influences the national economic trends, direct and indirect. 
Hence, ownership has been restricted in social interests. Again, 
the tenants cannot be ejected at the sweet will of the landlord. 
Often it does happen that ownership and cultivation do not 
go together. And between the owner and the cultivator, seve- 
ral intermediaries may intervene, much to determine agricul- 
ture and its productivity. If ownership and cultivation are 
vested in the same person, there would be incentive to do the 
best, but with intermediaries the incentives fade away. This 
is how the distance between the owners and the cultivators 
weakens motivation in agricultural production. Ownership 
may not involve cultivation and cultivation may not be accom- 
panied by ownership ; the two may be far apart. The gulf bet- 
ween the two determines the character of agriculture and also 
its prospects in the future. 

Landlords and Tenants. In this short paragraph are noticed 
landlords and tenants. Landlords may not be the cultivators of 
the estates which they may own jointly and singly. The land- 
lords may be the absentees who do not even visit their estates 
but are only concerned with their rent ; their interest is only 
in the income they receive ; they are not usually concerned 
with land improvement. Many intermediaries are there bet- 
ween the landlord, the tenants and the actual cultivators. The 
burden on the actual cultivator may be very heavy. There 
may also be the participating landlords, who claim a share 
out of the produce ; their share rises with better harvests. 
But this not all. These landlords would like their land to 
improve, for theirs is not a fleeting interest, but a parmanent 
and living one. In the case of tenants, there are several classi- 
fications, depending on the strength of the right and the 
titles to cultivation rights. 

Modern Land Tenure-:. Occupancy tenants cultivate land as 
matter of right and cannot be .easily ejected, unlike tenants-at- 
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in particular The modern trends also are noticed in she 
last paragraph of this penultimate section 

Explanations This discussion Starts with an intro 
ductory section for the explanations of various terms to 
be recurrently used in this chapter Most terms are borrowed 
from the legal vocabulary, without visualising the legal shades 
of their meanings Land tenures is recurrent m economic htera 
ture, and has to be clearly understood The descriptive survey 
also includes an explanation of such terms as owner- 
ship and tenures It should be borne m mind that the 
terminology is merely descriptive and not analytical The 
term“Land tenure" is used to cover the economic, legal, 
political and social relationships and customs which are 
concerned with the ownership of land Actually, the reference 
is not only to an agricultural problem, but also to one which 
concerns itself with the non farming and the urban interests 
It is rather an intimate subject of land economics, than of 
any other part of 4igricullural Economics But land being the 
most important productive factor in agriculture, this study 
is also important The economic implications of land tenures, 
rather than the social and political ones are stressed, even 
though the various issues are inextricable and could not be 
discussed in isolation In fact, land tenure is more of a 
legal concept rather than social and economic, and hence a 
function of the legal environment rather than the economic 
In this sense Hnd tenures would involve a description of the 
leg'll 'ind the social discussion, without a discussion of the 
bigger theoretical questions of Law and Politics The economic 
implications of the land tenures range so wide that the 
problem does embrace quite a few social and political Issues of 
which one has to take notice, in order to assess the problem in 
Its proper perspective 

Agricultural Relations The term covers the relations as 
betweed the landlord and the tenant These relations are the 
foundations of rural sociology To build the rural society 
and reconstruct it, the b ise is provided by agricultural rela 
tions in the rural sphere Of course, in its broadest sense, the 
term, agricultural relations should not only cover such rela 
tions a' subsist between the landlord and the tenant but also 
between the creditor and the peasant debtor, between the 
different social classes m the village, and between the officials 
of the villages and the people But the last category of the 
relationships belongs to the administrative, the political sphere, 
and as such excluded from this survey The debtor creditor 
relationships surely have to be included >n the sphere of 
Economicii And the relationships is between the different 
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social classes, have also an indirect bearing upon the economic 
structure of the village. .But it. may be pointed out .that the 
various relationships in the rural sphere are governed by the 
fact of the possession of land, hence they originate .from land, 
tenures, ownership and tenancy. • . . 

Ozoticrship and Cultivation. The cultivation of a plot of 
land does not necessarily mean that it is also owned' 
by the tiller. In fact, as often happens, the two may be divorc- 
ed, somebody may own the land and somebody else may culti- 
vate. By “Ownership” is meant the right of the transference 
of land, and the right to sell it away. But, nowadays, owner- 
ship does not remain unrestricted, law hedges it , the landlord 
could not let his land remain idle, or fallow, as its produce 
influences the national economic trends, direct and indirect. 
Hence, ownership has been restricted in social interests. Again, 
the tenants cannot be ejected at the sweet will of the landlord. 
Often it does happen that ownership and cultivation do not 
go together. And between the owner and the cultivator, seve- 
ral intermediaries may intervene, much to determin; agricul- 
ture and its productivity. If ownership and cultivation are 
vested in the same person, there would be incentive to do the 
best, but with intermediaries the incentives fade away. This 
is how the distance between the owners and the cultivators 
weakens motivation in agricultural production. Ownership 
may not involve cultivation and cultivation may not be accom- 
panied by ownership ; the two may be far apart. The gulf bet- 
ween the two determines the character of agriculture and also 
its prospects in the future. 

Landlords and Tenants. In this short paragraph are noticed 
landlords and tenants. Landlords may not be the cultivators of 
the estates which they may own jointly and singly. The land- 
lords may be the absentees who do not even visit their estates 
but are only concerned with their rent ; their interest is only 
in the income they receive ; they are not usually concerned 
with land improvement. Many intermediaries are there bet- 
ween the landlord, the tenants and the actual cultivators. The 
burden on the actual cultivator may be very heavy. There 
may also be the participating landlords, who claim a share 
out of the produce •, their share rises with better harvests. 
But this not all. These landlords would like their land to 
improve, for theirs is not a fleeting interest, but a parmanent 
and living one. In the case of tenants, there are several classi- 
fications, depending on the strength^ of the right and the 
titles to cultivation rights. 

Modern Land Teriure'. Occupancy tenants cultivate land as 
matter of right and' cannot be .easily ejected, unlike tenants-at- 
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in particular The modern trends also are noticed in she 
last paragraph of this penultimate section 

Explanation! This discussion starts with an intro 
ductory section for the explanations of various terms to 
be recurrently used in this chapter Most terms are borrowed 
from the legal vocabulary, without visualising the legal shades 
of their meanings Land tenures is recurrent in economic htera 
ture, and has to be clearly ui^derstood The descriptive survey 
also includes an explanaiion of such terms as owner* 
ship and tenures It should be borne in mind that the 
terminology is merely descriptive and not nnalytical The 
terra' Land tenure” is used to cover the economic, legal, 
political and social relationships and customs which are 
concerned with the ownership of land Actually, the reference 
is not only to an agricultural problem, but also to one which 
concerns itself with the non farming and the urban interests 
It IS rather an intimate subject of land economics, than of 
any other part of \gricultural Economics But land being the 
most important productive factor in agriculture, this study 
IS 'ilso important The economic implications of land tenures, 
rather than the social and political ones are stressed, even 
though the various issues are inextricable and could not be 
discussed m isolation In fact, land tenure is more of a 
legal concept rather than social and economic, and hence a 
function of the legal environment rather than the economic 
In this sense, land tenures would involve a description of the 
legal and the social discussion, without a discussion of the 
bigger theoretical questions of Law and Politics The economic 
implications of the land tenures range so wide that the 
problem does embrace quite a few social and political issues of 
whicli one has to take notice, in order to assess the problem in 
its proper perspective 

Agricultural Relations The term covers the relations as 
betweed the landlord and the tenant These relations are the 
foundations of rural sociology To build the rural society 
and reconstruct it, the b ise is provided by agricultural rela 
tions m the rural sphere Of course, in its broadest sense, the 
term, agricultural relations, should not only cover such rela 
tions a! subsist between the landlord and the tenant but also 
between the creditor and the peasant debtor, between the 
different social classes m the village, and between the officials 
of the villages and the people. But the last category of the 
relationships belongs to the administrative, the political sphere, 
and as such excluded from this survey The debtor creditor 
relationships surely have to be included in the sphere of 
Economics And the relationships ,!S between the different 
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social cIasscs, have also an indirect bearing upon the economic 
structure of the village. But it may be pointed out that the 
various relationships in the rural sphere are governed by the 
fact of the possession of land, hence they originate -from land 
tenures, ownership and tenancy. • , 

Ownership and Cultivalion. The cultivation of a plot of 
land does not necessarily mean that it is also owned 
by the tiller. In fact, as often happens, the two may be divorc- 
ed, somebody may own the land and somebody else may culti- 
vate. By “Ownership” is meant the right of the transference 
of land, and the right to sell it away. But, nowadays, owner- 
ship does not remain unrestricted, law hedges it , the landlord 
could not let his land remain idle, or fallow, as its produce 
influences the national economic trends, direct and indirect. 
Hence, ownership has been restricted in social interests. Again, 
the tenants cannot be ejected at the sweet will of the landlord. 
Often it does happen that ownership and cultivation do not 
go together. And between the owner and the cultivator, seve- 
ral intermediaries may intervene, much to determine agricul- 
ture and its productivity. If ownership and cultivation are 
vested in the same person, tliere would be incentive to do the 
best, but with intermediaries the incentives fade away. This 
is how the distance between the owners and the cultivators 
weakens motivation in agricultuial production. Ownership 
may not involve cultivation and cultivation may not be accom- 
panied by ownership ; the two may be far apart. The gulf bet- 
ween the two determines the character of agriculture and also 
its prospects in the future. 

Landlords and Tenants. In this short paragraph are noticed 
landlords and tenants. Landlords may not be the cultivators of 
the estates which they may own jointly and singly. The land- 
lords may be the absentees who do not even visit their estates 
but are only concerned with their rent •, their interest is only 
in the income they receive ', they are not usually concerned 
with land improvement. Many intermediaries are there bet- 
ween the landlord, the tenants and the actual cultivators. The 
burden on the actual cultivator may be very heavy. There 
may also be the participating landlords, who claim a share 
out of the produce ; their share rises with better harvests. 
But this not all. These landlords would like their land to 
improve, for theirs is not a fleeting interest, but a parmanent 
and living one. In the case of tenants, there are several classi- 
fications, depending on the strength of the right and the 
titles to cultivation rights. ' 

Modern Land Tenures. Occupancy tenants cultivate land as 
matter of right and cannot be .easily ejected, unlike tenants-at- 
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Will In this section are underlined the characteristics cf 
modern land tenures, with their historical background, for these 
tenures are derived from the land tenures of the past A brief 
description of the old tenures, eg the copyhold, introduces us 
the present forms such as the cash rents, profits sharing and 
croppers, to name only a few Modern land tenures are very 
complicated and the issues rather confusing, still, this descrip- 
tion IS exhausti\e and relevant to the study in hand Land 
tenures relate to the amount of land titled by an operator^ 
different from the unit of cultivation optimum from the econo- 
mic point of view Below are described the implications of 
various land tenures, with rcferrence to the problem in hand 

Copyhold The copyhold tenure prevailed in England 
being the first to bt introduced there DesCnpti\ cly, this is 
the system of a perpetual right to the use of land, with the 
proviso that certain payment is to be made to the landlord in 
accordance with custom In this connection, attention maybe 
focussed on tVie fact that iVie payments were made to tViemano 
rial lord, and were regulated by customs of the manor The 
tenure was permanent , this fact p-oved to be of benefit to the 
copyholder, who could make improsements in land and also 
reap the adsantages The rent, which was determined by 
the custofns of the manor, was nominal as compared to what 
other tenants had to pay, and what was prevalent elsewhere It 
could be described as nominal tenancy But this system is only 
of historical And academic interest, for it no longer prevails 
anywhere 

Leaseholds This also originated in England; the tenants 
hire land from the landlords on a certain rent The young 
farmer becomes a tenant with the expectation of improving 
his prospects But this must not be interpreted that the tenant 
wants to be an owner of land, he only looks forward to getting 
a bigger and better piece of land The reason is that the British 
tenant being well off, does not think of becoming a landlord 
During the course ot Industrial Revolution, there was also 
brought about a revolution in the methods of farming in 
England this led toan increase in the size of the producing 
and the farming units, to the enclosure of the common lands 
and the rise in the status of landlords, so necessary to the 
development of New Agriculture, which had be financed by 
large sums of money In this revolution the landlord swal 
lowed the small peasant who disappeared completely from the 
scene And to own both Innd and capital required huge resour- 
ces on the part of the landlord who alone could afford the 
investment Hence leaseholds became prevalent as the ordi- 
nary farmer found it more useful to stock his reserves rather 
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than whittle them away in the purch&se of new lands, which 
process became extremely expensive* The farmers stocked 
their resources in the farms instead of purchasing the same, for 
the former course was more beneficial to him and cheaper. The 
position of the tenant is very much secured by Law, under 
Leaseholds. 

Corn Rents. This is another variation. This system was 
devised to meet the complications aaused by the fluctuations 
of prices of agricultural produce. Under these fluctuations, 
both the peasants and the landlords suffered. The tenant 
used to pay a certain amount of cash which was made equival- 
ent to certain fixed amount of corn. The system brought 
•stability out of price chaos prevalent in Scotland, where this 
system was in vogue. This corn rent was figured on the basis 
of what was described there, as the "‘farm prices of the county’ ; 
the sheriff of each county summoned the jury once a year to 
examine certain witnesses and to fix the “fair prices” on their 
testimony, of the different grades of grain. During falling 
price, the system was generally prevalent in that country, 
simply as an insurance against fluctuations. In certain other 
places, too, this system was implanted, but, unhappily, 
failed to gain favour with farmers, landlords and tenants. An 
effective regulator of rents, this adjusted them to prices, both 
in the short and the long run, as agricultural prices were 
stabilised in consequence of the adoption of this system. 

Profit Sharing. Under this system, both the tenants and the 
labourers are paid a share out of profits earned on the farm, in 
addition to the regular wages. The payment of profits in 
addition to their regular wages is made, while alternatively, 
profits may be shared only and no wages paid. It is the litter 
system that is the vogue ; tenants are paid a definite percentage 
out of the proceeds of the year’s earnings. But since, it is 
difficult to assess correctly the year’s profits it has been criticis- 
ed as vague and is now dying out. But the bonus, or the 
addition to regular wages, has an advantage in that it may be 
used as an extra reward of the tenant’s or the labourer’s ability 
and industry. And when wisely administered, this system 
may prove useful to workers and farm produce ; it may mean 
ampler production and less, wastage. But it may be pointed 
out that profit sharing has taken many forms and could be des- 
cribed more as a means rather than a method. 

Share Cropping. This-is not an isolated system by itself, 
but a major type having several variations of-the same genus. 
Share cropping as understood, is'that system under which the 
crops or the farm produce is shared out between the cultivator 
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and the owner on a definite basis Thus the owner takes a cer- 
tain share out of the crop which is produced on the farm 
The tenant js not free to cultivate ctop he pleases for the 
interests of the landlord are also involved in the produce to be 
raised He is not an abscntte-landlord, but an active pirticr 
pant and director of the process of cultivation which, of course, 
IS undertaken by his tenant, but under his cuidance Itsadian* 
tages are obvious, rents are regulated to the total v ilue being 
paid in kind rather than in terms of cash The landlord shares 
with the tenant, the agricultural fluctuations, in respect of 
prices and produce In India, particularly this system persisted 
till very recently, when the British rule introduced money m 
rural economy In the pre-British period, landlords used to get 
a certain share out of the produce on the “rented” farm , he 
shared in the fortunes of his tenant While this was so in the 
private sector, it was also extended to the payment of Land 
Revenue, which was paid to the Stale in kind, and thus auto- 
matically regulated according to price variations 

Share Renitng The tenant has to share with the landlord 
both the expenses and the costs of cultivation, in this type 
of tenancy Tlie system is prevalent in the United States and 
also in India Tins is preferred toother systems because the 
tenants have less cash and cannot pay rent And then from 
the tenant’s standpoint, the risk is also less than it is m pure 
tenancy Many tenants do not have ample resources for cash 
rent*, which may be pitched high From the landlords’ point 
of view, the system is convenient, as they could supervise very 
closely the land they give on share basis, the general manage- 
ment remains in their hands Tins system IS also alternatively 
known as Metayage or Batct (m India) It is usually the choice 
of the crops and the organisation of the held system that is in 
the hands of the landlord He benefits from better crops — the 
result of the joint labour of the landlord and the tenant And 
above all, the collection of rent is easier than in cash tenancy,) 
The share rent also automatically adjusts itself to fluctuating 
prices but not cash rents, which hit either the tenant or the 
landlord But it must be remembered that this system could 
only succeed if the land is under close supervision of the 
landlord, and not left entirely to the whims Of tenants 

Land and Slock Shares Und^r this system, the landlord 
furnishes a part of the livestock or has an interest in the 
In estock employed on the farm This is also a variation of 
share renting In general, the landlord supplies the land, 
the buildings, and the livestock to the peasan who in his 
turn furnishes the farm implements, the machinery and the 
labour which may be required for the farming operations. 
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The livestock may also be owned jointly by the farmer and the 
landlord, but this is not rigid, it depends on the contract, 
between the landlord and the tenant or the custom prevalent' 
in the countryside, I^Iaterials ' for making repairs are supplied 
by the landlord, while the tenant does the repair work; the 
working and maintenance expenditure of the livestock are 
borne by him, while the landlord supplies the same ; the 
other farming expenses, those for the thrashing, silage and 
cutting, are shared equally, while the dairy equipment is also- 
owned jointly. This method is in vogue in the United States, 
An inventory of the stock may be taken at the beginning of 
the tenancy and by the receipts shared by the terms of the- 
agreement or by the customs established in the region as 
also the recurring costs. The proceeds of the farm’s produce 
are shared mutually by the landlord and the tenant as also all 
increments and decrements in the value of joint property. In 
the management of the farm, the landlord participates, for his- 
investment is high and the tenant is usually guided by the 
landlord, for this is to his advantage. This system admittedly 
is to the benefit of both the landlord and the tenant, and is- 
also rather cheap. 

Cflt/i Tenures. This system stands in contrast to share 
tenancy and ensures the payment of cash vin lieu of rent 
payable to the landlord, who being away from the scene- 
of harvesting is too busy to attend to the farming work, and 
contents himself with accepting a certain amount of cash. Cer- 
tain experts are of the opinion that the ftenants work harder 
and therefore contribute substantively to national agriculture. 
Be that as it may, one thing is conceded that the land under 
the plough gets exhausted sooner under cash tenancy than 
under any other system. .Again, the laboureftenant tries to 
get the maximum out of the land and this leads to a confusion 
between the landlord-tenant relations ; for the tenant who 
hires land for one year is keen to secure the highest possible 
profit in that year, with the result that the land is usually 
devoted to the cultivation of exhausting crops, the larger 
profits being secured at the cost of the prospective yields and- 
profits. True, that certain regulations may be imposed on 
tenants, but it should also be remembered that evasion is 
possible as the regulations are much to the annoyance of the 
tenants. Then there also arises the question of compensation 
to the tenants for improvements made b.y them, but this is 
anticipating the argument below. 

Part Oioners. Next are owners, who own land only 
in part. Ownership is joint and every one of the ^partners is 
an owner jointly with others. This form is still in vogue in 
certain countries of the East and the Middle East. The ten- 
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ancy system may be described as joint ownership Land is 
the joint property of the clan or the tribe Some of the joint 
owners are not interested in cultivating land, but others are 
Each has a theoretical share which though definite is not Jocat 
ed nor alienable except to other shareholders and joint pro- 
prietors Cultivating owners are paid wag s for their labour 
while the others simply g€ta share out of the profits of enter- 
prise In addition to the cultivating owners, who get both the 
dividends and wages are also employed other tenants and labou- 
rers on contract This type of tenancy does not raise much 
confusion for most of the tenants are also the owners of land, 
though jointly with others Still the system, an indigenous 
form of co operation is pregnant with problems of tenancy, 
if a number of part owners arc absentee Undlords and sleep- 
ing partners only and not active and cultivating operators 
But seldom does this happen with part owners, m actual 
practice 

Croppert This is another form of share tenancy, but not 
■oS importance la tenaacy probJeais Under jt no capita) :s re- 
quired for the tenant to invest in land The landlord furnishes 
land, tools, and buildings, and may under special circumstan 
ces advance sufficient money to the tenant cultivator for subs 
sistence while the crop is being raised Croppers labour hard 
to produce the crop The division takes on the basis of equal 
ahares while the cropper also receives a free house and some 
times a garden for his family The croppers do not get any 
wages, instead they share the crop Under conditions of keen 
■competition among them the share is less than half In certain 
regions the croppers are also designated as the halves Sometimes 
they are engaged by merchants, who have large farms scatter 
■ed all over the country , hence supervision is not so detailed as 
in other forms of share tenancy, so that he is more or less in 
dependent and autonomous in his work 

Occupying Oxonershtp Under this system the landowner 
IS himself the cultivator of his lands The land tenure is the 
dominant system in most economies and regarded as the best 
Its special virtues emanate from the benefits supposed to be 
incidental on the system of private property Arthur Young 
has been quoted, times out of number, for his observations 
regarding the aphorism that ‘the magic of property turns 
sand into gold Property and its control are vested m the 
same person, whose personal interest, coupfed with his econo 
mic freedom to till his land as he likes, is noticed in this con 
nection Monetary handicaps are there although it could be 
said that the peasant is also to reap the fullest out of the in 
vestments he makes And lastly the fam ly interests make 
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for the lack of continuity in the farming programmes.' There 
may be subdivision and tne fragmentation of the peasant’s 
holdings at his death, with the result that the size may be- 
come uneconomic one •, also the extra large size may not be so 
utilised as to enable the peasant to reap the fullest advantage 
for his subsistence, or to be remuneratii^e to him either. The 
chronic encumbrance and burden ot the mortgage debts on the 
peasant proprietors needs to be reckoned with, as against the 
legislative efforts by the welfare states to improve his 
conditions. 

Economics of Tenancy. In this section are dealt the economic 
aspects of the tenancy problem. In general, it could be said 
that the tenancy has been on the increase, especially during 
the Great Depression. Agricultural instabilities have also 
been working in the same direction. Defective legislation, 
has been responsible to a great extent in bringing about an 
increase of tenancy and creating problems. It is also possible 
that the long-term leases and the annual agreements have been 
effective in complicating issues relating to the question of com- 
pensations and damages. Alienation of land has been a source 
of confusion: at least this has been the experience of the legis- 
lative effort in certain parts of India. The impact of land 
values, which may rise or fall, is also traced in the final para- 
graph of this section. But; before the main issues are raised 
here, a birds-eye-view is essential. 

Revieio of Tenancy. In tenancy, one feature is the divorce, 
both from the legal and economic view-points of ownership 
from cultivation. The landlord usually supplies permanent 
equipment and fixed capital and the peasant working' capital 
and labour necessary for working the farm. This is univer- 
sally true. Systems of tenancy could be grouped from the 
economic point of view on fourfold basis. First’,^ classification 
could be according to various forms of the’payments to be made 
just as in the preceding section. Second, grouping is according 
to the degree of control exercised by .the landlord, so that the 
landlord-tenant relations are comprehended. Included in this 
form of tenancy are the systems of metayage, and share 
tenancy,, in which the landlord does exercise a considerable 
control over farming operations. Legislative efforts have 
been made to regulate the distribution of control and to give 
the peasant-tenant sufficient autonomy in this respect. In case, 
the landlord wants to exercise greater control he must be pre- 
pared to make larger investments in the working and the fixed 
capital. Third are those forms which could be classified accord- 
ing to the length of the agreement, at one extreme are 
tenants-at-will, while at the other are those of a life-long 
duration, the hereditary tenants. And lastly are those which 
may be classified according to the status of the landlord, and 
33 
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implicitly that of the tenant There may be full private or 
complete public ownership of land, or the nationalisation of 
the land too In between there may be several types, with 
partial or corporate control 

The Economtc Angle The economic aspects stress its adian- 
tages and disadvantages In the first instance, most advantages 
are derived from the degree of functional specialisation that te- 
nancy could admit of , the twin functions of adminstering and 
owning the land belongs to the landlord, while those of cultivat- 
ing it and supplying the working capital to the tenant The 
landlord may not be a good peasant, he may be jll equipped 
with modern techniques and farming practices, therefore, tenan* 
cy may be of advantage to him as also to agriculture Regard- 
ing the two functions, land management and farm manage- 
ment, it may be pointed out that while the landlord devotes 
himself to land management, the tenant undertakes farm man- 
agement Thus is brought about some sort of the division of 
labour* with its attendant advantages In the financial sector, 
the money resources investible on a farm are widened, investinent 
fiows both from the landlord and the tenant, both want to make 
a success of this business This has advantages similar to 
those secured from partnerships m the commercial sector And 
then the enterprise has financial elasticity, f6r morfe or less 
could be invested, as and bow circumstances warrant The 'ten- 
ant invests more working capital, if necessary. And the finan- 
cial storms could be weathered in a much better manner than m 
any other form of agricultural enterprise From the organisa- 
tional {fomt of view, the poorer farmers who have requisite abi- 
lity, but lack financial and other resources, are able to farm on 
their own Thus the dormant activities and the abilities of enter- 
prising hnd industrious farmers are discovered by the system of 
tenancy From the purely technical point of view, this provides 
an impetus for the advancement of the technique the landlord, 
if enlightened and capable, is willing to assume and adopt all 
such technique, as may be helpful Progressive landlords may 
provide a stimulus to inventors, they adopt their ideas and inno- 
vations, provided these are useful In fact (and the history of 
the agricultural developments bears ample testimony to this) 
the progressive landlords encouraged the inventors and the tech- 
nicians to venture in the agricultural sciences But there is the 
seamy «ide of the picture, too In the first instance, there is an 
adsence of fair rents , the absentee landlord and his intermedia- 
ries exploit the poor and the helplets farmer-tenants In the 
second place, there is the fixity of tenure, which may also make 
the relations and the status of tenants very rigid, much to social 
detriment Thirdly, there is free sale, which means that undue 
competition is imported into the agricultural sector, especially 
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, in the overpopulated economies, with very invidious results. 
Fourthly there are restrictions imposed on the tenants so as to 
damp all their enthusiasm and initiative in farming, with ad“ 
verse results. And lastly there is the unwillingness of the land- 
lords to fully compensate the tenants for the improvements they 
might have made. 

Increase of Tenancy. Attention may be drawn to the in- 
crease of tenancy in several countries. Peasant proprietors were 
culti%'ators everywhere, but with the passage of time, several 
other factors reduced them to the status of mere tenants. Inter- 
esting as these causes are, they arc instructive from yet another 
viewpoint, that of the ultimate reduction of tenancy : if the 
causes of this increase are known it is possible to take steps to 
eliminate the same. Tenancy is the bane of modern communi- 
ties, though it may not be correct to generalise on this basis 
alone. Still, on the whole, unless, hedged by protective legisla- 
tion, tenancy has been not a very progressive element in modern 
rural world. Efforts are being made to raise the status of the 
tenants to that of cultivating owners. The increase has been 
coincidental with the decline of owning cultivators and the 
rise of landlords. Technical factors have been responsible for 
this as agricultural operations arc rather difficult to carry on 
because of rising costs of adopting new technique. As pointed 
out earlier, the increase of tenancy has been the result of the 
‘New Agriculture’, which came to be established in England 
after the Agrarian and the Industrial Revolutions. The mount- 
ing costs of the marketing of agricultural produce have also 
been responsible for the increase of tenancy. What industries be- 
came established, it was more remunerative to work as indus- 
trial labourers than as agriculturists. In nearly all countries, 
the tenants, as a class are posing a problem to the social and 
the agrarian reformers who may like to raise their statusto that 
of full-fledged occupying owner-cultivators. 

The Industrial Impact. In the first place, the impact of 
industry has also been aggravating the problem of tenancy. 
When the manufacturing industries expanded, they brought 
about fundamental changes in the sphere of agriculture. The 
domestic system of manufacturing was not profitable, the 
cottage industries were uprooted, for no longer could these 
industries stand competition from the mills. Subsidiary lines 
of work were extinguished quite, with the result that the far- 
mers became underemployed, and looked to other avenues of 
employment. Finding their own tillage unprofitable, they be- 
came overindebted and sold away their lands (the land prices 
also rose at the same time) and became tenants. This has been 
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not only true of India, but also of all other countries where 
(he impact of the industrial revolution has worked in the same 
direction On the other hand, those who grew richer, because 
of the spread of industry and its remunerativencss, desired to 
own estates, probably to add another string to the bow, with 
the result that these potential purchasers of land, raised land 
prices and bought out the cultivating*owners Men of new 
wealth began purchasing tbe smaller peasants, for whom agri* 
culture had become an unprofitable pursuit Hence it was more 
profitable to work as a tenant for somebody else rather than 
work independently, and face tbe hazards of the agriculture 

Depresuott! Sc InttahthUes Fluctuations in the agricultural 
sphere have also broken many cultivators who succumb to the 
status of the tenants A discrepancy between the rate of in 
tercst which the farmers pay on borrowed capital, and the net 
return they get from land, compels them to give up their efforts 
to cultivate the land and avoid suffering a loss They prefer 
CO become tenants, instead Agricultural depressions and ins' 
labilities also tend to work in the same direction The peasantsi 
are forced to become tenants, as the depressions reduce their 
income very considerably Planning is impossible, for all the 
pre*calculation8 are upsets And further disintegration of the 
holdings accelerates this process Forced sales become more and 
more frequent, for the unttof production is uneconomical, too 
It IS common knowledge that agricultural costs lag behind the 
agricultural prices When prices register a fall, as they would 
during a depression, the costs do not, with the result that 
agriculture is rendered an unremunerative pursuit One more 
factor also operates, namely, that the farmer is not able to re* 
duce bis living expenses, with tbe result that he lives out of 
his means, which meanwhile shrink beyond recognition For 
the debts (hat he negotiates, he has to pledge his own lands, 
and this results m hi? inability to recover it and redeem it He 
IS reduced to the status of a tenant, in the bargain Falling 
prices thus ruin the owning cultivators, who find themselves 
heavily m debt Suffice it to say that the rising indebtedness 
smothers the peasant proprietor and reduces him to the status' 
of ihe tenant All these encumbrances affect the poor tiller 
very adversely with tbe result that the tenancy spreads like wild 
fire In the urban sector, unless restricted by the alienation of 
land acts, the craze for the accumulation of wealth and proper- 
ty leads several townsmen to have larger amounts of property 
in rural areas This hits the peasant proprietors who fall tp 
the status of tenants 

Defecuve Ltgtslaiton Tenancy legislation could bring 
about an extinction of tenancy, or at least uplift tenants. But 
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if legislation is defective, it becomes an instrument for the in- 
crease of tenants and also worsens their conditions. In India, 
for instance, defective legislation has been responsible for 
worsening the conditions of tenants and multiplying their 
numbers; as in the depression period. By restricting the sale of 
land, only to the agriculturists, the state only restricted the 
market for the landlords to purchase lands. The peasant 
proprietors, driven by hard circumstances, sold their lands to 
those landlords who, in this respect at least, enjoyed a mono- 
polistic position, and bought land at low prices. Debt legisla- 
tion too acted in the same direction, for with the restriction 
of credit farmers (demand for funds was inelastic and no other 
source ^f borrowings left to them), the peasant was hard press- 
ed to sell away his land and became a poor tenant instead. 
Similarly, marketing legislation, by imposing very many restric- 
tions on the marketing procedure, presumbaly with a view to 
rescuing the peasant from the clutches of the Baniya only 
exposed him to open competition, much to his detriment of his 
urgent need to convert his produce into cash, forced him to by- 
pass the law and accept whatever price he could get. More often 
than not, he was not successful in this vepture and commodi- 
ties had to be sold at rock-bottom prices which, being unremu- 
nerative, did not cover even his expenses of production. Dis- 
gusted, the peasant became a tenant, being unable any longer 
to face falling prices. In this context, defective (and short- 
sighted) legislation is a potent factor in multiplying tenantry, 
and also worsening their lot. Most tenancy legislation has 
aimed at the uplift of the tenant-cultivator, by ensuring him 
the status of occupancy tenants, so that he could not be turned 
out. But in actual practice, the tenant remains where he was, 
and the landlords do not let his status be raised, they keep him 
tied down to the lowest position. Defective legislation worsnes 
his lot. 

Long-Term Leases. In this matter, attention needs to be diverted 
to the long-term lease, which provided an attractive to tenants. 
The hard-pressed peasants, forced by circumstances sell their 
lands. In effect, they remain on the same plot having executed 
a long-term agreement with the landlord, who, being not con- 
versant and familiar with condition of land, prefers to receiving 
his rent and conveniently retain his ownership. The peasants 
are tempted by easy terms of the agreement, which often covers 
a very long period of time; they prefer to become tenants 
instead of always fighting .the hazards of agriculture. Later on, 
with the passage of time, when the landlords become familiar 
with the conditions of land and its environments, and the type 
of cultivation there, and when more tenants in the locality offer 
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iheir services, and competion grows, the terms are made stricter 
and the period of the lease shortened And ultimately, this 
occupancy tenant becomes a mere tenant at will, (who could be 
ejected whenever the landlord hked), with his terms of lease 
shortened to an annual basis Thus the peasant became a 
tenant through this process, first he falls into the trap of long* 
term leases and later on being unable to rise financially or 
materially or socially, he sinks deeper and deeper into the 
morass of tenancy, from which he IS unable to get out even at 

later stage From ownership to tenancy is a far cry, but the 
bait of the long-term leases tempts the distressed peasant pro- 
prietor Though a procedural factor, and not the causative 
one, yet it accelerates the whole process and turns peasant 
proprietors into a tenant Thus there are two well-marked 
stages the hrst one that of the peasant becoming the annual 
lease holder and subsequently a tenant-at-wilI And if the Icgis 
lation did intervene, the process was accelerated, for the land- 
lord would never like the tenant to rise to the status of an 
owner 

Damaget and Comfensaltont Next arises the question of 
damages and compensation, which must also be discussed here 
in Its bearing on the issues of tenancy, especially when the 
tenant wants to rise to the status of owner once again Having 
made certain improvements in the land, and sunk some capita], 
be wants to rise to the status of an owner and/or be compensat 
ed for improvements, he has made in the land, but dispute 
arises in regard to the evaluation of the improvements, and the 
poor tenant may be forced to stay on the land, if only to reap 
the fullest fruifs of his improvements True, that some legis- 
lation may be enacted for compensating the tenants, but the 
legal procedure is often complicated, and one that needs money 
and expenses to be brought into motion , this the peasant can- 
not afford due to the lack of financial means Thus the peasant 
tenant has to be glued down to the land as a tenant He is 
at the mercy of the landlord, who in his own interests, does 
not let him be released from bondage The landlord also can 
present him with a counter bill for the damages to his land, 
equipment and stock during his term as a tenant, this becomes an 
insoluble problem for the peasant who kas, therefore, to sub- 
mlt to the will of the landlord, or pay damages in order to buy 
a rise in status, of which he may not be sure after all Hence, 
the peasant remains where he w, with the result that his status 
does not improve This »s another factor aggravating bis 
serfdom Legal help, (even though the laws are there) is too 
costly to be secured by the helpless tenant, who ts unsure of 
any other results, emanating therefrom, except bitterness 
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Alienation of Land. This factor has accentxinted the prob- 
lems of the tenant. The alienation of land means its transfer, 
the ownership of land is transferred from the peasant to .the 
landlord. If absolutely restricted, it may stem the rising tide 
of tenancy, for the peasant unable to sell away the land, would 
have to remain peasant always. But the alienation of land has 
been going up, unrestricted. Consequently, the growth of 
tenancy has been rather pronounced. And whereas in India the 
alienation of land was restricted, it was for the the “non-agri- 
cultural castes, with the result that the land prices remained 
low, and the bigger landlords have been eating away the smal- 
ler fish. And then the bcnami transactions have also been 
taking place. Non-agriculturists have been becoming owners 
of land, by proxy, tints by-passing the legal framework. This 
has been sad, indeed, but in the face of the modern ideas of 
equality and liberty, as prevalent in modern democracies it is 
rather difficult to discriminate as between “agriculturists” and 
* non^agriculturists’ as also against intending pruchasers of 
land. The fact stands that the sale and the transference of 
land has been proceeding apace and in an unrestricted fashion 
too, and this fact alone has been causative of the increase 
and multiplication of tenancy. The example of India is a 
typically representative case. 

Land Values, Rise in land values is responsible for increasing 
the number of tenants. How in actual life did this come about, 
may be illuminating study. Some of the factors have been noted 
above; the craze of the new rich to acquire land in the country- 
side, and the modern enclosure movement. To these may be 
added the efforts of the landlords to enlarge their existing 
estates in order to exploit fully the new modern techniques. 
Other contributory causes may be noticed. The tremendous 
growth of towns intensified the demand for more and more 
land, for the purpose of construction; the expansion 
of towns was also to the same effect. This trend in urbanisa- 
tion persists, with the result that land values are still rising. 
The expansion of industries and their location in the rural 
areas, was in no mean fashion responsible for the keen demand 
for rural land for industry, with the consequential rise in prices 
of land. Also the expanding means of transport and com- 
munication requira more land for the layout of roads, railways 
and airfields. Again, the recent multiplication of the recrea- 
tional facilities, with the attendant increase in the number 
of parks, playgrounds, and gardens, etc., has also led to a 
phenomenal • extension in the demand for land. The pace of 
reclamation has failed to keep in step with all these develop- 
ments with obvious consequence. Acquisition of lands and farms 
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by the State, for experimental and demonstration purposes, 
provide another clue to the mounting land prices Added to 
these are the improving income standards, due to a wider 
employment offered to a larger number , this wider spread of 
income distribution has been, by itself, potent enough to raise, 
land prices 

7 be Inference Forces working for the increase ol tenancy 
have been many and various Tenancy, if applied for the right 
purpose and in the correct manner, may add to social good, 
otherwise It might be detrimental to the interest of both the 
tenants and the society Human nature being what it is, tenancy 
is apt to prove harmful to social progress, in spite of theoreti- 
cal advantages it is supposed to possess 1 he most important 
causative factor is economic progress, industrial and agrarian 
revolutions But other causes must not be ignored, either 
Accentuating factors have been the depressions and the instab- 
lities of agriculture, and the defective land and agrarian legisla- 
tion But there are certain other factors, responsible lor gluing 
the peasant tenant to ins status these include long-term leases, 
and the damages and compensations, attendant upon tillage 
Assessing their relative imoortance. it must be conceded that 
the causative forces have been responsible for the institution 
of tenancy, but so imperceptibly have these forces acted on 
the social and the economic background that it was not possible 
to counter them, wlien they were at work 

Agricultural Jiela'iont This subject is connected with the 
one in hand And u is proper to discuss the various aspects if 
the agricultunl relations as they emerge from the changing 
land tenures The question may be raised if agricultural rela- 
tions are wholly dependent upon the complexion of land tenures 
It may be stated that it is not the land tenures alone that deter- 
mine agricultural relations, but also the debtor-creditor rela- 
tions, and the social structure in the village community But 
one thing that is apt to be forgotten is that the status and the 
position in the rural areas, is often coincidental with the posses- 
sion of land. The landowner has a higher status in the rural 
heirarchy The status of the tenant is low, for the land is not 
his, the status ot the landless labourer is lower still, for he does 
not have even a piece of land to till It is in this context, that 
agricultural relations emanate from the facts of ownership and 
tenancy TViis is an important factor in ruraf socioiVgy arref 
has to be reckon*d with in any analysis concerned with rural 
economy and agriculture In this section are viewed agricul- 
tural relations from several angles How do the relations trans- 
form themselves in the light of improvements, made in the con- 
diiions of tenancy ? How do the community institutions have 
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bearing upon the type and nature of these relations ? Th& 
questions of status and standard of living do also affect" agri- 
cultural relations, and must be noticed in this connection. The 
emphasis would then shift to the landlord relations, and the 
personal adjustments made by the tenant and the landlord. In 
this connection, would arise the issue of the division of rights 
in the social setting. The twin questions of improving the status 
of the tenants and of reducing tenancy would also be thrashed 
in the light of the above considerations. 

Tenancy and Jmprovcinents. A conscientious tenant would 
devote his whole heart to land, that he cultivates, and would 
be able to do better than the other landlords and tenants. This 
means the landlord tenant relations would be much improved. 
But these relations would tend to deteriorate, under share 
cropping its variation or an allied system. The tenant, who 
is able to produce more out of the same piece of land, can also 
give more to the landlord ; this would definitely mean good 
relations. In this connection, the virtues of honesty and effi- 
ciency should be amply possessed by the cultivating-tenant, 
otherwise he would strain these relations. On the other hand, 
if the landlord is a non-participant, and does not care for the 
land, nor for its productivity and has a number of intermedia- 
ries between him and the tenant, the relations could not be 
on an even keel. And if, furthermore the landlord is hesitant to 
make improvements in land, being content to get his pound of 
flesh, his relations with an ambitious tenant trying to get the 
best out of the land, would also be very much strained. The aims 
and objectives of both the tenant and the landlord must be iden- 
tically the same, or their relations would be disturbed. The 
tenant, in order to get the best out of the land, makes improve- 
ments for which he is not compensated by the landlord, 
the relations are strained. This is an unfortunate fact, but 
usual in the daily routine of farming. In case, the tenant wants 
to leave the land in disgust, but is recognised as efficient, and 
able to raise the productivity of the land and maintain it well, 
a selfish and evil-minded landlord may raise all sorts of hurd- 
les in his way to raising his status to that of the peasant P^ro- 
prietor, he may present him with counterbill for damages. 

Community Institutions. If the institutions in a village 
are such as require the landlord to deal with his tenants in a 
mild manner and in a humane spirit, the relations need not 
go bad, but with the weakening of these local rural institutions, 
and with the spirit of individualism pervading the countryside, 
the relations as between the landlord and his tenant would 
deteriorate. In India, for instance, the rural community 
was quite powerful in the pre-British days, with the result 
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that the tenant was protected against exploitation by the 
landlord The community could take action against the 
tyrants, but with the advant of the Britishers and their non 
recognition of the village paochayat as an instrument of law, 
this institution decayed and decomposed, thus the only restne 
tion on the landlords was removed by the emaciation of local 
institutions, and he began to tyrannise over the hapless 
tenants Another aspect is that the community institutions also 
make It compulsory for the tenant to perform Jus obligations 
and duties well, on pain of excommunication from the village 
fold, this was regulatory of the tenants* duties And then 
the day to day disputes need not be taken to law, they were 
settled by the persons who knew intimately the local conditions 
and were always locally available This meant that the 
disputes were amicably settled away s consequently, the diRe 
fences did not mount up to the explosive point Thus village 
autonomy, in this respect, did not let agricultural relations 
worsen and explode Thus community institution also assu*-cd 
to the tenant continuity and permanence of tenure (a perraa' 
nent s^ay on land) and security of livelihood Assured of 
these, the tenant was less likely to misbehave Smooth rela* 
tions on both sides were ensured In the rigid social structure, 
everybody’s place was already predetermimed, it could not 
be influenced by one person being a landlord and the other a 
tenant this fact served as a restrictive influence on the social 
relations and regulated them Thus community institutions, 
as long as they were powerful, could keep the social relations 
on an even keel and did no suffer them to be disturbed m any 
manner But with the introduction of modern institutions 
for the dispensation of justice, the local communities m the 
village did weaken quite much 

Standard and Status These considerations influence agri 
cultural relations Tenant’s status and his social standing are 
determined by the nature and character of agricultural rela- 
tions If the lease is of a long term and provides greater 
freedom to the tenant there is less interference from the land 
lord, agricultural relations are happy In short term leases, some 
loopholes might be left for the ignorant and simple tenant 
who may be upset by a certain adverse interpretation by the 
landlord, agricultural relations would be unhappy and strained 
Thus the contract and the frequency With which it is renewed 
also shaped agricultural relations And then tenancy is respon- 
sible for their nature and type Hereditary tenants would 
not be disturbed as much as others for their status is fixed and 
honoured by ge’nerations of landlords and tenants and also by" 
law Similarly, the occupancy tenants, who could not only 
be earily ejected and whose rents could not be enhanced cither, 
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enjoy special status and privileges} recognised by law and the 
landlords. In this case, too, the relations as between the 
landlords and- the tenants are usually frictionless, for their 
regulation and the terms of the agreement are generally speak- 
ing based on custom and tradition. It the case of the tenants- 
at-will, however, agricultural relations tend to be strained, for 
they do not enjoy the protection of law but are at the mercy 
of the landlord; consequently trouble -rises whenever they fail 
to fulfil the pressing obligations of the contract they executed. 
Thus status as enjoined by the terms of the contract regulates 
agricultural relations. Another point is the tenant’s standard 
of living, if living standards are high, tenants would not brook 
any interference from the landlords, nor would they tolerate 
undue and unpleasant treatment from him; they might even 
go to law to defend their status and rights and the landlords, 
hesitant to do anything which might strain the relations as 
betiveen them. 

Landlord Altitudes. Much has been said above to arouse 
-the suspicion that the landlord is usually the person who 
■strains the agricultural relations-, by his unsympathetic and 
inhuman attitudes to the tenants. But enlightened and humane 
landlords might avoid relations getting strained. Also the 
peasant-tenant might also by his wrongful attitude strain 
his relations with his landlord. Admitting for the sake of the 
argument, that the tiller adopts a wrong attitude, the fact 
remains that the resources of the tenant as compared with 
those of the landlord are meagre, hence, he dare not displease 
the landlord by adopting a wrongful attitude. Even if he fails 
to fulfil the terms of the contract, the landlord has always 
recourse to taking corrective action against him, so that this 
.attitude may not pay him, and he would rather not adopt it, 
•for if he did, things may be hot for him, both on the farm 
and in the village. Thus it is the attitude of the landlord 
that counts for much. In case, the landlord bears a good 
-attitude to the tenant, and is ready to advance money to him 
and help him in difficulties, things need not take an ugly turn 
and the relations remain happy and healthy. But, if on the 
-other hand, his attitude is not helpful, but very inimical to 
the interests of the tenant, the relations could not be for long 
happy; they are foredoomed and destined to be wrong. An' 
■other point is that with a progressive tenant, the relation.^ 
often remain on an even keel, for he might adjust himself to 
the landlord, and his idiocyncracies 

Personal Adjustment. Another factor of a similar character 
is the amount of personal adjustment which could be made as 
hetween the landlord and the tenant. This m eans that if the 
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two do not have the inflextbiiity of mind and attitude, they 
would be on cordial relations, but not otherwise This is an 
elementary principle of human relationships whether in in- 
dustry, commerct or agriculture It may readily be conceded 
that attitudes towards humans relate and determine the nature 
of agricultural relations , this need not be proved, being self- 
evident and obvious But it is also the attitude toward work, 
duties, obligations, and privileges that counts, for if this atti- 
tude IS of a superficially casual nature, the result may be dis- 
astrous surely human relationships would deteriorate, worsen- 
ing the agricultural relations as between the cultivator-tenants 
and the landlord-owners This point need not be laboured 
further, for apparently agricultural relations are shaped by the 
attitudes of the tillers tenants on the one hand, and the land- 
lords on the other But important thing is the adjustment made 
to the environments in which they are mutually rubbing should- 
ters with each other Personal adjustments determine thenature 
ofagricultural relationships m the rural sector In this regard 
It may be pointed out that normally the peasant does not like 
to move far away from the land he cultivates, for man is the 
most unwilling to leave his environment, once he has become 
adjusted and accustomed to it 

DiwJion 0/ HigkU The division of the rights as between 
the landlord and the tenant is an important regulator of agri- 
cultural relations Once the rights and (incidentally) the pri- 
vileges have been defined, mutual good relat ons are assured. 
But in the state of uncertainty, the confusion spreads with the 
consequence that the infection pollutes the village set-up The 
contract defines the division of rights and determines crudely 
the nature of the agricultural relations If the division of 
rights, whether defined or conventional gives greater privile- 
ges to the landlord, at the expense of the tenant, there would be 
trouble in the rural s-ctor But if the division of rights is 
based on justice and equity relations do not get strained And 
the lease, the terms and the manner of the payments must be 
clearly defined to avoid loopholes, while on the part of the 
tenant, there must be the guarantee that the rent is paid The 
agreement must be enforced, and provision made for alterna- 
tive arrangements, in case either party fails to carry out its 
terms And the lease must be not so rigid, as to be wearisome 
to both the parties or either of them, on the other hand, it 
should be such as to provide for all foreseeable eventualities , 
provisions for renewals and termination of the contract are also 
among the most important of the division of rights 

Sonal Factor: The part played by the social factors in agricul- 
tural relations need to be considered to assess correctly their nature 
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and the character. The social fabric of the village and also its 
strength, as against other forces is of paramount importance. 
It may be pointed out that this factor shapes social relations ; 
and in this context, agricultural relations are also a variety of 
social relations. Social factors determine the pattern of the 
social aspects of agricultural relations. In a caste-ridden 
society, such as in India, social relations are pre-determined, 
■with the result that agricultural relations follow the same pat- 
tern approximately. If the caste and the communal relation- 
ships are smooth and happy, agricultural relations are also 
happy, but if inter-caste and the inter-communal relations 
are not happy or smooth, agricultural' relations get frictional. 
India could afford several examples where communal and inter- 
religious relations were happy and the agricultural relations 
too, were riot strained; while during the days of the communal 
riots, the agricultural scene was surcharged with misfortunes, 
and mishaps. 

Uplifting Tenants. How to improve the lot of the tenants? 
There are mainly two agencies for this purpose. Landlords 
■could take steps to uplift the tenants, and also the State. With 
a good gesture from the landlords, agricultural relations may 
considerably improve, while if the State intervenes, the 
efforts of ■ the ■' landlords are usually, directed to bypass and 
evade laws, whose implementation may impose some financial 
burden on them ; the result would be that agricultural rela- 
tions remain’ unhappy. ■ It has been the experience of agrarian 
legislation that with the intervention of • the state in the rural 
Sphere, agricultural relations take an unhappy turn and become 
strained;- - In case, the landlords assume a correct attitude to 
improving- the lot of the peasant, there result improved agricul- 
tural relations, for no peasant disregards this gesture of good 
•will'from the landlords, while if the state assumed on itself 
tbe burden’ of correcting the landlord and guarding the interest 
of' the tenants, there may be trouble for both, in that'mutual 
goodwill is shaken. 

' ' Riducing Tenancy. Difficult is. this problem for the agri- 

cultural reformer and the economist to tackle. Still there 
is the desirability of eliminating the institution of tenancy. 
Its evils weigh heavily on the body-politic and also strain 
social structure especially in rural areas. In the light of these, 
considerations it is desired ' to bring an end to the institution 
of tenancy arid to raise each farmer to the status, that he 
rightly deserves, the status of own cultivator. In this regard 
there is confusion of thought, for with the greater intervention 
in economic affairs there is often greater dependence bn the 
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State for help The State could by nationalisation of land, 
convert the private tenants into ;puMic and tlaU tenants But 
if redistribution of land were effected there would be this 
difference that tenants can •become cultivators and owners 
Another point is that the reduction of tenancy depends on 
the size of the producing unit and the total land that is 
available for ‘ tenants 

Tenancy and Economy The increase of tenancy has been 
due to several causes Agricultural relations depend on the 
actual working of the institution of tenancy Though a form 
of the tenancy and its outcome, these relations are shaped by 
the forces that operate in the rural sector A wide variety of 
circumstances are responsible for the formation and the 
crystallisation of agricultural relations The character and 
origin of the improvements affected both in the agricultural 
system and the lot of the tenants determines to a great extent 
the nature of the rural relations The other important and 
notable determinants and influences include community institu- 
tions, the status of different classes in the village, rural 
attitudes and the types of the division of rights as between the 
tenant and the landlord The argument is that the institution 
of tenancy is the seamy side of the village society and 
needs to be eliminated, if possible, or least, the status of the 
tenants raised 

Leates and Leuttt This section completes the picture, 
left unffnished, above, where was dealt the problems of agricul- 
tural relations A description of nominal tenancies, like the 
freehold, shall precede a description of the others, which are 
of a suggestive nature Tenancy, if it is to persist, must be 
such as is progressive and ensures the elevation of the rights 
of the tenant ultimately giving him a foothold in life indepen- 
dently of the landlord This is what the aim should be rather 
than complicate the whole issue by means of hasty and 
ill calculated legislation 

Main Form The main forms and types are the freehold, 
the improvement leases and the conditional ones, the permanent 
and perpetual leases and the restricted types All these leases 
are not widely practised, but important, from the dynamic 
angle The modern trends will be noticed in a brief outline 
of the efforts for the improvement of tenants and the elimina- 
tion of this institution, ultimately The main forms of the 
leases have been classed from this special point of view, via 
the angle of reform for the tenants and of uplifting their 
status 
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The Freehold. It is a long-term lease, in which the tenant 
enjoys tenancy for his life*time. This variation has been pre- 
valent in England successfully. This system could be traced 
back to the Doomsday Book. The tenures were for the tenants 
life, with the result that he could fully benefit from the im- 
provements that he made in the farm, even the permanent 
ones. Thus long leases were desirable both from the point of 
view of the tenant as well as from that of the landlord, as 
both were able to reap the fullest advantage of the improve- 
ments. It was claimed that the long, long leases were working 
to make the tenants rather independent, and the fear enter- 
tained by the landlord was that the tenant might quite exhaust 
his land. With rising prices the landlords did not get a higher 
share. But mostly his fear were unfounded, and the system 
be commended from the tenant’s point of view. It may there- 
fore be suggested that the freehold, without any conditiohs at- 
taching to them and with long, long terms of lease, were solving 
the tenancy problems, but conditions began to be imposed and 
impro'Jement and conditional leaseholds appeared. 

' Improvement Leases. The problem before the landlord was 
that the tenant may not leave the farm in good condition. 
Improvement lease came to the for'ce; and were increfasingly 
adopted. The essence of the lease is that it may be of long 
duration, but the improverafents made by the tenant are clearly 
defined and the farmer-tenant has to abide by them, so that the 
land "does not get exhausted, by the end of his tenancy. Remu- 
neration was granted to the retiring tenant for all liis invest- 
ments which had not been reaped to hiS fullest and completest 
advantage. The tenant tould farm as long as he pleased, and 
he had only to conform to the terms on good hhsbandry. This 
system, which was popularly known as the “Yorkshire System’’’ 
was adopted in preference to the above, which was termed as 
the “Norfolk System", for it was considered that it stopped 
the deterioration of land. It claimed to protect the rights of 
both the tenants and the landlords, for the lands wete prevent' 
ed from getting exhausted, and the peasant tenant given full 
compensation for improvements made in the land taken on long 
lease. 

Conditional Leases. In fact all leases are conditional, and no- 
lease or agreement is exception to imposing conditions on both 
the parties. Still, the conditional leases were those which imposed 
such conditions on the leaseholders as were obligatory on them 
to fulfil, before they could be retained on the land. Special 
conditions may include the payment of rent at certain specified 
times; and the cultivation of the crops at the dictates of tho 
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landlord who may also insist that produce be supplied to him 
at a certain fixed rate, this is to ensure regular flows to his 
own stockists or factories But pronounced are definiteness of 
the terms of his lease, which, if oppressive, would neither be 
accepted, nor recognised by the State In this particular mode 
of drawing up the lease, the mam consideration is that of 
protecting the interests of the landlord and his lands Normal 
ly these leases are of a medium duration and so designed as to 
retain the fertility of the land But nothing definite could be 
said for much depends on the terms contained in the bond 
If the conditions were not equitable to the parties, they would 
not honour the contract, for the tenants arc conscious of their 
own privileges and rights now as never before The terras may 
be perfected in the light of the past experience and it may be 
to the slight advantage of the one party as against the other 
that depends on the conditions of the supply and the demand 
of tenants, for if their supply is greater than the demand for 
them, the term and the conditions may be to the 
disadvantage of the tenant, while if the demand is keener than 
their supply, the terms would be to the slight advantage of the 
landlord 

p4manent and Perpetual Leatet In this paragraph are 
reviewed the permanent and the perpetual leases lo the light 
of the considerations advanced above Permanent leases are 
granted to tenants for initiating the reclamation process, in a 
certain area, this would be to the advantage of the national 
economy and is, therefore, desirable from all points of view 
Permanent leases, often, the state grants, hence the terms im 
posed by a truly welfare state are not hard on the tenants 
This type of lease may be verily described as the Romtnaf one, 
keeping in view the terms of payments and rents that have to 
be paid by the tenants Alternatively termed as the life-long 
lease, that is only renewed at the death of the tenant 
where all contracts stand cancelled It may be safely suggested 
that this type may also be adopted in all those cases, where 
the system of landlordism is being abolished and replaced by 
the nationalisation of land Hence this goes far in ameliorat 
mg the conditions of the tenants, and improving their lot By 
enabling the “tenant’ to reap the full benefit of all improve* 
ments that he effects in his lands he is provided an incentive 
to cultivate and utilise his land to the best without in any way 
inflicting any harm on the same Economists recommend these 
leases to enlightened authority, for this lease virtually makes 
the peasant tenant the peasant proprietor of the lands that he 
leases But it may be pointed out that probably there may 
arise difficulties for an administrative authority 
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Restricted Leases-^ In this case the lease is restricted to a cer- 
tain terms of years, and may not be renewed there; after it may 
also be restricted as to person with whom the lease has been 
executed and may not be preferred to others; and lastly, it may 
be restricted as to terms and privileges enjoyed by the tenant ; 
all these restrictions may be rather pronounced. Restricted 
leases do not improve agrarian relations, which are thus founded 
on suspicion and without a sure and stable ground to thrive 
upon. Hence, the trend of opinion is against them, which may 
therefore be eliminated in the near future. They import into 
rural relationship a negative feeling and initiate mutual sus- 
picion for both the parties, hence are not favoured. It may also 
be said that the restrictions, they impose, are mostly on the 
tenant; these restrictions need not be considered as “condi- 
tions” of the lease. (These are not conditional leases). The 
point of difference lies in that the conditional leases impose 
certain conditions on the parties, who enter the contract and 
sign the agreement; these conditions have to be obeyed if the 
lease is to continue; but the tenant is free to have the opera- 
tional side of the farming business to himself, apart from con- 
ditions imposed upon him in regard to the payment of the rent 
and the times at which it is to be paid. In the restricted leases 
the functions of the tenant are circumscribed by the landlord 
who may not leave the operational side to the cultivator; in 
these leases the stress is on the conditions, imposed not in res- 
pect of the payment of dues, but in respect of the persons who 
enjoy the rights of the cultivation, in respect of the crops and 
the lands that he may cultivate and with regard to the privi- 
leges and other rights that he may enjoy. To repeat, restricted 
leases are not conducive to the establishment of good agri- 
cultural relations and may not improve matters; instead, they 
may bring about a deterioration in these relations especially 
when the tenant transgresses the limits imposed and the bounds 
that he must not cross. Trend is to their eradication though 
restrictions may still have to be imposed in the interests of the 
society and for general economic welfare. For instance, it may 
be provided in the lease that the certain crops only be cultivat- 
ed and to this end, the cultivator-tenant may find the lease as 
being restrictive, but the purpose may be to enable him to use 
land in the best possible manner, and that may be for the social 
well-being and the general good of both agriculture and natio- 
nal economy. 

Modern Trends. Difficult it is to say with any amount of 
precision what the modern and recent trends in the sphere of 
tenancy are, for the world forces are registering a very rapid 
■change and it is well-nigh impossible to follow them, let apart 
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'imlyse them and trace them in the secular sense StjJl, it 
may be said in generil, that the trend seems to he towards 
the eUmmition of tenancy, which is regarded as working 
itself to the detriment of the peasantry and sowing the seeds 
of discontent among them, and also is iniquitous for every- 
body Thus the way of looking at the problem is that of 
improving the system by evolutionary methods for drastic 
measures may lead to frustration and may also let loose such 
forces as may bring chaos in the country and furtheraggravate 
the problem, instead of solving it It is, therefore, suggested 
that the problem ir ay be attacked in stages and if possible by 
the method of compromise Legislative measures have failed 
to register impro\emcpts, that it was thought, they roiracu 
lously would, for necessity knows no scruples and the tenant 
and the landlord conspire together to set at nought ivhat an 
enlightened government sought to do for the welfare of the 
pca«ant8 In fact, m the advanced and mature economies, the 
landlord Ins failed to maintain and keep hjs estate m an 
efTicient slate of good repair, because costs have risen and a 
larger part of the income of the estate goes to the tiller of the 
80)1 Ihc result IS that the tenant, protected as he is by law, 
also docs not effect impro\emcnts nor docs the landlord who 
IS rather disappointed with rcCtirtis from land Land is getting 
depleted of Its resources and is falling to that stage where it 
would be completely exluustcd of its natural fertility With 
greater state ' intertention”, the incentives of the landlords 
in maintaining the land !ia\e faded away with very injurious 
results for the national economy Land n not cared for by 
the landlord, both because of the mounting costs of mamten 
ance and also because of Ins lagging interest , it is not cared 
for by the tenant because it is not /lu land Thus the national 
interests sii/Ier, for the effect of laud legislation has been to 
weaken the interest of the landlord in his land, while the 
legislation has not been so revolutionary as to confer upon 
him full ownership rights, for under a democratic constitu- 
tional set up, compensation also raises important complications 
which are rather diflicult even for the State to solve In 
India, a different method is being tried (and js proving 
successful) this is the Blioodan movement, to which just a> 
passing reference may be made The good and the noble 
sentiments of the landlords are appealed to with good response 
Landlords make contributions of land, for distribution of the 
lands given by them as gifts, and the problems of tenancy and 
land hunger are being solved in this manner Critics have 
pointed out that the gifts are of those lands which are barren 
and useless from the cultivation point of view Be that as it 
may, the fact stands that the spirit is infecting the countryside. 
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from one another and how one did not depend on the other, 
except remotely was discussed The mutual relations as 
between the landlords and the tenants were also thrashed Next 
was drawn pointed attention to the various forms of land 
tenures, the copyhold tenures, the leasehold and the corn rents 
Also a description was gisen of the several types of share 
tenancies, as set in comparison with cash ones , this discussion 
tended to favour the former as against the other forms 
Tenancies from the American continent were also imported 
into this discussion, as they were regarded important forms 
relevant to this analysis In the next section, attention 
was focussed on the economic implications and aspects of 
the tenancy problem It was with a review of the tenancy 
problems and the tenancy forms that the next section was 
initiated And the economic angles were brought to bear upon 
this discussion It was amplified in the light of the pros and 
cons of the tenancy systems, that the advantages were more 
or less of a theoretical import, while the disadvantages pre 
vailed in practice In this context did the discussion about 
the economic aspects of tenancy follow Increase of tenancy 
and its more important aspects svere analysed and given their 
due place Among the various causes that were noticed were 
those which pertained to the impact of industrialisation and 
its aftereffects, on the rural society, in what manner do the 
depressions and the instabilities of agriculture influence in 
multiplying the number of tenants effectively Several farmers 
having been discouraged by the instabilities of income and the 
fluctuations therein, left their farmx, sold them away and 
preferred to become tenants instead Defective tenancy and 
agrarian legislation brought about an increase in the number 
of tenants, whether by causing the restriction of credit 
facilities, or by the over-regulation of the tenant landlord 
relations, consequently increase in tenancy was registered in 
the rural sphere Also were noticed other baneful aspects of 
defective legislation, which seems to ha\e created more 
problem than it set out to solve Long-term leases were in the 
course of time transformed into annual leases, with the result 
that once the tenant was trapped it was not possible for him 
to remain at that level , he was soon made a tenant*at will 
having to renew his lease every year This process was further 
accelerated by the well founded fear of the landlord that 
JegjsJMjojy txy to xaxse tJjf. stattis of the tenant making 

it impossible for him to be evicted if he enjoyed a long- 
term lease 

Another force, making for his tenancy, is the complex 
•question of compensations and damages, which might pin the 
tenant down to whatever seriitnde was offered by the landlord 
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and whatever circumstance of tenancy he had fallen into. 
The landlord, being unwilling lo compensate the hapless 
tenant for the improvements he might have made in the land, 
presents him with a counter bill for the “damages” caused 
by the tenant, the objective being to reduce the peasant to a 
servile status. Alienation of land, and rise in land values have 
also been forces working in the same direction. In this matter, 
attention was focussed on the operation of the restricted, as 
well as the free alienations of land, and it was found that 
restricted alienations were more harmful, and effective in 
increasing the numbers of tenants, that the unrestricted ones, 
which only acted through raising land values. The sudden and 
meteroric rise in land values, following certain socio-economic 
factors, operative in the society after the industrial and the 
agrarian revolutions, also worked in the same end, and this rise 
in land values was “utilised” by the peasant-proprietor to 
convert his land into liquid assets ; thus he became a tenant 
instead of remaining a peasant proprietor. In the next section 
were delineated various agricultural relations in their proper 
setting, and the causes, at work, were found to be many and 
varied. In the fore were those that arose out of community 
institutions, division of rights, social setting and non-economic 
factors, like social attitudes and adjustments. Towards the 
close of this section were suggestions made for the reduc- 
tions and elimination of the institution of tenancy and also 
for the improvement of the status of the tenants. This 
analysis was rounded off by a desciiption of the various types 
of leases, such as the freehold, the improvement type, the 
conditional leases, the perpetual forms, and the restricted 
leaseholds. It was found that some of these leases might go 
far to improve the conditions of the tenants, for various 
economic reasons outlined above. In brief, it may be stated 
that the conditional and the restricted leases tend to darken 
the agricultural relations, whereas the freeholds, and the 
permanent and the perpetual types strengthen these bonds. 

Conclusion. It may be said now, that earlier the institution 
of tenancy is finished, the better it is for society and its 
economic and agrarian interests. In the first instancej it was 
concluded that the problems born out of tenancy were those 
relating to land, agricultural relations, and distribution of 
land and wealth. All these problems are of an important and 
intimate bearing as far as the national economic welfare 
is concerned. And it was also conceded that the various 
phases of tenancy are on the increase, because of the impact 
‘ of several socio-economic forces acting and reacting an the 
body politic and the rural canvas. Secondly was 
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noticed the impact o{ tenancy on the qunhty of land which 
tends to deterionte as 1 result of tbi» institution and because 
of the Tttitudes of the tenants anti the landlords towards the 
upkeep and maintenance of the quality of the land Thirdly 
while there were ccrtTin forms of tenancy that did not strain 
apricultural relations there wereccrlain others that did rup 
tore these— on healthy rclationsluplife m the villapc depends 
as also other social and socioloptca] f-ictors making for pro- 
gress and improvement in the countryside Thus in the 
interests of the rural reconstruction movements and national 
economic welfare the cordiality of good aKricultiiril relations 
must be maintained Fourthly was noticed the fact that the 
distnln tion of land (and what is more important) the dis 
tribiitiun of wcaltli and income in the rural society tended to 
conce urate because of the institution of tenancy In fact the 
social inequalities tended to get cemented with this institution 
Thus in the interests of social equality and rural betterment 
the irresistible conclusion is that an immediate end be put to 
this institution FifthlVi the tenants tend to remain tenants, 
due to the inexorable operation of certain forces and devices 
ingenuously set into motion by the landlord whose interest is 
to retain the tenant in serviIUv perpetual and permanent 
The effort of rural reformer should be to bypass these devices and 
nullify the various forces released by the landlords Sixthly, 
the tenancy system does not ease the situation with regard to 
the distribution of land for lands concentrate as between few 
farmer*, who lease tt among their tenants and sometimes 
the lands are also left unicased This means that the s>stem 
docs not satisfy land hunger for a larger part of the 
population Seventhly, the burden of the population on the 
land IS heavier in the case of tenancy than in peasant pro 
pnetorship for under the former the number of the inter* 
medianrs grows large with the result that all of these interme- 
diaries arc maintained out of the produce of land the share of 
the poor tiller of the soil is the lowest possible Eighthlj the 
incentiv cs in the agricultural system are also lacking because 
of tenancy for the peasant tiller-tenant gets practi 
cally nothing (or his labours and also because even under the 
best form of tenancy, the interference of the landlord or his 
agents dampen the enthusiasm avilh which the tenant might 
have started tilling operations Lastly this is a social menace 
and Calls for eradication 
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In this chapter are set the various aspects of the problem 
of remuneration to productive factors. The problem of distri- 
bution has assumed a special significance in Agricultural 
Economics, because it is on the plane of Distribution that the 
levels of income are determined. In the field of Applied 
Economics, the distributive aspects concern the social structure. 
The inequality of incomes as between different classes, in agri- 
culture as well as in all the other spheres of industry and 
commerce, is due to a defective distributive process. The 
discussion starts with an introductory survey of the Theory of 
Distribution and the elementary concepts pertaining to it. 
Later, attention is drawn to its application to agriculture. In 
the theories of Rent, stress is laid on the Classical, Marshallian 
and the Modern forms of analysis. Profits are discussed next, 
for the simple reason that all earnings, the agriculturists regard 
as profits : the functions of the farmer-entrepreneurs are ex- 
plained to find out how the rate of profits is determined. Waga 
have a place in this analysis and the endeavour is to appraise 
the theories of wages in the light of custom and competition, 
progress and Incentives. The determinants of the rate of 
interest (which is of paramount importance to agriculturists) 
are underlined next, especially in the agricultural setting. A 
review of the several aspects of distributive problems is attempt- 
ed in the last section, which, while offering certain explana- 
tions, also defines the limits. It is not claimed that this analysis 
is exhaustive, but the effort has been to diversify it as far as 
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possible and to bring it as near to reality as is humanly pos* 
sible Still, it may be stated that in an agricultural analysis, 
perfection is unattainable 

Introductory In this section is given a bird’s eye view of 
the theoretical basis of Distribution The relationship between 
production and distribution would be underlined here and 
followed by an e^iplanation of the general theory of Distribu* 
tion The problems of the Distribution in respect of national 
dividend are also studied here A distinction is drawn between 
functional and personal distribution, for both are relevant in the 
sphere of Agricultural Economics The section is rounded off 
with a review of the problems in the perspective of Agriculture 
The problem of distribution is concerned with three mam issues 
what IS to be distributed? among whom is the same to be 
distributed ? And finally, who is the distributing authority ? To 
these queries, the answer is clear It is the national dividend 
that 15 to be distributed among (be productive factors, land, 
labour and capital, and the distribution tales place by itself, 
that 1' by forces economic In refinement to the above, it may 
be pointed out that the distributive agency m agriculture is 
evstant rather than competition for the agriculturist is the 
product of his environment To this threefold inquiry is added 
another, is the system just ? And the modern problem in Distri- 
bution re\olves round it 

Dtslribution and rroduetton It may be said categorically, 
that productive enterprises would not be undertaken if the 
national dividend were not distributed to productive agents 
If to the productive factors did not accrue the rewards for 
their work in the productive process, they would not participate 
in the same Hence motivation to the act of production comes 
from distribution, this point is too self evident to be laboured 
at length That is why this problem immediately follows that 
of production The productive factors are to be paid for their 
efforts and share in the productive process The distributive 
process is functional, that is, according to the functions that the 
productive factors perform The division of the national 
dividend (to be defined presently) takes place among the produc- 
tive factors and not among persons or individuals This is so 
far as the theoretical aspect goes, but in the realm of practical 
agriculture, it is personal distribution that gams predominance 
over the functional, for neither does the farmer bother about 
the intricacies of the theory, nor does he think of the share of 
productive factors, except in personal terms He accelerates 
ins productive efforts jf he is sure of higher remuneration This 
remuneration IS profit on the enterprise or the wage for the 
labour that he puts in but the fact is that he concerns himself 
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about the total remuneration he gets. Supposing, he hires 
productive factors-, he has to pay for that, this charge is govern- 
ed by the share of these productive factors to the enterprise. 
The productive apparatus could be enlarged if the outlook for 
remunerating the productive factors is bright, otherwise the 
enterprise rnay shrink, or at least not expand. The limits ta 
the expansion of the farm enterprise are set by the nature and 
amount of his earnings which are limited by the nature and 
character of distribution. 

The Natsoual Dividend. This concept was fathered by 
Professor Pigou, who defined it as the objective income measur- 
able in terms of money, included in estimating the national 
dividend. This means that the services that one renders to 
oneself svould be excluded as also the honorary work and free 
benefits and charities. Paradoxical, as this definition is, it 
may be accepted in the absence of a better one. National incomo 
may be broadly said to include the income earned, the 
income received, the income produced and the income spent. 
In the Marshallian sense, the national dividend is composed of 
the net aggregate of goods and services, material and immateri- 
al, which have been produced by economic effort. Without enter- 
ing into controversies about the true and correct concept of 
national income, it is worth having a general idea about the 
national income and the national dividend in order to grasp the 
essentials of the general theory of distribution^ with special 
referenceto the Economics of Agriculture. National dividendis 
the source of payment for all productive agents. It is not pro^ 
duced and then accumulated, and then distributed; all these three 
acts, production, accumulation and distribution are simulta- 
neous, and not successive. It is the purchasing power that is 
distributed among productive factors, in the form of rents, 
wages, profits and interests. Productive agents are being cons- 
tantly paid and the national dividend distributed. A word 
about the calculation of the national dividend. There are three 
methods for its calculation: the census method, the income method> 
and the occupational method. The census method calculates the 
value of all annual produce, industrial, agricultural or any 
other type. Some allowance is made for depreciation, wear 
and tear and replacement of assets, as also for the use of cir- 
culating capital in the form of raw materials, mechinery and 
soils and mines. It is difficult to assess the exhaustion of the 
natural forms of the national wealth. The second method coij- 
sists in adding together the incomes of individuals. This is 
Considered more reliable for the estimates aremadeby conduct- 
ing sample surveys of incomes of typical families. The third 
method is that of the occupational census, by which the earn" 
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ings of all the persons employed in different and several occu 
patioRS are taken into account A sample income is taken 
into account and this average earning is niuliipled by the 
number of those engaged in the profession and the occupation 
It may be pointed out that what One has to guard against is 
the danger of double counting* for if the same income is count 
ed twice an inflated calculation which is not correct is 
made Also it is rather diflicult to guard against this danger, 
for the possibilities of slipping into double counting ire not 
remote From the agnculturnl point of view, the calculation 
of the national dividend is of paramount importance to the 
planner and the administrator, for the aim of national deve- 
lopment IS to raise peasant s living standards The national 
dividend is the pool from which peasants are paid the shares 
of the different productive agents determined and the func- 
tional shares of different farmers carved out 

The General Theory of DtstrtbuUon To unravel the mam 
features of the general theory of distribution, the principle 
•of substitution lias to be invoked According to this principle, 
the producer so consumes his agents of production that he 
enjoys equimarginal returns As pointed out earlier, he goes 
on substituting one productive factor for another till the 
marginal productivities of different factors are equalised 
This combination the optimum one yields him the greatest 
profit Nfarginal productivity is addition made to total pro 
ductivitv by the additional unit It is the productivity of the 
marginal unit one which it is just worthwhile to employ At 
the margin of employment, the payment made to a particular 
productive factor is just equal to its productivity, for reasons 
which have been explained above It may also be pointed out 
thai the act of production is continuous and marginal produc 
tivity could not be measured in isolation The productivity 
of the marginal unit is influenced by earlier units which have 
been in employment jn the productive process The act of 
production is the result of the combined and the co operative 
efforts of the factors of production Thus marginal producti 
vity IS measured by the increment that a particular factor of 
production makes to total production by its employment It 
may be stated here that the genera! theory of distribution is 
based on the marginal productivity explanation of produc 
tion The remuneration paih to a particular productive lactor 
Could not exceed its marginal productivity, for if it did, there 
would be loss on this account and that no business man 
would hrooTc The supply of the factors of production is dis 
tnbuted m such a manner that their marginal productivities 
are equal in all uses It is assumed that the productive units 
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tZ intcr-substitution as between 

the producti\c factor is also possible. Thus in eouilibrium 
the marfiinal productivities of all productive factors is the 
same m all employments and the marginal productivity of 
each factor is equal to that of any productive factor. And ths 
reward is measured by the remuneration paid to each produic- 
^ve agent ; it is just covered by their marginal productivitv. 
Over the economy as a whole the productive factors tend to be 
paid in accordance with their marginal productivit’es This 
principle underlines distribution. But there are certain assump- 
tmns that underlie the thccry. In the first place, to suppose 
that productive factors are homogeneous, is not very correct, 
then inter-substitution of productive factors, as assumed 
in this theory, is also not so much of a practical possibility es- 
pecially m the agricultural sphere. Sometimes the costs of 
addiiional units could hardly be calculated with precision, as 
for example, the personal and the family labour of the farmers. 
In the sphere of land, especially, perfect mobility of the 
factors of production, as assumed in the tlieoretical framework 
exists orily in an ideal situation. The most important assump- 
tion IS the law of diminishing returns, which does not operate 
in agriculture, but efforts arc being made to nullify it. Still 
the theory holds cood broadlv speaking. 


. FK«ctio;ta/ Dtstribulion. It is functional distribution that 
is outlined and accepted by economic thinkers. By functional 
distribution is meant the distribution of the national dividend 
according to the functions that different factors of production 
perform, for instance, the functions of capital may be performed 
By a farmer trained in tlie arts of production ', a part of the 
wages that he gets is of the nature of rent of ability. It is the 
functions that are far more important than the factors them- 
selves. And it is difficult to assess the exact remuneration of each 
productive factor taken by itself, for that would be a tedious 
process, and one governed by individual differences between 
productive factors. It may be pointed out that individual 
variations in the productivity of individual factors persist 
prominently. Thus the principles of distribution are related 
to its functional aspect. It is far easier in the sphere of agri- 
cultural activities to relate the theoretical framework to the 
functions of the different productive agents, rather than to 
the innumerable factors of production employed in agriculture. 
It is not difficult to grasp this principle for it is more conve- 
nient to make calculation in terms of functions rather than in 
terms of numerous individual productive factors in production. 
Distribution is, therefore, mainly functional as far as theory 
is concerned. 
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Personal Aspects But there is the personal aspect, too In 
fact. It 18 the personal aspect which is more relevant in practice 
than the/unc/JOJiflZ one The farmer in particular is not much 
bothered about the functional aspects of the various agents of 
production that he employs, he is rather more worried about 
the individual aspects of the same For he has to pay the 
landlord, the creditor, the labourer and the firm from where 
he borrows or buys the equipment Thus his concern is with 
the personal and the individual aspects of farming business 
Personal aspects mean that the farmer is paying not the ngents 
of production but the persons who own the same, and in this 
respect hjs concern is not with the functional aspects of the 
agents of the production He gets an income, which, to say 
the least, IS composite, and in this matter, he does not distin- 
guish ns between the various aspects of the same What pav- 
ment IS for rent or for wages or for profits or for interest 
charges m the investments he has made does not pose a prob 
lemforhim His concern is with inflating the whole com 
posite income as much as possible Similarly the other charges 
on the farm are also composite and it is very difficult to 
disentangle the several constituents of the same, even from 
the theoretical point of view Hence it is, that the view is 
held that a functional explanation of the remunerative aspects 
of the agents of production IS more or less of only theoretical 
and of very little practical utility It has to be maintained* 
however, that this theoretical set up IS to be understood ns a 
preliminary to the fuller understanding of the all important 
subject of agricultural incomes, the disparities in the agricul 
tural set up and the personal aspect of the distributive problem 
as in farming 

Apphcalton to Agriculture In the preceding paragraphs 
Were noticed the mam points of general theory, but in this 
paragraph, the theory is applied to the field of agriculture 
It may be pointed out that this application of the theory has 
a limited scope for the fact is, ^hat assumptions do not strictly 
hold in the field of agriculture Without trying to repeat the 
arguments advanced above, it may be pointed out that in 
agriculture more than anywhere else, the co operative effort 
of productive agents is quite indistinguishable, and it is not 
possible to find out precisely the share of each factor in the 
productive effort In the sphere ol industry, it may be possible 
to know roughly the contribution of each factor, by the 
methods of margins, but in agriculture 'O composite is the 
productive effort and so compounded it is of the efforts of the 
different agents of production that is well nigh impossible to 
extricate the one from the other And then the theory is based 
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on the concept of margins, and their working. Thcvia-ginal 
contribution {marginal productivity) is that of the margUia 
unit. But in the sphere of agriculture, in particular, it is not 
possible to withdraw a marginal unit, say. of land-, without 
upsetting the whole process. The loss of productive effort 
would be huge and inestimable to the farm enterprise. The 
measurement of the nci marginal product presents another diffi- 
culty, for there are economics operative in agriculture, as in 
industry. To assess correctly the marginal productivity of a 
single unit in isolation is difficult. Farm productivity could 
not be measured apart from the combined efforts of the units 
of production. And then it is hardly practical to alter and 
vary the proportions of the combinations of productive units 
without disturbing production as a whole. This is a serious 
thing and one that needs reconsideration • in the light of the 
above analysis. In agriculture, as in all other enterprises, 
technical requirements would not let the proportions of the 
factors of prodttetion be disturbed except at a cost to produc- 
tion on the farm. And then the infinite possibilities 
of the variations of the different units of production, as 
understood in industry, are more or less absent in the agri- 
cultural sphere. And lastly, it may be pointed out that as 
more and more of certain productive agent is employed, its 
price-cost relations are disturbed with the result that the same 
cost could not be operative as in the calculations, made in 
-light of the theory of distribution. This means that the theory 
is limited in its application to the sphere of agriculture. Still, 
in the absence of any other accepted theoretical apparatus, 
it must be appreciated that this theory does provide us with 
an elementary account of the nature and the character of 
distribution in the sphere of agriculture. It must also be re- 
emphasized that the theory is a positive statement and not a 
verdict on the justness of the remuneration awarded to a 
•certain factor. 


Rent and Agriculture. The most important payihsnt i n 
agriculture, namely, rent is also the most basic one. Rent is so 
ancient and basic to the pursuit of agriculture, that it is regard- 
ed as the only charge on the farmer. This is attaching too 
much importance to rent and too little to other liabilities, e.g., 
wages and interest. ^ In agriculture, even if the farmer owns 
his own land, he does stand to gain the benefit of not having 
to pay the rent which he would have had to pay, if he hired 
land. Thus rent does accrue whether the farmer pays it or not. 
This fact is significant in economic analysis and is taken account 
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of m theory The understanding about the theory of rent is 
important for making decisions about payment to the landlords 
This means that (from the standpoint of the betterment of 
generations of land workers and farmers) the contract rent, fixed 
according to economic principles, should not impinge hard on 
the farmers, nor injure their business, but if the payment is 
heavy, the effect would be quite adverse Rent is, therefore, 
an important concept in agricultural analysis, for it has a 
bearing opon the present state of agriculture, as also on its 
potential earnings 

The Concept In evervday speech and in common 
parlance, rent means a periodic payment that is made for the 
lease of a certain piece of land, or any other form of property 
In this sense, rent would arise if a certain piece of machinery 
were hired and the payment for its use were of a periodic 
nature, but from the economic angle this payment would be of 
the nature of interest, for the piece of machinery is regarded as 
capital, which earns interest and not rent This is an import- 
tant distinction Rent is the payment made for the use of land. 
But here again difficulties may arise, for the element of interest 
may also be there in rent, as commonly understood above It 
has to be pointed out, that in this context land may have been 
benefited by several investments and capital expenses sunk in 
connection with improvements therein, all payments would be 
of the nature of the interest This means that all those ele* 
ments which are man-made have to be excluded from this view 
of rent Ricardo regarded it as a payment for the "indestruc* 
tible and original powe.s of the soil implying that the pay 
ment was for the original (not man made^ properties of the land 
under cultivation But it is rather difficult for anybody how“ 
soever well equipped he might be, with all the theoretical 
apparatus, and trained in the arts of economic investigation, to 
disentangle the original from the man made properties and 
powers of the soil, for in fact all land has been brought under 
the plough by man Marshall saw “differential advantages” m 
Rent, while modern thinkers regard it as “transfer earn- 
ings ” 

The Hicardtan Theory According to this theory, the rent 
of any piece of land is measured with reference to the “no- 
rent” land, which is the marginal land Ricardo thought of 
rent in the intensive and the extensive cultivation of land 
First grade paid a rent with reference to tjie fandonthe mnrgin 
The marginal land, that land which just paid the expenses of 
cultivation could not afford to pay rent Ricardo took the 
example of the new countries, where the settlers had just 
arrived In the initial stages of their stay they would exhaust 
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all good land, the A-grade land, thus with the expansion of 
population they would have to till other inferior types of land, 
with the result that in the event of demand becoming intense 
for superior grades of land, these would begin to yield rent,, 
which would be equal to the difference between the superior 
grades of land and the inferior grades as expressed in their 
productivity. Thus this process goes on as cultivation extends 
to the inferior lands, with the result that when this land is 
exhausted, rent begins to be paid for the inferior grades of 
land. There are also lands which pay no rent, for they are 
the marginal lands, in the sense that they are on the margin 
of cultivation. These lands are the base on which to calculate 
rent of superior plots. This is so far as the payment of rent 
in the extensive system is concerned. Under intensive cultivation,. 
rent is calculated on the basis of the no-rent land, in the sense 
that this land is so exhausted that it could not pay any rent 
for that would be unremunerative. Calculating on this as the 
base, progressively higher payments are made for the better 
grades of land, until the virgin land is employed and the 
highest payment made for it, for it is the most productive. In 
this sense, rent is paid on the differences of productivity with 
reference to the last remunerative piece of land. And in fact, 
as is pointed out by Ricardo, the payment of rent is the 
resultant of both the intensive and the extensive systems of 
farming. The implicit and underlying assumption is that the 
superior lands remain superior and more fertile while the 
inferior lands remain inferior unable to produce as much as 
the superior lands could. Thus the Ricardian analysis is based 
on the acceptance of the concept of “the original and the 
indestructible powers of the soil”. These powers of superior 
soils could not be destroyed by successive cultivation, exhaus- 
tion of the soil may ocur, but not complete depletion of the 
original and indestructible powers. The differences in the 
superior and the inferior lands, being of a permanent nature, 
do persist. The assumption is that the first settlers (intuitive- 
ly settle on those pieces of land, which are the most fertile 
and the best. With the increase of population the supply of the 
good pieces of land begin to decrease and the newer settlers 
are forced to go to inferior lands. Implict is another assump- 
tion that the law of diminishing returns does operate on the- 
farming system, with full effect. 

Critical Appreciation. It may be pointed out that the 
Ricardian theory has not been accepted by a large majority of 
economists. Ricardo detected an element of scarcity payment 
in rent, he also appreciates the fact that the no-rent land may 
also be paying rent for the reasons of scarcity', he terms it 
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scarcity rent But the theory has vulnerable points In the first 
instance, it has been repeatedly maintained that there are no 
original and indestructible powers of the soil The better soils 
do lose their powers and the bad soils regain fertility and 
improve upon their original powers under proper scientific 
treatment The advancement of science has made glass house 
culture possible, not to speak of rejuvenating bad soils and 
making them fitter than the neglected and exhausted ones It 
js further pointed out that the original and indestructible 
powers of the soil are non existent, all soil is man-made But 
in defence of Ricardo, it may be maintained that the indes 
tructible and original powers of land includes such natural 
gifts as air, sunshine, climate, etc Another Ime of attack is 
that colonisers do not 'etlle in the manner described by him, 
for they may be totally unaware of and unable to choose the 
best lands Carey pointed out that they settled on the more 
accessible lands in preference to the most fertile ones, which 
they could not have located. This is an important point, and 
Carey refers to the importanac of rent arising out of better 
situation True, that Ricardo did not take account of the 
factors of situation and accessibility Another objection is that 
the term “fertility” is not defined by Ricardo, fertility depends 
on the ability of the farmer and the productive methods 
used in the production and is relative to the crops grown In 
fact, fertility is a variable concept and itchangeswith advances 
in arts of production In Ricardo’s days, the changes of 
increasing fertility were not immediate, for science had not 
attained such heights Concept of the nc-rentland is another 
vulnerable point in his theory, for as Ricardo nimself is 
forced to admit, an element of scarcity may enter into rent and the 
no rent lands be forced to pav rent due to scarcity It may be 
rather difficult to locate the no rent land, which theoretically 
speaking might exist in some other country Again the 
corollary that the marginal land docs not pay any rent, and 
that price is determined independently of rent payments is also 
not unexceptional, for in certain cases, rent does enter price 
Still, It may be stated that, broadly speaking, prices are 
independently determined and rent has little to do with their 
determination. And there are economists, who think that 
there IS no necessity of having to evolve a separate theory of 
rent, which they believe, is the resultant of economic equih 
brium and is determined accordingly In their opinion, the 
payment is fixed more by the special contracts which are made 
by the peasant, who decides to cultivate a certain piece of land 
and also rents it for his cultivation purposes 


Differential Advantages It was Marshall who improved 
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upon the Ricardian theory by s lying that rent arose out of the 
atffercnt advantages which one piece of land possesses over another 
piece and from the margin upwards. In this sense, the 
marginal piece is without any differential advantages which 
give rise to the differential rewards, arising out of the unequal 
distribution of the special gifts of nature. The economic rent 
depends on the surplus output of one piece of land over 
another and the value of tliat surplus produce, too. To what- 
ever factors greater output of one plot of land may have been 
due, is immaterial, for all these factors are grouped in 
“differential advantage”, which might also cover not only 
fertility but also such other factors as greater accessibility to 
markets and raw materials, these reducing selling costs and 
other expenses. Thus economic rent depends on the degree 
of proximity to and accessibility of raw material and markets. 
It must be recognised, therefore, that this term is far more 
comprehensive than the “original and indestructible powers 
of the soil.” Rent accrues out of several considerations, and 
Marshall very wisely grouped all these factors under “differen- 
tial advantages”, which one piece of land possesses over 
another. As already pointed out, in an earlier chapter, the 
efficiency of land is twofold, physical and economic. The 
former is measured by the physical output per acre, while 
the latter only refers to the money output of a certain 
piece of land. It may be stated that while Ricardo talked 
of the physical etliciency of land, it was Marshall who, 
by coining a new phrase, adverted to the economic 
efficiency of land, for he thought and rightly so, that 
rent was the outcome of the economic forces operative on land, 
as measured in terras of the money return. The differential 
principle explains why one plot of land earns a higher rent than 
another piece but it may be pointed out that even this fails to 
account lor the emergence of rent. Why does rent arise ? This 
question remains unsolved and unanswered by this differen- 
tial principle. It is maintained that differential advantages 
explain the phenomenon of rent payment but only partially. 
Though an improvement on the Ricardian explanation, it fails 
to account for rent to be paid to the landlord whether that parti- 
<;ular land is or is not gifted with differential advantages. Differ- 
ential advantages also arise with reference to marginal land, 
but the theory does not account for the payment of rent for 
marginal lands. According to both the theories, lands, below 
the margin (f. e. those which do not ever cover the expenses of 
cultivation) need not pay rent and are likely to go out of 
cultivation; while the experience is that this does not happen, 
for the sub-marginal lands also continue to pay rent, even 
when they should not in the light of the theoretical analysis. 
Land may be sub-marginal for a certain commodiiy, and 
.marginal with respect to another. 

35 
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Situation and Feriihly, Distinction should be made bet* 
ween the impact of fertility and situation with reference to the 
determination of rent Fertility it was that Ricardo stressed m 
the matter of the determination of rent, while Carey empha- 
sized the role of situation Marshall who digested all that 
had been said before, emphasized both situation and fertility 
when he talked of “differential advantages” From the culti 
vation point of view, fertility is more important a determin- 
ant that Situation But it may be pointed out that despite the 
importance of fertility in this context situation does become 
significant when the farmer markets the produce as the farms, 
better located in point of situation are at a greater advantage 
than those which are further away from the market In point 
of farming costs, too, the importance of situation is well realis- 
ed in regard to the accessibility of raw materials and the im- 
plements of production, especially in a highly mechanised 
economy Both situation and fertility plav an equally impor- 
tant part in the determination of rent and it is not possible 
for us to attach importance to either The difference as 
between fertility and situation may also be significant in one 
more respect The advantages of location and situation may 
have already been realised, benefits arising out of situation are 
realised when farms arc located Henve rent is in this sense, 
the resultant of situation andferiiliiy both 

Grcviih of Population Ricardo plated reliance on the 
Malthusian Theory of Population, for he derived his law of 
rent from the same theory When colonisers settled m a new 
country and population began to expand, only then did 
rent rise and emerge But what if population did not 
rise as expected ? Ricirdo thrught that rent would rise when 
the Inferior lands were brought into cultivation as a result of 
the expansion of population and hence more pressing demands 
for food Now this is a situation which might not endure m 
the modern world , it is not necessary that population expands 
so that resort may have to be had to inferior lands and then it 
is also not necessary that the demand for food might expand 
The reason is that the growth of population has been control- 
led in the modern economies to the extent undreamt of by 
Ricardo and Malthus and that food habits have so undergone 
a change that agricultural supplies alone are not strained Thus 
the prediction of both Malthus and Ricardo are falsified The 
theories stand discarded now Hence, the emergence of rent 
IS solely due to the growth of population and the consequential 
increased demand for food may not be causative of rent, it is the 
demand for more and more land for recreation and allied uses 
that may lead to the emergence of rent Rent, therefore, is the 
resultant of several factors 
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Rent and Ouar.i-Rent. Though not so important from the 
point of view of agriculture, yet the distinction between “rent” 
and ‘quasi-rent” needs to be drawn, if only for clarity of thought. 
Quasi-rent is not a form of rent, but a payment which arises 
in the same manner as rent does. Marshall, who 'fathered this 
concept, pointed to relative scarcity also being a cause of rent ; 
quasi-rent arises when a certain article or agent of production 
gets scarce, temporarily, the payment made for it is much above 
the normal and is described as quasi-rent. It is the surplus 
created by factors the demand for which has suddenly increased 
and which are not reproducible all at once. This surplus is 
only temporary and does not have any permanent significance for 
the economist or the agriculturist. The distinction between 
rent and quasi-rent is a function of time and of degree of pro- 
duction, for if durable goods which yield quasi-rent are not in 
shortage, the payment for them becomes normal and the quasi- 
rent disappears. The differential surpluses arise because they 
have become relatively and exceptionally scarce in relation to 
demand. But while the supply of land is limited in an abso- 
lute sense (?), the supply of these durable goods is not so, it is 
scarce only for the time being. Thus quasi-rent arises in the 
short period. No wonder, there is not much appreciation for 
this concept as the short period is indefinable. For the short 
period, quasi-rent may be regarded as the necessary profit ; it 
does not form a part of costs, but ultimately it does. From the 
point of view of the agriculturist, the concept does not appear 
to be very helpful, for agricultural factors (which are durable 
in nature) could not be regarded as paying quasi-rent, and not 
interest or wages. 

Unearned Increments. Since the publication of “Progress 
and Poverty” by Henry George, the concept of rent as an un- 
earned increment has been quite popular rent is of the nature 
of a surplus which the owner of land has not made efforts to 
earn. Rent, in this view, arises out of social progress with the 
expansion of the urban areas, the rent may arise in the case‘ of 
lands in the suburbs, so far useless. Thus this surplus should 
justifiably belong to society and not to the individual concern- 
ed. Rent is a function of social development. But this con- 
cept, though visibly correct, is fraught with several difficulties 
of understanding. In the first instance, isolating the earned 
from unearried increments is difficult. And then there may also 
be negative increments, or fall in values when social decay 
begins to adversely affect a certain place. What about these 
decrements ? And then it is pointed out that it is not only land, 
whose value rises with social change ; unearned increments 
may also arise in the case of labour and capital- Modern 
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theorists refuse to nccept the concept of unearned increments 
becoming rent, for the landlord has to balance different uses 
of land, and the emergence of the increment would depend on 
the t>pe of the use made by him of his land. And lastly, this 
concept does not explain the usual circumstance of rent, when 
no unearned increment may have arisen Still, the theory is 
valuable in that it focusses attention on the unearned land 
income which may rightly be claimed in taxes by the state as 
Its due 

Transfer Earnings Attention may be invited to another con- 
cept which has recently become popular, and is primarily of 
use in explaining the income from land, so far regarded as 
rent Transfer earnings cover all other payments made for 
the other factors of production It is suggested that the means 
at the disposal of the community are scarce in relation to the 
demand for them And that the endeavour is to put them to 
the best uses , for they are capable of alternative uses, with the 
result that the transfer from One use to another is not an un- 
common phenomenon Higher earnings attract the means of 
production to transfer themselves to another more remunera- 
tive use In another industry, earnings may be most favour- 
able “Transfer earnings” are what a factor makes m the 
most remunerative use and for the best alternative This con 
«ept IS closely linked with the concept of economic rent, which 
is now explained in the terms of transfer earnings ,the peasant 
devotes land to the best possible use, or discovers the best use 
to which it could be put Rent is sometimes defined as the 
“excess of what any unit gets over its transfer earnings " This 
means Chat transfer earnings of specific lands is ml, for they 
could not be transferred to any other use with advantage But 
it may be pointed out that the transfer earnings concept is 
useful from the practical point of view, for rents are determined 
as between the landlord and the tenant from the standpoint 
of the transfer earnings A landlord, when letting out land to 
a tenant, takes into consideration the transfer earnings of that 
piece of land and fixes rent accordingly , all the alterative 
crops and enterprises are taken into consideration when charg- 
ing rent, which definitely would be pitched highest possible 

The Modern Version In the view of the modern econo- 
mists, the theory of rent is not quite necessary for agricul- 
tural analysis ; it could easily be discarded. It is pointed out 
that the essential factors about the emergence of rent are rela- 
tive scarcities of the plots of land and, that the land is grad- 
able into different grades. But fundamertally speaking, rent 
is paid simply because the produce of land is scarce in relation 
to the demand for the same Even if land were of uniform 
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quality, and not gradable rent would still arise. Similarly, 
even if land were not scarce, but its produce was, rent would 
arise, for the scarcity of land is derived from the scarcity of the 
produce of land. Hence, it is maintained that the rent of land 
accrues because of derived and not original scarcity. On simi- 
lar principles, do the payments of wages, interest, and profits, 
arise out the scarcity of labour, capital and enterprise in 
relation to the demand for the same. In this context, a new 
light is thrown on the concept of rent, which is thus rendered 
superfluous. Thus rent need not be placed in a different cate- 
gory for it is determined by the marginal productivity princi- 
ple, just like other payments. The theories advanced above, 
therefore are not complete explanations of rent and may be given 
up in favour of this contention. The scarcity principle may 
now be explained. The farmer entrepreneur endeavours to bring 
about the least-cost combination of productive factors, and 
increases productivity by combining and utilising the variable 
factors in increasing quantities. The price of the output just 
covers the marginal costs. Rent arises because of the operation 
of the Law of Variable Proportions. This concept does not 
distinguish between the remunerations of other productive 
factors and the rent of land. Rent also arises out of marginal 
productivity. 

Dynamic Aspects. The behaviour of rent depends on the 
nature of economic progress, characterised by the advances in 
the methods of production, i.e., the technique of agriculture 
and the improvements in the means of the transport and their 
extension', the behaviour of population and the concept of wel- 
fare. In the first instance, increased employment of technique 
means saving in the use of land; the scarcity of the land is 
reduced, and from this angle, rents decline, if rent is regarded as 
a payment for the scarcity of land. In respect of the transport 
improvements, the differences in situation are minimised with 
the result that rents also fall. Regarding the behaviour of 
population, there may be two opinions. There is the likelihood 
of population to rise (especially in the backward countries, 
which on the first impact of progress, raise their survival rates) 
with consequential congestion and greater demand for land; 
this would raise rents. But if the population declined, higher 
standard of living heightens demand for housing and recrea- 
tional purposes; rents would be raised. And the welfare state 
may establish more and more industrial units with the consequ- 
ence that the rents are on the incline. How (ar would these 
rent-raising factors nullify the rent-depressing ones, depends 
on their relative strength. Still, it could be said that the 
balance may be in the favour of the factors favouring the 
'raising of the rents especially in the long secular period. 
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The Infer ence From tlic abo\e, it may be inferred tbit 
the operation of the Ricardian and the Marshallian theories of 
rent is not without exceptions It needs to be re emphasized that 
the actions of men in renting land are very similar to those 
that underlie in evaluating other factors of production And 
in the light of the ahote analysis it may be concluded that 
farmers are distributed on different farms in accordance with 
their efhciency and in keeping with the efficiency of the lands 
they cultivate But due regard must be had to the operation 
of certain “invisible” institutional factors, like prevailing 
customs, sentiments, and ignorance, that hinder the full and 
free operation of economic forces Variations in the efficiency 
of labour and other factors of production influence the deter- 
mination of rent Efficient farmers realise higher rent, being 
able to bid high, when competing with other farmers It may 
be said without any exaggeration that the rent of land, per* 
spectively, is fixed according to the law of transfer earnings 
and not according to the other outmoded and out of-date the- 
ories, new discarded 

profits of Enlerprtse The next item is profits that accrue 
in the agricultural sphere The payment of rent is the most 
important of the payments made by a farmer, but profits stand 
next in the order of significance to the farmer entrepreneur, 
who undertakes the enterprise with a view to miking the 
highest profit This is the order of priorities which the farmer 
himself sets for himself Profits are to be viewed is the diffe- 
rence between income and expenditure (costs aid receipts) of 
the farmer entrepreneur Mere efficient farmers reap larger 
profits, than his relatively inefficient brethren The most 
efficient farmer could secure high profits from land that is most 
useful for a particular line of production But these preli- 
minary concepts have to be understood clearly. 

Difficulties of Deftmtion While in the case of the other 
factors of production there is a definite demand, from some 
external source, in the case of the entrepreneur, the demand is 
self-creited The entrepreneur is purchased by the community, 
indirectly, this statement is just to complete the theoretical 
framework The other difficulty that arises m the assessment 
of profits IS that while the receipts of the other factors of pro- 
duction are more or less clearly defined, those of the entrepre- 
neur contain an element of his wages which are indistinguisi- 
able from his profits In the case of the farmer-entrepreneur this 
difficulty IS of paramount importance as the firmer is himself 
the entrepreneur and also the participant in the act of produc- 
tion. Thus his wages are intermixed with his profits And the. 
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difficulty persists because of small farming unit, the account- 
ancy aspect is very very defective, so that no clear line could 
be drawn as between the different earnings of the farmer. 
Gross profits consist of several different elements ; interest on 
entrepreneur’s capital (machinery and equipment) that accrues 
to him, rent for land which the entrepreneur-farmer owns and 
cultivates, wages of the labour that the farmer and his family 
invest on a family farm, other payments that also accrue in the 
shape of the advantages gained in respect of free food and other 
such farm provisions for him and his family, and the unearned 
increments in respect of land, equipment and the produce whose 
price may rise due to certain social phenomena. To disentangle 
pure profits from these composite payments is difficult. Still, 
bearing this in mind that profits arc also of the nature of the 
monopoly and conjunctural gains, the distinction as between 
the entereprenurial earning and other rewards is clearer. 

The Farmer Enlerprcnur. The functions of the enterpre- 
neur in farming btisiness have to be understood clearly in order 
to assess his role and the nature of his profits. The enterpre* 
ncur in the farming business is not a little different from that 
in other businesses. Firstly, the farmer is exposed to the hazards 
of nature and the inclemencies of weather. Even if the farmer 
had all risks insured, the premiums would be higher than 
charged in the industrial sector. Secondly, uncertainties in 
agricultural enterprises are more pronounced than in other un- 
dertakings. Their seasonal character adds to the multiplicity 
of these uncertainties, which in industry prevail to a very much 
lesser extent. Thirdly, monopoly gains in the business of 
farming arc not as in the field of industry, for the simple reason 
that the unit of operation in farming is the small-scale, and 
any isolated vmit is unable to influence price. And fourthly, 
the accfua'l of conjectufal gains in these pursuits is more for 
agricultural demand and supply to change. Supply seldom 
assumes an clastic character as that of industrial products. 
The scope for the introduction of new and novel products is 
limited in the sphere of agriculture, while in the manufacturing 
sector, this is an important and significant reason for differen- 
tial profits earned by different entrepreneurs. And lastly, we 
must also recognise the agricultural enterepreneur as much less 
enlightened than his industrial and commercial compatriots, 
who devote more time and money to improving their knowledge 
about men, methods, markets and many other things. 

Rate of Profits. There may be a rate of .wages, a rate of 
Interest, and also some rate of rent, but it is impossible to 
speak about a rate of profits except in a very blurred sense. 
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Profits are distincty individual ptyipent %aryinp from person 
to person, from farm to farm and from enterprise to enterprise 
In fact, the profits are highly persona} There could not be 
any uniformity about a rate of profits, for their one charac* 
tenstic IS their variability From this angle the rate of profits 
IS a misnomer, though speaking vaguely, the “rate” of profits 
in the industrial sectors may be higher than it is in the farming 
sector, meaning thereby that the earning in the former are 
higher than they arc in the latter But the misconceotion 
needs to be cleared at this stage for profits vary from enterprise 
to enterprise, and from person to person and have no reference 
to investments made, the rates need not be high with the bigger 
investment, nor would it be lower with the lower investments 
Hence to speak of a rate of profits is a misnomer and also not 
correct from the point of view of clear thinking 

Theoreitcal Etplarattons The main explanations centre 
around the concept and the definitions of profits It was 
F B Hawley who announced that the profits were a reward for 
the nsft functions This seemed to be partially true, 

for the amount of the risk in the economic activity is of great 
moment, and the entrepreneur has to cover it in order to be 
successful But with the development of insurance, the element 
of risk no longer remains such a threatening factor, as it could 
be insured , in the west, in particular, the insurance against 
risks in the agricultural sphere is very prevalent It could 
not be assumed that high profits are at all proportionate to 
the risk assumed, for in the sphere of agriculture as compared 
With the industrial sector, though the magnitude of risk is ver> 
high, yet profits are not at all high And a successful and wise 
enterpreneur insures most of the risks rather than bear them 
himself An improved theory was enunciated by J B Clark, 
who took a dynamic view profits are the difference between 
the staltc frtce and the dynamc factors this means the dynamic 
factors arc responsible for the emergence of profits to enter- 
prising enterpreneurs who have the capacity of forecasting 
the future with a greater amount of exactness This view is 
criticised on the ground that -profits are also negative, and the 
dynamic explanation could not account for the fact True, in 
a stationary state, the profits may vanish under competition, 
but we are not living under static circumstances If the law 
of change were known, profits would not arise But the common 
experience is that profits still emerge and also continue to 
persist even m the face of better knowledge about the law of 
change Professor Knight described profits as a reward for 
bearing uncertainties Knight makes a distinction as between 
the foreseeable and unfore eeahle risks, the foreseeable risks are 
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insurable ones, and the unforeseeable ones could not be insured 
against. These latter are termed uncertainties. The foreseeable- 
risks are regarded as physical risks and are insurable, these 
could be covered beforehand by the payment of premia, but 
not uncertainties, or economic risks. Uncertainty is' regarded as a 
separate factor of production and the profits as a payment for 
uncertainty-bearing. It is also pointed out that uncertainty- 
bearing is usually concerned with capital investment which in 
the farming business, is very low. Uncertainty-bearing does- 
not limit the supply of the entrepreneurs, nor their functions. 
Uncertainty bearing could hardly be elevated to the status of a 
factor of production. In the light of this, it must be admitted 
that as far as the farmer is concerned, there is no satisfactory 
explanation of profits at least in agriculture. 

Profits in Progress. Taking the dynamic view, in agri- 
culture, there seems to be no cause for pessimism, though the 
anticipation is that the profits may decline with economic 
progress, which would leave fewer opportunities for better 
investments. But in agriculture, the effort to achieving parity 
with industry would ensure that progress heightens profits 
secured by an agriculturist- Transitional is the present phase 
in agriculture, even in those economies, where disintegration of 
holdings has considerably reduced their size. With growing 
consciousness and with the passage of time, the uneconomic 
character of agriculture may no longer remain. Another 
point is that the size of the holdings may also be enlarged with 
progress, for the consolidation movement ensures at least an 
optimum size', consequently agricultural profits are raised. And 
theni there is the impact of scientific progress and the ma’-ch of 
technique, which is unabated in itself; ultimately agricultural 
costs are reduced and greater profits left for the cultivator. 
Finally, the recent movements for the satbilisation of agri- 
cultural prices, so as to eliminate fluctuations would be potent 
enough to increase the cultivator’s income- This may be noticed 
in its economic bearing on agriculture. The farmer may grow 
more and more proficient in his business and accumulate and 
invest larger amounts in his farm with the result that profits 
may be considerable. On the whole, the impact of progress on 
profits is to increase them, in so far as the agricultural sector 
goes, and the farmer-peasant is concerned. 

In Perspective. In conclusion, profits appear quite impor- 
tant as an incentive for the farming business. Economic per- 
formance may be creditable under high profits. Without profits 
the farmer could not build up reserves, which are the lowest as 
far as the farming business is concerned. And he would also 
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^tay on in Ins business, with the lure of f.ood profits In this 
connection it miy be pointed out that profits prrvide this 
spurt to the firmer and prevent him from falling into the rut 
O' tenancy which is avoided to let peasant proprietors flourish 
This would hive far reaching effects on the agriculturil system 
From the social point of view good profits stabilise agriculture 
and strengthen the economic foundations of the national farm 
economy 

JVages an I Labour The problems of wages and labour are 
important From the national point of view, a good labourer 
IS in asset to the economy in general for he works harder and 
the productivity of land and agriculture heightens There ire 
different types of farm workers First is one who is lodging, 
ooarding and sharing the life of the farm family, he expects 
to become an independent farmer in course of time Uext is 
the worker who lives m a separate boarding house where he 
dines to himself, and does not have any personal touch with 
the farm family In his case, the wage motivates his action 
The third type is the hired married worker, who lives in cottage 
to himself, m addition to the wage that he receives in cash 
This worker has the lure of being able to get some place to 
live, and is, therefore, ready to accept even low wages, for 
there is the additional benefit of residential accommodation 
FoartA type of worker finds his own place to live and lodge, 
but who works on the farm , he is not a part of the farm orga- 
nization, for both the wife and the husband have to be kept 
■contented if tiie worker is to remain on the farm And lastly, 
there is the landless, unskilled labourer who lives m the village 
in some sort of a hovel and works off and on for the farms 
The wages in all these cases are different this point has to be 
remembered m all discussions about wages and earning A 
wage may be defined as a payment for work done by labour, 
whether that work be mental or physical 

Mctliodf of Wage Paynents The fixation of wages differs 
avith the different metheds employed b/ an employer In the 
first instance there is the method of piece Jiiages, which are paid 
when the work could be easily standardised or measured, or 
when an employer wants a larger output 'total remuneration 
IS determined by input on the farm, he may be paid by bushels 
that he binds or by furrows he ploughs But no regard is paid 
to the quality of the work done Time toaget are preferred when 
quality IS the mam consideration, or work could not be stand- 
ardised or reduced to piece work For instance, the managerial 
and the administrative jobs are not possible to reduce to piece 
work with the result that this type of work is paid according 
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to the time spent, say by the week, month or year. Third, the 
ta'^k wage, is paid for a certain task, which the farmer assigns to 
the labourers; the wage is paid when the task is over as a whole. 
The task is definite and known both to the farmer and the 
labourers, and therefore, the wages are also definite and settled. 
Fourth type of wage is known as the contract toajjc, paid by con- 
tract-, a certain job is to be completed within a certain time- 
span, and if it is not done, the contract is unfulfilled. And 
then ranks the sliding scale method by rvhich wages are paid 
according to the variations in the prices and costs of living. 
Some employers enter into what is commonly known as profit 
sharing, while the others prefer the pure sliding scale system. 
Odd as it may look, the sliding scale system; though not prac- 
ticable in the realm of industry is quite common in agri- 
culture sector. For in agriculture, a part of the wages; (and 
even the whole of it in certain regions) is paid in terms 
of kind, and tlius the adjustment to the cost of living and the 
prices is automatically made. Next is the prcininnt wage (which 
may be attached to the basic-time wage) this is paid for extra 
work. This is an incentive wage, payable to labour, in order to 
impel them to work harder. .Another type is the group wage, 
paid to a group, (in the case of agriculture, the family) for 
the w'ork that they put in; this wage has the relative advantage 
of ensuring labour supply, for it is the group that is to bother 
for securing labour supply for specified jobs, and not the em- 
ployer. Customary wages are especially important in the sphere 
of agriculture, for they arc not determined by the interaction 
of the forces of demand and supply, but by the sanction of 
custom. And lasflv, the minimum zeages arc fixed by some exter- 
nal authority, in the case of the very low-paid professions, and 
for agricultural workeis, and low-paid, unskilled, landlesd- 
labour, who do not earn much, and who-^t work is also of as 
casual nature. ^ 

Fixation of Wages. In the various expidnations of the %vage 
theories, there is the Subsistence Theory of the Physiocrats, 
according to this theory, wltich is based on the Malthusian Law 
of Population, the level of wages would always remain on the 
subsistence level, for if the wages did rise, the multiplication of 
the numbers would nullify the same: greater competition among 
the 'svage-earners would again depress them to the former^low 
level. This is also known as the “Brazen Law of Wages”, or 
the “Iron Law of Wages”- In fact, the theory crystallised 
itself, from the observations, which the French School made of 
the poverty-stricken conditions of the French peasantry. Audit 
must be said t.o their credit that as the Malthusian trends o 
population are visible, this theory is applicable, e.specially in 
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the backward regions, where population expands at a rnte- 
which brings living to the subsistence level In the adv^ncecf 
economies, however, the theory IS inapplicable, simply because- 
of the fact that the Law of Malthus does not apply, even in 
the agricultural sector But the world being predominantly 
constituted of backward regions, the application of the theory 
seems to be quite wide In agriculture, the application is un 
exceptional for the law of population does operate and with 
redoubled vigour expccially m the b-ckward regions With 
out going into its intricacies it is pointed out that its applica- 
tion IS limited by the limitations imposed upon it by the 
Law of Malthus The next theoretical framework is that of 
the Residual Claimant Theory which was enunciated by the 
American economist. Walker, who thought that wages are a 
residue left over to the Inbourer, after all other factors of pro 
duction are paid out He did not think that any law operated 
for fixation of wage, wages were paid by the amount of this 
residue In this connection it may be stated that the theory 
seems to apply to agriculture for the farmer does rec_jve his 
wages’ , only if ter he has paid out the other agents of produc- 
tion Thus wages could rise only by slicing the claims of 
other factors of production, or by increasing total production 
The farmer would be well-advised to improve his productivity 
and reduce the recurring charges that he may have to pay, 
thus the residue could be increased and so also only could his 
wages Objections against the law arise from the fact of wages 
being possibly raised by collectivisation or by state intetven 
tion Without the residue having been raised in any way It also 
Ignores the influence of supply on the wages and the wage pay- 
ments It IS also pointed out that the residual claimant is not 
the worker but the entrepreneur who undertakes production, 
in this sense it may said that this theory does eminently suit 
the/armer e«treprtne«r, who is also the labourer and the entre* 
prenur On the whole, the theory is not unreal, for it is based 
on a recognition of the fact, that in the farming sector, the 
theory does explain the remuneration that goes to the peasant 
proprietor, who is the recipient of the residue, after all other 
agents of production have been paid out by him In the Afar- 
gtnal Productivity Theory, wnges approximate to the marginal 
product of labour, while Taussig thought that it was the 
Discounted Marginal Product that accrued to labour, for in his 
view, there always efapsed some time, fcefwcen fhe payment to 
labour (which was made in advance of the sale of the articles 
and the commodities), and mathematically speaking, the 
labour must get deducted the discount for the same period 
of waiting The theory is a familiar explanation of wage 
determination m the industrial and the commercial sectors 
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rather than in agricultural, for the simple reason, that the 
farmer seldom makes such detailed calculations as to decide 
■first about the marginal product and then about the discount 
to be deducted from the same. The modern modification to 
the above theory is that the wages are fixed as between the two 
extremes, the one determined by the discounted marginal -product, 
and the other determined by the subsistence of the labourer or 
"by his standard of living', where exactly the wage would be deter- 
mined is decided by the bargaining strength of the two parties, 
the employers and the employees, and that would be wage-level. 
The upper limit is the economic wage (that fixed upon by the 
marginal productivity in the discounted measure) and the 
lower limit (fixed by the living or the subsistence standard) is 
the social wage (that fixed upon by marginal productivity in the 
discounted measure) and the lower limit (fixed by the living or 
the subsistence standard) is the social wage. All wages must 
fluctuate between the social and the econoinic wage-levels. And 
this level, by itself, is also indeterminate, for the discounted 
marginal prodiict of each worker is not calculable, either by 
the employer or by the labourer himself, though the lower 
limit, the social wage, is more determinate, for the subsistence 
level is more or less known for the labour force. Still, the 
modern modification of the wage theory of the Marginal Pro- 
-ductivity (along with the addition made by Taussig) is only a 
theoretical framework, not useful in practice especially as it 
obtains in agriculture. 

Wage on Farms. In the realm of agriculture, the applica- 
tion of the theoretical apparatus in respect of the wage-fixation 
is not a little different from that in the sphere of industry. 
The wage is the result of the bargain made between the emp- 
loyer and the employees ; the amount that the wage-earner 
■demands depends on desire for employment while the amount 
that the employer would offer, is based upon the anticipated 
usefulness of the labourer to his enterprise, and ihe state of 
actual competition as between employers and employees and its 
■employer-employee aspect. This triangular competetion deter- 
mines the actual wage to be paid to labourer. The supply of 
farm labour force is not so mobile as that of the industrial 
one. Second, the workers who are accustomed to farm work 
very much hesitate to shift elsewhere as they would be totally 
unskilled for any other job. Thus there is rigid and inflexible 
supply of labour to the farm labour market. It may also be 
pointed out that the demand for agricultural labour is more 
or less of a seasonal character with the result that wage varia- 
tions are more pronounced here than in any other industry. 
Agricultural wages are of residual character, and not determin- 
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ed bv scarcity To the urban industries apply the theories of 
the marginal productivity, while in agriculture, residual claim- 
ant theory stays There has been a comparative over-supply 
of labour in the sphere of agriculture, particularly now, because 
of the mechanisation craze Farming, therefore, has mainly 
remained a id&our intenntie industry, except in recent times, 
when it assumed the captlal-tnUnstte character And in agncul 
ture has persisted the endemic surplus of workers for uhom no 
better employment is to be found Thus agricultural wages 
stay at a low level, nearly at the subsistence level And then 
migration, its nature and character, has also to be noticed , mi- 
gration urban wards leaving a residuum of people for whom 
there is not a chance of improving their prospects by moving to 
the towns , this residuum of unenterprising, slick and unadven* 
turous people in the villages, could not command high wages , 
the got paid low wage rates Another cause accounting for 
the low level of rural wages is the fact that agricultural pur- 
suits were always ready to receive back the surplus which urban 
areas did not and could not absorb in their industries It may 
be pointed out that this sort of backward movement of the surplus 
population IS still persistent in backward areas And then the 
custom of making payments-m-kind treating the worker as a 
semi domestic and giving him a semi-subsistence status have 
also survived and accounted for the low wages in agnculture 
Next, even if the workers be employed more or less on a perma- 
nent basis, the agnculiural operations remain only seasonal, 
With resultant low wage levels And lastly, agricultural work- 
ers have, so far been unable to organise themselves as workers 
in the urban areas do , consequently trade union action has 
been absent 

Custom and Competsuon The role of custom and competi- 
tion in the determination of the wages, in agriculture, is an 
important point to be reckoned with In the ‘first instance, it 
is custom that is the major determmant of wage levels in the 
sphere of agriculture rather than competition In the hick 
ward countries, especially, the force of custom is quite impor- 
tant and wage determined with reference to its operation for 
rarely has the ignorance of the farmers let them make them re- 
quisite calculations of their critical appraisals about customs 
which is accepted as such But with the passage of time, the 
force of custom considerably weakens Meanwhile, with the 
introduction of the money economy in the backward economies, 
the customary wages which were being paid in kind, (and thus 
automatically adjusted to the cost of living) were converted 
into cash, and made rigid Thus the low level of the agricul- 
tural wages was established by their Conversion of customary 
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wages (paid in kind) into cash terms. With the emergence of 
competition in rural areas, and in the light of factors, enume- 
rated in the last paragraph, a low level of wages persisted in 
the agricultural sector. And when competition replaced cus- 
tom, its severity was pronounced; the result was that the wage 
levels sank to very abysmal depths. Custom worked havoc, when 
it was converted to cash, and competition made things worse. 

fFn,«r Incentive- Wage methods in agriculture arc more or 
less of the routine type and not of divers types ; therefore in- 
centive methods have not yet found their place in rural life and 
work. ^Vage incentives are being utilised in the industrial sec' 
tor for an increasc.in productivity but they arc conspicuous by 
their relative absence in the agrarian sector. The problem is 
not so easy as one may imagine, for some “un-scicntific” incen- 
tives could be said to have been in existence in agriculture. 
For instance, in farm life, free meals and lodging may be offer- 
ed discrirninately to better types of workers only, and not to 
the less efficient and productive labourers. This may be taken 
as an incentive for more efficient, productive, and permanent 
work on the farm. .^Vnother incentive is the offer of the preim- 
uvi-teage, which may be supplemented to the hafic-time wage. 
This wage may be paid for greater productivity due to efforts 
of the labourer, and shared between the farmers and the labou- 
rers, with a benefit to the latter. This may also induce the work- 
er to put in more efforts to get a larger share out of the increas- 
ed farm productivity. Still another incentive is produce-sharing 
talked of in' chapter 'Otanersltip and Tenancy' , where pointed 
attention to the system of profit-sharing as applied to the 
farming systems was drawn. In this the effort of the “tenant- 
labourer” would be directed to raising mere produce in order 
to get a larger share out of it. 

Regulation and IVagcs. The objective of wage regulation is 
to improve wage levels as also the conditions of work. Cer- 
tain countries have set up wage conciliation boards, to adjudge 
matters in the event of disputes. In England, County Commit- 
tees were setup with a view to fixing the minimum rates of 
wages for all agricultural workers, to regulate the overtime 
rates for them and to standarise the payment of kind wages in 
lieu of cash wages. Such wages were fixed as would be condu- 
cive to the promotion of efficiency and ensure good standard of 
living. Later on, these pow'ers were transferred from the local 
committees to the Central Wage Board, to enable larger num- 
ber of workers to benefit. These efforts have been laudable,, 
though ; but it is implementation that matters. (Efforts have 
also been made for the regulation of wages and conditions of 
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employment for the young and the female workers, in regard to 
their emoluments Workmen’s compensation benefits could 
have been extended to agricultural workers along with other 
benefits, commonly extended to other workers, elsewhere True, 
thereare difficulties of wage and work regulation in the sphere 
of agriculture , these difHcuIties are inherent in the very nature 
of agriculture itself Firstly, so widespread are agricultural 
operations in point of location and so diverse in character that 
It IS rather hazardous to implement the most well-meaning le 
gislation In the second place, ignorance and illiteracy of the 
labour force accounts for their helplessness, m case regulations 
are infringed They do not understand the implications of Law 
nor do they have the means of suing the defaulter in a court of 
law Litigation is costly, its results are uncertain The lack of 
trade unionism among agricultural workers deprives them of the 
strength of stable trade unionism And lastly, the lack of pub- 
licity of wage regulations in rural areas, spells their doom 
wage regulations as may be framed, may be rather difficult to 
enforce and implement Regarding mimimum wages, it may 
be pointed out that unless fixed in grades and classes, so as to 
cover all types of labourers, those would tend to discourage the 
more efficient wage earner, who is, thus, brought at par with 
the inefficient one Hence, in the rural sphere, the fixation of 
the minimum wages, on a general scale may be not only diffi- 
cult but also fraught with danger 

Agrtcullure anl InduHry Reference niay be made, in this 
connection to the divergence between the wage levels in agri- 
culture and industry Ir the first instance, disparity persists 
because of the lack of standardisation of agricultural wages 
while in the industrial jobs, there can be complete standardisa- 
tion of different jobs and an assessment possible about their 
remunerative aspects Secondly, the conditions of work in in- 
dustry could be brought under the effective control and close 
supervision, but not in agriculture where outdoor pursuits call 
for work at odd hours The lack of trade unionism in the agri- 
cultural sector has been responsible for bad conditions of work. 
Fourthly, the persistence of the ‘ converted ’ customary wages 
IS responsible for this disparity And lastly, the agricultural 
worker is not so conscious of his rights as his industrial brother 
with very obvious results Agricultural and industrial wages 
might still continue to be disparate, for the reasons which also 
persist 

Progress and Problems What are the problems that emerge 
in the impact of progress ? These questions are at once compli- 
cated and involved What is going to be the trend of wages in 
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the dynamic sensei Dynamism may be evident in the increase of 
inventions and innovations, the behaviour of the farm popula- 
tion, and the state attitude to the same. In regard to the first 
point the fact is that the nature of this trend is governed by the 
■character of innovations. Are these labour-saving or capital- 
saving ? Mostly inventions and newer technique, employed on 
farms, are labour-saving. Another fact is that inventions re- 
quire specialised and skilled labour which must be paid higher 
now. Farm .wages tend to rise prospectively holding out the 
promise of better status to farm labourers. Hence, the problem 
boils down to raising wage levels via efficienty and skill. Also, 
it may be pointed out that by the initiation of national sche- 
mes in rural areas, as Extension Services and the Educational 
and Training Programmes, the marginal productivity of farm 
labour would heighten. The proficiency of the marketing sys- 
tem would also reduce the discount that may be (even theoreti- 
cally) deducted from the marginal product. Hence in this sense, 
too, the wages of labour w6uld tend to rise. And judged from 
another point of view, the Beiiaviour of the farm population, 
even in the backward economies, is towards the restriction of 
numbers. Also are steps being taken to widen the horizon of econo- 
mic activity in the rural sector, and diversify the employment 
range in the agricultural sector. That would raise the demand 
for labour, with the result that wages, necessary to employ- 
ment of labour, would have to be raised. The pressure of popula- 
tion on lands is also being lightened with the result that wages 
may be levered up as a consequence. And then the attitude of 
the labourers also counts for much ; they are now getting more 
conscious of their rights and privileges and may refuse to 
accept low wages for their work, and thus themselves try tc 
raise and make better their living and working conditions. 
With greater enlightenment, and diversified employment oppor- 
tunities before them, labourers need not suffer the evasion of 
beneficial legislation. And the State’s attitude to agricultural 
labour is also becoming more definitely helpful and all sorts' of 
legislation are being put on the anvil in order to help raise 
their standard of living and secure them a living wage. 

Critical Assessment. This concluding paragraph gives a 
critical review of the wage problems in the agricultural sector. 
In the first place is assessed the influence of state legislation 
in raising the wage levels. The results of statutory control 
have not been wholly beneficial *, though instrumental in rais- 
ing general wage levels, they have still not raised these appre- 
ciably, for the employers have mostly sliced away other benefits 
proviously accruing to labourers (in the form of a share out 
of the preduce at the harvesting time, or lodging and boarding 
-with the master) with result that the advantage in respect of” 
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real wages has been not maintained Probably real wages may 
remain at the same level. Payments in kind have been adverse- 
ly affected by regulated wages, and statutory controls Inci- 
dentally, the personal relationship that tied the labourer to 
his employer gets weakened by the introduction of this cash 
system, and by the enforcement of minimum wages Also the 
elasticity of the agricultural wage system is strained, with the 
result that the profit-sharing and the other similar schemes 
stand shelved Special bonuses, unA Inams have disappeared. 
Increase in labour costs mtensi&es the drive for the adoption 
of the labour saving devices The casualisation of the labour 
force is also another possible result of the enforcement of wage 
regulations, this is the experience in Britain Tins tendency 
is on the increase, to evade the wage regulations, which may 
not apply to casual labour But as against this may also be 
noticed the healthy trend to the growth of trade unionism in 
agriculture 

The Rate of Interest Interest is the price paid for the use 
of loans, and credit advanced to peasants The capital invest- 
ments in an industry depend on its earnings , in agriculture, 
the rate of interest would determine the range of the capital 
investments made In other words, the rate of interest that 
farmers can afford, influences the supply of capital to agricul 
ture Credit is very essential to agriculture, more than to other 
undertakings, the credit needs of the farmer are very inelastic in* 
de*d A goodcreditsystemfacilitates adjustments between those 
who have surplus money and capital and those who are in 
want This adjustment is brought about by the rate of interest 
Thus the role of the interest rates is quite a significant one In- 
terest 18 paid for the use of borrowed money without it a loan 
would not be forthcoming Money borrowed may come from 
capitalists or co operative societies or banks , and this money 
IS borrowed for the purpose of investing it in land, or equip- 
ment and to pay labour, or buy certain necessaries of life Thus 
credit may be obtained for productive or non productive or 
unproductive purposes But it has to be understood that the 
rate of interest as commonly understood, is gross as not pure- 
interest 

General Considerattons It may be correct to distinguish as 
between the gross and the net rates of interest The gross in 
tcrejt includes payments for the insurance against risk, (the 
risk may pertain to person or trade), wages of management 
(payment for administrations, accountancy, etc ) the return for 
inconvenience (inability to make the full use of the money that 
he vv ould have had in his possession, had he not lent it) and 
the difficulty of recovery, the amount lent may not be recovered 
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except in instalments. The moneytlender’s rate of interest- 
is high because of all these various factors but there are also 
differences, in interest rates as between places and places, 
trades and trades and also persons and persons. These differ- 
ences may arise dye to differences in distance (people are 
always willing to invest nearer home) and differences in social 
esteem (a person with greater integrity and better reputation 
would pay low interest) differences in the amount of the loans 
, (generally a big amount means high rate of interest) and lastly, 
the differences in productivity of the enterprise for which the 
loan is extended, for the rate of interest is higher for the un- 
productive loans. Productivity of capital, and that of enter- 
prise are two different things but it may be pointed out that 
the latter is responsible for rate of interest. 

The Classical Ex-planation^ The determination of the rate 
of interest is explained by the classical writers. By the Absti- 
nence Theory, the payment of interest arises out of abstinence 
or sacrifice made by the lender who is deprived of the use of 
his funds. Saving could be interpreted as sacrifice on the part 
of the savers. This reward is in the form of interest payment 
made to the lender by the borrower. Marshall, who modified 
this theory, substituted the term “waiting” for “abstinence”. 
He opined that waiting involved the payment of interest, 
for if and when the lender has to wait to use money, which 
he had accumulated, he must be compensated for that. 
Interest compensates him for his act of waiting. Though 
true a great extent, the theory does not afford an 
analytical explanation. The Agio theory is attribut- 
ed to the Austrians, who gave it a final shape and attributed 
the payment of interest to the psychological factors. In essence, 
the theory states that interest is paid because the human 
tendency is to prefer ready goods and present consumption 
to the future therefore, there is a premium on the present 
goods. Greater gratification is derived in the present, hence 
the person who foregoes present consumption because he lend.s 
to somebody, musUbe compensated for the same. Interest 
must be paid in order to induce people to lend money and 
forego their present satisfications for a future date. Interest 
equates future satisfactions to the present ones. Bahm Bawerk, 
who enunciated this theory, gave the reason for this state of 
affairs *, there is the prospective underestimate of the future, 
present wants are more keenly felt than the future ones. Fisher 
criticised this theory and instead put forward his own theory, 
the Time Preference Theory interest was paid due to the 
‘time factor’, this meant that the longer the period of time 
that elapsed between lending and repaying, the higher the rate 
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of jnterest From the viewpoint of the lender, the fact is that 
his income resources may not remain uniform throughout life- 
span, or it may also increase With the passage of time The 
greater the degree of certainty as regards the future enjoyment 
of income, the smaller the degree of the time f reference o( tht 
rate of discounting the future But the character of the indivi- 
dual also influences his time preference, for a man of fore- 
thought would discount the future at a lower rate than a spend- 
thrift This IS also influenced by the expectation of life 
which being low in backward countries as India, raises the 
rate of interest The proportion of the income that a person 
18 prepared to lend influences the time preference In short 
in the context of this theory, the rate of interest is the resul- 
tant of the time preference of lenders Then the explanation 
of the rate of interest is also couched in terms of the marginal 
productivity of capital , the rate of interest is the marginal 
productivity of the capital translated in the terms of money 
Interest rates correspond to the marginal productivity of 
capital Another explanation is in terms of the demand for 
and supply of capital , it is supplied at a certain rate of interest 
by the intersection of the demand and supply schedules when 
graphically represented All these theories ire theoretical, and 
do not have much relevance to actual conditions in the rural 
areas 


The Moden Theory It is difficult to point to the modern 
explanation, for there is much bitter abuse about the rate of 
interest The most prominent modern explanation is given 
by Lord Keynes Criticising the other theories of interest, 
he pointed out that marginal product has nothing to do with 
the determination of interest which could not be explained in 
terms of psychological forces, nor was that desirable To the 
contention, that interest is a payment for savings, Keynes 
pointed out that while some people saved, they do not receive 
any interest Nor did interest equalise the demand and the 
supply of the capita], as imagined by the classical writers 
Keynes suggested that interest phenomenon should be explain- 
ed in monetary terms alone The rate of interest vanes 
inversely with liquidity preference , the higher the liquidity 
preference or preference to hold liquid cash, the lower the rate 
of interest, and vice versa Motives for holding liquid cash arise 
either out of transactions or precaution or speculation or 
investment Be that as it may, the fact remains that the rate 
of interest vanes inversely with liquidity preference If the 
rate of interest is low, it will cost less to bold money, and 
more money would be held, wliile if the rate of interest is 
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high, it costs to hold money, consequently less money would 
be held. From another point of view, if liquidity preference 
IS high, the desire to have more loans, in the market as a 
whole, would be less intense with the result that the rate of 
interest is low, and vice-versa. But this theory is criticised 
by modern economists who stress the demand for investible 
funds, which really determine the rate of interest. It is contend- 
ed that what Keynes termed ‘propenshy to consume’ Bahm 
Bawerk styled ‘underestimation of the future’. And Keynes’ 
theory applies to countries, which have a highly developed 
banking system *, this means that the theory has limited 
application, in the old agrarian economies. An improvement on 
this explanation is the theory put forward by Professor J. S 
Bain ; the rate of interest is determined by the equilibrium 
between demand and supply of loanable and investible funds. 
Supply comes from liquid funds available at a certain period 
of time and the demand from investments and liquid balances. 

The Agricultural Setting. In agriculture, the above theore- 
tical framework does not apply in the form, enunciated by the 
masters. It may be said at the outset that the rate of interest 
in the agricultural sector is the gross rate and not the net rate- 
True, that the time preference does account for enhancement 
of interest in rural areas, and that the personal factors also 
count for much, but it may be pointed out that.the rural rates 
of interest could not be explained in terms of these factors 
alone. The demand and supply explanation could, to some extent, 
account for the high rates of interest usually prevailing in the 
rural area but not the Keynesian explanation. In regard to the 
theory put forward by Prof. Bain, it need only be observed 
that this explanation is only a modification of the demand 
and supply theory and to that extent does hold gold in the 
rural sector where the supply of capital may be perennial but 
its demand is only seasonal. Capital is in demand only in the 
rush season. If investment was stable, the rate of interest may 
be low, but when demand is fitful and only seasonal, the 
rate of interest is high (as in the agricultural sector) for only 
a high rate of interest could compensate the investor or the 
lender and enable him to get an adequate rate of interest on 
an average. Then there is the element of risk, the greater th^ 
amount of risk, the higher the rate of interest. Risks in agri- 
culture are both economic and personal', agriculture is a hazar- 
dous venture, and the chances of recovery from a poor farmer 
• with a low stayings are also remote. Then the lack of know- 
ledge on the part of the borrower also make for the high 
rate of interest, which he is willing to pay to the lender, who in 
the village arena holds the position of a monopdlist. as being 
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the only lender Theoretically this is the reason for the pre 
valence of high interest rates tn Rural India Another factor 
of some importance is the plan of partial and instalment pay- 
ments The farmer may pay only in very small instalments 
due to his indigence Another cause may be the legislative 
impact on interest rate, the restriction of credit that is brought 
about by legislation goes to raise the effective interest rates 
This IS the experience 'gained by a study of the after effects of 
debt legislation in the Punjab Mr Darling maintained 
that the rates of interest rise with a fall in farm income for the 
credit-worthiness of the farmer falls, and the charge for loans 
are higher With the break up of the customary set up in the 
village, and with the introduction of the money economy, the 
rates of interest have tended to nse, for the torces of competi- 
tion have been let loose with adverse results And consequently, 
the old bonds that were holding down the interest rates also 
broke down, with the result that they rose with a spurt 

Demand and Supply The forces of demand are both 
seasonal and inelastic, as far as the farming sector is conrern- 
ed Farmers could get credit either by inheritance, or saving 
or borrowing The first source is very limited, for family 
farmers could not hope to leave large fortunes to their survivors 
In regard to the second, savings could not be expected to satisfy 
the needs for funds on the part of the farmer The major 
source of all the funds is from the borrowings, as far as the 
farmer is concerned In fact, farming industry is run with 
limited means and little capital This means that it is depend- 
ent for capital on outside sources Its financial structure is 
that of family, hence, interest rates are determined with refer- 
ence to social status, too Demand from the farmer is of an 
inelastic nature, for he triuit have money for harvesting and 
marketing, and in the backward economies, even for the pur- 
poses of satisfying the social demands of the society in which 
he lives, and to whose standards he must conform Illiterate 
as he IS, he does not mind paying high rate of interest Thus, 
as far as theory is concerned, the farmer should not pay a rate 
of interest higher than the marginal productivity of the money 
that he wants to borrow But the practical consideration is 
that his demand for money is unproductive, hence the rate of 
interest is high From the supply side, the rate of interest is 
determined by the competitive ness of the enterprise and the 
position that the lender holds, in regard to the supply of capital, 
if it is more or less of a monopolistic character, the rates of 
interest that he does charge, would certainly contain an ele* 
tnent of monopoly charges 

Interest and Investment Attention needs to be drawn to the 
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Tole of interest in agricultural investments. It may be pointed 
out that the flow of capital to these enterprises is insufficient 
for needs. The reason for this state of affairs is obvious enough; 
family finance cannot adequately finance farming enterprises; 
and secondly, the opportunities for investment and its return 
in the industrial sector are higher than they are in the agricul- 
tural sector. The confusion of legislative regulation of agri- 
cultural interest rates is also responsible for starving agricul- 
tural enterprises relating to urban and industrial enterprises 
which yield higher returns to the investor. And then another 
factor must be reckoned with, and that is with respect to equip- 
ment in the agricultural sphere; a large number of farms stand 
in need of modern equipment, but their incapacity for borrow- 
ings is their handicap. This is a strange and a contradictory 
state of affairs, the needs of the farmer are quite high, but the 
rate of investment in his enterprises is considerably low, with 
the result that the rates of interest go on rising in the rural 
sector. Another consideration is the non-capitalist structure 
of the farming business, which is more or less not run on the 
basis of large capitalist lines, nor on the basis of large capital 
investments. But while farming enterprises have remained non- 
c^italist (an industry not run with an eye to the maximisation 
of profits), the needs of the agricultural enterprises have been 
on the incline, with the result that the farmer, if he were to 
improve his business, bring it in line with the modern require- 
ments and stand the competitiveness of the market, experiences 
expanding credit needs. The rate of interest, in the circums- 
tances, registers a rise in the agricultural sector. Another 
feature of agricultural investments is the predominance of long- 
term finance, most investors feel hesitant about sinking money 
in long-range investments, of a hazardous nature. While the 
nature of the farming business had ceased to be of the subsis- 
tence type, its finance for the enterprise is still meagre, as 
subsistence practices (and inefficient farmers) continue to thrive; 
interest rates rise and the sources of investment dry up. Also 
the family type of farming enterprise is more static (but family 
multiplies) thus financial needs expand, while financial resour- 
ces do not. And the small-scale of the business also contributes 
to its over-capitalisation with the result that the cost of the 
loans must rise. 

Prospective Angles. With the modernisation of farming 
enterprises, requirements in respect of finance mount up. Hence, 
the enhancemens of interest rates. With increasing mechani- 
sation of the farm enterprises, the trend is to rising investments 
in the agrarian sector ; interest rates may rise up. -The insti- 
tutional sources of credit are drying up with the result that the 
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cost of the borrowing could not remain low But with the 
perfection of the state agencies for financing the agricultural 
enterprises, and enforcement of the debt legislation, the rates 
of interest may be pegged low. With the development of co- 
operative credit, these rates are depressed, as also the cost of 
the credit And with the extension of literacy and enlighten- 
ment m the farmers, their unproductive demand for the loans 
may shrink This also points to the lowering of interest rates 
One more factor is the emergence of agncuUutal paper, which 
has also brought down interest rates With rising farm and 
land prices, there is increased security for loans, the consequen- 
ces would be lower interest rates With wider agricultural 
reconstruction and planning on the part of the State the grea- 
ter part of the farm financing is nearly “free 

Aspecti of Z)istri6uttofl The problem is to be adjudged 
from the agricultural angle The work goes on, even if the 
remunerative aspect gets weak Fven if the farmer is not re- 
munerated properly, he still goes on farming, though without 
the same zest, as when his remuneration was of sizeable 
character Agriculture is a mode of living and not quite run 
as a profit-making enterprise In this respect, there is a diffe- 
rence as between agriculture and industry and this difterence 
does influence to a considerable extent, the nature of distribu- 
tion in the agricultural work This is very distinctly clear in 
this study The impact of rent and profits is studied by the 
farmer who wants to maximise the profits out of his enterprise 
The question of wages and earnings would next attract atten- 
tion And finally, the implication of interest charges, m their 
bearing on the agricultural enterprises, are also under discus- 
sion And lastly this section analyses miscellaneous incomes, 
and the limitation and the bearing of all this analysis on the 
theoretical aspects 

Rents and Projtts Rents and profits have been distinguished 
in the foregoing analysis It only needs to be emphasised, that 
as far as the common farmer is concerned, this distinction is 
hardly practicable, for rent also accrues to him and gets mixed 
up with his profit^ Another point to be noted is that the 
variations in efficiency also affect rents and profits The 
influence of variations in the efficiencies offfarmers is to be 
appreciated asm the competitive rent, for though imperceptible 
it IS yet not inconsiderable Again there is the effect of varia- 
tions m the uselufness of land on the emergence and dimensions 
of profits And then may be noticed the relative usefulness of 
equipment and labour on rents and profits These points need 
not be laboured, but still it may be said, even if in parenthesis, 
that the link is there, for profits would obviously respond to the 
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variations enumerated above. Also the differential advantage in- 
respect of a plot ol land, as the factors of production work 
upon it, modifies with the result that rent also does. And 
under progress, the principle appears to be that the factor 
which is scarcer (under conditions of free competition and with 
increasing proportions of the other factors) earns a larger part 
of the product. The principle holds true in the case of land, 
which, of course, is the scarcest factor of production, .\nother 
point is that an improvement in farming in the locality ma^ 
not only raise profits there but also the rent of the land. 

fFflgcr and Earnings. The various earnings in the agricul- 
tural sector arc of the nature of wages of labour. Cash is only 
one of the earnings that the farmer gets. The earnings of the 
family farmers are in the form of wages, though these wages 
may be “invisible” in that the farmer gets a certain remunera- 
tion, which is mainly composed of the wages of the members 
of his family. What the farmer regards as a wage may be in 
the form of his total composite earnings. \Vages may be the 
result of a contract between the employer and the employee. 
Strictly viewed, wages must have a range of variation, which 
is much less than the range in usefulness; the range in useful- 
ness is not reflected in wage differentials. This point is quite 
significant for wages in the sphere of agriculture are arbitrarily 
determined by the terms of the contract as between the farmers 
and the labottrers and these earnings are not calculated on a 
strictly economic basis, for they have a part of them due to the 
prevalence of custom, and another part due to personal factors,- 
too. Thus the wages payment is a diffused payment and one 
that is also composite, with the result that it is earnings which 
the agriculturist gets, and not wages, per se. 

Implications of Interest Charges. Interest is an imposition 
on the farmer and it often happens that the incidence of this 
payment is heavy indeed, and it forms a part of the costs of 
farming, too. .Another point to be clearly understood is that 
interest also entres in the sale price of land, for the purchaser 
keeps both the sale price and the interest rate in mind when 
making the bargain. The credit needs of a farmer being 
inelastic, he has to pay a high rate of interest, with the result 
that the incidence of the same falls on the farmer himself, for 
he could not pay it out of the prices he gets for the commodi- 
ties that he produces and markets; incidence falls on his own 
pocket whichds already much exhausted. It is because of this 
reason, that interest rates have been _ regulated so that the 
remuneration for the farmer is at a high level. With rising 
interest charges, agriculture tends to be starved of credit, with 
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the result that there is under investment in the sphere of agrr 
•culture But if, on the other hand, there is liberalisation of 
credit, the result may be an overinvestment in agriculture, 
with the eventual raising of farming costs Hence, in following 
a policy of the regulation of the rates of interest, very great 
caution IS needed, in order to keep farm costs stable 

Mtscellaneous Jncovus Difficult is the subject of the earn* 
mgs in agriculture, for these are of varied character and diver- 
sity These incomes are derived from the sphere of agriculture, 
no doubt, but the fact that they remain unclassed, is to be 
noticed There may be extra incomes, which arise from con* 
junctural gains, or are in the form of unearned increments, 
which could not be included in profits, nor wages The various 
subsidies which the farmers receive from the State are also to 
he classed as "miscellaneous” for they do have a strong 
influence on the structural basis of agriculture It may 
also be stated here, that agricultural income more than 
any other types of income, experience greater and wider 
fluctuations because agriculture, by itself, undergoes 
regular seasonal variations and abnormal fluctuations And 
then all agricultural incomes have a relation to the price cost 
structure Unfortunntely, the operation of the Jaw of diminish- 
ing returns in the rural sphere and especially in cultivation 
has the same effect, that of increasing the cost of agriculture, 
and reducing incomes and therefore, profits 

Ltmttt and ExeepUons Production is the result of the co 
■operative effort of productive factors, and it is rather difficult 
to assign to any one factor, a defined role m this matter This 
IS especially true of agriculture, where the action and the re- 
action of the different factors of production is very much inter- 
twined If a particular unit of a certain factor of production 
were withdrawn from the productive process the whole process 
of production would seriously suffer This is obvious It may, 
however, be maintained that the whole thing needs careful 
reconsideration And then the assignment of different roles to 
different productive factors is not very useful from the produc- 
tive { oint of view, although it may satisfy the academic theo- 
retician Other exceptions to the analytical framework have 
"been noticed in the foregoing paragraphs 

Summary The scope of the chapter has been rather 
wide and varied An assessment of various problems of distri- 
bution, as applied to the agricultural sector was made, though 
the application to the agricultural sector has to be modified 
for the principles of general economic analysis could not be 
applied here After a description of the production distribution 
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relationship, was enunciated the general theory of distribution 
in its application to the agricultural sphere. It was pointed 
•out that the distribution as understood in this sense \s functional • 
although the peasant is more concerned with its -personal aspects. 
This is an anomaly, which may not be easily resolved by the 
Agricultural Economist. In the next section, the discussion . 
centred round the exposition of rent in agriculture. Rent is an 
important payment made by the farmer- The Ricardian and 
the Marshallian theories of rent were also detailed: with the 
modern explanation in the terras of Transfer Earnings. The 
question of profits was the next to be dealt with, as also the 
role of the farmer entrepreneur vis-a-vis profits. The 
theoretical explanation was supplemented with an account of 
the sector of farming. The next section, which was devoted 
to wages, was initiated with an accotint of the methods 
of wages payments and followed by an explanation of select 
theories of wages. How the wages are determined on the farm 
is another vexatious question. Wage regulations and wage 
incentives were also explained with special reference to agri- 
culture. The section was rounded off with an explanation of 
the problems of wages under progress, and a critical appraisal 
of the same. Rate of interest, which was the topic, discussed 
in the next section, was found to be of immense importance to 
the agriculturist. Classical and the modern explanations were 
advanced on the agricultural background. Demand and Supply 
aspects were also given an exceptional treatment in the Section 
which discovered that the conditions of demand and supply 
were rather rigid in this sphere. In the last section, were 
discussed various aspects of the distribution problem. In this 
context, the problem was attacked from the angles of interest 
charges (and their iraplicationj, rents and profits (accruing 
indistinguishably to the peasant) and wages and earnings of 
the farmer and his family. 

Conclusions. Several important and significant conclusions 
emerge from this brief and short study. .\nd these conclusions 
have a bearing on the economic analysis in the next chapters. 

In the first place, the subject is to be approached afresh and not 
from the accepted angles in economic theory. The general theory 
of distribution is not of much use in this exposition. In fact, 
the theory, if applied, must be modified out of recognition. 
Thirdly, the payment of rent is an important charge on the 
agriculturist and rent mostly accrued to the farmer himself, 
who has his own land to cultivate. More appropriate as an 
explanation of rent in agriculture, is the Marshallian explana- 
tion, and not the modern explanation couched in the terms of 
“Transfer Earnings.” Fourthly, the discussion pointed to the 
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fact that the profits, as they are uaderstood in the agricultural 
conteKt, are not indistinguishable from the other earnings. 
This means that the role of profits is of importance, though 
but not so important as in the realm of industry, for the simple 
and obvious reason, that most of the farming is subsistence 
and family farming. In regard to wages, the explanation 
seemed to point to the diversity of the wage payments in agri* 
culture, with the result that in the light of this it was rather 
difficult to cling to any particular theory. Still, the Residual 
Claimant Theory appeared to be most applicable to agricultu- 
ral undertakings and determined the share of farmer out of the 
National Dividend. Seventhly, the regulation of wages in the 
tilling and farming operations was rather difficult of perfection. 
With the result that a regulation (unless the system of agricul- 
ture was nationalised) was bound to be leaky. And the modern 
theory of Lord Keynes could not be applicable to farm credit, 
though the explana.tion offered by Professor Bain could explain 
the rate of interest in the rural sector, where interest rates are 
either the result of monopolistic conditions, or the consequence 
of the operation of the forces of custom. Nfnthly, the subject, 
as unravelled here, did not exhaust the whole sphere of agri* 
cultural earnings, svhich are of a diverse nature and also very 
much Indistinguishably intermixed. And lastly, the conclusion 
appeared to be that the theories, enunciated above, could be 
only applied to the agricultural setting with very serious limi- 
tations, and they were also hedged in by very many exceptions. 
In brief, the subject of Distribution as far as applicable to the 
Agriculture, is quite confused and complex. 
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AGRICULTURAL MARKETS 

Expalnations — Direct Sales and Marketing. The Middlemen’s Func- 
tions. Marketing in Agriculture. Marketing Services — Assembling. Grading 
•Standardisation. Standardisation Problems. Packing and Processing. Storing 
and Warehousing. The Transporting Function. Financing and Risk Bearing- 
Dispersing and Marketing. Marketing Institutions —Fairs and Markets. 
Auctions and Exchanges. I ocal and Trade Boards. Futures and Hedging. 
Marketing Costs— The Distributive Margin. High Selling Costs. Middle- 
man's Profits. Rigid Marketing. The Cost Analysis. Trends in Costs. Co* 
-operative Marketing — Fundamental Principles. Foims of Co-operative 
Marketing. Advantages and Merits. Dangers and Disadvantages. Market 
Intelligence — Farmers and Facts. News and Inspection Services. Estimating 
and Forecasting — objectives and advantages. Agricultural Forecasting. Basis. 
System and Methods. Crop Estimates Livestock. Estimates. Reorganisation 
■Objectives. Adjustment and Adaptation. Summary and Conclusions. 

A grasp of the principles, according to which farm produce 
and income is distributed, is fqllowed by a look into the prob- 
lems of agriculture marketing. This discriptive analysis starts 
with certain explanations, about marketing and the middleman, 
who is the most important cog in the marketing organisation. 
The next section is to deal with the services of the marketing 
with reference to grading, standardsing, packing, processing, 
warehousing, transporting, financing and final marketing func- 
tions. This is important for any understanding of the system 
■of marketing in the modern economy. Marking institutions 
would be dealt with next and the full implications of the fairs, 
the auctions, the trade boards, and the like, .studied. Another 
■section analyses, the costs of marketing which have an impor- 
tant bearing on the pricing system in agriculture. In this sec- 
tion, the analysis would extend to the distributive margin, the 
selling costs, middleman’s profits and the cost analysis, among 
•other equally important questions. Go-operative marketing is 
significant development in the sphere of marketing its funda- 
mental principles and merits and demerits of its various forms 
are also described in this chapter. Market intelligence, too, 
has a full section, which outlines the working of the informa- 
tion services and examines estimating and forecasting in 
agriculture. In the next section, “agriculture forecasting,” is 
explored the mystery of crop and livestock forecasting in parti- 
vcular. In this regard, a word would also be said about the 
futility of the same, in ,the matter of adjustments and adaptabi- 
lity, to be effected in agriculture. 
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Explanations In this section are explained some of the 
more elementary concepts in the marketiHg terminology Certain 
terms require some clanftcation, because they may convey some 
different meaning from the common accepted one On a self- 
sufficient farm one does not have to deal with any marketing 
problem, for what is produced on tins farm is consumed away by 
the farm family (And this is not a hypothetical case , in the 
backward countries, the farming system is not on an extended 
scale, as jt 13 in the West.) This type is fast disappearing row 
with the result that the modern system is that of surplus 
farming, with its noticeable commercial aspects Not only 
is the produce raised with a view to selling in the market, 
but also that market forecasts and estimates play an important 
role in the decisions which the farmer may make in regard to 
the cultivation of marketable crops Surplus cropping opera- 
tions necessitate the emergence of marketing problems in the 
agricultural sphere In this section, a distinction is made 
between direct sales and marketing operations, (a distinction 
that is often lost sight of by the student of agricultural market 
ing) , next are analysed the functions of the middleman, who 
is the pivot around whom the marketing system gravitates and 
whose functions are sought to be tegulated by the proper autho 
Titles The importance of the marketing structure is assessed 
in the next paragraph for without this understanding, this 
study Will have been in vain In this connection, it may be 
pointed out that one thing which is postponed to the next 
chapter IS the market mechanism, which is a subject, relsted 
to the pricing processes It was pertinent to have to point to 
this fact that with the increasingly growing commercialisation 
of the agricultural system, the marketing problems are also 
increasingly becoming important, and direct sales diminishing — 
rather they are now almost rarely met with 

Direct Sales and Marketing In the simplest system, the pro- 
duce is sold away direct to the consumer, but this is restricted 
to those products which could be sold without any processing, 
though by direct contact, and for whom the chance of perish- 
ability IS high In the case of those products, which are raised 
jUst at the door of the consumer (that is, in that vicinity) the 
method of direct sale still persists This method consists in 
the produce- taking a retail round the houses and the consu 
mers or selling by direct contact The producer-retailer may 
also take up a stall m a place where demand is maximum, and 
start retailing the produce The advantage is obvious the 
consumers obtain the commodity fresh and at fair prices, 
while the producer is able to pocket all the profits thus eJimi 
mting the middleman altogether But the system also becomes 
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prevalent when the producer’s attention is diverted from the 
business of producing but devoted to that of retailing, with the 
consequence that the producing process may suffer. From the 
consumer’s side, the disadvantage is that the quantity and 
quality of supply is dependent upon the whims and the capa- 
city of a single source of supply. In this system, the farmer 
is his own salesman. But now and then a distributive agency 
may intervene between the producer and the consumer ; all 
such middlemen arc often non-agricultural specialists. This 
marketing system is characterised by the presence of several 
distributors, before the produce reaches the final consumer ; 
the distributive agents further sub-divide the functions %vhich 
may be of a specialised nature. They perform the essential ser- 
vices, bridge the distance and the time w’hich might separate the 
consumers and the producers, and also adjust the process of 
marketing- Without anticipating the argument below, it may 
suffice to say here that the marketing system is characterised by 
the presence of middlemen who intervene between the produ- 
cers and the consumer, before the final sale. 

The Middlemen's Functions^ Proper functioning of the 
marketing system depends on the efficiency of the middle 
man, who is not always one single individual, but is one of a 
certain group of a chain of such persons, who take charge of 
the various stages of the marketing organisation. These dis- 
tributors, in turn, find it necessary to divide and subdivide as 
between themselves the various functions with a view to 
getting the same to v/ork in an expert fashion, and to ensure 
smooth running of the same. Specialisation may come about 
in the selection of the commodities, for instance. The fact 
remains, that there are too many middlemen, and some of them 
may be in charge of such jobs as could be dispensed w’ith- Indian 
experience bears this amply. Sometimes, the middleman may also 
be the manufacturers, and the processor, although he 
may appear to be final in the chain. Docs the middleman per- 
form productive functions ? This question could be answered by 
pointing to the middleman’s appreciable services : buying, 
classifying, sorting and labelling the produce. His functions, 
therefore, arc productive and of real import, for it is he w'ho 
brings the buyers and the sellers together.. His most important 
service is the speedy disposal of the perishable stuff, which if 
it remained unsold, would be dead loss to the peasant. Being 
a specialist, he is able to perform his duties, more efficiently, 
than if the same were taken by the peasant himself. But his 
charges may prove to be exorbitant, and may have to be 
scaled down, in order that the agricultural enterprises may be 
more remunerative than they are at present. But more of this 
belov/. 
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Marketing in Agriculture Crudely speakiDg, a market may 
be a place where transactions are done, while in the strict 
■economic sense, it connotes the fact of buying and selling 
The simplest types of marketing consists in exchanging goods 
and for money In the antiquated structures, money calcula- 
tions not be few While eflFcci barter deals numerous thesedo 
persist in the backiirard economies A market may be redeffned 
as a sphere in which the price making forces act and react 
Indirectly, this means that the market characterises a mech- 
anism of a specialised type in a certain sector Marketing is 
a productive process, indispensable to the completion of the 
physical process, of production In terms of valuation, the 
the marketing process adds to the value of a product, in this 
sense, too, it is productive, for the process of production 
continues, as long as values go on being added to a product 
Again, it IS with the market demand that the peasant is con 
-cerned, hence its importance in agriculture True, that the 
marketing organisation does not have a standardised structure, 
which vanes from place to place and from product to product, 
still the job of buying and selling is distinct from that of pro 
duction This twin pertormance requires specialised knowledge 
about the market and uptodate information about the ran^e 
of Its quotations, present and prospective That is why the 
peasant has to entrust these functions to the specialised middle* 
man Nowadays, more than eier before, the agriculturist 
produces for the market, and the recent vogue is product* 
specialisation, rather than the emphasis on self sufficiency Also 
there attaches a greater importance to the marketing functions,* 
because of the larger scale of production and mechanisation 
with the consequential standardisation Marketing is, there- 
fore, esentiai both to farmer and consumer 

The Penfectwe The above rapid survey about the pre- 
liminary aspects of marketing, in agriculture, reveals that the 
system of direct sales is now dying out it is no longer in vogue 
even for those coirraodities, in which it could he justifiably 
and remuneratively practised But another problem that is 
coming to the fore is that of the middleman, who, though 
condemned by some for the excessive charges that he is accused 
■of making for his services, is an indispensable link in the 
marketing organisation The importance of the services, 
that be renders to the economy and the agriculturist is very 
^reat indeed, but this should not mean that he could be suffered 
to fleece the peasant of his due remuneration nor his contribu- 
tion, to the economy Suffice it to point out that the role of 
the marketing organisation, in a commercialised system of 
agriculture, is not to be underrated in the present times 
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Marketing Services. This section is devoted to a description 
of the market services, for they are of supreme importance to 
the_ understanding of the market mechanism. Attention may 
be invited to the fact that there are many other services besides 
the mere business of buying and selling. Thisds a process of 
making available to the final consumer the product that he may 
need; thus these services impart time utility, form utility and 
also place utility of goods marketed. Time utility is given to 
goods when the person concerned is to supply the commodity 
at a certain time; place utility, when the thing is made avail- 
able to the place where it is required by the consumed; and 
form utility, when there is processing of the produce, its label- 
ling and grading, all done before the commodities are marketed. 
This is a purely theoretical viewpoint and one that needs to be 
supplemented by a description of the structure, as it actually 
exists. In this context, there may be as many as seven different 
stages: assembling, grading, standardising, packing, processing, 
storing, transporting and financing. The description of these 
stages, is given below. Some stages may be dealt with together 
for the same of analysis, though they still remain distinct pro- 
cess in the marketing. 

’ Assembling, Grading, and Standardising. The description of 
the first three stages, may be taken up together. The very 
first stage is that of assembling, i.e. of collecting the produce. 
Collection is done in such bulk as may be optimum for subse- 
quent marketing operations, this means that standardising may 
govern the assembling process, for the optimum unit of assembl- 
ing is with an eye to later operations. In respect of markets, 
which are far off from the central market, and in respect of 
scattered producers, the assembling operation becomes fairly 
important, for the producer and the marketeer. Even if that be 
not the case, the advantage of collecting the produce in bulk 
could hardly be over-emphasized. The advantage lies in collect- 
ing the produce at a certain place because of the convenience 
of handling quantities in bulk at the distributing centre. The 
next stage is grading the produce; commodities are sorted out 
into different lots of uniform kinds, qualities and sizes. It is 
a link between assembling and standardising. This activity 
consists of classifying the produce in uniform groups strictly 
speaking, no two groups should overlap, though range and 
tolerance are allowed for in the same grade, practically. 
Grading, in order to be of some value, to tl.e producer and 
the consumer, should conform to certain set standards, which 
are accepted and are of recognized value. It is for this reason, 
that standardising and grading have been dealt with together. 
The aim is to eliminate the necessity of inspection at the time of 
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purchase, for the grades are more or less well known marketing 
IS greatly facilitated by the use of grades Grading would be 
undertaken, as far as possible, near the place of production for 
the handling of the rejected stuff which may be unsaleable, 
this dispenses with unnecessary freight, storage and other such 
charges It is plain that grading enhances the value of the pro- 
duce considerably, for in the expansion of markets, grading is 
an important step, if undertaken at an early stage it would 
enlarge the market It may also be pointed out that the system 
of warehousing, storage and financing, is based on the use of 
reliable grades The next stage is standardising, which is suffi- 
ciently important from the standpoint of grading, too With- 
out accepted standards, grading would be an impossible process 
Fixing the standards is a difficult job, and one reckoned with 
below. Suffice it to say that so important is standardising, as 
Considered from several viewpoints that certain countries have 
set up statutory bodies to enforce accepted standards, while 
statutory standards have also been laid up to facilitate this 
task Experience in the west has shown that standardisation 
IS of supreme importance in reducing marketing costs (by eli- 
minating the useless produce) protecting the superior articles in 
their prices, for the lower and the inferior articles are eliminat- 
ed outright and/or are sold at reduced prices, extending the 
sale of the produce (which may be sold by means of description 
alone) and by widening the markets All these advantages 
claimed for standardisation and many more would be examined 
in the paragraphs below, in an exhaustive manner 


Th« StandaT^uaiian Problemt Interest in the standardisa 
tion has been roused in the recent times, with a view to reduc- 
ing marketing costs and also to bring the consumers closer to 
the products they like to purchase The experience, gained 
during the Great Depression has pointed to the necessity of its 
adoption and popularisation Another factor has been the ex- 
tension of World Trade, especially m the standardised commodi- 
ties Grain trade, in particular, struggled with the multiplicity 
of grades, it was found imperative to standardise the produce 
The demand for uniform standards became universal for the 
simple reason that farmers, grain dealers, produce exchangers 
and even manufacturers, clamoured for standardisation as they 
wanted to be quite sure of the quality of the produce and then 
there was an international scramble for markets Two prerequi- 
sites were essential to the standardising of produce first the 
nature of the demand, and the implications thereof, and second, 
the qualities of the produce, for if these are legion, the act of stan- 
dardisation also becomos difficult Hence, standardisation is 
only selective, confined to those articles and those qualities of 
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the produce, which have an intense demand, and for which the 
consumers may be willing to pay high prices, as the costs of 
standardisation have also to be covered. Systems of standardisa- 
tion work according to the standards in consumer’s demands. 
Standardisation started with staples, e.g., wheat, rice, etc., but 
other commodities such as cotton, and even the perishables, as 
potatoes, apples, etc. Without referring to the intricacies and 
technicalities of the methods of standardising, the fact remains 
that there must be uniformity of standards (and even of con- 
tainers, in the case of processed and packed articles), and also an 
acceptance of international standards by dealers. In the first 
instance, uniform standards prevail in respect of important and 
much-demanded commodities', these articles are standardised 
finst and then others dealt with. It involves a lot of economic 
and technical research into the various grades and commodities, 
and their demand schedules. Close co-operation with the 
trading and the producing interests may be necessary for the 
purpose of standardisation and the adoption of standards. 
Regional variations may be noticed as also all all 
the various differential factors in order that the standards may 
be such to which all the producers may be able to conform. 
Comment and criticism are invited to provisional standards, 
and in the light of the same, the final one is fixed. The accepted 
standard is to be basis of advertisements, publicity, distant 
sales, and progressive salesmanship. Technical problems are 
not only perplexing but also intricate and the shift is to the 
standardisation of the containers for the convenience of the 
marketing of processed and packed materials. This is also in 
the interests of enlarging the transporting function, for shippers 
could adjust their space and transport facilities accordingly to 
ensure the full utilisation of the transport capacity. Standard!' 
sation has an intimate relation to production, as standards are 
mainly determined by the condititions of production on the 
farm', no such standards could be fixed as may be unreal and 
incapable of adoption by the majority of farmers. In order to 
be able to conform to the set standards, the farmer would make 
sure that cultivation proceeds under conditions which may bring 
out the desired crop of the desired quality. Each step in produc- 
tion, should, therefore, conform to the requirements of the 
standards, adopted for the crop. 

Packing and Processing. The two stages of packing and pro- 
cessing are very intimately interlinked. Attention is devoted 
to the packing of the product in such sizes and pattern as to be 
most marketable', this function may be performed on the farm 
or at a later stage. The objectives are to facilitate the handl- 
ing of the commodity, to reduce the freight and the storage costs 
and other marketing costs of a similar nature, to prevent loss by 
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purchase, for the grades are more or less u cll known tnarkeung 
IS greatly facilitated by the use of grades Grading tvould be 
undertaken, as far as possible, near the place of production for 
the handling of the rejected stuff which may be unsaleable, 
this dispenses with unnecessary freight, storage and other such 
charges It is plain that grading enhances the aalue of the pro- 
duce considerably, for m the expansion of markets, grading js 
an important step, if undertaken at an early stage it would 
enlarge the market It may also be pointed out that the system 
of warehousing, storage and financing, is based on the u«c of 
reliable grades The next stage is standardising, which is suffi- 
ciently important from the standpoint of grading, too With- 
out accepted standards, grading would be an impossible process 
Fixing the standards IS a difficult job, and one reckoned with 
below. Suffice it to say that so important is standardising, as 
considered from several view points that certain countries have 
set up statutory bodies to enforce accepted standards, while 
statutory standards have also been laid up to facilitate this 
task Experience in the west has shown that standardisation 
18 of supreme importance in reducing marketing costs (by eli- 
minating the useless produce) protecting the superior articles in 
their prices, for the lower and the inferior articles are eliminat- 
ed outright and/or are sold at reduced prices, extending the 
sale of the produce (which may be sold by means of description 
alone) and by widening the markets All these advantages 
claimed for standardisation and many more would be examined 
in the paragraphs below, tn an exhaustive manner 


The Siandar^tsatton Problerm Interest in the standardisa- 
tion has been roused in the recent times, with a view to reduc- 
ing maricetmg costs and also to bring the consumers closer to 
the products they like to purchase The experience gained 
during the Great Depression has pointed to the necessity of its 
adoption and popularisation Another factor has been the ex- 
tension of World Trade, especially in the itanJardised commodi- 
ties Gram trade, in particular, struggled with the multiplicity 
of grades, it was found imperative to standardise the produce 
The demand for uniform standards became universal for the 
simple reason that farmers, gram dealers, produce exchangers 
and even manufacturers, clamoured for standardisation as they 
wanted to be quite sure of the quality of the produce and then 
there was an international scramble for markets Two prerequi- 
sites Were essential to the standardising of produce ftrsl the 
nature of the demand, and the implications thereof, and second, 
the qualities of the produce, for if these are legion, the act of stan- 
dardisation also becomes difficult Hence, standardisation is 
only selective, confined to those articles md those qualities of 
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the produce, which have an intense demand, and for which the 
consumers may be willing to pay high prices, as the costs of 
standardisation have also to be covered. Systems of standardisa- 
tion work according to the standards in consumer’s demands. 
Standardisation started with staples, e.g„ wheat, rice, etc., but 
other commodities such as cotton, and even the perishables, as 
potatoes, apples, etc. Without referring to the intricacies and 
technicalities of the methods of standardising, the fact remains 
that there must be uniformity of standards (and even of con- 
tainers, in the case of processed and packed articles), and also an 
acceptance of international standards by dealers. In the first 
instance, uniform standards prevail in respect of important and 
much-demanded commodities', these articles are standardised 
first and then others dealt with. It involves a lot of economic 
and technical research into the various grades and commodities, 
and their demand schedules. Close co-operation with the 
trading and the producing interests may be necessary for the 
purpose of standardisation and the adoption of standards. 
Regional variations may be noticed as also all all 
the various differential factors in order that the standards may 
be such to which all the producers may be able to conform. 
Comment and criticism are invited to provisional standards, 
and in the light of the same, the final one is fixed. The accepted 
standard is to be basis of advertisements, publicity, distant 
sales, and progressive salesmanship. Technical problems are 
not only perplexing but also intricate and the shift is to the 
standardisation of the containers for the convenience of the 
marketing of processed and packed materials. This is also in 
the interests of enlarging the transporting function, for shippers 
could adjust their space and transport facilities accordingly to 
ensure the full utilisation of the transport capacity. Standardi- 
sation has an intimate relation to production, as standards are 
mainly determined by the condititions of production on the 
farm; no such standards could be fixed as may be unreal and 
incapable of adoption by the majority of farmers. In order to 
be able to conform to the set standards, the farmer would make 
sure that cultivation proceeds under conditions which may bring 
out the desired crop of the desired quality. Each step in produc- 
tion, should, therefore, conform to the requirements of the 
standards, adopted for the crop. 

Packing and Processing. The two stages of packing and pro- 
cessing are very intimately interlinked. Attention is devoted 
to the packing of the product in such sizes and pattern as to be 
most marketable; this function may be performed on the 'farm 
or at a later stage. The objectives are to facilitate the handl- 
ing of the commodity, to reduce the freight and the storage costs 
and other marketing costs of a similar nature, to prevent loss by 
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deterioration and rot, and lastly, to make the product more 
attractive to the purchaser Correct packing saves the product 
from rot and decay and damage Packing is, therefore, a dis- 
tinct service to the industry, as it helps the farmers, the dealers 
aud the consumers Adequate packing also reduces the costs of 
storagehnd transport This facilitates the branding of the 
produce and its Its trademarking Processing the next stage 
in marketing system, is concerned with the convertion of the 
product into the most consumable form, and to preserve the 
more perishable goods in the form ready for consumption 
Another purpose is to make the product more acceptable to the 
other industries for which ts the mun raw material hence the 
market trend to increased processing Indeed, processing is 
an established industry, subsidiary to the mam agricultural 
industry of cultivation and tillage It is bv processing that 
the larger scale of farming is adopted, for the fear that the 
whole of the produce may not be sold is very much reduced 
The possibilities and potentialities of processing are being re 
cognised Processing secures economy for the middleman, the 
farmer and the consumer, It also makes possible the production 
in bulk, especially where distant marketing is to be resorted to, 
and finally, processing makes possible tlie preservatifin of the 
surplus during the height of the producing season In the light 
of these considerations, it must be conceded that processing is 
very important in agriculture 

Stortrtg and IVarehoustng The next stage in the marketing 
process is that of storing, the need for it arises out of the fact 
that most of the agricultural production is seasonal and cannot 
be readily sold away The storage of surplus produce wh»ch 
IS not disposed off just at the moment is another headache for 
the middleman The economic motive, therefore, is to hold 
over the supplies during the glut period to more favourable 
selling periods This fundamental stage in marketing is to the 
benefit of both the consumers and the producers Storing, xn 
other words, brings about the adjustments necessary for the post- 
production period, and for the distributive process Consumers 
may demand commodities in more or less a uniform manner, 
and therefore, storing and warehousing may be essential It is 
possible to store farm products on the farm, in the warehouses, 
at the shipping centres, or id the large markets It is a service 
to the farmer and to (fie consumer, for i( expands (fie marke( 
and increases the supply to the consumers Not that alone, 
the functions also prevents deterioration and spoilage * Prices 
are also stabilised in consequence Storage and warehousing 
is thus a function, which by taking the supply on to the future, 
minimises price fluctuations, and tends to even out prices over 
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r function. From assemblage to selling is 

performed the function of transporting. For local markets 
some sort of transporting may be quite essential as also for the 
tnofussil markets, where the goods are usually sold awav Good 
-nnd speedy means of transport may lower the costs of market- 
ing. The imtial costs of good roads and efficient railways is 
rather high, but freight charges have to be taken into conside- 
ration. The lower the costs of transport, the more 
n is to market the produce in a wider area. But the 
is not so simple, for the size, the weight, the length 
haul, the perishability of the article and the special 
rnents to be made, all these f.actors enter into the cost 
port and have to be reckoned with. All weather roads, better 
loSiCiing nicthoas, cliniin3.tion of waste in the hauling of the 
goods, and reduction of breakage and spoilage— all these factors 
make for successful marketing by imparting efficiency to the 
transport system, and reducing the costs thereof, and therefore, 
of marketing. It is the most obvious service in the marketing 
process. This function is split in three stages, from the farm 
to the point of collection and assemblage, from the point of 
assemblage to the market, and from market to the consumer. All 
these stages are well marked and could be distinguished from 
each other. In the first stage, the motive is to collect the 
produce and bundle it in a form so that it could be manageably 
hauled; in the second stage, the effort is to sell it to the whole- 
salers and from that central point to distribute if, the final 
stage is that of retailing it to the consumers. The costs of 
transport influence the location of agriculture, and remunera- 
tiveness of the same. 


Financing and Risk-hearing. From the viewpoint of this 
theoretical analysis, this is the most important function. The 
marketing finance is essential to its success. Financing is 
required to help all the various agencies concerned in the sale 
of the produce, its stocking and distributing. Financing is the 
process which characterises all the stages of production, for 
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without it the whole work may suffer considerably A word 
about the magnitude of financing It is usually proportionate 
to the time which is taken by marketing the longer it takes 
the produce to reach the final consumer, the higher the finance 
that is required to same end In the interest^ of the economy, 
therefore, it is so necessary to reduce the time, as much as 
possible Grading and standardising may also help financing 
whose costs are very much reduced in certain cases, even 
eliminated These twin processes help in a speedier evaluation 
of property (the commodities and the produce) with the result 
that the pledging of the same becomes easier and financing is 
rendered less costly Financing may often start, even when the 
crop is cultivated the cultivator may be financed for the 
sowing And financing continues till the crop is finally retailed 
away to the consumers The interest on loans is the cost of 
financing and this cost IS to be shared as between the producer 
and the consumer Lending or financing is done by Commission 
Houses big dealers, high business men the pucea arhaltyat m 
India or the Banks An allied function is that of risk bearing 
which in fact IS attendant upon all the marketing transactions, 
for the toss to the producer may result at any stage or any 
place The time element in marketing transactions also adds 
considerably to marketing costs, and risks Risks are of two 
types the phyttcal rtih that the produce may deteriorate or 
perish or damage, etc , and the economic ritkt, due to fluctuating 
prices Physical risks are covered by insurance against 
damage, while the economic ones by such measures, as hedging, 
future trading and speculative activities These cover against 
the risk element are only for the standardised, non perishables, 
and not for others And the risk element is inversely proportion 
ate to the efficiency of the marketing services as a whole 
Insurance and hedging are the common protective devices 
against the economic risks Risk also varies with the amount 
of the bulk and the length of the distance over which the com 
modities have to be carried Agricultural commodities 
present a hazardous problem, because of the risks involved in 
marketing 


Dtiperstvg and Marhettng The last functions relate to dis 
perking, retailing and marketing The dispersing function is that 
of distribution from the wholesaler# to the retail market The 
wholesalers trickle the produce to the retailers, this is the dis 
persing function, while the retailer se JIs the produce the retail 
ing marketing or salesmanship function The system of distri 
bution IS rather complicated, because of the changing conditions 
Gf the economy in general, the working habits of the agricul- 
turists and the growth of population The distributive and 
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dispersing system is designed to fulfil the consumers’ needs, 
howsoever specific and specialised these may be. The com- 
plexity of the system of dispersing is seen in the development 
of the modern systems of demand and retailing, too", but this 
does not satisfy the wider margin between the farmers’ and the 
consumers’ earnings. This stage is the most perplexing and 
expensive, and presents a baffling problem, one which is linked 
with the system of demand. But recently, studies have been 
made of the systems of consumers’ demand by experts. The 
marketing function consists in offering the commodity in a 
form acceptable to the final consumer. The sale of the foodstuffs 
is not a little different from the sale of other products, for 
foodstuffs have a regular demand. Their consumption is much 
more constant and standardised than that of other commodities, 
which may have certain peculiarities of sale. They are purchas- 
ed just before they are to be consumed, for they are highly 
perishable, and advance purchasing may not be possible because 
of limited means of the consumers, and because of the lack 
of the storage facilities and high costs, as in the case of food- 
stuffs. This is the final salesmanship function, which needs to be 
performed in the consumers’ interests, but it is easily the most 
important, too. 

The Marketing Functions- Direct sales are only possible where 
the distance is short and the articles required to be sold, may 
be acceptable to the consumers in that very form; but generally, 
a complicated marketing process is involved in the selling of the 
articles. Farmers may make associations for the purposes of 
bearing risks and the costs of marketing jointly, and with a 
view to eliminating the middleman, and adopting the methods 
of direct sales, efficiently. The middleman’s heavy charges 
raise an important issue, both from the point of view of the 
farmer and the consumer, as these have to be borne by them. 
Every reduction in the costs of the middleman’s services, inflates 
the profits of the farmers, while very increase in the same dep- 
letes his profit. The share of the farmer is the residual one, 
hence the overhead charges should be the lowest. These costs 
and charges are discussed below in details. 

Marketing Institutions. In order to perform the functions 
of marketing efficiently, market institutions have been deve- 
loped in all countries, in accord with surroundings and environ- 
ments. In the primitive economies, backward institutions have 
persisted, while in the developed economies, mature marketing 
institutions hive been evolved. But in advanced countries are 
found complex machinery and complicated establishements, for 
the purpose of undertaking the marketing functions. In their 
assessment lies the key to the proper understanding of the 
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market mechanism In this scctiont are described fairs and 
local marketSi auctions and exchanges, local and trade boards, 
and futures and hedging A word about the scale is included 

Fatrs and Markets It appears that the fairs were the 
first organised attempts at marketing Fairs flourished in 
nearly all the countries in olden times and are thus of great 
significance from the evolutionary standpoint The earlier fairs 
were marked by their periodicity weekly or fortnightly, and 
they also moved from place to plice Pven warfare was often 
suspended for fairs to be held these were ‘ proteted nnd safe 
conduct of the merchants and the dealers was guaranteed 
Fairs were under the patronage of the royalty They were 
located at the highways so as to be easily accessible to all 
people without difficulty In the initial stages these were 
commodity fairs which later gave way to specialised fairs 
which marketed only special articles. locally produced or 
collected Livestock fairs are still quite popular institutions 
in the agrarian countries like India The next development 
was sample fairs, which were marked by the exhibitions of 
samples of various commodities marketed in the region , deal 
ers examined the exhibited samples from various firms, and 
made purchases accordingly State fairs community fairs and 
local fairs also developed with the extension of the means of 
transport and communications The next development was 
to the perfection of the markets, which evolved in nearly the 
same manner Public markets were of a nationi importance 
or merely of a regional or local import In the simplest 
form, local retail markets provided an instance and least 
expensive too There were the diffused and the compound 
markets where were sold all the wares that may be locally 
produced or collected The next were other sample markets, 
exhibiting only the samples this market was wider Agricul- 
tural markets do not produce beyond the stages outlined there 
In local ma.kets, there may be i splitting up into street and 
specialised markets, so that the extension of marketing activi- 
ties takes the form of dispersal and specialisation Open 
markets are found in the older Indian cities, and the rural 
areas , in these markets there is no regular shed or place for 
the dealers to stay But it is the closed markets that are in 
vagae today, loc wry* fceqaoatiy docs one come across iarge 
and palatial buildings where all the amenities of life abound 
and dealers find it convenient to work Municipal markets have 
also been made to suit the merchants, and are both wholesale 
and retail ones, especially if the urban locality is a large col- 
lecting centre One word more The construction and planning 
of market-places requires a great deal of forethought and plan- 
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ning, experience and perspective sense, so as to admit of future 
expansion. Market organisation makes for better civic sense, 
lor cleaner processing, especially so in the municipal markets, 
u lere great regard would naturally be paid to hygenic sanita- 
tion, and cleaner disposal of the refuse- Municipal markets 
arc better suited to perishables and sundries. 

and Exchange^. Auctions have become popular, pro~ 
ably due to the easier disposability of the produce, especially 
the perishables. Held at the collecting centres, they facilitate the 
'work of distribution. They combine the functions of marketing, 
and salesmanship; they make for the collection of supplies and 
dispose of the produce quickest possible. Often detailed infor- 
mation about foods to be auctioned is given for the bidders to 
bear in mind. They serve for display rooms, show-roems and 
sales rooms. Good auctioning firms perform the services of 
warehouses, making catalonucs, receiving and storing commodi- 
ties, and sometimes also working as home delivery services. 
Auction methods of selling hav'e been used for the sale of fruits, 
vegetables and livestock. Their chief advantage is quick disposal 
and low warehousing costs. Auctions, in the course of time, 
became exchanges, by first passing through the evolutionary 
stage of establishing companies. Exchanges are sales organisa- 
tions in the central market, devoted to marketing activities, in 
respect of a certain commodity. They facilitate the sale of 
those commodities, which are handled by their members, thus 
their range of operation is rather limited. They provide a 
place where the buyers and the sellers meet to settle the bar- 
gains for that particular commodity. The membership of the 
registered (legalised) exchanges is confined to the wholesalers, 
the jobbers and the dealers. Buying and selling take place 
according to the settled rules of business. In the smaller ex- 
changes, activity is confined to the discussion of the market 
trends, taking notes and also comparing them. There may also 
be established price committees, for the fixation of fair prices 
and the framing of rules for the conduct of business. Exchanges 
have also been instrumental in establishing grades, and stan- 
dards, and also initiating information and the inspection servi- 
ces. In another phase, exchanges have also been responsible 
for settling disputes as between the members amicably and 
out of court. 

Local and Trade Boards. Another development is the rise 
of local boards, which are devoted to the sale of one produc 
only: these boards meet frequently, but without that products 
Bargains made are with respect to the commodity which is 
often standardised and known to all the dealers- Local boards 
have been common in the U- S- A., where they have also multi- 
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phed The board may meet periodicallyt and fix price quota- 
tions, which are often exhibited outside, as the quotations 
of the board do have a considerable influence on market prices 
But it IS possible that there maybe some prior understanding 
among the members, and thus the purpose of having the price 
settled competitively be defeated But the fact remains, that 
individual brokers and dealers also depend on the board for 
guidance in respect of the trend of prices of commodities Also 
these boards were under the control of local dealers and big 
merchants, if this influence were eliminated, the dealers of the 
board would be highly competitive Trade Boards, also known 
as Big Boards, and Specialised Exchanges, operate in central 
markets and regulate dealings in the wholesale Boards of 
Trade, Or gram exchanges may not transact any business, but 
only make and frame rules for transacting business, these rules 
are recognised by the state authorities The trade bonrdalso 
collects and distributes a vast amount of trade and market 
news among members In its operative room, information is 
collected and disseminated to members Future trading is done 
in the exchange and information regarding the same given 
There may be two types of trading trading in cash or spot- 
trading and trading in the futures Trade in cash or spot trad 
ing IS done by means of samples that are exhibited, for the 
commodities immediately available while for futures bargains, 
are settled for a future date, and the delivers s postponed to a 
later time, settled upon 

Fulttres and Hedging Trading in futures is of two types 
futures and hedging The futures proper relate to deliveries 
being taken at some future date, and at a price and according to 
the conditions mutually settled They may have to be honoured 
and deliveries taken at the date specified But there may also 
be speculative dealings, which may not involve accepting deli- 
veries of the produce, but only paying the difference as between 
the contract price and the prevailing price on the date of the 
delivery Possibly, under this type of a contract, if made out 
of consideration and the proper assessment for market trends, 
and With its full knowledge, there may be secured the advant- 
age of price stabilisation, as the future demand or supply is 
shiftedto the present time, but the greater possibility is that 
the deal may be a pure gamble designed to bring some 'ort ol 
unusual gam to dealers, and may give birth to several price 
fluctuations, instead of being instrumental in stabilising them 
This IS something that has to be guarded against and that is 
done by advice, commonly known as “hedging , Hedges may 
be fixed and the purchaser, buyer or the dealer protects himself 
against the possibility of a loss The wise dealer covers 
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himself against the risk of price disturbance by selling the same 
produce at the same time with a view to avoiding loss. Simi- 
larly, the dealers may “hedge” themselves against losses aris- 
ing out of their sales by means of buying at the same time at a 
lower price. Hedging protects them against loss. 

The Inference. From the above short and brief study of mar” 
ket institutions, it may have been clear that the markets have 
been expanding. The local fairs and the markets were the nuc- 
leus out of which the modern standardised institutions have 
arisen and thriven. In this connection, it may also be stated 
that- the market institutions arc now much perfected with the 
result that they may play an important part in the modern 
agricultural marketing. Even the modern market institutions 
are of a complicated nature and have to be adapted to suit the 
local conditions and the local produce, for in the case of the 
perishable produce, it is the system of auctions that may be 
found more eminently suited, but in the case of standardised 
product like grain, the exchanges and trade Boards organisa- 
tions may be found more suited and hence more successful, 
too. 


Marketing Cotts. From the viewpoint of the economist as 
also that of the farmer, these are of import. The aim is to re* 
ducc these costs as much as possible. In fact, the distributors 
get an increased proportion of the amotint that the consumer 
pays, also a larger amount of the income which the farmer is 
to get and receive in lieu of the produce that he markets. In- 
evitably, the distributive costs are heavier in agriculture than 
in the industrial sector ', the reason is the wide dispersion of the 
producers, the variations in quality and quantity of agricul- 
tural produce and its perishability. But, on the other hand, 
there is the advantage of greater stability of demand for these 
products and lesser liability to changes in fashions, as may 
happen in the industrial sector and in manufactured goods. 
Still, these costs have been rather heavy because of the indivi- 
dual-ness and the small scale of the unit of enterprise in agri- 
culture. Add to this the imperfections of agricultural markets ; 
in the first instance, some sort of retailing is inevitable in 
the countryside, where the local prejudices, preferences and 
regards count for much ; and secondly, the scale of operation is 
also small. Also the consumers’ preferences are usually not re- 
flected back in the differential prices for agricultural produce. 
The producer is unable to anticipate the trend of consumers 
demands, with the result that he has to be content with tradi- 
t ional supplies and try to market them ; the process maybe 
cosily. Auain, fluctuations in the supplies from the agricultu- 
ral arena also account for the high cost of marketing. And 
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abo\e all. the multiplicity of the middlemen between the pro* 
ducer and the final consumer due to the farmer’s lack of orga*- 
nisatjonal ability and his ignorance account for this fleecing 
The DiitrihuUve Margin Attention needs to be drawn to tho 
margin between the price which the farmer gets and the price 
It which the product is old away to the consumer This distri* 
butive margin should be as narrow as possible most of the 
marketing reforms and legislation are directed to the same end 
The margin between the farm price and the retail price is the 
distributive margin which vanes widely for different groups of 
producers and for different commodities Difficult as it is to 
measure this margin, it is possible to make some generalisations 
about it In direct sales the margin disappears, or is pocketed 
by the producer-retailer Alternatively known as the distribu- 
tion costs, it must not be confused with selling costs, which are 
of any entirely different composition The issue for the peasant 
IS the lowering of this margin The farmer is a residual 
claimant, and would be left with a larger share if this margin 
is lower This depends on the number of the middlemen who 
intervene as between the farmer and the consumer the larger 
their number the higher is the distributive margin The pre- 
sence of a large number of middlemen leads to what may 
described as “waste", the duplication of functions and inflation 
of the costs of marketing This point is intimately connected 
With the question of selling costs, which is discussed below al' 
though the distributive margin is distinct 

Selling CoiU In a general way it has been pointed out that 
the marketing costs arc excessive due to the perishability of the 
agricultural produce Other reasons may be stated in brief 
the high costs of assemblage, collection and transport, the diffi- 
culties of grading, standardising, etc , in the agricultural sphere, 
the impossibility of the regularity of the conditions of demand 
and supply, heavy expenses of storing and warehousing, and the 
great risk attendant on the perishability of farm produce 
and the strict limitations of agricultural marketing The effect 
of some of the abovc*mcntioncd factors is self-CMdent Trans- 
port costs in respect of agricultural produce are high as the 
farms are often located in out of the way place and are inacces- 
sible, and due to the primitive character of roads in the rural 
areas Also the perishable agricultural produce has to be trans- 
ported in fast-moving vehicles, this factor alone being responsi- 
ble for raising costs Difficulties of grading and standardising 
have been dealt with above the costs incurred on this account are 
much higher than m the other sectors The bottlenecks of 
securing a regular supply of agricultural produce arise out of 
the seasonal character of the industry which is subject to the 
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inclemencies of weather. Demand is unstable as the gaps have 
filled in by local supplies, which may be super-abundant. Thus 
to counter-price fluctuations, the dealer does demand a higher 
remumeration. .Add to it the high storage costs. Because of the 
perishability of agricultural produce, the costs of refrigeration 
etc., are also considerable, the farmers may not be able to afford 

them. And then there are limitations on the scope of market- 
ing of agricultural produce. Apart from the restrictions imposed 
on the market by the state, an inherent limitation arises out of 
the fact that the unit of operation is the small scale with the 
result that the marketing costs mount, especially when the 
burden of the middlemen is also high: the share of each is still 
small. And then there are tiie limitations of finance, that may 
be available to the middlemen and the peasants, while the 
economies of large scale could also not be reaped. No wonder 

then, tliat the marketing costs are very high indeed. But by the 
institution of co-operative system of marketing, these costs are 
being reduced considerably and in certain cases, are being 
eliminated. 

The Middleman's I rofits. The middleman issue is quite 
important, and needs to be attended to in this connection. 
Firstly, the number of the middlemen is very large, this also 
raises marketing costs. In the first stage of marketing, the 
multiplicity of the collection and assembling agencies results 
in the formation of a horde of middlemen, while in the second 
stage, too, there is the multiplicity of the retailers and sellers, 
all of whom share profits, which must therefore rise. Chances 
■of operators overlapping not only in the f\mctions but also in 
the dealings raise costs. Rationalisation of the retail markets 
may be brought about by legislation enacted to that end, but it 
is not possible to rationalise the collections except by com- 
pulsory procurements. But from the middleman’s viewpoint, 
it must be conceded that the grading and standardising of the 
farm produce, as done by the farmer himself is the exception 
rather than the rule. Tliis work is often assigned to the middle- 
man. Note must also be taken of the exacting and precise 
demand of the consumer, as it is developing, and that the 
agricultural produce being unable to meet these requirements, 
the middleman has to bear the brunt and to make the article 
saleable to the consumers, he must be paid for this special job. 
Competition among the middlemen is seldom perfect, with the 
consequence that the middlemen’s charges are often inclusive 
of monoploy charges. Some degree of local monopoly is more 
or less inevitable in the conditions conspicuous to agriculture, 
nor are the farmers equipped with the time, resources, or 
knowledge to bring about competition as among the middlemen. 
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In fact the peasants themselves create circumstances conducive 
to the formation of monopoly b> entrusting their business to 
the same traditional dealer Also competition, if any, among 
them is more apparent than real for there is often secret 
understanding among them, as also the prevalence of rings, etc 
Collusions and secret deals may weaken even (he semblance of 
competition Again, the big middlemen are able to influence 
prices, payable to the peasants, to eliminate effective com- 
petition, and charge a nigh price for their services In the 
light ill these, the inevitability of the high charges of the 
middleman is established To induce competition among them 
IS a problem both for the planner and the administrator 
Exploitation may persist, especially in the agricultural markets, 
though these may be invisible to the farmer In the central 
markets, the middlemen perform a function of importance to 
the whole marketing organisation The central market has also 
an element of monopoly procurement the middleman who 
helps the big businessman is paid at the expense of the peasant, 
to whom the return made is reduced to the same extent In fact 
so diffused are the functions of the middleman and so wide 
spread his activities that his charges, of a monopoly charac- 
ter, have tnevicably (o be rather high 

Higtd Markeiiftg The fact of rigidity of the marketing 
organisation and of these costs may also be nouced The mar- 
keting system is mcspable ofcoping up with tlie fluctuation in 
respect of agricultural commodities This rigidity is responst- 
abe for the high marketing costs In fact, agriculture in char- 
cltensed by several rigidities so is agncultruil marketing 
Commercial interests stand to gam from the current agri- 
cultural surpluses (even if of g local chiracter), for agri- 
cultural produce IS sold away at throw away prices This trend 
may be persistent as the overhead costs of distribution are 
ever on the incline, more so in the case of the perishable 
commodities Again, these high distributive costs tend to stay, 
whether the producer’s prices are high or low, with the result 
that the producer is unable to sell off the produce at a higher 
price, lest the demand shrinks he has to suffer on account of 
lower net price This is the first type of rigidity, the second 
thing to be noticed is that the distributive system is notflexible 
Oja on. ot th* Cull, at the 

higher price to the produce^armer, for the system is charac- 
terised by the multiplicity of the middlemen ready to swallow 
any benefit that may be passed on through them And there 
15 still another inelasticity the system is incapable of passing 
on the advantages of lower price to the consumer even if the 
producer-farmer were willing to sell a larger quantity at a 
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lower price. In the fourth place the producer-dealer arrange- 
ments and relations are pre-fixed and do not respond to the 
fluctuating fortunes of the farmer, with the result, that 
niiddlemcn’s charges are ulso fixed in advance. This is another 
rigidity, from which the producer-farmer suffers and heavily, 
too. Still another one relates to the fact that the producer 
does not want a fluctuating profit on his farm produce, he 
prefers to have a stable return on his enterprise, here he is in 
conflictwith the dealer’s interests with the result that lie gets 
neither a stable profit, nor even a stable price for his produce, 
in fact this effort of his only serves to depress his price and 
his profit. And lastly, the cost inelasticity that characterises 
the farming enterprises, puts the peasant to loss when there is 
a glut and depressed prices. Ignorance of the commercial 
aspects of farming and lack of Information about the agricul- 
tural production, result in the businessman-middleman fleecing 
the peasant outright. Such is the inelasticity of the farm 
production that the peasant is unable to adjust his produce to 
the instabilities in the market, even if he were to realise 
the superior importance of following such a course of action. 
Efforts should be directed to increasingly take over the func- 
tions of the middleman by means of co-operatives. 

The Cost Analysts, Marketing costs are composed of the 
costs of transport, the costs of packaging, and tlie costs of 
salesmanship; this is a rough enumeration of the marketing 
costs. Costs incurred in publicity, advertising and selling arc 
also included in them. Certain difficulties arc obvious about 
this type of analysis. Firstly, it is difficult to assess the return 
on the advertising costs, for at one time e.xpcnscs incurred on 
advertising may bring in a greater return, while at another 
time, they may yield less, hluch depends on the novelty of 
the article, or its standardisation; in this sense, agricultural 
commodities are usually neither neW nor standardised. Hence 
the frequency of advertising and the expenses involved therein 
(as far as agriculture is concerned) arc difficult to estimate. 
Secondly, the selling costs do not determine the amount of 
business; this is true of the industrial and commercial sectors, 
but truer still of agriculture; here too the allocation of the 
selling costs is difficult. And then advertising may not 
guarantee business to a firm which advertises. In fact, the far- 
mer seldom does the advertising himself, he leaves it to the 
middleman. Selling costs, in the form of publicity and advertis- 
ing arc based on the expectation that the consumers may be 
tvilling to change their preferences, but this question is of not 
much import in agriculture, for the demand for agricultural 
products is more or less fixed. Pure selling costs arc only a 
fraction of the marketing costs. Tlie costs of transport, of 
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warehousing and of Storing are rather heavy Transport costs 
are high in the underdeveloped agrarian economics, and in the 
embryonic ones The costs of storage and warehousing are 
also quite burden«ome there 

The Operattonal Scale Usually, the operation is on a 
small scale, this makes Che costs of marketing lieaiy Uenerafly 
the costs of storage, warehousing and handling the commodi 
ties are rigid, though heavy for the small dealer and the small 
peasant The assumption of risks by insurance companies is 
possible, but here too, the incidence of this cliarge is rather 
high, especially in >imall*sca|e operations In trying to secure 
the advantages of specialists’ services in connection with mar* 
keting, the small farmer and the small dealer may have to pay 
much, consequently, some of these services may have to be 
dispensed with on account of heavy costs, and unspecialised 
workers employed on these specialised jobs, which are thus 
performed inefficiently .thus it is that the real costs of grading 
sampling and standardising mount up And then advertising 
costs may be proportionately lower for the larger scale of 
farming, but burdensome for the smaller farmer, hence the 
small'scale operation is unremunerative Should the farmer 
eeek to eliminate the middleman, the costs of marketing ind 
the overhead expenses would fall heavily on him, for he may 
have to buy the marketing equipment e g the lorry, the store, 
the grader and the processing machinery, etc , with the result 
that the small farmer has to incur heavy costs Thus for the 
small'scale farmer, the costs are burdensome In the last stage, 
the business of retailing for small peasant is costly, usually, 
it is convenient for consumers to have shops and stores of all 
varieties near their residence, this multiplicity of unspecialised 
shops means higher costs of selling Multiple shops, made 
possible by the combination of small shops, may be difficult 
for agriculture, due to its usually small scale It is only in 
the stage of transmission from the wholesale merchant tliat 
large-scale operations may be found, to the exclusion of the 
small scale, possibly costs may not mount up But, here too 
the monopolistic position of the big merchant, the high 
businessman, enables him to reap a very large profit The 
costs of the marketing operations at all stages, notwithstanding 
the scale of operation, are quite high and also unfair, especially 
jjD ihejf jjjrjdfjoce to the peaszjitr the smaller one 

Trends in Cost* StiU, certain trends may be detected, in 
respect of mark*ting costs, they appear to be towards the 
decline The extension of the means of transport and commu* 
nication to the rural areas, m all economies, makes for cheaper 
transport costs With increasing emphasis on grading and 
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standardising of agricultural produce the costs of marketing lend 
to be on the decline. And the co-operative form of marketing 
or group marketing reinforces the same trend in marketing 
costs. The middleman is being eliminated, especially in 
co-operative marketing. Since the co-operative form is the 
most important, a separate section would be devoted to it. In 
regard to legislation for marketing, the trend may be detected 
as being towards regulation, and the reduction of the piiddle- 
man s charges. Howsoever nominal legislation may be, the 
fact remains, that it invariably is effective in reducing the 
costs of agricultural marketing. With growing consciousness 
about high-marketing costs, the highhandedness of the middle- 
man, and the exploitation of the poor peasant, the farmer no 
longer falls a willing prey to the same. Another fact is that 
standardisation of weights and measures, especially in the 
primitive and the backward economies, has led to the narrow- 
ing of the range of malpractices. 

Co-operative Marketing. As a remedy for the excess of the 
middleman, the system of co-operative marketing is being ad- 
opted widely, so as to eliminate him quite and lift away the 
burden of his charges. Incidentally, the aim is also to mini- 
mise the burden of marketing charges. Go-operatives have 
become an essential part of the marketing machinery, as also 
an offshoot of the general trend in community development. 
The co-operative movement in agriculture may take many 
forms ; the most important is relating to the sphere of market- 
ing, in so far as the economic well-being of the peasant is con- 
cerned. The success of the co-operative movement in the field 
* of marketing is pronounced and prominent in the backward 
economies. Distribution of the produce is undertaken by the 
co-operatives at either end, but more of this after principles 
are understood. 

Fundamental Principles, The principle of mutual advant- 
age is the most basic one. At least three important and distinct 
principles govern the co-operative societies: first the princi- 
ples of the democratic control of the management, secured by 
the rule of one vote for every member; second that of restricting 
the dealings to members, preferably, and third that of sharing 
the profits (surpluses^ on the basis of equality and not merely 
on the basis of the capital invested, for which a nominal rate 
of interest could be paid. The democratic principle stops the 
domination of one section over another, while that of restrict- 
ing the activities to members, results in sharing the benefits 
mutually, among the members alone to the exclusion of the 
outsiders. And the observance of the third principle assures 

38 
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equality among members and excludes domination by the 
moneyed members, or any slicing away of the profits by them 
on the basis of the investments Strictly speaking, a co operative 
society docs not make any profits but onlv earns a little surplus 
over the running expenses, for the purpose of buying equipment 
and creating a reserve But the one general principle that perva- 
des all co-operatives is the one of mutual self-help, this appeals 
to the co-operators and when put into practice benefits all the 
members of the society Another point is the elimination of 
the middleman > his profits being shared among the members 
of the society All the five principles of co-operative associa- 
tion are applicable to the marketing types The primary aim 
of co-operative marketing is to eliminate the middleman, and do 
away with his excessive charges The next in importance is 
that of mutual self help, and then come the other three princi- 
ples, as enunciated above These are the fundamental princi 
pies 


Forms and Types Co-operative marketing could function 
at either end of the marketing process the producing or the 
distributing end Producers may form a co-operative society 
in order to market their produce cheapl>, while the consumers 
could also do the same with a view to buy cheaper Thus the 
two more important forms are the producers’ and the consum- 
ers* co-operatives The two forms need not be mutually exclu- 
sive, but one may shade off tnto the other The producers' co- 
operatives, though working from the production end may extend 
right to the distribution end, while the consumers' co-opera 
lives may go back to the production Starting from the retail ^ 
end, the G W S (in U K } has worked back to the producing 
end More usually, the farmers* co operative societies only 
attempt to specialise in one branch and not in all the different 
processes And without having any experience of, the distribu- 
tive and retail processes, the farmers’ co operatives have 
not -achieved that success which was expected of them 
In fact, consumers’ co-operalives have been more successful in 
purchasing the bulk from the farmer than the producers* co- 
operatives have been in getting the same marketed In produc- 
ers’ co-operatives a purer form of co-operative marketing— the 
elimination of the middleman is often not realised, immediate- 
ly , for the middleman is not sought to be completely elim- 
inated but the aim is to reduce costs of the services that he 
performs To remove the inefficiency of the competitive system 
without letting other defects creep in, is the objective Haul- 
age of the produce may be done jointly, also the different 
selling costs may be shared jointly with the result that costs 
per unit of the commodity may be lowered Permanent equip- 
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ment may be purchased in the pool ; this may enable grading, 
sampling and standardising at lower cost, but the effects of 
co-operation are important. 

Effects of Co-operation^ It is possible that in the initial 
stage, the effects may be to raise the costs to the producers and 
reduce the profit margin for them. But this may be followed 
by raising the produce and the earnings. The first impact in 
the increase of initial costs is due to the fact that the equip- 
ment and the organisational expenses may have to be incurred 
by the organisation at its inception', certain transport vehicles 
have to be purchased, certain grading equipment to be bought, 
certain storage facilities to be procured, and also certain other 
initial expenses to be incurred. It is, therefore, that the initial 
impact may be to raise costs, but only to lower them at a later 
stage. This is a temporary phase in the life of a co-operative and 
may soon be over, though this may frighten the peasants into 
giving up the membership and the venture; but its tenure and 
life is ensured over a long period, if the first frustration is 
resisted. Larger numbers of co-operatives may inspire confi- 
dence among the peasants and enthuse them with a spirit of 
self-dependence. This may have a snowball effect, for if the 
co-operatives succeeded in one locality, the contagion may 
spread to the other localities, too. Another effect may be to 
increase the area under the croppage for the simple reason that 
the higher returns to the cultivator may provide an incentive 
for him to cultivate more crops with larger acreage. Thus 
the ultimate effects may be to raise the produce. Another 
noticeable point is that the co-operatives may have the effect of 
standardising the demand and supply of commodities, and sales 
to the consumers of the standardised articles at reasonable 
prices. Through co-operative marketing, the corrupt practices 
of the dealers and the middlemen may be minimised, who 
may thus like to rehabilitate themselves by following cleaner 
methods. 

Advantages and Merits. This system has certain pronounc- 
ed advantages, which may be noticed. In the first instance, 
there is the replacement of the sordid profit motive by that of 
service and mutual self-help. The profit motive is not necessari- 
ly of danger to the social set-up, but this -by itself is respon- 
sible for the high costs of marketing, and is instrumental in 
making the marketing organisation unprofitable to the producer. 
The advantage to the members arises out of the motive of s^lf" 
help and of service : apart from being useful to members ,it is 
also instrumental to the integration of the rural society. The 
diin snd the method of the co-operative society is to sell the 
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produce at as high a price as possible, and make the return to 
the members the highest The deduction made is not the 
middleman’s high charge, hut the barest marketing costs, which 
are divided proportionally among the members The second 
set of advantages arise from tbe fact that the co-operative 
organisation may take up grading and standardising which an 
individual member could not have done in isolation, because 
of the heavy costs involved In addition to grading and sort- 
ingi the processing and other functions of the marketing 
system may be taken up and with happy results Thus out of 
the chaos of disorganised and fluctuating supplies may be 
brought order with an advantage to the consumers and the 
producers Indirectly, co operatives have compelled the 
middlemen to perform these services at competitive rates, thus 
extending the range of their usefulness to the non*co operative 
sectors Co operatives have also been successful in eradicating 
slich abuses, as deadweights, wrong cultivations and cheating, 
practised on the ignorant and hard pressed farmer, eager to 
convert his produce into cash at the very earliest In other 
words, the bargaining position of tbe farmer is strengthened, 
for tf he were to deal singly and by himself, he would be at 
the merchant’s mercy, but when he acts m collective unions 
his bargaining power is considerably increased In the spheres 
where the competition as between the middlemen has degene- 
rated to a mere show, the co-operative society has been able to 
induce real competition among them with the result that 
remunerative prices have been invariably secured for the 
peasants Other trade benefits have been gained, such as the 
arrangements of credit facilities, at cheap rates, and advances 
and assistance from the state and lower transport rates 
Another gain is that the co operative society is -ible to ensure a 
regularity of demand for the produce, by making pre arrange- 
ments for Its disposal Also, the society is able to control flow 
of the produce to the market by the .special melhod« It is, there- 
fore, recognised (hat this service of the co-opentivc society is 
very significant, for the income of the farmer suffers on account 
of the fluctuations of demand md supply of the produce, and 
the society IS able to regulate ji There may be glut, which 
may cause a fall in (he price to -in unremunerativc limit, and 
#Jb.is sbr rn Ofirrjatjyjis jayA«d AnoibwadvAnU^pe is the tnt^ra 
tion of production with marketing, the divorce betwcea 
the two has resulted m the former losing his profits, 
which arc pocketed by the middleman instead In this wort, 
the society 18 also aided by the contract system the membeu 
market their produce through the society alone This strenr 
them the society in its transactions, it is in a position to induce 
the farmers to produce the better quality of the product, thus 
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the efficient producing is coupled with efficient marketing with 
the result that gains accrue to the farmers and the consumers 
alike. The co-operative society by ensuring loyalty from its mem' 
bers, is in a position to exercise its monopoly powers in respect 
of the produce, it seeks to market as it is able to pool the 
produce from its members- It can also bargain with dealers 
and wholesalers on a footing of equality and sometimes of 
superiority, for it has unique advantage of holding all the stocks 
which could be available in that locality. The wholesalers, 
assured of a regular supply and continuous flow, are apprecia- 
tive of its services and like to deal with it- Adjustments in 
demand and supply are easier in case the co-operative society, as 
the members could be informed in advance of the trend of 
demand. Even directly could the consumers’ preferences be 
passed on to the producers who^ then produce to the consumers' 
specifications. Not this alone, co-operative marketing societies, 
by withholding the supply for a short time may lever up prices 
and may give the farmers the much-needed advantage, which 
they could not otherwise hope to get- But the advisability of 
the methods from the larger social viewpoint has been ques- 
tioned. S<-ill, whatever the social justification of the method 
be, the fact is that this is of advantage to the producers and 
the poor farmers, who stand to gain out of the temporarily 
levered up prices. And then the co-operatives educate the 
farmers about the market mechanism, something, which would 
be of use to him in the long run. And above all, the success of a 
co-operative marketing society spreads the infection of co-opera- 
tion fast enough in the locality- 

Dangers and Demerits- Co-operative farming is difficult to 
introduce in regions, where mixed farming practices prevail, 
for small bulk may not be profitably taken up for wholesale 
marketing practices ", it would not be profitable to farmers for 
the scale of operation could not be enlarged by the addition of 
tiny bulks for the purposes of marketing- It would be rhore 
economical in mixed farming to resort to the method of direct 
sales, rather than seek the assistance of the middleman, for the 
costs of marketing functions as chargeable to farmers would be 
very heavy indeed- The large-scale of organisation has advant- 
ages, which accrue out of co-operative marketing organisations ; 
it is difficult to operate among the far-flung and scattered pro- 
ducers in the countryside. It would not be wrong to suggest that 
the costs of collection from such a multitude of farmers, scat- 
tered in different villages and hamlets may be high, and raise, 
instead of lowering, the costs of assemblage and collection. If 
the bulk of the produce is to be disposed off in the distant mar- 
kets, co-operatives may prove useful, but if the bulk is to be con- 
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aumed near the producing centre that would result in the mul* 
tiphcation of the costs , direct sales methods would be more 
useful and remunerative to adopt And co-operatives may fail 
to thrive on this strongly individualistic nature of the peasant- 
ry (usually the farmers are highly individualistic, and this fact 
conflicts with the co operative motto of "service before self”) 
Many a co-operative has floundered on the rock of mutual jealou- 
sies, which raise their heads among the members in the course 
of time Such bickerings may mount up to actual ruptures , 
members may decide to leave the society on mere flimsy 
grounds, as against this the clever country dealer knows how to 
exploit the situation with the result that onCe a crack is visible, 
it IS widened the instigation of the middleman out of spite for 
the co operatives The heterogeneous nature of the co operative 
enterprises makes it dilTicult to practise specialised farming and 
marketing on the part of the co-operatives Consequently, the 
CO operative society disappoints ambitions and sanguine mem 
bers who have pinned their hope on the ability of the co opera 
tives to solve their problems ediciently And the adoption of 
sound business methods on the part of the operators of tnt socie- 
ty and Its promoters, may sound its death-knell, for the pioneers 
in their enthusiams, forget all about the business aspects of the 
movement, and in order to attract more and more members 
discard the principles of sound business and in their efforts to 
oblige the individual members run the society in a deficit, mak- 
ing It debl-ridden and ultimately, insolvent Allied to this 
factor IS that of the lack of knowledge of the methods of co ope 
ration, the understanding of sound economic and commercial 
practices on the part of the promoters and the pioneers with 
the result that the control over the whole organisation gets 
slack and the organisation is characttriscd and infected with 
inefTiciency And then mostly, on account of this shortcoming 
the CO operatives are promoted and pioneered by outsiders, con- 
sequently, these organisations, howsoever efficiently and profit 
ably run often fail to inspire confidence among the rural people 
who are usually suspicious of the efforts of the outsiders and 
smell a rat in the whole thing The movement could be run 
only on the loyally of the members and not on the nourishment 
received from outside sources And lastly, the one rock against 
which many a society has perished is financial weakness Hence 
finances must be strengthened 

Th$ Future With growing enlightenment, the spread of 
the movement is ensured , for the peasants, when they begin 
to appreciate the advantages of the movement, tend to sink 
their individualistic jealousies and bickerings This adds to 
its inherent strength, and makes its basis sound Again, with 
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the march of time, the resources of the common peasant tend to 
expand, which in turn, gives the much-needed financial support 
to the co-operatives. Also with growing specialisation, and the 
elimination of subsistence farming, the har.dling of bulks pro- 
duced by the co-operatives would be of advantage to the farmers 
and the scale of operation may be enlarged and the costs of co- 
operation reduced considerably. A word may also be said about 
the extension of markets, attendant upon the growth and deve- 
lopment of communications and transport", this would tend to 
discourage direct sales, erstwhile beneficial because of local 
marketing of farm produce. And above all, the increasing 
recognition by the state of agricultural marketing socie- 
ties in respect of its stores purchase policies and practices and 
for concessions offered to them in the form of cheaper and 
readier transport means, may also encourage the formation of 
such societies in increasing numbers. The future of the co- 
operative marketing appears bright. 

Market Intelligence. This section deals with an allied 
subject*, the information services about the markets, so essential 
to the present-day commercial organisation. It is the specia- 
lised nature of the market intelligence services that has neces- 
sitated the examination of this subject in a separate section, 
but the fact is that its significance to the farrher, who is in search 
of income stability is inestimable. It is in this light that a wise 
peasant is able to adapt his system of farming to the changing 
needs of the market. The information sought is of tv/o types, the 
one about the new process of farming, storing and preservation 
and that about price and production trends in the countries 
abroad- With growing state regulation of markets, there is 
greater need for the society and the state to have the complete 
and the full information in order to be able to formulate 
correct policies and also to give effect to right practices in this 
regard. A modification of the existing marketing institutions 
may be brought about in the light of the facts noticed by the 
planning and administrative authorities. The state may have 
to formulate certain policies in the non-agricultural sector, 
and these policies may have impact on agriculture; this may 
involve the availability of the complete facts about the agri- 
cultural trends in general and the market trends in particular- 
For instance, in the imposition of the tariff, the states have to 
be apprised of the trends in agricultural prices, so that its 
height may be determined. And finally such information may 
prove a boon to the farmers in making them aware of their 
weak points, which, therefore, they may make efforts to remedy 
.and eliminate, too. 

Farmers and Fads. Farmers may need facts for efficient 
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discharge of tbejr duties aa farmers, that would greatly sim- 

f iUty the problem of farm management And then the know- 
edge of market trends would enable them to so manage their 
production in advance that they may be able to stabilise prices 
A correct estimate of the consuming standards of the public 
should be foreknown, for that would greatly help in assessing 
the quantity and quality of production The marketing situa- 
tion, which has been just discussed above, would be much eased, 
if the farmers adjusted their production to communal de- 
mand, even before it is marketed The farming operations 
must be adapted to the trend of production and prices Care- 
ful studies about marketing processes, middleman’s services 
and the costs thereof, would go far to pave the way for the 
introduction of co operative marketing in the community 
The marketing problem, in so far as it is one of securing satis- 
factory prices for the farmer could be solved to a great extent 
by the adjustment of supply to the anticipated demand This 
adjustment is to be both with respect to quantity and quality 
At the present moment, most farmers cultivate their fields 
without knowing the market trends, this means that they arc 
only adding to the complexity of fhe problem of adjusting the 
supply to the demand and only making the demand and 
supply adjustments irregular With n view to enabling him to 
do his little bit in adjusting demand and supply, the farmer 
should be equipped vvith knowledge of the conditions of supply 
and tlie probabilities of demand Not only the quantity of the 
produce, but also the qualities of the same should he know, 
the prices at which they are sold, and also the covts of produc- 
tion of the various farm products, so that hts competitive 
strength could be increased He should be able to interpret 
changes which are taking place in production and consumption 
in order to be able to adapt his farming to the changing needs 
of the day, especially those which affect the course of prices 
and profits in production This concerns him very much 

News and insptetton Services The market news services 
which may be worked out along lines befitting the conditions of 
commodifies in question and also of the farming process, should 
be within the grasp of the peasant, for whom they are primari- 
ly meant, this would be useful to the farmers Information 
about prevailing conditions of the national farm produce and 
potential trends about the same, would be pertinent in this 
regard And the news about weather forecasts which may be 
scientifically prepared jn a form intelligible to the farmers, 
and of use to him especially in countries where greater depen- 
dence IS on weather and nature, would prove immensely use- 
ful to the peasants, for they could at least plan their day to- 
day operations in the light of the forecasts and thus eliminate 
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a lot of waste in time and operational costs in respect of the 
wasted operations, due to the non-co-operation of the weather* 
Information about stock positions and respective market is 
also useful to the peasantry. News services should be either 
specific in regard to certain commodities or general about pro- 
duce- Markets and the reports about them may also figure in 
the news broadcasts for the rural people. Reports may be 
compiled from rural areas and the factories in order to let the 
farmer visualise the value of his contribution and enthuse him 
to put in more and more work. In the light of this informa- 
tion the producer-farmer could decide upon the line of produc- 
tion, its quantity and quality. Before the sowing season, ex- 
perts could report on the trends in the markets and give infor- 
mation about production and distribution in the local, the 
national and the world economy, especially in respect of the 
export crops, and let this information be known to the peasant 
so that he could adjust crop-production accordingly. The needs 
of the large consuming centres and factories could be charted 
and some conclusions arrived at in the light of this 
analysis, so that the farmer could be guided properly in his 
work. The dissemination of such select news is advised as 
could be useful to the peasant, news may also be broadcast in 
the form of bulletins, to be issued by the authorities concerned 
in the local magazines and in the local languages. Marketing 
information officers, if appointed of this specialised job, could 
supply such information to the peasants as may be of use to 
them. Each news service should be developed with a certain end 
in view and information placed in the hands of those in need of 
it and also able to make use of the same, while others 
could be taught its use. 


Ins-peciion Services. Correct inspection helps him raise the 
standards of his commodities and also of his produce, while 
giving him useful information- For instance, food inspection 
services may examine a certain type of food in the interests of 
public health, sanitation and nutrition- And it may be possible 
to invoke this service just for the very nominal charges, thus 
raising, incidentally the standards of food production in the 
country, on pain of fines of defaulters. Market inspection may 
be instituted in the interests of grading and standardising. 
Especially in the case of the perishables, these services could 
prove immensely useful, m that these could rescue the public 
from bad rotten stuff. Similarly, these services may also safe- 
guard the interests of the consumers against fraudulent prac- 
tices, and injurious adulterations. The producer may also be 
protected against the tricks of the dealers and the dishonest 
businessmen, with the result that a good return is assured to 
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the producer Inspection may also be instituted for quantity 
so that the consumers and the producers could be saved from. 
fraud practised on them Inspection for quality may be potent 
in standardising gfrades of the commodities, and for their in* 
sistence on their being uniformly maintained Inspection in 
matter of packing and distribution is likely to prevent improper 
loading and packing as does not conform to specifications laid 
down, thus order may be brought out of chaos Improper load* 
ing and the use of bad containers may be incorrect from the 
standpoint of the producer and the consumer alike the inspec* 
tion services help to stabilise improvements in this matter 
Otherwise general deterioration may result as improper venti- 
lation, delay in transit, disease infection this may be damag* 
mg to national health The regulation of markets is desired 
from the economic standpoint If the standards are well known 
and if it is also known that they are to be enforced, the eco 
nomy as a whole would gain a lot in the light of the above 


EstimaUng and Forecaittng Attention may also be drawn 
to estimating and forecasting in agriculture, as supplementing 
market information It has been pointed out in the above 
paragraph, that information to be given to the peasant should 
be based on the forecasts and the estimates raaoe about crops 
and livestock, fruit and vegetable, by experts on the basis of 
statistics of cultivation and yield There is also private estimat* 
ing and forecasting, in fact all farmers do a certain amount of 
predicting and on the basis of their own anticipations, they cul* 
tivate their farms By this, they are able to do some better work 
and incidentally equate their supplies to demand But this is 
on the assumption that their forecasting is correct The farmers 
howsoever wise, intelligent and educated they may be, are not 
experts in the line, and may make mistakes in their forecasts, 
hence it would be better if the forecasts were made by experts 
and not by farmers themselves In this context, it may be 
pointed out that correct forecasts would not only help the far 
mers, but also the planner in estimating consumption and plan- 
ning accordingly Therefore, estimating IS based on full and 
correct information, the farmers could nothaveall the requisite 
information about the conditions of crop and livestock, even if 
they made an effort in this direction Orderly production and 
marketing follow the dissemination of correct information 
about trends in production, and this in turn depends on 
orderly forecasting and estimating by the proper agency From 
the purely marketing point of view, forecasting is relevant to 
good marketing practices, and also conductive to the elimina- 
tion of the waste incidental upon defective marketing, that is 
quite common in the backward and the embryonic economies 
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It IS, therefore, in the fitness of things that these functions were 
taken up by specialised agencies in order that the marketing 
P*‘0™ote national economic interests. Still this could 
not be undertaken by ignorant and unqualified farmers, who 
may be anxious to do something in the matter in their own 
personal interests. 

cultural Forecasting. In order to complete this survey, 
this section is devoted to the importance but neglected subject, 
of agricultural forecasting- Crop estimating has already been' 
elevated to the status of a science and a great deal is being 
expended both in the form of effort and money to perfect these 
services in the West. Special attention is given to acreage, soil 
conditions the quantity of grain produced and the number of 
crops cultivated, and their purposes. Earlier attempts in this 
direction, (and noteworthy are the efforts of the master-investi- 
gators, like Lawcs and Gilbert) were confined to making esti- 
mates of one cereal only. But, later on, these efforts were 
extended to other cereals, with the result that farm forecasts, 
being more correct, are useful to the peasant and the planner 
alike. Crop reports are viewed in the historical perspective to 
find out, what is commonly known as the “secular” trend- 
Crop estimates are also made available to foreigners, the advan- 
tage is that the production of exportable commodities adjusts 
to foreign supplies. Crop estimates are now recognised to be of 
such import that the newspapers feature the daily reports about 
them, and these receive the attention of special and expert 
correspondents, posted with latest information. 

Objectives and Advantages. The nature of the estimates 
would depend on the aims set- Estimates and forecasts differ 
in this respect; in different economies, as the priorities in 
various regions are varied. In the embryonic economies, the 
revitalisation of the peasants’ resources is the aim, and the crop 
estimates and forecasts prepared accordingly : in the same 
economic structure, a food deficiency may persist : economic 
forecasts would be made to serve this end. It is a question of 
emphasis, which may shift from one objective to another. In 
self-sufficient conditions, internal crops estimates are useful 
and relevant, while in an export economy, a forecast would be 
made for foreign countries and the crops grown there, so that 
the home farmer could adjust his exportable surplus in the light 
of this information. The effort would be to compile statistics 
and the reports in the light of their advantages to the peasants. 
In this matter, objectives and advantages are linked; the prob- 
lem relates to the perspective in which crop estimates and 
forecasts become suitable. The objectives of crop estimates, 
are, therefore, determined in the light of economic and agricuT 
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tural conditions of crops and Jtvestock Bijt generally speak- 
ing, the objectives are wellknown, vts , the stabilisation of 
agriculture and income therefrom These arc notable and 
laudable indeed But other objectives are also to be noticed 
these facilitate crop planning by the farmer and the planner^ 
Crop estimates for probable competitive pnces and in the light 
of these trends, the selection of crops that the peasant should 
grow with a view to maximising the income from farm are 
other important objectives, for estimating 

Basis, Method and System Attention is paid to the estimat- 
ing of the future yields of crops, and special methods have 
been devised in this connection, by the statistician and the 
economist But this need not be discussed here Crop yield 
estimates are correlated in the light of the ipetereological data 
which may be made available Variations in the matter of 
local distribution, the times of appreciations and depreciations 
in prices, and the yields of crops provide other basic of crop 
ajjd agr}cu)iura} Se>w£sts Chtnattc changes arc 
taken note of , and some generalisations made with the data in 
hand, so that some general trends may be derived therefrom 
Investigations may be conducted on the basis of past data, but 
they are not to be solely relied upon Limitations arise in the 
matter of basing agricultural forecasts on the metcrological 
data there are cycles of agricultural proiluction and notice 
must also be taken of these, when forecasting Agricultural 
forecasts are made on the basis of the statistical information 
gathered at regular intervals, from monthly, fortnightly and 
weekly reviews But the most important thing is checking the 
data in the light of the dayto day information and statistics 
On the basis of these checkups, the averages may also be 
revised for ten or twenty years, but the tiiodern trend is to 
shorten the time interval as between the averages Checkups 
provide an important basis, and must be resorted to often 

Crop and Livestock Estimates Regarding the former, it may 
be said that they relate to the estimates of acreage, yield and 
production of every important crop on an annual basis Reports 
are gathered from all the quarters of the Country about crop 
estimates and their production and sowings Sample informa- 
tion IS secured about the same Every source of information is 
drawn from, in order to perfect the same, and make it as 
accurate as possible Various check ups are devised in the 
interests of accuracy, the railroad statistics ^re compared with 
those of crop movements, reports of the producers, associations 
are also dealt with the same manner, census and village level 
workers’ reports may also be tapped for the ijame end, estimates 
about manufacturers’ consumption of 'igncuUnral raw material 
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^re used for the comparative purposes. Cattle estimates are 
made, but the emphasis is on the number of the milk and the 
meat cattle, as also the hide-producing and the wool-producing 
ones. It is not a little difficult to attain accuracy in this matter, 
due to the lack of correct statistics and the widely disparate 
practices of the breeders- The crop estimates may, therefore, 
be more precise than the livestock estimates, which may not be 
so correct. With coipplete knowledge of correct forecasts, the 
scope is widened for the stabilisation of prices, of both the 
•cattle and the crops- Different practices prevail for estimating 
different crops: variations in local productivity are to be noticed- 
.Similarly, the cycles of cattle-breeding are to be taken account 
•of, when forecasting cattle and their products and such things- 

Reorganisation Objectives. In the light of the economic and 
physical anticipations are estimates made of the crops and 
the livestock. But the whole system must be reorganised in 
a more co-ordinated manner with a view to increasing the farm 
income. Forecasting is the basis of wise and discriminate farm 
management ", its purpose is to guide production along 
channels of a correct economic balance. On farming is based 
efficient marketing, and balanced agricultural policies- Re- 
erganisation should proceed according to the above objectives. 
Other objectives relate to the question of the right utilisation 
of land, and its apportionment among crops and operations, 
and the attainment of correct economic conditions in unsettled 
agriculture, e. g., on the morrow of a war. And forecasting, 
above all, should enable the farmer to adjudge the price trends. 

Adjustment and Adaptation. A correct interpretation of 
agricultural forecasts helps in making adjustments, in crops 
to be cultivated, and enterprises undertaken- Calculations 
made by the planners on the basis of prices and their trends 
are in the light of crop forecasts, etc. ; wage policies, cost of 
living indices to be framed — these are possible if the forecast- 
ing accords to requirements. The competitive strength of a 
farming system makes it feasible to adjust, but on the basis 
of forecasts. Adaptations in the probable requirements of 
utilisation of land for various purposes, prospectively speak- 
ing, are possible when correct forecasts are made- In short, 
the national and the local policies could be founded on the 
correctness of forecasts and estimates, alone. 

^Summary. To sum up, the chapter deals with important 
issues in agricultural marketing, and is .of moment to agricul- 
tural economist, the planner and above all, the tiller of the soil. 
The first paragraph gave the fun^ctions of the middleman, around 
,whom the whole fabric of the marketing system is -spun. The 
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description of marketing services ivaj ilctailed in the next sec- 
tion with special reference to its various stages, vts , assembling 
grading, standardising, packing, processing, storing, warehous- 
ing and transporting The direct functions were given special 
con ideration financial, rtsL-bcaring, dispersing and s'ile<man* 
ship were also analysed The next section described various 
market institutions, fairs, markets, auctions, exchanges, local 
and trade boards , in this connection, mention was made of the 
various practices, like the future trading, hedging and other 
allied devices, adopted to protect the dealers Thi« was follow- 
ed by an analysis of marketing costs the distributive marketing 
(accruing to the dealers) were scrutinised, as also the selling 
costs, composite charges on the producers and the profits 
of the middleman Rigid marketing was examined the scope 
of agricultural marketing was found to be narrow A review 
of cost analysis was the next subject , a note on the modern 
trends in agricultural marketing costs, as m the context ol the 
dynamic view, was appended here This was follow. d by a 
discussion of the different aspects of agricultural cooperative 
marketing organisation in its various forms and types Funda- 
mental principles were detailed with special reference to Its 
forms, their advantages and demerits and limitations Then 
was thrashed the subject of market intelligence , the impor 
tance of facts for the farmers was brought out and also of news 
and inspection services to the community The last section 
attended to the elements of agricultural forecasting, the bisi*, 
methods and the objects of the same A word was also said 
about the reorganisation of the same, and the consequent 
adjustments 

ConcJustons Certain observations emerge from this discus- 
sion In the first instance, the middleman s services, though 
costly, were found to be indispensable to the marketing 
organisation, unless the same were put on the co-operative 
base Secondly, various stages in the marketing system were 
essential to the efficiency of the same Thirdly, several market 
institutions were dependent upon local conditions and were 
the resultant of the socio-economic forces, operative In a 
certain agrarian society at a certain period of it evolution 
transplanting alien institutions was a hazardous job, attened 
with uncertain cansequences. Fourthly, the inference seemed 
to be that the system of marketing was more or less rigid in 
respect of the organisational set-up, and the cost structure * 
the practical advice was that the element of elasticity be 
introduced in the marketing system Fifthly, the prospective 
view was that the costs of marketing agricultural produce 
were likely to register a fall, in the light of certain visible 
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trends about agricultural policies. As a remedy to the chaos 
in this sphere of agricultural marketing, the advice was that 
co-operative principles to marketing problems be applied. The 
one lesson was this organisation be extended in spite of initial 
difficulties. Eighthly, was assessed the importance of intelli- 
gence services to farmers ; ninthly was analysed agricultural 
fprecasting'both of importance to farmers, lastly, adjustments 
ind adaptations. 
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Introductory — floriculture and Valuatton The Theory of Value Demsod 
<andSuppl7-> Analysts of Demand Constituents of Supply Value Fixation 
Price Fixing — Supply Demand and Prices Pricing and Output Shifts 
in Demand The Pricing Process Prices and Costs— Prices as Costs. 
Types ot Costs Coats price Relations Elasticities of Prices and Coats 
The Dynamism of Price '^ost Changes Pricing and Matkeis— Competition 
Types and Varieties Imperfect Competition end Monopolies Free FijoeSup 
ports and Imtruments Controls and Regulations Etilclent Pricing The Price 
Policies— Obj-cfive and Spirit Adjusting (ha Farm Enterprlsaa Price Patterns 
end Conflicting Ends Guarantees and Compensations Price Admlniatralloa 
Planned Prices end fldjusloenls Flexible tnd Multiple Prices. Controlled and 
Competiyve Prices Prices 'ncames and locandres The Market Mechantsm 
—Rnalyala and Application Coverage and Safety Valves Ragulalion end 
Monopoly Price Support Schemes Protection and Stability Planning and 
PfJoe Reviews. The Price leval-lfldexeaot Price Changes Agriculture and the 
Price Level Impact on Agriculture end Economy Summary and Conclusion-* 
The Critique el Pricing Policies 

This chapter deals with pricing, which is of relevance and 
significance to farmers and consumers It has been said that 
the science of economics is distinguished from the other soctal 
sciences, in that there is the pricing process in economics, as 
in no other social science In this chapter would be given a 
general exposition of the theory of value as it pertains to agn 
culture Next follows a succinct account of the process by 
which price fixing is done in the agricultural sector detailed 
attention being focussed on the cos^prlCe relationships, which 
are of significance in the pricing process The role of the markets 
in the matter of pricing is brought out in the next section, with 
a concluding paragraph on an efficient system of pricing Then 
would be dealt all the various aspects of price policies, with spe* 
cial reference to the administrative issues and incentives that an 
efficient policy may hold out to the consumer and the producer 
Adjustment through prices is also discussed The market 
mechanism, in all its phases, would be covered and attention 
drawn to regulation and the “safety valves" in agricultural 
markets The price level and its measurement is the subject 
of the last paragraph which is followed by summary and con*,' 
elusion. 

InlroJuetory, In this section is surveyed the problems of 
prices and valuation, which are important from the agricul* 
turist’s point of view In brief outline, the section may b< 
tummansed thus the inter*reIation between Valuation* and 
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agriculture, followed by an exposition of the general theory of 
value, an analysis of the forces of detiaand and supply with 
special reference to the fixation of value as from the agricul” 
turist s point of view- It may be stated that the valuation and 
the pricing processes are significant in an exchange economy, 
for the simple reason that they are the means by which out" 
side forces of an economic character play their part in farming 
production. The whole complexion of farming undergoes a 
change with the impact of changing prices — an important point 
to be remembered- Two things stand out significant; firstly, 
prices move sympathetically, that is, in a group and more or less 
in the same direction- secondly that certain prices of certain 
commodities may change regardless of the prices of other com- 
modities, these are what may be termed “exceptional” prices. 
But usually, the first type of changes are the more frequent ones, 
and have a wider impact on the general economy. 

Agriculture and Valuation. All the above when taken into 
consideration, pose the question as to how far valuation of the 
different commodities affects the agricultural sector- In fact, 
the problems raised by the marketing of agricultural produce 
are solved by pricing. In this connection, it would be wise to 
concede the point that this system is a guide to economic acti" 
vity; to agriculture, therefore, pricing is very relevant. In the 
working of the free price mechanism (in the agricultural sector) 
must be considered the influence of prices on demand, and vice 
•versa, as also its impact on supply and vice versa. This fourfold 
' analysis is a prerequisite to a good understanding of the prob- 
lem. It needs to be emphasised, however, that in practice, these 
relationships are inextricably and indistinguishably interlinked 
> and interdependent; and as between themselves, form a complex 

I phenomenon of the agricultural system, which in the present 

' age, is much price-ridden. Prices are regarded (by economists) 
as the external and monetary expression of the forces which 
govern and determine values. In this connection, it may be 
pointed out that the process of valuation in the realm of 
agriculture is not a little different from what it is in industry 
(where the problem of storage does not arise) though it does face 
the agriculturist, who produces articles of a perishable nature- 
Hence, prices in agriculture, have of necessity to be short-period 
^ values. This distinction raises complex problems in agricul- 
' tural pricing and valuation. Thus agricultural pricing and 
1 price-making is of a different character from what it is in the 
general economy. Not this alone. Another consideration of 
moment is that the products in agriculture are of basic import- 
ance, because they are raw materials and food products. 

The Theory of Value. The theory of value is an important . 
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part of the general economic theory Briefly put, this is an 
explanation of the pricing system, price being the money trans 
lation of \ allies The function of the pricing system is to guide 
economic activity and make for an understanding of the guiding 
forces in agriculture The principle on which pricing is based 
IS threefold, when more of a product is marketed at the same 
price, its supply terds to increase, while the demand may not 
When the price falls, the demand extends, while the supply 
contracts Secondly, when the demand for a product exceeds 
its supply, its price would rise, and when the supply is greater 
than the demand, the price tends to fall In the third place, 
when changes are brought about in demand without similar 
variations m supply, price movements follow demand Similarly 
when supply varies without corresponding changes in demand, 
the price would react to changes in supply This threefold 
principle may be styled as the es'ence of the theory of value 
The first proposition gives expression to direct reactions of 
sellers to a change in price, as also the reactions of the buyers, 
who act differently from sellers The reason is clear, it is 
beneficial for sellers to increase their supplies when price rises, 
in the hope of getting higher profits, for the cost price difference 
IS widened The buyers, on the other hand, do not react in the 
same manner, for it is not to their advantage to buy larger quan* 
titles when prices are rising The second proposition em* 
pbasixes that pricing is the resultant of scarcities which again, 
are relative m their nature The comparative behaviour of the 
forces of demand and supply is brought about in the third pro 
position, above The underlying assumption is that the pnce- 
fixing mechanism works under conditions of free and unfettered 
competition In agriculture, there are four distinct relation* 
ships, the influence of demand on price, the influence of price 
on demand, the influence of supply on price and the influence 
of price on supply What are the components of demand and 
supply 1 In this connection theorists have distinguished between 
the ‘ long*’ and the “short* periods, it is proposed to stick to 
the traditional method of treatment, and analyse the demand 
and supply accordingly 

Analysts of Demand It may be well to analyse the forces of 
demand first, not only because they exert a stronger influence 
on price determination, but also because it is demand to which 
supply tends to conform in the long run The demand for a 
certain good is the schedule of quantities that the buyers 
would be willing to purchase at possible prices at any period of 
time The demand fora certain commodity is said to have 
increased, when people buy more of that commodity at the 
same price, or they are willing to pay a higher price for the 
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pohst acts in a different manner, for his aim is to e^rn the best 
profits , he resorts to product dtffermitauon Under conditions 
of imperfect competition, the actual demand may be different 
from the cJtiwafcd demand Hence demand is complicated in 
nature and complexion 

CoflStifuentJ of Supply The motives of the sellers are not 
the same, as those of the buyers The sellers try to obtain the 
maximum profits, and if that be impossible they would 
tend to minimise their losses In this respect, no distinction 
need be made as between the monopolist and the seller, selling 
under competition, the only difference is that of opportunity, 
which the monopolist gets In this respect may be distinguished 
the different types of supply, which are mainly determined 
with respect to the time element, there is the market supply, or 
instantaneous supply (when sefiers must dispose of all the stock) 
The second type is the short period supply, when production 
18 by means of such plant and equipment as is already n exis- 
tence this supply is not so rigid, u is capable of slight expan- 
sion or contraction And the next type of the supply is the one 
that takes into account the setting upof new plant and equip- 
ment either to replace the present ones or to add to their capa- 
city Another type of supply is the outcome of the conditions 
of progress over a significantly long period In this connection, 
notice must be taken of the seller’s reservation price, which is 
the lowest price, below which he would not like to charge But 
mote perishable the commodity, the lower is the reservation 
price he would fix If goods are less perishable, then what 
counts is seller’s estimate of the future, this would fix his re- 
servation price This is of interest to the agriculturist, whose 
reservation price could not be pitched high Another related 
factor is the anticipated length of time, the goods would have 
to be stocked before (heir sale at the estimated reserve price 
And then is taken into account the seller’s need for cash, if his 
need for cash be inelastic, he would lower his reserve price m 
order to cash Ins commodities And the determinant of the re- 
servation price is the length of time thkt new supplies will 
take to reach the market, the agriculturist would fix his reser- 
vation price accordingly In regard to monopolistic conditions, 
supply undergoes a change product differentiation may act as 
a partial deterrent to both the extremely high and the abysmal- 
ly low reservation prices In times of falling prices, the reser- 
vation price need not depress, while rising prices may not raise 
it high enough And the more perfect the monopoly, the higher 
IS the reservation price pitched by a dealer Same could also 
be said of substitutes, for more numerous the substitutes, the 
lower would be the reservation price And there are different 
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reservation prices for different types of stocks, for this in part, 
may be due to the seller’s own demand for the product for his 
own use. And previous costs may influence reservation prices, 
as this would be (more often than not) its lowest limit. Supply 
schedule is ,a schedule of the different quantities supplied 
at certain prices. There is the elasticity of supply, as of de- 
mand", though this is a direct variant of price. 

Value Dclcrmiiiation. In the light of the above facts, the 
■determination of the value should be clear. Prices are deter- 
mined at the point where supply and demand schedules equate 
•each other. Under conditions of perfect competition price 
equates demand and supply. This is self-evident, in view of 
the fact, that there is competition as between sellers to sell 
their goods, and also as between the buyers to buy them. Any 
cut in price would attract customers to the cheaper seller while 
a rise in price brings about a shrinkage of demand. Market 
price represents the position of equilibrium as between demand 
and supply. The marginal buyer and the marginal seller are 
the persons, who act when prices are falling or rising. Competi- 
tion among sellers would force price down, while among 
buyers it would force prices up. The marginal buyers are 
those, who may be induced to buy if the price falls, but would 
withdraw if it rises even a little. Similarly, the marginal 
sellers could be induced to sell only if the price rose a little, 
but not if it fell; their reservation price is just equal to the 
market price. In regard to the assumption of the perfect 
market it may be said that it is one, in which buyers and sellers 
are aware of the market conditions, and of demand and supply; 
such a perfection of awareness could not possibly exist. In this 
perfect market there is no product differentiation, nor differen- 
tial prices. It is only the primary products that may exhibit a 
close approximation to this type of a market, for the produce is 
highly destructible. In actual practice, there would be few 
markets that may be “perfect”; there would be sales either 
above or below the true price. Still a bulk of deals would be 
struck at a close nearness to the market price. In the long 
period, it is the conditions of supply which determine price. 
Under conditions of pure competition, price would respond to 
the demand factor, because of its relative inelasticity. Under 
competition, this price would rule, while in monopoly, product 
differentiation may persist and determination of price is on 
different basis. The elasticity of demand for these products is 
less than what it is under competition", also there is the effect of 
the price policy on salest and then the long-term effects have to 
be evaluated, while the prices of the differential products tend 
to be static. 
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Price Ftxtng This section pays closer nnd more detailed 
attention lo the conditions of demand and supply as they 
concern price fixing It is to be understood that the equilibrium 
may be short run or long run In the former, price is fixed 
more according to the strength of demand Durable and perish- 
able products are distinct, in the case of the former, tne price 
would equal marginal utility (the determinant of demand), 
while for the ‘ durables”. It co\ers costs In the long period 
(partial) equilibrium, conditions of demand tend to colour 
prices more strongly in this case may be distingi tshed cproduc 
ible and rare commodities, for the former it is costs which 
would approximate to prices while for the 1 itter it is the 
influence of demand that compels buyers to pay fancy price 
Under monopolistic conditions the combination which yields 
the highest profit determines the price the marginal revenue is 
just equal to price Under conditions of imperfect competition, 
prices mav differ from one firm to another, and products may 
also be differentiated In this type of a market there are various 
points of equilibriums and there are multiple prices 

Supply Den and and Pricer The relation between prices, 
demand and supplyi has to underlined, for the fact is that the 
three are interlinked intimately With the demand for any 
product being in excess o' its supply, the price would tend to 
rise, and with the supply being in excess of demand, the pnee- 
would tend to be depres«ed This relationship emphasizes the 
fact that price is the resultant of relative scarcities The second 
relationship IS between the variations of demand and supply in 
their impact on prices the facts stated are that the extension 
of demand, as also its rise, without a corresponding rise or 
extension in supplies would raise price, while a rise or exten- 
sion in supply without a change in demand would depress 
prices This twin fact means that the factors and the forces of 
demand and supply influence price changes If supply in- 
creases more than demand does, that would normally mean a 
depression in prices unless goods are conserved and stored at a 
low cost Similarly, an increase of demand, more than that of 
supply may raise price, unless the consumers have very high 
elasticity of demand resort to other substitutes* or postpone 
their demand The third fact is more important still, it enunci- 
ates that a rise in the price of a product tends to encourage its 
si}pp)ifr hut }£> cnjjsumer Jn this respect it 

would be correct to point out that this does not apply to 
prestige price, in the case of certain commodities, which have a 
prestige price demand falls off with lowering price which 
would no longer serve the purpose of distinctiveness Nor does 
it apply to abnormal conditions of demand and supply, in the 
event of rising prices, it may be that consumers rush their 
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purchases lest prices rise still further; while in the case of 
' prices, the anticipation is that the prices maybe reduced 

turther, and it may pay to withhold purchases. For a more 
detaued examination of all these points, it would repay to con- 
sider the fourfold relations between prices and supply; and de- 
mand and prices. 

Pricing and Supplies- The law of supply states that supplies 
vary directly with prices; the higher the price the more would be 
supplies be stimulated. In agriculture, supplies tend to be rather 
inelastic, and the adjustments may not be possible when the 
prices are on the decline. Consequently, the level of agricultural 
output remains rather stable in spite of price fluctuations. The 
supply of the agricultural produce is not insensitive to the price 
changes. Changes in relative prices in agriculture, would ref- 
lect in supplies and output in the number of producers, and in 
acreages and operations. This is true of the number of individual 
peasants, the farmar may only change the mode of operation, 
may choose to become a live-stock breeder instead of remaining 
a cultivator, but here, too, the change is rather difficult to effect. 
The fact stands that there is a greater mobility of factors as 
within agriculture, rather than between agriculture and other 
industries. It may be conceded that the organisation of agri- 
culture may possibly be upset, with a switch-over from one type 
of productive activity to another. Hence shifts in prices need 
not bring about shifts in agriculture, for the simple reason that 
difficulties may arise in respect of equipment or labour, etc- And 
then there is the time element, which is to be taken into ac- 
count when switching over from one type of production to an- 
other. Most of the changes in agriculture could be effected in 
the long run only, and this is a deterrent to the changes 
being made. And then the time lag in agriculture may also 
be considerably long for the nature of responsiveness of agricul- 
tural produce to price variations is different from that of the 
industrial goods. The response to changes in the prices of 
crops is greater than in the case of livestock, which takes longer 
to reach the productive stage. Similarly, switch-over from till- 
age to pastuve may be more prolonged, than the one in the re- 
verse direction. In certain agricultural produces, the farmer’s 
responsiveness also overshoots the mark with the result that 
supplies are in excess of the market demand. Thus miscalcula- 
tions and losses may often accompany adjustments made by pea- 
sants to changes in prices. And it is also possible that the re- 
sult of price changes may not be to the peasant’s advantage. In 
the first instance, there is lack of price-sensitivity on the part of 
the family-farmers, who treat farming more as a mode of living, 
rather than a profession or an economic undertaking. • There is 
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gcntnl cniiservaiion nnd habitual inertin Also there is over- 
emplinsis on the reliance on traditional nncl time-tested methods 
of productioni and nn appreciation for continuity In the second 
placet the decision to change productivity of any line of opera- 
tional undertaking may involve •x reconsideration of the cost- 
structure, the complementary and the supplementary character 
of the production on the forms The peasant has to assess finan- 
cial aspect ns n whole, and not the impact of one clinnge In 
economic terms, it is the opportumty costst that play an impor- 
tant part in farm production, than they do anywhere else The 
farmer responds only to present prices, seldom to price trends, 
tins also brings about a time lag Price changes could iniluence 
the prospuc tive produce, and not the present market stocks The 
marginal pr< ducers tend to gravitate to marginal farms, which 
go out of pre (luction, but not so soon In so far ns supply is 
hnMi f n influence on price it rrny be pointed out that the 
changes depend nn the composition of the costs, winch may or 
may not be capable of responding to prices Hence, peasants 
would have to do a lot of estimating, but many items could not 
be assessed correctly, there is the difficulty of estimating the 
costs of the joint-products The biological character of agri- 
cultural production is another handicap m this readjustment 

rrti«t and Dettianl In this connection, attention need be 
drawn to the influence of price on demand and the elasticity 
of demand, for agriculttirnl products Plasticity and inelasticity 
are mensurable The demand for agricultural products, taken 
ns n whole, is generally regarded as inelastic , this means that 
variations in tiic prices do not much Influence demand This 
is only a generalisation, which has to be amplified in detail 
The assumption is that agricultural production is confined 
mainly so cereals, raw materials and the necessities of life 
The demand for the “necessaries” of life is more or less inelas- 
tic In the case of n rise in the prices of the necessaries of 
life, an economy would be effected in the demand for luxuries 
and comforts The demand for food is inelastic But food is 
not sold in the market ns n single standard commodity there 
are many types of it and the range is fairly wide, with the 
result, that there n ay be necessary and cheap foods and also 
luxurious and costly foods And then to generalise on the 
basis of food products, alone, would be mislcitling, for there is 
fftc prodMCfffm of non-fom) prodtKts too in 'iftriciiltnrc Hence 
the demand for agricultural products Ins to be analysed rather 
-minutely Regarding the presence of substitutes, agricultural 
products have a wide variety of substitutability , the consumer 
could demand one agricultural commodity instead of another 
Choices ns between the different types of staples could be 
effected by consumers, and if the price of one article in a 
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group of the same type of articles rises, the consumer may 
resort to the production of the other one. Substitution takes 
place, especially when food habits are not rigid ; it is only the 
total demand that may not register a perceptible change. And 
then have to be considered the number of uses to which these 
products could be put. The demand for them would tend to be 
elastic^ for the simple reason that the range of usability is 
wide. Agricultural produce has composite demand. An inelas- 
tic demand for certain agricultural product in one use may be 
offset by the elasticity of demand on the part of the other 
users of the same commodity, say manufacturers. In the case of 
monopoly, multiple uses of products are exploited to the fullest. 
The demand for farm products is derived from the demand for 
the manufactured and processed goods for which the raw mate- 
rial is the agricultural produce. The elasticity of demand is 
influenced by elasticity of demand for the finished products. 
Hence the inelasticity of demand is also lessened consider- 
ably. A word more may have to be said about the relation of 
elasticity of demand in reference to the extremes of prices 
in the case of relatively moderate prices, the demand is gene- 
rally elastic. Thus the elasticity of demand is a function of 
the price-structure, and of differential prices. And this could 
only be formulated on the basis of price differentials- In the 
last instance, the behaviour of demand depends on the incomes 
of consumers, and limited by them. 

The Pricing Piocess, It is to be clearly understood that 
demand has greater impact in the short run, while supply, 
greater influence in the long run. In the first place, the con- 
sumption of food is influenced by the age, the occupational 
composition and the income composition of the population. 
A larger number of children would mean a greater demand for 
baby-foods, while a large number of manual labourers^ more 
intense demand for cereal foods. More people belonging to 
the low-income group, intensifies the demand for low-priced 
foods. The income factor, which was analysed at length by 
Engel, has been summed up in a Law named after that investi- 
gator. The more expensive foods begin to dominate the d^t 
as income rises : the shift is from the staples and cereals to the 
consumption of fruits and fashionable foods. Also, the propor- 
tion spent on luxuries inclines with rising incomes. Qualitative 
consumption takes the place of quantitative consumption,^ as 
incomes rise and its distribution favours the poorer sections 
of the society. This means that the shift in dem^and is real as a 
consequence of income changes. The next consideration is that 
of the number of consumers, and the character of consiraption 
with reference to agriculturul commodities. The total deman 
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for the agricultural products would % ary in number , at least 
roughly so The habits of consumption also influence demand 
for agricultural and food products , rigid food and consumption 
habits, depending on the local social customs, make for inclas 
tic demand of the agricultural produce With the prevalence 
of Canteens and mass-feeding, the shift in demand for food is 
recognisable In regard to food, the demand may be tnken is 
fairly vvell distributed over the whole year, while the conditions 
of supply fluctuate seasonally experimentation also produces 
some shifts and change in demand for agricultural products 
And significant is the substitution of s> nthelic foods for natural 
ones New uses for agricultural produce are being discovered. 
Consumption steering is also an important factor tbe con- 
sumption of certain products has been directed into the required 
su sidised directions Regarding the influence of supply on 
prices, the price cost structure has to be modified considerably 
m view of the fact that the number of producers is large This 
question is studied in the next section Suffice it to point out 
vtre that the costs of production of the marginal producer are 
r^n/^*** influence on the pricing process, for the 

ason IS that the marginal producer is indispensable for com" 
pieting supplies required to meet total demand But erratic 
‘f* ®5f*culture) result in erratic costs and 
Prices The seasonal and fluctuating character of agri* 
responsible for making this analysis difll- 
th * I Pricing IS under the mfiu'‘nce of demand, which is 
c dominating one for perishable products 

Pnees and Costs This section traces the connection bet- 
ween prices and costs In the first instance, prices are costs in 
that past prices become future costs, as also that prices act ts 
costs for certain other materials The nature of the relation 
between prices and costs depends on the types of costs in 
agriculture, a description of the agricultural costs isguen- 
The cost-price relation, the most important problem in Pcono- 
mics of Valuation, would be looked into in the following para- 
graph The elasticities of costs, with special reference to agricul 
ture, ate analysed in the next paragraph The dynamic aspect 
would also be examined thereafter It mav be pointed out that 
the pfice cost relations are important to the determination of 
prices, and in agriculture, where the costs often lag behind 
prices, the price-cost relation 15 of supreme importance, it is 
also in the light of prices that the costs may be formed, but it is 
on the basis of costs that prices are fixed, both in the competi 
tive and the controlled markets, It is, therefore, that the 
price-cost relationship has to be correctly delineated Aii 
entrepreneurs want to secure the least cost ct mbimiions 
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P, rices as posts. Pricing is itself derived from the costs of 
production and in this respect too, the study of costs repays 
amply. In fact, the prices of one set of commodities may 
be the costs for another type of commodities. In agri“ 
cultural production, particularly, it is the prices of hired 
labour, manures, feed, cattle, and seed that are the costs of 
production, which, in turn, are an important determinant of 
prices ; for if the peasant does not even recover the costs of 
production, he would be very much discouraged and may not 
undertake the productive operation in the same enthusiastic 
manne-r as otherwise he would. In another way, too, the 
prices become costs ; the present prices form an important part 
of the costs of living, and most of the farming being subsis- 
tence farming, the influence of prices on the subsistence stand- 
ards is significant. Hence costs are old prices, i. e., those 
prices, which have already been formed, and are now in opera- 
tion. This continuity of prices and costs persists. It may be 
pertinent to point out that costs are closely related to prices, 
and even the outcome of the same. Prices are costs of produc- 
tion in that they are the determinants of the costs of living and 
are also the future costs of individual goods. If the price of 
ready corn rises, the costs of the feed would also follow, with 
the result that it would heighten costs of production. This high 
price of corn may raise the costs of living, the costs of feed, the 
prices (wages) the labourers would demand in the light of 
higher costs of living, and also some other costs of farming.. 
This is how prices get converted into prices, and this is how 
prices also become costs themselves. 

Types of Costs. In this connection may be categorised 
various types of costs that have an influence on the formation 
of prices. In the first instance, there are two types of costs ; 
real and nominal. The former relate to sacrifices and the 
efforts undergone in the process of production, while the latter 
are those which could be expressed in terms of money. The 
real costs of production do not matter at this stage of analysis, 
the theory of price on the basis of nominal costs (which admit 
of measurement) is developed. In this context, only the nominal! 
costs are taken. Another type could be described as ‘‘opportu- 
nity costs”, which induce the units of a particular commodity 
to be employed in a certain task of production rather than to 
any other. These costs do afford a comparative view of the 
cost-structure ; for these are the costs which prefer one employ- 
ment to another. Next, are the fixed and the variable costsj 
which also play an important part in pricing. The fixed costs 
of production remain relatively constant as a total over a con- 
siderable range of productive activity. These are the costs of 
land, rent, interest on mortgage debts, depreciation of machi- 
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nery, and the cost of the plant > these costs arc also styled as 
overhead costs It is not possible to cover them in the short 
period Then there are the variable or pnme costs, which vary 
with output the variation is direct to total output ‘ the larger 
the outputi the greater is their height Next come the mariinal 
and the average cosU The marginal costs are those which are 
the result of expanding the output, they are the costs incidental 
to additional output marginal costs remain constant under the 
law of constant costs (returns) they tend to rise when the law 
of increasing costs (diminishing returns) operates, and decline 
when the law of the diminishing costs (increasing returns) ope 
rates To a different category belong average coHs This type 
is important because in the short periodi the average variable 
cost is covered by the entrepreneur And then are selling costs 
or the costs incurred in the process of selling, including the 
costs of publicity, marketing, and advertisement Costs may be 
elastic or inelastic, they are elastic if they vary with prices and 
the changes therein , they arc inelastic if and when they do not 
follow price trends nor change with them It is with elastic 
costs, that the output is adjustable according to changes in pro 
duction, while they would be inelastic ones, if they do not 
change In the long period, all costs are more or less elastic 
for all costs do register a change with price changes There 
may be adjustable costs, which could be adjusted to price struc- 
ture, the adjustable costs are also elastic ones, while the inelas 
tic ones are unadjustable. 

Cost Price Relations The cost price relations are the most 
important in the theory of value In this respect, the short 
period price covers only the costs, the variable posts of produc 
tion Unit price covers only the average variable costs of 
production, for it is not possible that the total costs be covered 
by the producer in the short period In the long run, the aim 
of the producer is to cover both the costs of production the 
pnme (variable) and the fixed (supplementary) costs of produc 
tion But this generalisation has to be modified in the agricul 
tural sector where conditions are not a little different from 
those which obtain in the industrial sector Agricultural pro 
duction IS distinct from the point of view of the ratio between 
the prime and the overhead costs In the agricultural sector, 
the Prime costs have a low ratio to the overhead costs It is 
the jirevious costs that are important and must be paid m the 
present if the farmer has to make Ins occupation remunerative 
It IS not possible that the overhead costs be modified by a 
peasant, for even if he suspends production, overhead cost 
would still continue to bp a charge on his enterprise Hencs 
It 15 that the overhead costs form an important part of the totae 
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farming costs. In fact, the division between the prime and 
the ovcrhead costs is a matter of time, for in the very short 
period could one dispense with selling costs (which in this^ 
case form prime costs) by resorting to direct selling. Other costs 
would have already been incurred, and paid out : the peasant is 
only a residual claimant. Other prime costs, the wages of hired 
labour, the feed for cattle, fertilisers and fuel for power-driven 
machinery, and such other costs which have to be incurred in 
production or in operation, could be reduced if the output is 
curtailed. In the intermediate period, there arc some such costs, 
which, though independent of output, could be slowly curtailed, 
and treated as prime costs. These costs are incurred in the 
purchase of stock, labour and feeding stuff, and machinery. 
But then must be noticed overhead costs, for buying land, 
draining and fencing it and constructing farm buildings. In 
agricultural earnings should be distinguished the wages of the 
peasant (which have to be treated as overhead cost) and the- 
income of the peasants family which could be treated as prime 
(adjustable) costs. It is possible that in the off season the 
members of the peasant’s family are dispensable; at least the 
amount of the labour they put in could be lessened. One more 
item needs to be considered. If the farm is not kept in cultiva- 
tion it would grow weeds, and this would mean incurring extra 
costs of clearing the land : the importance that he attaches to 
this would depend on his c-xpectations of future prices. These 
costs, he would treat as a deduction from the prime costs. 
Agriculture is different from industry, for the machine deterio- 
rates more when it is worked, while land requires reclamation 
when it is left uncultiv'atcd. It may be pointed out that these 
costs differ from place to place; but generally speaking, the 
larger the undertaking the greater is the amount of specialisa- 
tion that comes about, and the more important are the prime 
costs. But farming is a small-scale undertaking and the farm,, 
a unit which employs all sorts of productive processes and 
combines all the stages of production. In this state of affairs, 
(the small unit of agricultural production), the prime costs are 
rather insignificant. Prime costs get more important, when the 
.costs of fertilisers, feeding stuff, hired labour, are high, as they 
are in large-scale and mechanised farming. In the backward 
countries, the overhead charges arc rather significant while 
advanced economies with their mechanised systems of agricul- 
ture have higher prime costs. Q.uantitatively, the relative 
importance of the prime and the overhead costs, could be asses- 
sed t they do not constitute even half the total costs. The 
proportions as between the prime and the supplementary costs, 
affect output in a dual manner; in the first instance they alter 
the number of the farmers who wish to move out as price falls; 
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and secondly, they also determine changes in the amount pro- 
duced by the peasants If price falls, the marginal peasants 
-would like to move out of business, but it ss diilicult to effect 
changes, for his equipment is of little use outside the pale of 
agriculture And the farmer and his family, who have had 
■a training only in the agricultural chores, may not ht in any- 
where else Hence, alternative opportunities for the peasant 
are few And the peasant would be prepared to work even for 
a small return But when agricultural prices rise higher rela- 
tively to other prices, difficulties to increase output are also felt 
It IS not easy for the peasants to raise the necessary finances or 
get more land for this purpose Thus for both types of price 
changes, the number of peasants and also the quantity of out 
put is slowly adaptable to price variations Again, the over- 
head costs, too, are irrelevant to the decisions of the peasant, 
the peasant is only concerned with the relationship between 
receipts and prime costs, so as to cover the running costs It 
IS possible that the entrepreneur farmer would use his farming 
less intensively, when prices fall, but It is improbable that he 
■could do anything else Theoretically speaking, prime costs 
represent a small proportion of total costs, and the saving by 
reduction of output is small this small gam is not tempting 
■enough to induce him to curtail costs, and contract his produc 
tive capacity Similarly, when price rises, the trend to expand 
output, and the gam out of a Hrgc price-cost margin may be 
neutralised by the operation of the Jaw of diminishing returns 
and increasing costs Hence there is inelasticity of production m 
farming because of the price-cost relations 

PlastiCittes of Prices and Cotts 'Regarding the elasticities of 
-costs and prices, it may be pointed out that agricultural costs 
are inelastic, while the prices rather elastic In fact, it is not 
possible that a correct assessment of the costs of production be 
made in the matter of agricultural production At least four 
costs of production have to be taken into account, estimate of 
the overneads, the costa of the family labour, the supplementary 
relationships m agricultural production, and lastly the value of 
farm products that may be used for purposes undefined In the 
light of these considerations. It IS difficult to compute separate- 
ly, the costs of farming And the costs of joint products are also 
not possible of correct assessment most farm products are grown 
while others are raised and it is difficult to ascertain separately, 
the value and the cost of these Since it is not possible to com- 
pute the costs of different products, it is still more difficult to 
find out the elasticities of costs Only a vague statement that 
the costs are rather inelastic and that prices are more elastic, is 
possible The peasant’s share in output is of consequence, for 
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if his output falls, so does his share; this is a serious and grave 
unatter, at least for.him.- Under intensive cultivation, changes 
in the quantity of output are wholly brought about by the pea- 
-sant and his family. They are guided by considerations of a 
marginal unit compensating for marginal effort in producing 
■that marginal unit. A reduction in the prices of commodities 
that the peasant sells, reduce marginal incomes earned by him, 
hut it is not unlikely that this induces him to work less, though 
it reduces the income of the society. This means curtailing 
family consumption ; it is, therefore, certain that peasants 
would be prepared to work harder than before to earn the same 
amount of income. The incentive to work harder arises from 
•smaller marginal income, since only thus could he augment his 
income, and raise it to the same level. Hence, for a family farm 
the greater likelihood is that with a fall in prices, there would 
be more work put in by them, than before- Similarly, if prices 
rise, the family farmer may work less, since they could obtain 
the same income by putting in lesser effort. But if a fall in the 
price reduces costs, output expands. In most cases it would be 
reasonable to assume, that a change in prices of agricultural 
products influences the farmer’s willingness to work for a given 
marginal income more than it would alter prime costs* This 
point is raised in the next paragraph, which deals with the 
dynamism of price costs changes. It may be pertinent to point 
out here that the prime costs in farming sector; the elasticity 
of the agricultural costs of the production woxild be low: farm- 
ing costs, on this basis alone, would be less elastic and more 
inelastic. The system of family and subsistence farming, too, 
is responsible for making these costs rather inelastic. Regard- 
ing prices, it may be said that in the light of a growing elasti- 
city of demand for agricultural produce, price is now more 
variable and elastic than before. Hence, the anomaly arises, 
that while the prices are elastic, the costs are not; they have a 
-strange elastic-inelastic relationship. This means that when 
prices fall, profit margin seriously shrinks, and when prices rise 
(as was pointed out in a paragraph above the profit margin 
Xwhich theoretically should have been larger) is not widened^ 
because of the fact that the law of diminishing returns or in- 
creasing costs is operative; thus narrowing this gap, and some- 
times completely wiping it out. The elasticities of demand 
and supply reflect on prices and costs: this is the main consider- 
ation to be taken into account, Elasticities of prices and costs 
influence farm output, in that the infelasticity of costs, makes 
it difficult for the peasant to vary his output. When prices dec- 
line, the peasant (who is a residual claimant) does have to 
work harder in order to make the same income, with the result 
that the greater supply still further depresses price, thus again 
reducing the profit margin for him. 
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Tht Dynamism of the Price Cost Changes It may be interest* 
ing to study how prices, in dynamic conditions* affect the in- 
comes of the peasants Having underlined, above, the impact 
price changes on rural inosme, it may be instructive to know 
what effect cost changes have on the general set*up in agricul- 
ture Price changes may be twofold, those within agriculture, 
and those outside Its pale The peasant’s willingness to work 
for a given marginal income rather than for price cost differen- 
tials IS to be taken into account If a fall in price is due 
to a shift in demand for agricultural goods that for indus- 
trial goods and if ihe prime factors used in agriculture 
are not of a specialised nature, then prime costs would be 
altered appreciably, for factors released from agriculture would 
find ready employment in industries The fact is that labour and 
some equipment, as used in agriculture, is more or less specialis- 
ed, hence total absorption in the industrial sector may not be 
possible A fall in the demand for prime factors would, there- 
fore, bring about a decline in their price, and this decline 
persists even after their absorption in the industrial sector, as 
this employment 18 only partial The extent of this decline 
depends on the range of deployment in industries It may be 
then said, that m the case of fertilisers, the decline may be very 
marked and may also persist for long If, however, the fall in 
prices IS not confined to agriculture but extends to the general 
economy, It may be difficult for the productive factors to find 
employment elsewhere In fact, costs seldom fall as fast as 
agricultural prices, mainly because of the stickinesss of wages 
Though industrial labourers may prevent a reduction in wages, 
that may not hold good in agriculture Wages arc more 
immobile in industry than they are m agriculture This also 
makes for a slow decline of agricultural production Again, a 
fall lb industrial prices tends to dimmish output even in the 
short period, but it is by no means universally true of agricul 
ture Prime costs of hired factors form a very much smaller 
part of total costs in agriculture, and while these costs are 
usually reduced more in times of depression (in agriculture 
rather than in industry) they do not rise higher than they do in 
industry Hence price movements in industry are more frequent 
than in agriculture Farm output is largely dependent on 
the amount of work done bv the peasant and his family, and 
this work input would be increased rather than decreased, aj 
prices fall In the short run, however, output is comparative- 
ly little affected by price and cost changes. In the long run, 
however, the impact of price changes may be potent enough to 
bring about some shifts in supply but this is dependent on 
the adaptability of the system to respond to changes in (he 
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long run. It is a function of pricc-co^t relationships as also 
of the nature and the character of the farming system, its elas- 
ticity, and its complexion- The proportion that prime costs 
have to total costs is of a paramount and pronounced import- 
ance in deciding upon changes. 

Pricing and Markets. This section draws the reader’s atten- 
tion to the relationship as between pricing and markets. For 
under cassumptions of free competition, it is the markets, their 
nature and character, that determine pricing and its range. 
The intricacies of prices, cornpetition, its phases and types, are 
examined here. How arc prices determined in free and control- 
led markets ? And finally, the market price? Price variations 
and interactions, as between the different segments in the agri- 
cultural sector, would be studied. The instruments of price sup- 
ports and price policies have also to be taken note of in this 
section. What are the various state controls and regulations ? 
And in the light of this, are made some conclusions regarding 
'‘efficient” pricing. This section deals with the problem with a 
view to providing a link as between the foregoing section and 
the next one on price policies and an adequate description about 
the role that the markets play in pricing process and price 
policies. 

Competition, Types and Varieties. It would be instructive to 
detail the various complicating types and varieties of competi- 
tion. The assumption of free and unfettered competition does 
not hold good in agriculture in particular and in the economy 
in general. In the first instance, there is pure competition, under 
which buyers are completely indifferent as to sellers from which 
they buy, for same prices obtain for all*, lower prices only could 
induce the buyers to buy from one in preference to another. 
And the amount that each seller has to offer is only 
small fraction of the total supply, and a particular buyer is un- 
able to intluencc the total supply or the tota) price. Pure com- 
petition refers to the qualitative aspect of competition. It re- 
fers to competition with standardised products, and the assump- 
tion is that, the products sold, arc of the same quality. Perfect 
competition is that situation when perfect knowledge by both 
buyers and sellers, and the perfect freedom of movement of the 
commodity and of the dealers (buyers and sellers^ obtain. In 
this situation, tlie assumption of the perfect elasticity of supply 
and demand of the factors of production holds. And next is 
monopolistic competition, with differential products, this is the 
most usual type that prevails in agriculture. Here the seller 
determines the supply. While in perfect competition there are 
hot any substitutes for products, in mopopoljstic conditions even 
i'f'there be substitutes, for these substitutes are only poor ones. 

40 
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Pricing IS done mainly by seller, and not only by the forces of 
demand Thus four different situations might prevail, perfect 
but monopolistic competition* which is characterised by pro 
duct differentiation The second type is one which could be 
described as pure but imperfect, in this situation, the stan* 
dardised product is sold in an imperfect market (less than per- 
fectly elastic supply of factors or units of production, due to 
the impefections of transport and mobility systems) The third 
type of competition is monopolistic but imperfect in this situa* 
tion, product differentiation exists with the imperfections of 
the supply of the factors of production, marked by price diffe- 
rentiations And, last is pure and perfect competition In the 
agricultural sector, it is the imperfect competition that pre- 
vails, and it would be instructive to distinguish as between 
monopoly and imperfect competition, for it is these situations 
that usually prevail in agriculture 

MonopoUtUc and Imperfect CompettUon In this regard may be 
detailed reasons for the prevalence of monopolistic and imper 
feet competition in the agricultural sector Product standardi' 
sation IS not possible here Due to the lack of knowledge on the 
part of agriculturists, the inelasticity of the conditions of supply, 
It 18 imperfect and/or monopolistic competition that prevails u 
agriculture Under monopolistic competition, the seller prefers 
to sell to one buyer rather than another, even though the prices 
offered by them all may be the same It is non-price competi 
tion, but on the buying side of the market It is possible that 
the preference for one buyer to another may be due to the fact 
that the credit ratings of the former may be better than that of 
another or that he may be a steadier customer than the other 
one, or a bulk purchaser In short.the buyer, who is preferred, 
IS having some goodwill on the buying side, which the other 
buyers may not have It is under conditions of monopolistic 
competition that the favoured buyers would get the article to 
the exclusion of the others The favoured customers may also 
be m an advantage in respect of purchases In this regard, 
there may be the secret rr&ate system, which may contribute to 
the strengthening of monopolistic competition Imperfect com- 
petition may be said to exist when market conditions are of an 
imperfect nature , the purchaser lacks objective standards by 
which to be able to Judge the quality of goods, or the condi- 
tions of the purchase , and choice as between the different sell- 
ers may be influenced by considerations other than those of 
price and quality Imperfectiomof knowledge may be another 
factor making for imperfect campetition Imperfect competition 
may be said to exist, when the sellers or buyers are not many 
«r when the costs of transporting are high prices charged in 
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the market are multiple. Marginal revenue is less than the 
price. 

Free and Controlled Markets. To distinguish between free 
and controlled markets, the above facts about competition must 
be borne in mind. A correct understanding of “free” market 
explains the functioning of controlled markets. And then there 
is the regulated market. The free markets have unrestrained 
activity and do not suffer from any control or regulation. In a 
free market, buyers and the sellers are free to act, they have no 
controls imposed on them. There is the freedom of action, 
and every buyer, being equipped with facts about the conditions 
of supply and demand, would act in his self-iijterest. Obvious- 
ly, a perfect market has never existed, but a free market may. 
Not only is there freedom of competition, but also of market 
operation. In a free market, it is impossible that speculation 
may persist unhindered. But not so in a controlled market. In 
a free market there may be no regulation about deals ; the only 
regulating factor being that of pure and perfect competition, 
which seldom prevails in actual practice. In agriculture, often, 
free and unrestricted markets exist, with the result that the 
producer is at a loss* In a regulated market, there is regulation 
about the conditions of purchase, sale and stock. The weights 
and measures may also be standardised and the market practi- 
ces, regulated, either by the state or by merchants themselves 
in the interests of widening the market and also keeping up 
their reputation for integrity and clean dealings. Controlled 
markets are those which have a certain amount of control im- 
posed on them by the state, with the result that certain dealings 
may be excluded quite and certain transactions also ruled out. 
These markets are under the supervision of the state and the 
officials may inspect them off and on, to see that the controls 
are effective* The controls may have been imposed in the in- 
terests of the general economy or for stability of price or on 
some moral grounds, as for instance, in regard to opium trad- 
ing. The fact stands that the controlled market is not so wide 
as the uncontrolled and free ones, which some have described 
as approximating to conditions of chaos. Regulated markets 
may only exclude undesirable practices from the pale of market- 
ing, but they would not put down any restrictions on market 
functions. 

The Market Price. In this connection, it may be pertinent 
to analyse market price in various markets defined above. In 
the free and perfect markets, the price is determined by the ope- 
ration of the forces of competition. In the case of pure and 
perfect competition, price may approximate to marginal utility, 
^n the short period), while it would approximate to the cost of 
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production in the long-period This is the general trend of 
prices Under monopolistic conditions, price settles where 
marginal revenue is just covered by price, or putting the same 
thing in other words, the price is determined at that point 
where the profits to the monopolist are the maximum Under 
the conditions of imperfect competition, there are several equi 
libria, which are mostly of a local and a temporary character 
hence there are many prices, or multiple price levels In this 
respect, may be noticed the fact that the market price is usually 
taken as the price that prevails in the short run and not the 
price that may persist in the long , hence it would be idle to 
speak of the long run price, for that is not the price that is 
under reference The market price, under perfect competition, 
approximates to marginal utility But one need distinguish as 
between the perishable and the durable commodities, for in the 
case of the former, the cost of production does not influence 
the price, but in the latter, price is not likely to fall below the 
cost of production, as the dealer can stock goods without loss 
in value and without any extra cost In the case of all comino 
dities, it may be well to remember that it is not possible to re- 
cover total costs, but only a part of the costs of production, 
even for durable articles, the producer would try to recover at 
least variable costs This means that price per unit must cover 
average variable costs But under competition, no dealer could 
charge a price higher than prevailing competitive price, settled 
at level of average variable costs 

VanaUons and JnUraettom In more realistic terras, it may 
be appreciated that many are the variations from this above 
mentioned theoretical view-point, because perfect market, as 
visualised above, does not exist, nor does a perfectly regulated 
one When demand changes, the market price (which is the 
price that matters for perishable commodities in agriculture) 
is apt to rise, for the marginal (social anticipated) utility also 
rises, and when the demand shrinks or falls, the price may also 
go down for the same reason As regards variations in sup 
plies, it may be well to think of its shrinkage , when this hap- 
pens price may not fall, it may actually rise, being unable to 
meet the requirements of consumers, with the result that com- 
petition as between them may intensify, more than it does 
among suppliers In the case of an expansion or a rise of 
supply, this position would be reversed, and the price depres 
sed, for the keenness of the sellers would be more intense than ^ 
competition among consumers But if both demand and supply 
change the relative changes should be compared if supply 
changes more than demand does, price would be influenced by 
the forces of supply , but it demand changes more than 
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supply does, the forces of demand would dictate price varia- 
tions. It has to be recognised that the elasticity of demand 
and supply also enter in. If demand is inelastic, price may 
also be rigid V but if it is elastic, the price is flexible. When 
Supply is inelastic, price is depresssed, because competition 
between sellers may force their hands ; if supply is also elastic, 
the sellers can shrink their stocks and not let' the price fall} 
Still another factor relates to the laws of production , if the 
commodity is produced tmder the law of increasing costs, the 
price (which is to cover costs) may have to register a rise, while 
under constant returns costs. Prices (on this account alone) 
need not be affected, and if it is law of the decreasing costs, 
or increasing returns, price tend to fall. 

Supports and Instruments. Attention may now be drawn 
to price policies. Support prices may be described here, they 
are announced by the government to support a price 
(usually of agricultural goods), and these prices may be effec- 
tive in raising the price level, because these are the prices at 
which the state may be prepared to buy the produce. This is 
an instrument which the state may employ for the purpose of 
price stabilisation, and this instrument (as is brought out in 
the next section on price policies) is effective in bringing about 
some stabilisation in farm prices and incomes. Another ins- 
trument, that of /omard prices, also brings stability in agricul- 
tural prices. These prices may be announced in advance of 
the harvesting season, with the result that it is in the context 
of these prices, that the peasant calculates. The future prices 
would rule out inaccurate price expectations. The section, below, 
bring out the relationship as between the two instruments. 
Still another instrument is that of guarantees and compensations 
from the state, to bridge the gap between the support price 
and the actual market price. It is incorrect to regard these 
as perfect, for much depends on the efficiency of a price 
administration. And the variety is that of planned prices, which 
are the outcome of planning by the proper authorities, plan- 
ning would be successful only if planned prices approximate to 
actual ones. Next flexible prices are not rigid, but adjustable to 
theconditions of demand and supply •, of course flexible prices 
depend on the flexibility of the conditions of demand and 
supply ■. if the conditions of demand and supply are flexible, 
resultant price may be flexible, otherwise not. Multiple prices 
are the outcome of the conditions of imperfect competition, 
while competitive prices are usually the same for the satne pro* 
duct. Controlled prices are fixed by the state, and to these all 
prices have to conform. Prices when controlled, would be 
effective only when .rationing is introduced, otherwise black 
markets rise. 
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ControU and Regulationt Controls and regulations may 
be imposed in order to protest certain weaker interests 
In the first instance, there may be controls, of both the ceiling 
and the floor prices The ceiling prices the dealer has not to 
cross , this control is imposed in the interests of the consumers 
in the times of shortage And there is the control of iloor 
prices prices may not fall below a certain level, this type of a 
control IS imposed in the interests of the producer so that he may 
not be victim of unduly severe competition but is assured at least 
of a minimum price, which is considered to be remunerative 
Then there is the control of market transactions in order 
to eliminate dealing in unwanted articles or undesirable 
commodities A control may also be imposed for the sake of 
stricter regulation, which othertvise. may be ineffective But 
this IS not all, for controls may also extend to the realm of 
both supply and distribution of the product under question 
But this IS considered to be an extreme step and usually, the 
state does not take such measures It contents itself with 
regulations, for the fact is that the control of agricultural 
markets is combersome in view of their dispersal, and such 
widespread control may mean a lot more of administrative 
effort Hence, the regulation of markets is a usual practice 
adopted by the state, anxious to preserve and protect agncul 
tural interests Market regulation is designed in the interests 
of the sellers of food in the agricultural arena, the producer is 
often Ignorant Market control if effective, would be to the 
best interest of both consumers and producers but injurious 
and defective if leaky and will result in the establishment of 
black markets, and high prices, out of all proportion to the 
controlled prices Regulated markets may be established for 
the propose of protecting dealers and producers, but without 
eliminating competition which may intensify, as a result 

Efftnent Pncing In the light of the above, it is instruc- 
tive to know the essentials of efficient pricing Free markets 
are decidedly the best, and conducive to efficient pricing if not 
dominated by sectional interests But if dominated over by 
dealers, pricing would be inefficient The essential of good 
pricing IS one price, for the same commodity, the same standard 
and the same grade It involves the constancy of supply and 
demand as also their regularity, which, in turn implies that 
the means of transport and communication are efficient Also 
that no bottlenecks are there Storage facilities must be effi- 
cient for efficient pricing so that supplies are fairly well spread 
over Added to these prerequisites is that of the elimination of 
prrice fluctuations whicn are detrimental to the stability of 
trading, stock may be held up and not released to the market. 
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resulting in further fluctuations. And prices should' also be 
remunerative to producers', if they are not, dealers and pro- 
■ducers would be deterred in their efforts to market the produce, 
consequently production of that particular commodity may 
decline prospectively. “Efficient pricing*’ means that the prices 
are not prohibitive, at least in the case of those commodities, 
which form the daily consumption schedules of the consumers. 
For if the prices are prohibitive, consumers would refrain from 
buying that commodity, with the consequential lowering of 
their living standards. But efficient pricing would not endure 
if there are heavy and exorbitant market charges and middle- 
man s dues, for either its incidence falls on the consumers or on 
the producers, or is shared between them. And this would 
inflate prices or lower the remuneration of the producer. Also 
efficient pricing depends on the efficient working of markets', 
but scldomd oes efficient pricing result from the working of 
free and unregulated market mechanism. 

The Price Policies. In this section are assessed the essen- 
tials of price policies and the effects of the same in an agricul- 
tural system. The first stage of the analysis studies the objec- 
tive and the spirit of price policies. In the second stage, the 
study confines itself to the adjustment of farm enterprises, aS a 
r.esult of price policies that may be followed. What is the 
adjustment to be made in farm production ? One of the objec- 
tives of a price policy is that the farm enterprises may be 
adjusted to prices. What are the price patterns and the 
conflicting ends in this respect ? The state follows the methods 
of guarantees and compensations for the sake of implementing 
price policies chalked out. The essentials of price administra- 
tion is the next topic studied. In this connection a word may 
be said about adjustments, brought about by planned prices, 
and by flexible and rigid prices, which may also play an impor- 
tant part in price policies becoming effective. Multiple prices 
are viewed, as being essential for correct assessment of the 
situation. In this connection, attention is drawn to controlled 
and the competitive prices and their place in the mechanism 
of prices — an important point in pricing policies. This impor- 
tant section is rounded off by concluding observations on an 
interconnection between prices, incomes and incentives. Price 
policies have assumed an important place in economic policies 
and are of special significance to the peasant who is so much 
under the course of fluctuating, unstable, and unremunerative 
prices, which it is the objective of these policies to remove or 
at least alleviate. Even in advanced countries, such policies 
are framed with special reference to the agricultural sector, 
when not industries. But it may be pointed out that the scope 
of the price policies is rather vast and objectives exhaustive. 
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Objective and Spirit The twofold objective deals with the 
general level of prices and their structure, with special reference 
to agricultural sector Peasants are worried about both, for as 
debtors they arc exposed to the wide movements in prices, and 
as producers, with prices as costs and the relationships between 
them The first and the foremost aim of all economic policies 
and fiscal weapons (not no speak of price policies m the agrr 
cultural sector) is to stabilise the price level at full employment, 
and this aim is most relevant to the agricultural situation in 
view of the fact that the farming sector is most afHictcd with 
variations in employment, tending to under employment This 
means that the price level should be stabilised at a level at 
which fuller employment could be attained This involves 
theoretical considerations of managed money, and of fiscal 
policies The peasants would be content with something mote 
immediate and more gainful, concretely speaking , they want the 
state and the society to make tangible “contributions” to the 
agricultural sector They want parity prices, parity with indus- 
try Generally, the peasant expects the state to manage and peg 
rices Price policies are multi-putposed but not divorced from 
general economic objectives Hence, from the point of the view 
of the peasants, they ate designed to give (hem some type of mo- 
nopoly gam , but this aim is not quite consistant with toe one of 
general economic welfare, for general interest demands that mono* 
poly gams be diluted as much as possible, the state being respon- 
sible for general public interest and welfare, this aim could not 
form an element of price policy Also, the peasants like to 
improve the distribution of income, within agriculture 
and also parity between the agricultural and the non-agricultu- 
ta! sectors True, that the improvement of the distribution of 
income IS an aim consistent with pricing policies, but a distinc- 
tion must be made between the personal and the functional 
income distribution both these are interdependent, but from 
the social standpoint, the objective relating to personal incomes, 
IS not consistent with an impersonal social policy If the price 
policy be used as an instrument for equalising petsonal incomes, 
eficiency, waste and confusion would result Hence price policy 
should not aim merely at improving personal incomes, about 
which only individual peasants may be concerned The third 
aim IS the maintenance of the aggregate i,demand for goods and 
services at a level as could be effective in bringing about fuller 
empfoyment of the resources anrf increasing proa’uctivTty Thtt 
IS rather difficult but should be pursued vigorously in the in- 
terests of general economic welfare Another objective is to 
bring about a better allocation of resources, not only as between 
agriculture and industry but also as within the agticultntal 
system itSelf This is laudable ind worthy of pursuit by the 
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policy-maker and the planner. Generally speaking, price policies 
must be forward, and not backward, in their orientation ; they 
should he based on the present and the anticipated trends of 
the factors of demand and supply and not on historical forces or 
factors. Price policies are most effective when both incomes and 
aggregate demands are fairly stable. 

AdjuHing Farm Enterprises. In this connection should be 
gained an idea of adjustment in farm production, operation and 
enterprise, consequential to price policies, and also as a prerequi- 
site to them. The main purposes are to adjust output to current 
and prospective needs, to conserve the productivity of the soils^ 
prevent further stock-piling or to bring about changes in the 
cropping and allied enterprises with a view to meeting both the 
demand and the interests of the consumers, and finally to encour- 
age the better types of farming practices. These aims and objec- 
tives are fairly well balanced as also all-inclusive. And they re- 
present the concensus of opinion on this matter. But it has also 
been pointed out that the temptation is to adjust the farm produc- 
tion to business fluctuations; which, apparently, one of the objec- 
tives of price policy, would, on analysis appear to be rather in- 
correct, for the simple reason that this measure would bring about 
only temporary gain to the peasant. It may be unwise to restrict 
production in the agricultural sector, for that would worsen the 
over-all economic situation; this in view of the fact that the most 
important characteristic of the agricultural production is its sticki- 
ness. Other devices may be employed to compensate the peasants. 
Similarly, it would be unwise to lower the agricultural production 
when it fails to move into export markets, for the stage may not 
be distant when the home needs may be so increased as to absorb 
all surplus produce, which was being so far exported ; the case of 
India, in respect of the export of wheat is an instance in point. 
It is easy to become over-production-minded, but one must guard 
against this, for overproduction, in the absolute sense, may never 
^xist. In industry, where the supplies are elastic and adjustable, 
this may be done to restrict production, for some time with the 
hope that eventually production might expand, but in agriculture, 
things are not a little different. But when underemployment co- 
exists with “overproduction” the danger of restriciting output 
must be gauged in terms of increasing underemployment in the 
agricultural sector. In times of depression, it will be only agricul- 
ture that could absorb the surplus labour from the other non- 
agricultural sectors, and in this sense, too, it may be unwise to 
clog this avenue for fuller employment. And when “overproduc- 
tion” results from better technique, it may be in the national in- 
terest to maintain that technical efficiency, for a backward step 
may be inadvisable. But when and only when, the increase ia 
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production comes about as a result of state subsidies, the same 
be revised in accord with existing conditions In regard to positive 
measures, it may be suggested, that prices, especially relative 
ones, of productive factors, and the produce, must be made the 
intruments of an adjustment policy, this means that to achieve 
this end, the price policy must be all-comprehensive The aims 
are to conserve the productivity of the soil, the storage of mote 
durable types of produce, the enlargement of family farms, the 
initiation and introduction of better farm practices, the improve- 
ment of land tenures and the assistance to the depressed areas 
All these points have to be considered, when evolving a price 
policy for the adjustment of farm enterprises to prevailing con- 
ditions 

Price Patterm anl Conflteltng EttJt Attention may now be 
diverted to the conflicting ends in price policies On the one 
band, they adjust farm enterprises by bringing about steadiness of 
incomes, and on the other, it would like to be conducive to gene- 
ral economic welfare In the first instance, there is the conflict* 
mg movement of supply and demand m the agticuUutal arena, 
this topic was studieu in an earlier section Recently, the trend 
has been the slowing down of the tatt of the growth of demand 
foe agricultural produce, with the result that unless newer uses 
for the consumption of agriculiocal produce are discovered, better 
technique is likely to result in glut of agricultural products Re* 
gatding It could be said that the elasticity of the incomes 
IS great because of the greater frequency of agricultural 
instabilities and price fluctuations m agricultural commodi* 
ties There ate also the inequalities of incomes, as between 
the peasants themselves, and in the light of this analysis, it is 
not advisable to concern with personal incomes Another incon- 
sistency lies in compromising the general ends with the agricul- 
tural ones, which may be better served by shrinking farm produc- 
tion, from the standpoint of general welfare, this is inadvisable 
What 18 important from the national economic point of view is 
that nutritional gaps be closed, and this end must be attained 
even at a cost, for without proper nutrition, national capacity 
would seriously decline, With consequential loss of productivity 
Another inconsistency arises when the price policy is directed to 
the stabilisation (not improvement) of agricultural incomes the 
result IS that the shift from the agricultural sector to the indus- 
trial one may be slowed down and the existing (increasing) pres- 
sure of population on land intensify This IS a major problem in 
view of the fact that farm people have only declining opportuni- 
ties, at least in so far as farming goes And to reconcile industrial 

unemployment with chronic agricultural underemployment through 

price policy is a stupendous task, which awatts the planner and 
the aoministrator If farm incomes are raised, most of the increas- 
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€d earnings may be spent on the purchase of manufactured com- 
modities whose prices may rise, thus bringing about unfavourable 
price ratio in the rural economy: this alone is sufficient to bring 
about a decline in the real incomes of the peasants; this is another 
conflict about price policies. Price stimulus to agriculture is slow, 
while to industry it yields immediate results; thus the fact that 
prices could not be multiple, only implies that the reactions on 
different sectors of the economy would be different. The prob- 
lem is : how to reconcile these two incongruent states of affairs ? 
The stabilisation of farm prices has to take account of the march 
of techonology and its speed. The technique of agriculture is 
shaping itself out in such a manner as to bring about a consider: 
able surplus in the near future, the prices would have to be con- 
stantly revised in the light of this fact. This is another headache 
for the price policy-maker. Low earnings in the agricultural sec- 
tor have to be raised, and that could only be done by restricting- 
agricultural output, an end, which is inconsistent with the gene- 
ral economic welfare. 

Comfemalions and Guarantees, In the light of the foregoing, 
one has to be conscious of the complexity of the implications of 
price policies in agriculture and resolve the problem of suggesting 
a way out, so as to reconcile the conflicting ends, underlined 
above. It may be wise to suggest that these ends are not so con- 
flicting as they may appear to be. The one end which must be 
never lost sight of is that of general national economic welfare, 
and not of the sectors, like agricultural, commercial or industrial. 
Viewing the problem from this angle, one could feel one’s way 
through. The conflict between the private and the public ends 
in agriculture, may be minimised by the effectiveness of a price 
policy which may take time to percolate to millions of small farm 
producers, scattered in all the remote corners of the country. Still, 
out of this apparent conflict, must be detected a complementary 
state of affairs, for establishing some order out of this apparent 
confusion. But the fact is that the state could not influence pro- 
duction on small family farms, which, if run on a subsistence 
basis, may resist state pressures. There is all the merit in mea- 
suring and assessing the limitations of the state policy, for it may 
often happen that the efficacy of a price policy is measured by 
the improvement, brought about in agricultural resources. The 
main problem of price policy is to stabilise income; this is not an 
insoluble end either. Prices, as by themselves, could not ensure 
income stability. They have to be supplemented by other mea- 
sures, which the state should take up. The first step is to stabi- 
lise the economy, not only is one isolated sector, but the economy 
as a whole with a greater emphasis on the agricultural sector. 
But this is too general a plan for the administration to follow. 
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Price policies, in order to be effectire, must be complemented by 
compensatory payments made to peasants when business depres- 
ses and unemployment spreads It is impossible to bring abont 
a synchronisation of the industrial and the agricultural prodnction 
trends and fit the same to accord to cyclical trends* For the facr 
IS that farm production does not permit of easy curtailment, even 
if strongly desired Hence, the only policy is that of the compen- 
satory payments to peasants, in order that the instability of fitm 
incomes, inherent in fluctuating prices, is reduced and also 
that agricultural production is not disturbed, with evil consequen- 
ces on the general economy And compensatory payments should 
also strengthen puce policies that the state proposes tofollw; 
It is not with a view to reducing only the income hazards of agri 
culturists but to minimise price hazards, that this policy be 
adopted The level of employment and the effectiveness of the 
price policies would serve as indicators for the initiation of the 
compensatory payments to be made to peasants, this means that 
these payments have to be scaled to puce level Compensatoiy 
payments may be of ad|ustiog types, adjustment payments ate 
designed to aid the depressed sectors of agriculture so as to make 
adjustments not only in the prices but also in production, em- 
ployment and income of the region affected The second type 
ate transition payments, which may be made for the specific pur- 
pose of suppotting fatm prices by paying the difference between 
the market and the support price, under commitment by the Gov«< 
vernmeot Third type is the eontervatton payment, made for the- 
pucpose of inducing the peasants to follow such ptacticet as ate 
calculated to conserve the soil And then there are welfare pay- 
ments, which are only for the purpose of enhancing socio econo- 
mic welfare In all these payments, the element of relationship 
with prices is there, whether directly or indirectly, but the more- 
important type is the transthm and the adjuttment payments 
The rate is to be determined by price diCfetenttals and price- 
policies, the state intends to follow It is expected that the com- 
pensatory payments, in their implementation would be non-dis- 
turbing, both in regard to the general pricing process as also for 
the benefits of labour and business But it is difficult to adjust 
these payments to conditions in agriculture, and would also be- 
ineffective to bring about a change in the relative price structure: 
in agricultural arena, they Would remain undisturbed And then 
It may also be pointed out that they are ineffective for subsistence 
farms 


Pnct Admimstraltm Price administration determines the 
efficacy of price policies in the agricultural sector and also their 
efficiency Linking this with the foregoing, it may be observed 
that the administration of compensatory price-plans is also beset 
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-with difficulties *, farm prices may be quite out of line with other 
:price5 and it may be difficult to draw the line, where to peg ag- 
ricultural prices. Transitional price policies may be followed in 
order to gauge the situation clearly, also tentative administrative 
measures may be taken with the same end in view. Compensatory 
payments, for the purpose of enforcing price policies and in order 
to make the price-supports effective, arc liable to be exploited by 
pressure and political groups, and this may tax resources of public 
finances. And the administration of price policies in the matter of 
farm families, w’ho may undertake production mainly for the ob- 
jective of subsistence, may be another fact to be reckoned with. In 
the low income groups, the price policies may not he possible of 
efficient administration, for reasons similar. But looking at the 
problem, more positively, one understands what constitutes a 
good price administration. Price administration like all other 
tj'pes of administration must be effective, for an ineffective tj'pe 
is worse than the absence of one. But to this, a rider has to be 
added, that the objective of all price policies is to renovate price- 
production relations and also to revitalise the agriculture sphere, 
as a whole. It may also be stated that another objective, stated 
so many times, above, is to bring about a readjustment and also to 
st.'ibilise agricultural incomes. It is for these many purposes, that 
price policies are administered. In the agricultural sector, mone- 
tary adjustments and credit weapons slowly make their effect 
felt •, hence dependence on monctaiy instruments for putting 
prices policies into effect is dangerous and incorrect. The price 
administrator must remember that, in the agricultural sector, 
wholesale prices tend to fluctuate mote than do the retail prices, 
a situation that is different from the one in the sphere of industry. 
The second fact is that prices of the taw materials tend to fluc- 
tuate mote than those of processed goods . and the manufactured 
articles. This influences the admitistrator and the peasant. In the 
third instance, greater is the rigidity of those prices, \yhich cons- 
titute agricultural costs, the ones which constitute agricul- 
tural incomes. The price administration, in order to reach the 
peasants, must be conscious of the impact of prices on agriculturists. 
In this regard, the administrator must pay special attention to the 
problem of the inter-linking prices in the agricultural sector, for 
nowhere else ate prices so interlinked as here. And this chain of 
prices is a complicating factor in agricultural production, and also 
in pricing. Dependence on agricultural statistics, for the fatmmg 
of the agricultural price policies, may be risky for the fact is that 
production in agriculture is very erratic. And technical, econo- 
mic, social and psychological factors enter into the process of 
price-formation in this sector, and all these' factors have to e 
tackled by the administrator. Price administration must be opera- 
tive at all stages of, production, especially in agriculture. 
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Plannet’ Prices and Adjustment The problem of planning 
prices IS the next topic How should adjustment be brought about 
through prices ? And what should be the considerations for plan- 
ning prices? These are impottant questions for the planner and 
the price-administtatot There is complicated task, but one, if effi- 
ciently performed, would be a credit to the planner and also help- 
ful to the peasant In the very first instance, the goal is to stabi- 
lise the price levels , this means that planning should be directed 
to eliminate price fluctuations, which shake agricultural produc- 
tion and bung about greater fluctuations in agiicuUuiftl incomes, 
which It IS the object of all planning to stabilise As a group, 
peasants ate in the debtor category , this means that falling prices 
make the burden of debt much heavier on them, and many of 
them may have to become tenants Stability of the price level is 
recommended, if only for the purpose of arresting the fall of 
prices The second most important objective should be to estab- 
lish forward prices in the agricultural sector Farm incomes are 
considerably influenced by the movements of the farm prices, and 
the structure of the farm prices considerably affects the usage to 
which the produce is put It is the relative prices that influence 
sttuctural basis, and determine the usage of the produce The 
persants depend on relative prices, which are continually shift- 
ing, with the result that inaccurate price expectations are generally 
the rule, rather than the exception It is this price uncertainty 
•which It should be the purpose of the administration to remove, 
being responsible for reducing farm efficiency and producticty 
Forward prices would go a long way to remove this uncertainty 
These prices should he announced sufficiently in advance so that 
peasants can adjust their tillage accordingly , they should also 
covet a sufficiently long period so as enable faimets to reap their 
full advantage , also forward prices should be precise so that 
peasants know where they stand Forward prices should be such as 
to achieve the desired output this woula go to lessen price un- 
certainty Instead of support prices forward prices should be esta- 
blished, support puces may be converted into forward prices The 
third plank in planning prices, to bring about the necessary 
adjustments, is to reduce the gap as between internal and external 
prices, so as to eliminate any undue advantage, for if export 
prices ate higher than internal ones, it would deplete agricultural 
resources of the economy, because the dealer-farmers would like 
be benefit from this disparity If the export prices are lower than 
the internal ones, the country would suffer from a glut of agricul- 
tural produce, which would be imported in quantities, because 
It is a good market to sell in Another objective of a price policy 
should be to make prices remunerative to the peasant, this involves 
an analysis of the cost structure in agriculture, which must need 
be undertaken by the planner If production is unremunerative 
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the very incentive to produce is considerably weakened. And 
finally, agricultural prices should be regarded as the costs for 
manufacturing; they should be pegged in view of the costs struc- 
ture of industry. 

Flexible and Multifle Price. No account of price planning 
would be complete without a reference to flexible and multiple 
prices. It is contended that agricultural markets are imperfect; 
prices in the realm of agriculture could not be identically the same 
everywhere; they would have to vary as between different markets 
for some of the markets may be local, and local difference tends 
to persist. In this context, it would be realistic to take account of' 
multiple prices; this means having several prices for identical 
products, sometimes even in the same market. Multiple prices 
do rule in the agricultural sphere, and no planner could afford 
to shut his eyes to facts as they are. It has to be conceded that 
multiple prices should also be planned for if price disparities are 
widening, the result would be an imbalance in the sphere of 
agricultural production. Hence in the interests of achieving a 
balance in different sectors of the agricultural economy, and as 
between the different producing centres, it is highly desirable 
that these things be not left to chance, but are pre-fixed and 
regulated. The elements of imperfect competition that persist in 
agriculture are responsible for multiple prices. It is not possible 
to wipe out multiple prices, but what could easily be done is to 
eliminate disparities. The price review system in Britain is 
commended in this respect, for this ensures guarantee prices and 
tends to remove price disparities. Flexible prices have an 
element of elasticity about them, and solve the problem of rigidity 
and serve as an antidote to the evils of rigid prices. The plan- 
ners should make the rigid price-cost structure into a flexible one, 
so that the evils (underlined above), arising out of these rigidities 
be wiped out complete. Some such device should be adopted as 
may remove the rigidity of prices; prices should respond to cost 
changes. This is a complicated task, and one which could be 
performed by agricultural price experts alone. The adoption of 
the scientific methods of cultivation, may help to some extent 
only. More could be done,'by giving the peasants some price- 
estimation in advance of the sowing season, so that they could 
make the necessary changes in farming, accordingly. 

Controlled and Competitive Prices. Next, attention may be- 
drawn to the distinction as between the controlled and,- the com- 
petitive prices. Prices, obtained by the agriculturists for their 
produce, are determined by competition as between them.. On the 
other hand, there is the fact of imperfect competition as between 
the dealers! Prices may, therefore, be controlled so that peasant’s- 
earnings are not so low as they would be when prices ate deter- 
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competition which u femuneiative only to middlemen 
but not to peasants Thus ptices may be controlled by the state* 
or proper authorities In this matter, state policies must be com. 
plementary, in order to be a success It may be pertinent to note 
the limitations from which state policies suffer These arise out 
of the amount of complementarity which this policy is able to 
offer to the private sector State control programmes may be 
divided into those, which are born out of emergencies, eg, dep 
ression and war, and those which are incidental to the planning 
needs of the country In regard to price controls for emergencies 
It may be stated that they may not be imposed or carried out with 
an eye to the future, but only for immediate needs and problems 
Production policies, like the use of acreage allotments, may also 
supplement price policies in order to make the same effective and 
fully operative The fact is that no production programme would 
be carried through if it is not controlled at both ends of price 
formation, the supply and the demand ends The controls may 
be ineffective for the ptices to operate in the same manner, as 
designed, if they ate not supplemented by control of supply and 
demand, this implies a control over procurements ana also a 
rationing system, for these twm measures alone would ease the 
problem of controls and make them efficient 

Prtcet, Incomts and Incenttves Pertinent it is to trace she 
interrelations as between incomes, ptices, ptices and incentivei 
Prices lie at the root of incentives and operate through incomes 
Prices of farm products determine the income of the peasants 
Ptices do not move in accord with costs, with a rise in prices, 
ptofit*matgins rise and that in turn, raises incomes Thus incomes 
rise, usually, wtth a rise in ptices, and appear to be a direct func 
tion of ptices Incomes provide incentive to peasants, the higher 
the income, the greater the incentive to produce more and mote 
This would appear to be sound analysis from the theoretical point 
of view Sut It may be pointed out that actual practice is dtffe. 
tent from theory In the first instance, the connection between 
incomes and incentives is not so direct as it appears, for other 
factors may also intervence, with the result that the "income 
effect” may be much diluted The second point is that the usual 
Size of the farm and the holding is the family unit, so that with a 
fall in ptices, the incentive to earn the same quantity of money 
for family subsistence is the one target before a familj farmer 
Hence out of necessity, the peasant produces mote than he should 
tinder depressed prices Thus incenttves may be inversely related 
to ptices and incomes Again, it may also be pointed out that the 
peasant’s excess income is not ploughed back to his enterprise j 
this means that higher incomes may not be very advantageous, 
for the peasant may tty to meet his pent up demand, which had 
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been inevitably postponed in the times of lowering incomes. 

bus stabilised prices would provide the peasant with best 
incentive and not rising prices as may be imagined by the theo- 
rists. Assured of a stable income, the peasant is enthused to 
making permanent improvements and plan to put agriculture on 
a sound footing. Thus the target of the planner is not rising in- 
comes for peasants. 

The Market Mechanism- In the light of the above considera- 
tions, it is pertinent to enquire if the market mechanism, weak 
and defective as it appears to be, is at all capable of adjusting the 
system of farming, qualitatively and quantitatively speaking, to 
public needs. How effective is the market mechanism to bring 
about this adjustment ? In this regard, it may be instructive to 
be aware of the fact that markets have functioned for quite some 
time, and have been bringing about adjustments in the farm- 
ing business according to public needs; the survival of this system 
must have been a potent reason for its effectiveness, even if the 
efficiency be not very dependable now. Still, the question of the 
extent to which the market mechanism could be depended upon 
is pertinent to the analysis in hand; this section examines the 
issue from various points of view. In the first instance is attempt- 
ed an analysis of the market. What is the coverage of the market ? 
And what are the safety valves therein? A reference would also be 
made to marked regulation and conditions of monopoly and their 
bearing on the adjustment mechanism. What are the price sup- 
port schemes in the markets and their impact ? How could pro- 
tection and stability be assured to these schemes and the incomes of 
the peasant ? And last are dealt price review schemes and the 
form that planning should take. 

Analysis and Application- Pricing process is the heart of the 
market mechanism. The efficiency of the system is judged by 
such prices as reflect the basic demands of consumers, both quali- 
tatively and quantitatively. Secondly, it should be capable of 
moving supplies, present and potential, to consumers. Thirdly, 
it should also provide a structure which may maintain stocks as 
between the one season and the other. And lastly, the prices 
must be natural as between the different parties, as between 
consumers and producers ; this should be effective as also econo- 
mic. The analysis of the market mechanism is to proceed on 
these lines ; if prices move on the lines underlined above, the 
adjustment of farming to public needs would be brought about 
rather automatically. In this connection, public needs may eb 
regarded as the expression of consumers’ demand and also the 
complete off-take of agricultural commodities by the consumers. 
That would bring about an adjustment of public needs to the- 
farming system, and vice-versa- It is the pricing function of the 

41 
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market which is most important, and through which farming 
could be adjusted to public needs, conveyed to the peasant 
through the mechanism of demand Does the pricing mechanism 
contribute to the effectiveness of the productive apparatus, or 
does It not ? Another thing to be understood is that effective 
demand should also be expressed by the market mechanism To 
the extent this is possible, the efficiency of the market mecha 
nism is determined It is pointed out that the control program- 
mes may fail to bring about a correct functioning of the market 
mechanism 

Coverage and Safety Vidvet In this connection, it may be 
instructive to rivet attention on the coverage of the market 
mechanism and also to appreciate what safety valves operate there- 
in 'Without assessing market functions, it may not be possible 
to understand the problem of adjustment Between the consu- 
mer’s needs and the produce, the connecting links are the market 
and the relative prices Market prices adjust production to 
market needs but only if the tune lag does not operate Price* 
reflect the basic demands of the consumers, as to quantity and 
quality, and therefore, gu de the productive apparatus to the 
same end In the second instance, it should also move the exist- 
ing and the potential supplies into the required channels, t e in 
accord with the needs of the consumers Lower prices expand 
consumption, while higher prices hold consumers and restrict 
their demands And thirdly, the market mechanism should be 
efficient in carrying stocks of the agricultural produce as between 
seasons, that equates demand and supply But it could only be 
possible if the storage facilities are efficient Big carty'over* 
ate justified by good price expectations on tho part of producers 
or stockists in actual practice, it has been found that carry- 
overs, even in advanced economies, have not exceeded mote than 
20% of the crops It is only through the agency of state loans 
that carry overs could be induced efficiently In this context^ 
It may be pertinent to point out that the market mechamsta 
should treat all parties alike , it should be neutral as between all 
patties, the dealers, the consumers, and the producers Often the 
market mechanism is so designed, and so does it operate, that 
only the middle man gains, at the expense of the producers 
Market mechanism should also bring to light the quality diffe- 
rences that ate of concern to consumers and dealers, the differen- 
ces should find expression in preferences as m prices How the 
actual quality differentials are applied to actual farm prices, is a 
function of the market mechanism In fact, a qualitative price 
market mechanism has yet to be developed in regard to agricul- 
tural products In this connection, it may also be stated that the 
matket coverage should bear ecoaoraic as jt could possibly be- 
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The three functions of the market costs need to be separated, 
the phyncaU the lyrtcing and the risk functions ; the dealers 
charge for these functions. Market costs would be reduced, if the 
physical and the risk functions are incurred at lower levels, 
while the costs of pricing should be kept as low as possible! 
Thus there are some safety valves which may induce the consu- 
mer to refuse to buy articles not in accord with his preferences. 
In the light of this anaij’sis, it may be pertinent to observe that 
the mechanism is, to some extent, capable of adapting the 
farming system to public needs. Excessive state intervention 
may erect artificial levels at which prices may be pitched 
by producers ; safety valves in the agricultural market-mecha- 
nism may be clogged, to the detriment of efficient pricing. 

Regulation and Monopoly. Still, it may be pointed out that 
the market mechanism may not work to expectations especially 
in time of emergency and of abnormal nature. State interven- 
tion need not, however, neutralise the market mechanism for it 
may only be of a regulative nature. It would be pertinent to 
re-examine regulation from the angle of market mechanism and 
judge the effectiveness of the price-market mechanism in 
bringing about the desired change in farming practices. Price 
mechanism effectively depends on the circumstances of the 
case •, and price inducements may be supplemented by compulsory 
schemes and the state authority. Monetary incentives also vary 
in their effectiveness in the agricultural sector. Not only the 
producers, but also the consumers, are slow to respond to changes 
in prices, for consumption habits may have become rigid as also 
that incomes are rather inelastic. This is what makes it 
obligatory for the state to enter upon an arena of regulation in 
the realm of agricultural marketing, for dependence upon the 
free and open markets is not a secure nor a stable policy to be 
adopted. While an adjustment may be brought about by 
the market mechanism, by the operation of time lags ; 
maladjustments may persist for years on end. The system of 
free and unfettered competition does not yield the desired 
results, with the consequence that the suitable methods of 
adjustments have to be devised by the policy-makers. Appropriate 
state action is conducive to the free working of free markets, 
when the forces of competition are clogged as by monopolies. 
Controlled markets ate brought into existence mainly because 
the interests of the low-income groups have to be protected 
against the depredations and the exploitations of monopolists: 
Monopolies have persisted in the agricultural marketing mecha- 
nism, with the result that they have depleted the resources of the 
peasant to the point of exhaustion, because of the heavy incidence 
of heavy market dues, on the peasant-producer. It is this 
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monopoly control of thft agricultural system that has tended to 
stifle the operation of free markets and forces to bringing about 
an adjustment as between the farming and the public needs The 
dilution of monopoly in the field of agriculture arises out of 
the fact that the peasants, purchases are made from such firms, * 
as have a monopolistic complexion, thus resulting in monopoly 
prices in respect of these products and the monopoly deals m 
agricultural produce and the middlemen, and finally m the 
inability of the peasants themselves to combat the monopolistic 
influences that have been in operation as against the agricultural 
producers Thus there is the inherent inability of the peasants 
and the agticultutists to neutralise the efforts of the monopolists 
making It obligatory on the state to regulate market mechanism 
in the interests of its perfect functioning 

Price Support Sehemet A digression about price schemes 
may be pertinent at this point for this expeiiment has been 
conducted in some countries in the agticultutal sphere Protec 
tron against the Tnonopo}tstic dealers tras ensured hr pace support 
schemes, which found operation in Britain and the United 
States A standard price may be fixed, for commodity under 
question, to which it is sought to give protection , the end of 
season in respect of that particular crop find the peasant receiving 
A ieftcteney payment, on the difference between the avetage actual 
price and the standard price, on the basis of quantity (and'aiio 
quality) of the produce sold m the market or the state agency 
Deficiency payments were financed by the state out of specihc 
funds raised for this purpose, say from millers or from consumers 
or from other sources Producers are also assured of a definite 
price, so that the price-cham is not disturbed, and that the 
interests of the peasants ate protected at all stages of production 
Otherwise, it may so happen that the real farm incomes be 
considerably reduced and that vety purpose of the price support 
schemes defeated by cotlusion between dealers and manufacturers 
Id certain cases, advisability of financial as well as fiscal aids is 
also taken into consideration , and in this case, price is fixed in 
doe regard to the needs of the consumer and the country at 
Urge The state may actually pay a subsidy for differential 
price, or at a flat rate so that the required impetus to the produc- 
tion of that commodity may be provided by ptice-suppoits In 
-taVAV*?. may \ytTOvi^ ■w.ly wVau 

the minimum percentage and/or the minimum acreage is cultivated 
by the tillers Price-supports may also be converted into schemes 
of price subsidies so that the qualitative and the quantitative] 
standards of the industry maybe kept up In order to enforce* 
puce supports, it may be deemed necessary to impose import 
controls so that the price stability is attainable in the home market 
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and price-supports are more effective. In certain cases, price 
supports may find expression in price guarantees, designed for 
the purpose of the effectiveness of these schemes. As and how 
the trend of prices improves, guarantee prices may also be assured 
with a view to easing the situation, and also making it mote 
normal. The objective. is to free the peasants from the worries of 
marketing and also to ensure for them a good remuneration, so 
that they could devote themselves to crop production in as effi- 
cient a manner as possible. Incidentally, the objective may also be 
to promote higher nutritional standards for consumers. In this 
connection, it is well to remember that there are certain conditions 
which must be taken as prerequisites for price-support policies ; 
the process must be highly efficient, efficiency of the administra- 
tors, and that of the statistical data ; secondly, the spirit behind 
this machinery is also to be one of integrity, fairness and pressure- 
resistant ; thirdly, price supports must be operative at all stages 
of production of the commodity in question ; fourthly, the objec- 
tive is to adjust farming productiorr and system to public needs ; 
and lastly, price supports must provide the producer a certain 
amount of security and stability of income, though a better and 
a more tempting objective would appear to be to enable the state 
to exercise mote control. 

Protection and Stability- The objectives of price policies, as 
undertaken by appropriate authorities, could be defined as those 
of protection and stability to the peasant and of planning for the 
economy, with a view to revitalising the economy as such. These 
twin objectives are laudable indeed and deserve to be treated at 
length. It may be pointed out at the outset that price-fixing is 
done on the basis of economic data, and also in view of the set 
objectives. Price data may be defective and, in view of the 
dynamic conditions of agricultural prices, and other such allied 
situations, be out-of-date, with the result that it provides no 
guidance to the policy-maker in fixing price-supports. Protection 
and stability are provided by the effectiveness of price-fixing 
machinery to curb inflation and the conditions giving rise to. 
In the spiral of rising prices, the incomes of the peasants, in view 
of the price ratios, shrink and the objective of security and 
stability to the primary producer defeated. Security may be 
offered to the peasant and the stability of incomes assured by 
guidance, and the effectiveness of information, percolating to 
him *, the peasant, in this panic, might fall a prey to the machina- 
tions of the local dealers, who may thus fleece him of the produce 
at a lower price, the price supports, thus having been rendered 
ineffective. The price support schemes could provide stability 
of income but if peasants have full faith in their effectiveness. 
If they do not get the rate fixed by price-supports, they stand to 
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lose, and theit incomes become unstable Dependence on the 
operation of free markets has only to be gradually brought about 
and so also the switch-over from price-supports and price fisations 
In this case, the problem of resource allocation has to be looked 
into the allocation of resources, as between different agncuhutjl 
uses affects the cost structure, and without cost stability price 
supports, in their aim of achieving incdme stability, may be 
meaningless Thus, from the purely stability point of view, the 
state policy has to be directed not merely to the rescue of the 
peasant from the market mechanism, and its inexorable working, 
but also in respect of the resource prices, and the costs of the 
farming processes For the protection of agriculture, fiscal 
measures could also be adopted to provide effective security to 
the producer Protective measures, as for general agticultutal 
produ-tioc, may be in the form of quantitative controls of 
imports by means of compulsory quota tegulationSi which may 
be revised annually on the basis of the trends of agricultural 
production in the economy Quantitative controls may also be 
linked with the matkeung otgamsations, so that quantitative and 
qualitative stability may be secured by agricultural and farm 
economy 10 that country But even protectionist measures have 
their limitations, the straight tariff may be ineffective in teduciag 
supplies, and the expected price structure may not respond to it 
in the desired manner 


Plonntng and Prtce Revuto Attention may now be drawn to 
price planning and agricultural planning, in so far as both co ordi- 
nate and co-exist In fact price planning maybe a powerful ins- 
trument of agricultural planning Hovi' could the two be co-ordi- 
nated and fitted into one another ? All schemes to stabilise prices, 
and to plan agriculture have some points in common, and obvious- 
ly it IS through the development of these schemes and the exploi- 
tation of these common points that the common objectives could 
be achieved as between agricultural and price planning Some 
measure of autonomy needs to be given to producers, so that they 
could adjust price supports, price subsidies, and price fixation 
policies, to accord to the needs of the agricultural system as also 
to their own needs, financial, fiscal, and purely physical But then 
the danger IS that monopoly power may be abused by producers, 
hence, price policies have to be composite, so that the interests of 
the national economy be safeguarded Price-fixing bodies should 
be effective in their outlook of national interests of development 
and planning In these schemes, the burden of the subsidy is not 
out of proportion to the benefits to the consumer, this is in accord 
with the principles of economic justice It is possible that the 
price-incentives may be insufficient and inefficient in bringing 
about the desired results, then It would also be requisite that the 
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state issues directions to producers to do the correct thing, required 
in the interests of agricultural planning. Excessive incentives 
should also be avoided in the interests of prospective production 
habits of producers, so that they may continue to produce without 
incentives. It is difficult to ascertain the level at which prices 
should be pegged, irrespective of the costs of production and also 
of the inter-relations as between prices themselves. This is what 
makes the policy of reviewing prices inevitable and compulsotyi 
if price-supports have to accord with planning to be undertaken in 
agriculture. Price reviews, alone, would enable the state to main- 
tain some association as between changes in price-fixations and 
those in production costs; this is essential to the stability of the 
profit-margin to agriculturists, and that of income. And then the 
price reviews are necessitated by the fluctuating demands on the 
part of the consumers, and also fluctuations which become apparent 
in the supply of the consumer’s goods from the peasants. The 
attempt to find a correct substitute for competitive prices, often 
results in the adoption of price review systems, so that prices may 
not be fixed at artificial levels, which it may be impossible to 
operate and make effective. It is the plan, which partakes of the 
nature of forward pricing (fixing prices on the basis of the pros- 
pective date, crop forecasts and yield estimates). The purpose is to 
eliminate price fluctuations during seasonal production, and 
the production period, so as to enable peasants to plan in accord 
with national planning targets and also with a view to notifying 
price trends, which are expected to be operative in the next pro- 
■ducing session. Not that price reviews apply to the prices of the 
farm commodities alone, but they refer to the pricing of the fac- 
tors of the production *, it is assumed that actual prices are mini- 
mum prices. 

The Price Level. This section is to deal with the inter-relation 
of general prices with agriculture. Agriculture is influenced by 
the price level. This influence is important, because prices are the 
means whereby the external economic forces get focussed on an 
industry. It may be instructive to distinguish between two types 
of price movements; the first relates to all commodities, and the 
second to individual commodities. There are the movements of 
the general price level, and those of isolated prices; and it is quite 
possible that the latter types may be in opposition to the former 
movements. The prices of single commodities may be rising or 
falling, without reference to the general price level. The impact 
of the movements of individual prices was studied ; in this section 
it is proposed to deal with the latter, f.e., the movements in the 
general price level in their impact on agriculture. 

Iitdcxa of Price Change'. In this connection, reference must 
be made to index numbers of prices. The index numbers measure 
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change* in rhe prices of agctcuhvral produce from the farm, of 
the feeds and the fertilisers Index numbers ate expressed both in 
averages and in percentages, they show the average price level of 
group of commodities a 1 one period as a percentage of the average 
price level at another period This latter period may be known as 
the pmod This device, in other words, makes comparable 
the price data with useful indications and conclusions for the 
peasant and the policy maker The purpose of index numbers is to 
bring all prices to a common denominatot, and to show the same 
in a form which is capable of being readily grasped and which 
could also show the comparative price movements In the formu- 
lation of these index numbers, the first step is to select commodi- 
ties which may be repreiemativeof those that are being sold in the 
market, the usual procedure is to select as wide a range of commo- 
dities as possible and to make it as comprehensive as possible, so 
that the general price movement may be all representative in its 
character The second step is to ascertain, from the market repotti, 
the average wholesale prices for each of these commodities select- 
ed for index numbers, wholesale prices are ptefetted to retail ones, 
being easy to ascertain There is a multiplicity of retail prices, 
which vary from one place to another due to the differential mar- 
keting charges, and the price index need not show the middleman’s 
profits The second step 1 $ to select a "base” year, which may be 
significant from the economic point of view, the end of an econo- 
mic eta, or the beginning of another The third step is to collect 
the prices of commodities in base year, again the wholesale prices 
in average ate to be ptefetted to the retail ones The next step is 
to convert prices in the base year in centuries while the last step 
is to express the cottesponding prices as the multiples of the base 
year’s 100 the prices are calculated for other years for each of the 
commodities in terms lOO in thebase year This is the method of 
averaging, and the one in common usage A refinement ot the sys- 
tem IS to give due and relative importance to each of the group com- 
modities within the group by the system of 'weighting*, the greater 
the importanceof any single commodity inrelationtothe others, the 
greater is the weightattachedtoit Mote weight is thus given to cer- 
eals and staples whose consumption is higher than that of the other 
Fixing weights is thus the most important step in the construction 
index numbers The next step is to mult ply each individual in- 
dex by the weight assigned to it The sum total of all indexes is 
then multiplied b*y total weights to arrive at the composite index 
This weighted index i* thus more representative of composite con- 
sumption than the unweighted one Here may also be stated the 
main ptoblems in the calculation of index numbers In the first 
place, IS the choice of the base year, the general principle is that 
the base year should be the economically significant (the end ot the 
beginning of an era) ot be as normal as possible, for that may also 
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provide a good gauge of price-fluctuations. The second problem is- 
that of the choice of commodities to be used for the construction., 
of index numbers; the principle is that commodities chosen should' 
be as representative as possible, and in order to include the quali-- 
tative differences, it is preferred that the several brands of the- 
commodities be selected, as many as possible. Thej/e.vt important 
problem is that of -weighting; the principle here is that consump-- 
tion of different articles be found out and -weights suggested ac-- 
cordingly, and -weighting should take account of gradual varia- 
tions as may occur in respect of various commodities. The last prob- 
lem relates to price quotations -which may be used in this connec- 
tion, this -was discussed at length. In the light of these considera- 
tions, are the index numbers of prices constructed. 

Agriculture and the General Price LeveU What are the causes- 
of changes in the general price level, and ho-w do these changes- 
operate in the agricultural sector. In this connection, may be in- 
voked the Quantity Theory of Money, which is admittedly opera- 
tive in the agricultural sector, if not in the general economy. 
PrlsEly put, the greater the supply of money, the higher would' 
the price level soar. Money is needed to buy and sell goods and' 
services, and the demand for money arises out of the amount of 
buying and selling that is to be done; it depends on the quantity 
of goods and services to be transacted in and the number of times, 
they are to be bought and sold. A greater abundance of money 
or a greater scarcity of goods services would raise the prices of 
the goods and services in question, while greater scarcity of money 
or a greater abundance of goods and services would lead to a fall 
in prices. Usually, changes in the volume and the velocity of 
goods and services, and similar changes in volume and velocity of 
money, arc unequal, with the result that price level changes are 
caused, and- trend of prices determined. This explanation foe 
changes in the general level of prices is known as the Quantity 
Theory of Money. The underlying assumptions are that the whole- 
of money available at a certain time, is spent away; and that these 
various influences are also net variable. These facts are correct- 
in so far as agriculture is concerned, which is comparatively a 
static industry, and also one in which peasants spend away all the 
cash they have. But all the fluctuations are not explicable in terms 
of the Quantity Theory of Money, and several other theories of 
money have been advanced. Still, of all the theories it is the 
Quantity Theory of Money that is the most applicable to agricul- 
tural conditions. Also, fluctuations in the price levels, of a cyclical 
nature. It may suffice to point out here that fluctuations in the 
agricultural sector have an influeace on the consumer as well as 
tbe producer, the debtor as well as the creditor. 

The Impact on Agriculture- As pointed above, changes in. 
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the price level have an impact on tbe agticultuial sector Price* 
usually move together, both the agricultural and the general 
pries are closely inter-related Also the causes, operative in 
respect of general prices, prevail in the case of agriculture In 
the light of this single fact, agricultural price movementr may te 
taken as fairly representative of general price movements And 
these movements have a profound influence on the farmeri’ 
fortunes Changes m prices have important effects on all classes 
of the community, and this is mote effective as fat as the fixed 
income group is concerned, and the peasants too The former 
group would benefit from falling prices, and lose from a rise m 
prices, for in the case of iheir fall, their incomes buy less But 
agriculturists belong to an entirely different category, their 
incomes rise with a ri‘e in the prices and fall with a fall m the 
prices But from this is not to be inferred that price changes 
and income changes synchronise, there is the time lag, and the 
rise in prices takes some time to be expressive m terms of in- 
comes Another factor is that the prices of all commodities do 
not move up or down at the same time And there is also a 
-difference in the amount of a rue or the amount of a fall of 
prices of individual commodities And the prices of raw mate- 
rials fluctuate mote than the prices of manufactuied goods, this 
IS the usual trend of prices And then prices, which determine 
the peasant's costs tend to be mote rigid than prices, which 
determine his returns This disparity as between the prices and 
the costs, and their movements 1$ significant from the peasants' 
view point This could be accounted for by the fixity of con- 
ttact payments and the non-paid character of family labour, which 
IS the most important part of farm labour The wages bills of 
hired labour may also be a fixed charge in view of the fact that 
this IS sanctioned by custom or contract In tespecr of marketing 
charges, the subsistence of the peasant and the raw materials 
that the peasant is to offer in the market, there is a considerable 
amount of fixity, consequently farms costs tend to move mote 
slowly than do farm prices The disadvantage of this lag tends 
to oulweight any advantage that the peasant may stand to have 
out of rising ptices Fatthet, the turnover of this industry is 
:aIso slow due to the operation of the technical, biological, social 
and economic reasons 

Summary To sum op, this chapter points to the possibi- 
lities of adjustments by the pricing process The reader was 
initiated into the dtscu<sioO with the preliminaries about the 
definitions of “valuation* , the elements of the theoty of value, 
with the considetations of demand and supply, in the agricultural 
setting, and the practical and the theoretical aspects of ctice- 
fixing The interrelations of demand, supply and price were 
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Tarought out in the first paragraph of the next section, where 
•attention was devoted to the theoretical aspects of price fixing. 
How prices influence costs and costs influence prices, was the 
subject of the next section, which dealt with the problem from 
the special agricultural angle- special reference was made to the 
elasticities of prices and costs. Next, was taken into considera- 
tion the system of pricing within the orbit of the market; the 
various types of competition, pure, perfect, monopolistic and 
imperfect, were also viewed in the perspective of the pricing 
process. Pricing problems were discussed in the light of the 
operations in the free, open, controlled and regulated markets. In 
this connection, special attention was drawn to the instruments 
of State controls. Price policies were examined in the next 
section, which dealt with its objectives, the adjustment sought 
to be brought out of conflicting ends, of price-supports, guaran- 
tees and compensations, and of price administration. Attention 
was also directed to the adjustments possible through planned 
prices, flexible prices, multiple prices, controlled and competitive 
prices. And finally, the section was rounded off with a few 
observations on interrelations as between prices, incomes and in- 
eentives in the agricultural sector. How far does the market 
mechanism bring about adjustments in the system of farming, in 
so far as the public needs ate concerned, was the subject of the 
next section. Giving the range of the market mechanism, and 
pointing to its safety valves, the argument utfderlined the neces- 
sity of regulation of the “free” markets, and e.xplained, at length, 
the price support and the price-review schemes, for the realisation 
of planning ends in agriculture. The last section was devoted to 
the formation of index numbers and their significance for agricul- 
turists and system of farming. 

Conclusions- It may be not out of place to direct attention 
to the outstanding conclusions that may be inferred from the above 
study. In the first place, the theory of value was found applicable 
to the system of agriculture but only by modifying it, and its 
modifications were stressed in the study above. In the second ins- 
tance, were made distinctions as between price-fixing of agricul- 
tural and general commodities, and not the long period, normal or 
secular ones. Third, price-cost changes in agricultural produce are 
not a little different from similar relations in non-agricultural 
commodities, the agricultural sector, being characterised with 
some amount of rigidity; the changes in the two are also not of a 
similar character and magnitude. Next, the analysis discovered 
that the free and competitive markets arc not the rule in agricul- 
ture, they are rather the exception. Fifth, the price policies, 
when chalked out by proper authorities, must be cognisant of 
conflicting several factors, relating to the reconciliation of 
ends, in their impact on adjustment sought to be brought about in. 
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the farming and the non farming sectors It was also pointed out 
that the system of guarantees, compensations, and price support 
could only function, if the problem was attacked from all ends and 
tackled as a whole and not in parts. .Sixth, much depended on the 
system of price administration, its integrity and vision, for the 
little mistakes may be tantamount to nullifying the very obiectives 
which It had in view Seventh, the utilities of the flexible, multiple 
controlled and competiti\-e prices were explained, and it was also 
pointed out how the different systems may be combined and to 
what extent, and for what purpose Eighth, the importance of 
stabilising farm incomes in providing the needed incentives for 
agricultural promotion and progress were stressed Ntnlk, the 
market machanism, left to itself, could not be effective in bring- 
ing about the required adjustment id farming systems to public 
needs, hence, the importance of price-supports and ptice-teviews 
for planning in agriculture Laitly, conclusion was that the impact 
of agricultural ptice-vatiations on different sections of agriculture 
was different, and also that rising prices did raise incomes, but not 
simultaoeously, these were the important time lags, for which 
pertinent reasons wece underlined 

The Crtltque Agricultural price policies have to be carefully- 
chalked out, for they not only affect agricultural incomes, but also 
non agticultutal ones The mam objective, in planning, is to cana- 
lise farmer’s energies into producing the requisite commodities,, 
both qualitatively and quantitatively Another objective is to 
smooth out various fluctuations for not only are they injurious to- 
the agriculturists, but also demoralise them In this regard, atten- 
tion is usually not paid to resource prices, this should also be done. 
A major inefficiency of price policies grows out of price expecta- 
tions being pitched high Hence, the correct implementation of a 
price policy involves a certain amount of the education of produ- 
cers Another point that is lost sight of is the direction, to be 
given to securing the optimum unit of agricultural production, 
and to even out production instabilities Price policies ate usually 
sluggish vii (Tfii major changes in price-relationships, anycottect 
formulation of these policies should take into consideration the im- 
pact of the price relationship in agriculture and through it on the 
general economy Hence a comprehensive price policy would be 
based, on the system of forward prices, whicn taken into account 
guarantees compensations, and supports and the problem of correct 
exploitation of physical and human resources for the optimum 
good of the general economy But the expectation that the price 
policies could secure maximum efficiency of the agricultural system 
need not be nursed in view of the fact that even if the ptice poli- 
cies were flawless, there would still be a certain margin of error (at 
least in certain sectors) and there may be the working of certain 
pressure groups, too 
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Economic {luctualions — Nature and cSaraotorisliCE. Theoretical Aspects: 
Modern Version . fipplicallon to Farming flgricuHural Fluctuations— Unstable 
Exchange Terms . Parity and Disparity . Imoact and Inference. Income Effect. 
Typ=s of FlucluationL — Short period Disturbances . Price Flucluation.s. Seasonal 
Annual and Cyclical Fluctuations . Income Instabilities . Oulptil Variations. 
Seasonal Variations — Demand and Supply . Crops and l ivestock . Prices and 
adjustments . Annual Fluctua'ions Variations m Yield • Prices. Stocks and 
Supplies . Mercantile Pisks Cyclical Disturbances — Weather Influences . 
Prospective Profitability . Output and Income • The General Agricultural 
Cycle . The Initiating Impulse . The Average Length Relerence to Special 
Commodities . Prices and Profits . The Income Aspect. The Impact of Popula- 
tion . Real Incomes • Effect of Improving Technique . Immobility of Productive 
Factors . Regional Differences . Cost' Price Variations. The Inference. Coun* 
tering the Cycle; The ‘‘Cost*’ of the Fluctuations , Immediate Steps. Long-term 
Remedies Co-operafion and Planning in Agriculture. Summary and Ccnclusions— 
Agricultural Fluctuations. 

Economic fluctuations ate a very well noticed phenomenon, 
but business fluctuations ate not of the same type in all spheres 
of economic activity. In the agricultural sector, especially, they 
assume a definity distinctive character. The subject requires 
■some amount of forethought on the part of the planner and the 
peasant alike. The problem is examined from the angle of in- 
■come and output, the latter being studied in the first instance, 
for the farmer’s income depends on the output and the price 
it obtains in the competitive markets. The first section is to deal 
with the nature and characteristics of economic fluctuations in 
general, followed by a dissertation on agricultural disturbances, 
with special references to parity and disparity as between agricul- 
ture and industry. Attention would be drawn to various types 
of fluctuations, seasonal, annual and cyclical in the agricultural 
sector. Next section analyses these fluctuations; the seasonal 
being followed by the annual and cyclical ones. Separate sections 
are devoted to a description of all these types of fluctuations in 
agriculture. Detailed analysis is made of the agricultural cycle, 
its length, influences and initiating impulse. The next section 
looks into the problem of agricultural incomes and their instabili- 
ties. The section on “Countering the Cycle” makes positive 
suggestions as to measures, long-term and immediate, for the 
purposes of neutralising the cycle in all phases. 

Economic Fluctuation';- Much has been said about the nature 
of the economic and business fluctuations, which have been dealt. 
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■With at length by vsiious economists especially after the thirties, 
when consciousness about them was roused This cycle was of an 
exceptional nature, with the result that the length of the cycle 
and Its nature had to be examined afresh m the light of the 
behaviour of this particular cycle that lasted for about seven years, 
and gripped agriculture very severely Since then attention has 
been devoted in patticulat to agricultural cycles, which have been 
distinguished from other cycles and fluctuations Statistics about 
changes in general business activity ate available with the various 
business concerns though not in agriculture The study of the 
business cycles is important from the point of view of theeconomy 
in general and of incomes in particular 

Naiurtt Pliaret &. Characlensltcs Business fluctuations denote 
a type of instability which has a wave like movement, of the rise 
and the fall of business expectations and earnings The wave like 
movements in the incomes of the business, the economist terms 
“business cycles ’ or economic fluctuations Economic fluctua- 
tions have certain phases, usually four, expansion, recession, 
contraction and cevival, oc alternatively, ptospeuty, lecessioti, dep- 
ression and tecovety To these four phases may oe added another one 
panic, which may punctuate one phase with the other The first phase 
comes when there is a buoyant feeling in business circles, and the 
investment index is high Businessmen expand tbeit activities and 
boom IS on, with the result that employment and economic ac- 
tivity is on the incline Business expectations are high with the 
result that the investments also expand Prices ate ptofitable, 
to businessmen, and genetal prosperity prevails among people, 
^ho share it The volume of the back credit is on the high and 
the wage rates rise in response to greater demand for labour 
caut the experience is that the greatest expansion is in the “heavy 
mdustties”, for the demand for capital goods is the intensest and 
tiseof prices is registered m the consumer goods industries, 
where the consumers having earned high wages, spend their sur- 
plus This 18 not to discount the expansion of activity in other 
sectors, but the point is that comparatively speaking the expan- 
sion IS the most matked in capital goods industties and the rise 
in the consumer goods prices also the highest Recession is the 
turning point of the cycle in which such forces are released as 
make for final contraction of business activity In this phase, there 
is the unloading which such forces ate released as make for final 
contraction of business activity In this phase, there is the unload- 
ing which tends to create a compatative glut of goods, with the 
result that the prices decline to the former level Prices tend to 
depress while costs catch with prices, with the result that the 
range of profits also narrows Investment therefore shrinks with 
a consequential decline in employment It is possible that produc 
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tion may fall for a -while, hesitatingly, but by spurts later on. 
This decline is on the basis of variable costs and not 
on the total cost basis ; only those industries would be 
contracted which have a high proportion of variable costs. 
But in industries where fixed costs predominate, the con- 
traction is not advised at this ssage. This recession depends 
on the nature of the panic, caused by the economic facts of in- 
vestment, income and employment. The next phase, the one of 
contraction or depression is the most painful. It is characterised 
by a rapid decline in output and income, consequent u pon the 
fall in employment and investment. In this phase, capital goods 
suffer most while consumer goods industries do not decline as 
heavily as capital goods industries. There is a fall in average- 
prices which is due to a decline in demand, present and potential, 
and shrinkage in the volume of the purchasing power with con- 
sumers. Bank credit is reduced very considerably. This reduction 
impinges on investment and commerce. Cost-price relationships, 
are not of line and very disparate. In the next phase, that of re- 
vival or recovery, there is the regaining of confidence on the 
part of businessmen, who start reinvestment in their firms, so far 
starved of funds, now once again available from banks. The levele- 
ling out of the previously falling prices is also brought about in 
this phase. The motives for price-cutting no longer prevail; prices 
are restored to the predepression level approximately. Consumers’ 
goods need replacement for the consumer had withheld their de- 
mand in the previous periods. Some costs also begin to fall, and 
the cost-price divergence is raised, with the heightening of pro- 
fits. Panic is gone and the revival of the business activity is now 
under way. Two characteristics stand most pronounced; the 
feriodicity of the trade cycle and its synchronism- By the first is. 
meant that business cycles have a periodic recurrence, and this 
period has been taken to be a multiple of 3 1/2 years, though opin- 
ions differ. One thing is certain: with the operation of “free” 
economies, the frequency of the cycle is much greater than other- 
wise. The second characteristic is important, business cycles syn- 
chronise in the economy; they have a tendency to spread like wild 
fire. In this matter, too; agriculture stands out in a distrint cate- 
gory, for the cyclical movements in the agricultural sector either 
precede or follow movements in the other sectors. The incidental 
characteristics are; a variation in the amount of bank credit and. 
the volume of money, (due to the changes in total employment 
and output), the prices of the manufactured goods are rather rigid,, 
while those of the farm products are quite flexible and respon- 
sive to the cyclical changes; the incomes from profits fluctuate 
more than other incomes and finally there ate wider fluctuations. 
in capital goods industries than in other industries. Thes features. 
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have a distinct cou«e in fatroiag But still, it may be remembered 
that the business cycles doroinante the general trend in the sphere 
-<jf all business activitjei, including that of agriculture and farm 
ing 

Theoretical Aspect The theoretical aspects of trade and 
business fluctuation may be grouped under seven headings the 
climatic explanation, the psychological approach the tnone' 
tary causes, the competition and underconsumption theories, 
explanation m terms of adjustments, savings and investment 
jipprodch and the modern explanations The oldest explana- 
tion IS that couched in terms of the climatic theory, according 
to which business fluctuations result from cycles of climate 
Jevons believed that it was the sunspots which caused fluctua- 
tions, while others have extended the theory to cover all clima- 
tic variations which follow a cyclical trend Periods of good 
harvests alternate with those of bad harvests, with the result 
that the cycle starts in agriculture, and this industry being the 
foundation of all the other industries, it extends to all other 
industries which are also adversely affected Failure of crops 
in Egypt may result in the textile mills elsewhere being adverse 
ly affected, and this is responsible for higher prices in the 
allied Industries The epidemic may spread to other indus- 
tries, with bad effects Thus failure of rams may be causative 
in bringing about a depressed state of affairs True, that the 
climatic variations do affect the economy, but it has yet to be 
proved that they affect so severely as implied here The psy- 
chological explanation is couched m terms of the approach the 
businesses make to their investment proportions , in a buoyant 
mood they would like to extend the sphere of their activities 
and boom conditions may result, while a depressed state of 
mind may bring about a depression in the industrial sphere 
Confidence may mean expansion and boom conditions, while 
dejection may mean depression Rooted in human psychology, 
the explanation does not appear to be a potent cause of the 
collective economic phenomena Monetary theories stress the 
role of money in economic affairs, and ascribe to it the condi- 
tions of boom and depression, in case of the overissue of money 
and facile credit, business may expand, while in opposite con- 
ditions, business is likely to be starved of the investments with 
the result that depression may sway the business world It is 
the superstructure of credit that is so buiftupon the lounda- 
tions of the expanded money supply that is causative of the 
boom , and its contraction results m the credit facilities being 
Withdrawn and business suffering on account of lack of accom- 
modation from banks and investing houses Monetary and j 
financial institutions do play an important role in business but ’ 
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it is to be doubted if world-wide phenomenon could be explain- 
•cd in terms of isolated' monetary policies. The competitionists 
explain economic fluctuations, in terms of the wastes of com- 
petitions, which lead to overproduction, raising costs, due to 
the law of Diminishing Returns. Keen competition does prevail 
with the result that prices crash : also the enmulative effect 
is to raise costs, with the consequence that the profit margin 
falls, leading to disaster for weaker firms and disinvestment in 
the larger houses. This explanation has an element of truth, 
but fails to account for the regularity of the crises. This theory 
may be supplemented by the underconsumtionists' explanation, 
according to whicii the responsibility for the depression is assi- 
gned to disparities in the income distribution ; these disparities 
deepen, consujuplion declines and the depression intensifies, for 
people are unable to consume goods and businessmen to earn 
their profit margin. This explanation has a degree of plausibili- 
ty but we have to point out that the argument is fallacious, in 
that the movement of the capital and the purchasing power 
have not been traced in the correct manner, for it is not essen- 
tial that savings may be hoarded and that the purchasing power 
may not reach the consumer, if it is saved. Next explanation 
is offered by Lord Keynes, who points out that the cycles arise 
out of disparities between savings and investments. The total 
costs are the aggregate income of all the members of the 
society, and a portion of the same is spent and the rest saved. 
Now if the savings arc invested, the demand for the goods 
would continue and the economic machinery remain in working 
condition, but if the savings fall short of invesments, the whole 
mechanism would suffer on account of the purchasing power 
becoming inert and immobilised, with a low off-take of goods 
produced; the depression is the result. On the other hand, if 
the savings are less than investment, over-investment releases a 
large amount of purchasing power and boom conditions result. 
The disequilibrium between the savings and the investments is 
what leads to booms and depressions. Keynes depended on 
the mechanism of the rate of the interest for variations in sav- 
ings and investments, but it is known that the rate of interest 
is not half so potent as imagined. In this connection, mention 
must also be made of the two multipliers, the investment and 
the employment multiplier. The investment multiplier gives us 
an idea of the increase in the total investment consequent on 
initial investment, while the employment multiplier relates to 
an increase in employment, on a similar basis. Others work on 
the acceleration principle, which refers to constant and conti- 
nuous growth of business. Hicks, who used this instrument for 
the cxplanatio nof the cyclical fluctuations, thought that the 
ratio of the output/capital is governed by the technique and may 

42 
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be unabJe to change in the short period but may change conti- 
nuouslv in the course of the trade cycle with the result that the 
unadaptability of the ratio results in the precipitation of the 
cycle Fluctuations take place within two limits, the upper one 
being that of investment, the acceleration getting its motion in 
the upward or the-downward swing But the acceleration prin- 
ciple IS regarded as a crude tool, unsuitable to explain all 
fluctuations 

Modern Version There is great difference of opmon, re* 
garding the causes of trade and business cycles It is thought 
that the overissue of credit, due to an abnormally low rate of 
interest is solely responsible for the cycles Dr Hayek, who 
advanced this explanation, thinks that the equilibrium between 
savings and investment is upset by wrong banking policies, the 
creation of credit necessitates the diversion of investments and 
resources from some forms of production toothers Disinvest- 
ment starts along with increased investment, with obvious re- 
sults But It may be pointed out that the theory does not ex- 
plain the cyclical nature of fluctuations, it only appears to 
stress the dangers of in over-issue of credit The most modern 
explanation is given by Professor Tinbergen, who suggests that 
the cause of the business and economic fluctuations is to be 
found in the * cobweb character of the demand and supply In 
the version, given by Nicholas Kildo-, "cobwebs’ arc formed 
by adjustments and readjustments in supply and demand curves, 
due to the behaviour of production, price and again production 
The Cobwebs may be of continuous, divergent and the conver- 
gent types. With the result that the states of equilibrium and 
disequilibrium, result in booms and deoression "Cobwebs” 
arise out of disparate elasticities of demand and supply 
Plausible as the explanation appears to be, it suffers from some 
drawbacks, it is applicable to a limited extent where produc 
tion is rather invariable and prices deperid on supplies But 
it may be po^nte-* vut that this may not be the case changes in 
income pattern and in fashions may also affect prices The 
cobweb theorem does not afford an explanation of all these 
facts and factors, it is only a partial explanation and though not 
totally discnrded it is not fully accepted The causes of a trade 
cycle may be summed up as relating to maladjustments in de- 
mand and supply variations in the prices the causative forces 
atlectmg demand and 5upp\7, fcites -aniS 

climatic reasons All these causes operate though the theories, 
advanced above, stress one cause or another It is the resultant 
of all the above mentioned factors responsible for the course of 
the trade and economic fluctuations, and not one alone It may 
not be a fruitful search to locate the cause in one theory only 
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AppUcalion to Farming. The above theories refer to ex- 
planations which may be true for the economy in general, and 
not with particular reference to the conditions obtaining in the 
realm of agriculture. It is a matter''of observation that the 
depression starts earlier in agriculture, and persists longer 
there, with the consequence that it is severer in its intensity in 
the farming sector, than anywhere else. May be, this is due 
to the inelasticities characterising agricultural production, or 
may be, it arises out of some other causes, making it difficult for 
the farmer to make his preparations for combating it, or may 
be, it originates from ignorance of the peasant. But the fact 
remains, that the cycle is of a longer duration in the agricul- 
tural sector. It may also be pointed out that the climatic theory 
long discarded by the economists, is apparently more plausible 
as an explanation of agricultural cycles, than the other theories 
that may be advanced, to explain this phenomenon. Agricul- 
tural production is at the mercy of weather and that is why’it is 
a function of the climatic changes, with the obvious result that 
the variations in the weather would certainly affect the same in 
a more heightened manner. In the light of this, it may be main- 
tained that cyclical instabilities are due to the cycles of climate. 
But whether the cycles of climate coincide with the cycles of 
fluctuations, is still an open question. The climatic and the wea- 
the rcycles may be coincidental with agricultural cycles, and that 
may be a plausible explanation* Out of the other explanations! 
it appears that maladjustments in supply and demand also cause 
agricultural fluctuations, for the supply of agricultural commo- 
dities may be inelastic, while demand may undergo a change^ 
or while the demand may be stable, bumper crops may have to 
be disposed of at rock-bottom prices. Thus maladjustments in 
the supply and demand may be causative of agricultural cycles. 
Overproduction, in the sense above, may not serve to explain 
the cyclical nature of agricultural fluctuation, for a larger part 
of the world, the technique has not been widened to the extent 
that the agriculture-may suffer from such over-production as 
may be a potent cause of agricultural depressions though it is 
sometimes said that' it was overproduction which caused the 
Great Depression in the thirties. It may be stated that under- 
consumption must be combined with the above “overproduc- 
tion” explanation to account for unstable agriculture for dur- 
ing the Great Depression, while agricultural production was 
raised by the operation of technical factors as applied to agri- 
culture, the demand for the agricultural commodities declined 
considerably •• thus it was the twin cause operative in this res- 
pect and causative of depression conditions. In respect of the 
Keynesian explanation it may be said that this is applicable 
only to the economy is general .and not to the agricultural 
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sector in pirticxilar. for the nature of agricultural investment? 
1$ not the same as that of the industrial ones The monetary 
explanation does not appear to be convincing in so far as con 
ditions of agriculture go, but is only applicable vta the general 
economic forces, which operate elsewhere The complexion of 
the agricultural economy is shaped by the rest of the economic 
forces, and in this connection* the monetary explanation may 
be said to apply to the realm of agriculture The multiplier 
effect may be operative in the agricultural sphere in a general 
manner and not in the precise fashion in which the fathers of 
the concept thought it would The reason is not far to seek 
agricultural production is incapable of the expansion and con 
traction as are other sectors of the economy The accelerator 
principle may be applicable in the same sense, for agricultural 
cycle may be due to the inability of the farmer to adjust his 
production to varying economic demand upon his produce Dr 
Hayck's theoretical exposition docs not apply for the simple 
reason that in the first instance the credit structure is not so 
clastic in agriculture and secondly, the credit expansion may 
not resuft m increased expansion of agneufturaf activity In the 
same way. the "cofawefa” theory may also be said to be inapplic* 
able to the agricultural phenomena, except m very gener'il 
manner, that the elasticities of demand anu supply are not in 
accord with each other, in the agriculture sector This tbeore* 
tical framework does not fit in agriculture 

The Inference From the above, it may be safe to conclude 
that It would be too much to expect that the modern economic 
theoretical framework applies to agriculture m the same manner 
as to the rest of the economy Various thcoretiCdl views may 
be modified in relation to their application to agriculture And 
it may, also be noticed that the above theories could not apply 
to agricultu-al sector, except with startling modifications This 
only means that conditions in the farming world are not a 
little different from those obtaining in other sectors, with the 
result that it deserves quite a special treatment given below in 
respect of the fluctuation in the agricultural sector It may be 
observed in passing that the causes operative in the sphere of 
agriculture, are such as to demand our special attention, for the 
course of the agricultural cycle is also different 

Agricultural Fluctuations Special attention needs to be devot* 
ed to agricultural fluctuations, and their main features Their 
character is different from other business fluctuations Agricul 
tural production is not a litle different from other sectors of 
the economy, while the productive efforts in the non agricul* 
tural sectors may be controlled* agricultural productions may 
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p%dJM°vrsTab,T,t‘-'' Of operator. In this sense, 

attainable at al? f‘m realm of agriculture may not be 

posal of nerishahlp^^’ bumper crops and the dis- 

a reduction in r. ■ Soods, the peasant may have to bring about 
the inabilitv }vith the result that the loss in terms of 

may be he'Jv T," production 

tion mav he fluctuations in agricultural produc- 

operativ^e *Mn causes, not a little different from those 

section the nJM*^ industry and commerce. In this 

exchance ter^c^ exposed from various angles; unstable 

and the ri'c . agriculture and industry, the parity 

rmnart of "^^t and the 

impact of these forces on agricultural production and incomes- 

terms^nfw Attention is invited to exchange 

Ind manufrer^'"^ ‘'‘g"|,<=«It’;fre and industry, and agricultural 

It is these terms that matter most to 
if f h e « ! V u- against him, the loss is his, while 

t ° benefit, his gain is in the form of a greatar 
tnen of goods and services from the non-agricultural 
in exchange for the goods he is able to offer. In this 
Thn^^ ’ terms of exchange affect the peasant’s real income, 
peasant has to exchange his goods for those produced in 

fti^ this exchange Is governed by 

me relative prices of the two types of goods. In case, the prices 
ot agricultural goods are lower than the prices of the indus- 
trial ones, or the prices of farm products fall heavier than do 

e prices o| the industrial goods, the terms of exchange for the 
larmer would be to his disadvantage, for he would have to offer 
a arger quantity of his own farm produce in exchange for 
in ustrial products that he may need. The farmer’s real income 
aeclines m terms of goods and services. On the other hand, 
me terms of exchange as between the agricultural and the 
in ustrial sectors would favour the agriculturists, when a rise 
in iiKlustrial prices has been lower than in agricultural prices 
onsequently, the peasant has to offer a lesser quantity of his 
own 1 arm products in exchange lor a greater assortment of 
industrial and manufactured goods. In case, the terms of 
exc ange go against the peasant he suffers in real income, and 
laces a crisis, and in the event-, when the terms of exchange 
are m ns favour, he is in a buoyant mood and his real income 
expands. Thus the terms of exchange afford a key to the real 

income of the peasant, and his comparative presperity and well- 
being, r I j 

Parity and Disparity. It has been stated in an earlier 
Chapter, that there is disparity as between industry and agricul- 
ture, in respect of income and ccnsumption-pioduction levels. 
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The disparities of income persist I ecausts of the fact that rural 
incomes are liable to greater fluctuations and the price cost 
structure in this sector is also of inelastic nature Prices m 
agriculture may move downwards or upwards» but costs may 
not follow prices, and the price cost divergence may be respon- 
sible for the disparity of incomes between the two sections It 
may also be pointed out that the industrial cost price structure 
does not behave m the same manner industrial co|Js respond 
to industrial prices Therefore these prices are derived from 
industrial costs but the agricultural prices are not so derived 
True that prices in all the sectors are determined by condi- 
tions of demand and supply of the particular product in ques- 
tion but still the sale price would not ordinarily be lower than 
the variable costs with the result that costs provide lowermost 
limit to price fixation But m the case of perishable agricul 
tural produce prices may have not reference to costs they may 
even fall below costs This is explained by the fact that the 
preservation and storage of agricultural commodities is rather 
expensive Hence fundamentally, too the disparity remains in 
earnings as between agriculture and industry From another 
point of view the disparity does persist in respect of wages of 
labour for the fact is that wages are not determined by the 
same method as they are in industry In this respect dispari- 
ties persist in point of all earnings, both wages and profits 
Thus too behax lOur and nature of agricultural cycles would be 
at varnnee with those in industry 

The Income Effect The behaviour of agricultural incomes 
is not n little different from that of non agricultural ones 
Income is of a twofold character m the agricultural context 
it is indistinguishably composed of both the elements of wages 
and profits But not so in the industrial sector Both agncul 
ture and industry are interdependent in this matter, for rural 
income is often derived from sales to industry for the consump 
tion of raw material by the industrialists and their factories 
Prosperity is a measure of real income of productive factors, or 
the quantity of goods and services purchasable by income 
accruing to certain factors Possibly some changes may bene 
ht industries and agriculture and other occupations the diffe 
rences in incomes may not be expected to last It is doubtful 
if productive factors are mobile, they are not so mobile, and in 
so far as they are not, the rfispanfy in income in the rrrrfastViaf 
and the agricultural sectors does persist and this difference as 
between industrial and the agricultural earnings does linger, in 
fact, industrial earnings arc usually ahead of agricultural ones, 
vyhich mostly lag behind Tnis fact is recognised Farmers’ 
real income is a function of technical advancement but that 
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slone is not enough, for the speed with which technique is 
adopted, would indicate the rate at which real incomes in 
agriculture would increase, for if these improvements are not 
adopted by the farmer) his hope of increasing his incomes may 
remain a dream- Hence, to generalise with respect to technical 
advancements made in the agricultural sector, would'be unreal, 
for instance, in the backward and the embryonic economies, the 
rate of the adoption of the new technique is painfully slow, with 
the result that the acceleration of peasants’ incomes accordingly 
slows down- This is apparent enough. It has to be clearly under- 
stood, that in this context, peasants’ real incomes aie determined 
more by the exchange terms as between the farm produce and 
industrial goods. And this is important rather than that the 
real incomes depend on technical advancement. It may also 
be pointed out that the real income has some relation with 
marketing costs, for as explained in the last chapter, they would 
seriously be affected by their rise even if the agricultural 
produce sells for a higer price. A greater profit is sliced away by 
the middleman in the case of the high selling costs with the 
result that this real ipcorae is affected, in so far as it filters to 
the farmer through many middlemen- 

Impact and Inference. From the above brief analysis, it is 
clear that the impact of agricultural disturbances on the pea- 
sants and their incomes is complicated by the intervention 
of many extraneous factors, which may be absent in other sec- 
tors. In agriculture, the impact of the rate of adoption and 
application of farm technique, useful to the farmer, determines 
his real incomes- In this respect, the impact of real incomes 
on the disturbances (in agriculture) is noteworthy. But the 
impact of different cost-price relations in agricultural sector 
is not identically the same as in industry. The impact of diffe- 
rent sources would, of course, be dissimilar, but so would be 
their complexion. This being so, it may be easily imagined why 
a distinctively separate explanation of the cyclical movements 
of agriculture is called for. The impact of general business 
fluctuations on agricultural produce remains to be analysed 
and in this connection, it may be stated, that with boom condi- 
tions, with rising employment, and with mounting income in 
industry, it is more or less probable that the demand for agri- 
cultural produce may rise along with prices obtained by the 
farmer- But the rise in the prices may not be of the same pro- 
portion, for whole of the expanded income may not be spent on 
the purchase of agricultural raw material. And with the growth 
and popularity of synthetic products, the diversion of the in- 
come from the genuine raw materials to synthetic produce may 
also be expected. Thus business boom in agriculture may not 
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be of the same proportion On the other hand with the onset 
of the depression, demand for agricultural produce may shrink 
considerably 

Types of Fluctuaitons The first distinctive trait of agncul 
ture IS that fluctuations are of several types, and therefore, 
of a complicated nature , at least three mam types could be 
distinguished , the seasonal, the annual and the cyclical ones 
The seasoval ones are quite common and are dealt with at 
length The annual fluctuations as witnessed in agriculture 
are in respect of certain crops, which may be more produc- 
tive in certain years, but unproductive (relatively) in other 
years In this respect, too agriculture is distinct from other 
enterprises, where the seasonal and the annual fluctuations are 
seldom witnessed The third type, the cyclical fluctuations 
are put into motion by general business cycles and partake of 
its characteristics In addition, prevail two other types, the 
short term and the price fluctuations, which also distinctly 
prevail in agriculture, with resultant greater instability 

Short Period Fluctuations These instabilities arc of a shor- 
ter duration, but their severity is intense. These fluctuations 
may be due to unforeseen causes, e g locusts, diseases, pests, 
etc , which may befall the agriculturists very unexpectedly and 
all of a sudden, but which may leave him remorseful and dis- 
gusted These fluctuations are not regular, for none could 
accurately predict their ouslaught nor the disaster following 
them Even the authorities may be unprepared for these, 
hence the after-effect may also be equally disastrous, both the 
farmer and the state may have to suffer on account of these It 
may be pertinent to observe here that these unforeseen calami- 
ties are now under investigation and international agencies 
have been set up to give warning signals as to the onslaughts 
of locusts and floods, so that some countries likely to be ravaged 
by them may take precautionary measures Still, their severity 
could be reduced but not their frequency, and the only thing 
that could be said in this connection is that precautionary 
measures are on the increase Still, these fluctuations collect- 
ively decrease the income resources of the peasant Their 
seventy has not been quite eliminated And then it must be 
said that even with all the advancement of science and 
technique to make agriculture proof-weather and disaster- 

ments of naturfe Short term fluctuations are also disastrou- 
in the immednte run, but may not be so incapacitating as tos 
render the farmer liable to some permanent and longlast- 
ing injury, recovery is possible, soon after 

Price Fluctuaiions Attention may not be diverted to price 
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fluctuations which agriculture experiences, to a greater degree 
than does any other industry. Why do these fluctuations 
operate? It may be pointed out that they arise out of the 
relative rigidity of marketing charges. These remain rather 
fixed and do not vary with the produce marketed. The gap, as 
between retail and farm prices, remains whether prices obtained 
are low, or high. Thus, on the prevalence of slightly lower retail 
prices (due to any cause, temporary or fleeting) the farmer 
loses much, for he does not obtain a remunerative price. In 
this respect, certain facts emerge : firstly, the supply of agricul- 
tural produce is relatively inelastic, and the output of isolated 
commodities could not be altered in response to changesin 
prices, because of the fact that the sawing may have already been 
done before price could be anticipated with any exactness- 
Alterations could be made, but on a long range, and in the long 
period; they could not be readily made by the peasant. And, in 
the second place, while the agriculturist may have to accept a 
lower price, the distributor-middleman, responsible for market- 
ing operations does not accept a lower remuneration, for the 
services he performs. Hence, the incidence of these marketing 
charges is heavy for the farmer who does not get a price suffi- 
cient for him to cover even his cost. For dealers, prices are 
higher than for the farmer, and only a few of these are 
adjustable when they have to deal with a lower output and 
when sales diminish. In the light of this, the distributors are 
not prepared to accept a cut in their charges, which, in certain 
backward countries, are fixed by custom and tradition, and not 
by competition. Next, marketing services are being performed 
by organisations, which enjoy more or less monopolistic powers 
and belong to non-competitive groups, with the inevitable 
result that these charges partake of the nature of monopoly 
costs, and in this respect they tend to be extra-heavy and also 
extra- rigid, and the price which the peasant receives, is very 
low. Hence, the distributive margin widens. Fourthly, a 
number of marketing services are performed by those agencies 
which do not specialise in agricultural marketing, (such as 
railways) gnd the charges these organisations impose upon 
agriculturists are of a fixed nature. And, above all, the igno- 
rance of the farmer accounts for the fixity of the charges and 
the lower price that he receives for his produce. In this 
connection, the number of intermediaries, especially in back- 
ward countries, is relatively fixed, with the result that even in 
the boom conditions farmers continue to be fleeced while under 
depressed prices, these charges do not vary, in respect of the 
middlemen and the intermediaries who do not relish the idea of 
obliging the peasant by accepting lower remunerations. Thus^ 
in the light of this analysis, it may be observed that price: 
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fluctuations, especially on thedownward, are rather frequent, 
with the result that these add to his troubles in not an inconsi 
derable fashion This is a lamentable fact i 

Seatotfal, Annual iini Cyilteal Fluctualtons Seasonal fluctua 
tion last for certain seasons These precipitate due to the fixity 
of middleman’s mStgins, and fluctuations in supplies, 
are more frequent in the agricultural production, than in any 
other pursuit Seasonal variations occur both in supply and 
demand Also, the seasonal character of agricultural enter 
prises 15 responsible for disparities as between the supply and 
demand for its product These arc not of a permanent charac* 
ter, still they are sufficienUy potent to adversely affect the 
peasant, and deplete his reserves, if any, with the result that 
they leave him much poorer than»they found him The wiser lot 
may guard against these Annua! /luctualtwK nriSe oui oi annual 
-varialtons in respect of certain crops and plantations These 
variations in the yield of certain crops and plantations are 
always foreknown to the agriculturists But there are also 
uncertain elements, which account for weather variations in 
certain years, which could hardly be predicted, still these afflic 
tions do affect the agriculturist very adversely Thus these 
annual fluctuations are sufficiently serious and may be severe 
in their incidence on crops and their productivity, and conseq* 
uently on the peasants’ income Annual and seasonal fluctua* 
tions may sometimes conjoin with the result that the farmer 
may find himself in great afHiction and hardship Cyclical 
fluctuations may only reflect the general business cycle, and 
their causes, and course may partake of the nature of the 
general cycle It may be advisable to understand here that the 
three may sometimes be simultaneous 

Income InstahhUes Attention may be devoted to the in* 
come instabilities arising out of agricultural fluctuations I n 
agriculture, as in no other industry, the frequency of agncul* 
tural fluctuations is greater This means instability in the 
agricultural arena, more than in any other industry. This is a 
remarkable fact, and one which needs to be countered by the 
planner and the peasant alike Seasonal fluctuations also work 
to the same effect, while the cyclical ones, admittedly exert 
in producing income instabilities, which, therefore, get pre* 
cipitated in agricultural enterprises Added to these instabili- 
ties are the other two instabilities, those of the short period 
and those arising out of the instability of price Price instabi- 
lity is a disease chronic for the agriculturist and and one which 
he may not be able to counter either and exert pressure on 
him to generate income instabilities and grave hardship And 
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to these instabilities may be added the short-period ones, which 
also reduce peasants’ incomes considerably. Subsidiary indus- 
tries may be prescribed for the villagesr; these are based on 
agricultural produce. The inevitable result is an all-round 
instability of income, which faces the peasant, whether he 
worts in the agricultural sector, or in the non-agricultural 
sector, in rural areas. This accentuates income instabilities in 
rural enterprises. This fact emerges from interlinking of diffe- 
rent enterprises and their dependence on agricultural produce; 
output variations produce income instabilities in the rural 
sector. 

Output Variations- Wide are the variations in agricultural 
output ; they do not, merely, arise from the cyclical and other 
fluctuations, but are due to mixed causes. Of course, the 
seasonal variations, the annual instabilities, and the cyclical 
fluctuations, all these influence output and affect its amount 
and character, but more significant are price fluctuations, for 
if, in one season, the peasant is in receipt of a lower price, 
sowings of that crop for the next season are reduced with the 
result that a lower price might adversely affect output. But 
considering the inelasticities of production, which arise out of 
the traditional character of these farm enterprises, one may 
not put a premium on these. Still, their influence on non- 
traditional peasants may be felt at least, on the prospective 
produce. Another point may be noticed; short-period and un- 
foreseen fluctuations (in agriculture) may vary the volume of 
output and be effective in shrinking the produce, in their full 
operation, which may rise in the event of their absence. To 
these may be added the operation of law of diminishing returns; 
its operation results in a declining in output but, in case, he is able 
to combat it (and this he could only do if his resources permit 
the application of scientific devices to agriculture, but this is 
uncertain in view of income instabilities), the produce may 
iremain at the normal level, or, in exceptional cases, may also 
incline. Thus the instabilities of output are a permanent 
feature of agricultural operations, the nature of which also 
lends to the same result, for if the farmer were to be a little 
out of tune with the time. table set by nature (and his calculations 
•could be wrong, sometimes) he would stand to lose in point of 
productivity, with the result that with wrong judgment his 
output may shrink considerably. 

Seasonal Variations. This section gives a description of 
the seasonal and the short-period variations in agricultural 
production and output. Variations in regard to demand and 
supply are noticed for they form a part of agricultural cycles 
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in tlie sliori'periodi and persist lo regard to crops and hvestoci 
Attention is devoted to adjusjn ents, brought about by prices 
secured for produce and output Seasoml variations are of 
superlative importance m agricultural industries, for the fact 
is that agriculture is Itself a seasonal industry, and susceptible 
to seasonal changes which are important from another point 
of view, the diversified system of agriculture is to be adjusted 
to seasonal variations, and the cropping season In this respect, 
too, the seasonal variations arc iirportant in farming 

Demand and Supply The first variation is with regard 
to demand and supply of agricultural produce In different 
seasons, there are variations in demand , demand for food, for 
instance, changes as between winter and summer Similarly 
there are variations in demand for clothing for which agricul* 
ture supplies raw material In certain parts of the year, in 
certain festivals, is there a peak demand for certain types of 
food and fruit , this peak demand is productive of peak prices 
as variations in supply do not occur at the same time ind nor 
are of the same magnitude These variations arc inlierent 
in agricultural production, for in the season, when a certain 
article is being produced its supply is also at the peak It may 
be of the nature of a glut, that may bring about low price* 
primarily because of the temporary glut, crested by the seaso* 
nal character of agricultural production It may be suggested 
that the supply of certain vegetables is onl> available in certain 
parts of the year, while in other parts of the year, supply is 
very much scarce, fora particular vegetable is out of season 
then Demand for agricultural goods can be spread over the 
whole year for certain products, such as cereals, stindardised 
foods and certain other processed products On the side of 
supply, the reverse IS true, for the fact is, that supply is very 
very seasonal, for farm output is affected by weather, season 
and biological factors Onlyapirt of the produce could be 
stored, and obviously that part, which is expected to yield 
high prices In the case of stored produce price range would 
be h gh and goods stored only in anticipation of rising prices 
In regard to glass-house culture, it may be stated that expen- 
siveness of this method of cultivation audits small produce 
are twin influences which make for its restricted application, 
which, in turn results m raising prices These inflated prices 
are prohibitive *o most consumers, who cannot afford to pay 
for the purchase of products, thus preserved In this matter, 
agricultural produce diverges in respect of supply and demand, 
because of seasonal variations 

Crops and Livestock Apart from the seasonal character 
of the produce, there are biological factors which operate in a 
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seasonal manner. Livestock is less liable to seasonal varia- 
tionsi since its feed is usually availablei for a long timci in 
most countries* The cropping season is generally limited to a 
few months in the year. It is possible to store some agricul- 
tural produce. The conversion of produce into a more durable 
form is equivalent to its storage, with this difference that 
the price that is paid for processed produce is less 
than that for the freshly stored produce. The price position is 
also a little complicated, in view of the fact price is higher 
than for the fresh produce, as obtainable in season. In storag- 
ed articles, the price position gets complicated, in view of the 
fact that the producers arc faced with the alternative of cither 
disposing off their produce when the season is on or withhold- 
ing supplies, and storing them for a better price when articles 
become very very scarce. Storage costs the producer has to 
assess. And the second consideration is that there is the risk 
of the article getting out of fashion, unless its demand is high- 
ly standardised and well established, but this is rarely the case. 
Then there is the postponement of receipts which a producer 
may get, were he to sell the produce in the season and as fresh, 
but if he stores it and waits for some time, lie would not be 
able to get the price that he, otherwise, would have got, if it 
were sold just then. Special buildings and equipment may be 
required for storing the produce, and this may be costly. The 
product stored may decay and be unfit for sale if storage is 
even a little defective. And lastly> there may be processing 
■costs before storage is possible, and this may involve heavy ex- 
pense- The preferences of the consumer arc also noticed, and 
(in the light of the above mentioned facts), the farmer may find 
convenient to go ahead with the storage of the commodity. He 
is guided by price differential, and judging by this test, the 
producer would go ahead with his storage plans. The producer 
could get his produce being cashed at once or at a later and un- 
certain period. And in the light of this, would storage be done. 
Still, it must be conceded that, storage notwithstanding, sup- 
plies may not be equated to demand for the product, over a 
whole year; this is problem of adjustment. 

Prices and Adjustments. Prices have a part to play in seaso- 
nal variations, which are adjusted thereby. Usually price changes 
are more sporadic and erratic than other changes, e-g., those in 
output, and in the costs of production and preservation. Prices 
fall more heavily soon after the harvesting season, with the 
probability of a rise after some time- In fact, the later (out of 
seasons) rise of prices more than compensates storage, or trans- 
port costs (when produce is e.xported to distant markets). ^ The 
farmer may not obtain the necessary credit to enable him to 
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incur costs of storage and of rmrkejingi under the circutrstances. 
he IS often compelled to sell away the produce* and in certain 
countries, at throw-away prices This is the state of affairs, 
in the case of farmers, who are very short of reserves and with- 
out staying power Another factor to be reckoned witli, is the 
persistence of such circumstances as may make it obligatory on 
on him to sell away his produce at such throw-away price, his 
anxiety convert liis produce into cash IS understandable in the 
light of the fact that land revenue realisations are also tuned 
with the harvesting seasons while the pressing demands of the 
moneylender may compel him to convert the crops into cash 
Institutional factors make easy the availability of credit from 
village shop-keeper, who IS often the moneylender whose readi- 
ness to buy the produce, is also inducive to the farmer to get 
produce converted into cash In short, most farmers, in their 
anxiety to sell the produce just after the harvesting season, 
depress prices of the commodities they could stock and, later 
on, sell at more remunerative prices Again the trend of certain 
prices to fluctuate much is another factor which makes adjust- 
ment through the prices difficult Prices arc, m the light of this 
analysis, unable to make up for the deficiencies of the supply 
of ogricul rural produce, when out of season, with the result 
that the position in this regard is rather inelastic and the seaso- 
nal variations have their full play All the above forces, coupl- 
ed with the lack of information from which the peasants suffer, 
account for their intensity. 

Seasonal AgrtcuUurt In the light of the above forces and 
factors, It is not difficult to conclude that the character of agri- 
cultural pursuits IS more or less seasonal Agricultural pro- 
ducts would be sold, preferably, even in a distant market, rather 
than they be stored for future consumption for apart from 
incidence of other forces, the ignorance of the farmer is also 
responsible for the quick disposal of his produce The remedy 
IS, therefore, to counter the seasonal character of farm produc- 
tion. Neither the uncertain conditions (responsible for the 
growth of the crops and the livestock) nor the seasons them- 
selves could be changed, nor the perishable character of the 
agricultural produce be changed Hence, seasonal v anations 
could not be multipled 

Annua' Fluctuations Annual fluctuations are important in 
agricu’ituta’i pursuits "Jarm produce does "vary “iTtm. ‘yvai Vc 
year due to weather fluctuations kindred variations as also due 
to inherent biological causes In regard to these it has been 
observed that certain fruit trees blossom heavily m alternate 
years, while other years are comparatively dry for them Thus 
the produce and the harvest may be heavy in certain years for 
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certain crops and fruits, and low for others. Another point is 
that the produce is lowered because of drought in one year, and 
the heavy rains in another: this factor is significant in the case 
of commodities which mainly depend on rains as also in eco" 
nomies which do not have the welhdev'eloped means of irriga* 
tion- Thus annual variations in respect of agriculture recur 
because of all these factors. 

Variaiiom in Yield- Attention may be focussed on the 
variations in yield of different crops. The variations, under 
observation, relate to annual yield. Some variations in crop 
yields are unexpected, while the others anticipated. The former 
result in fluctuations in the price of the commodities in ques- 
tion. Thus it is observed that variations in the yield of crops, 
resulting in price fluctuations, make the intensity of annual 
fluctuations very much felt by the farmers. The supply of a 
crop does not depend on one country or region, for the short- 
age in one region may be offset by supplies from the other. .Also, 
the expected variations in yield, could be offset by imports, 
arranged from other countries in time. Thus these fluctuations 
may be prevented in time, but another noticeable factor is that 
the larger the area under a particular crop, the less likely is 
the variation in supply ', this is obvious. But usually, the area 
under a particular crop is not extensive, for the farming units in 
certain localities are not big enough to increase and diversify 
the supply; net yield of some commodities is not expectedly 
going to be large enough, with the result that fluctuations, in a 
particular locality may be high. It is local influences that 
predominate in the prices of the produce. Hence fluctuations 
in agricultural produce do have a determining influence on local 
variations in point of the locality under reference. Prices may 
be reduced in one locality, due to bumper crops, there; while 
they may rise in another locality due to shortage there. 
Variations in output, as far as annual aspects go, are able to 
influence other crops, for the fact is that their prices move 
sympathetically to price fluctuations. This sympathetic move- 
ment of prices, was discussed in the last chapter ‘‘Adjustment 
by Pricing”, suffice it to point out here that price fluctuations 
may have other repercussions- 

Prices, Stocks and Supplies. In price forniation, the dernand 
factor is also to be considered, for its elasticity or inelasticity 
is to be reckoned with in this context. If the demand of the 
product is of an elastic nature, the shortage in respect of that 
particular product, could not raise the price to that height as it 
would if the demand for the product is having more substitutes. 
Its price would rise less, than in the case of the product with 
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less substitutes And then it also happens that the product, 
tvhich has been processed does not retain the same inelasticity 
-of demand as the one which has not been processed, but is fresh 
from the farm Livestock prices fluctuate less from year to 
year for the simple reason that production is more under the 
control of man, than is of crops, and therefore adjustable Also 
the demand for live stock and the cattle products is elastic and 
responsive to price changes It may be maintained here that the 
annual price variations are somewhat eased by the possibilities 
^f storing being extended to the various crops and their pro* 
respe t, prices behave m a manner seasonal Prices may be 
■ducts In this higher than they are in bumper years, for the sim* 
pie reason that the prospective prices are expected to be rather 
low, even elow the normal in the years to come Thus, prices of 
the commodities may also behave abnormally, due to the fact 
that these could be stored But if this possibility is ruled out, 
price behaviour would be again normal lOn the other hand, pent 
up demand , being released all at once (as might often happen 
after a war) might be instrumental in raising prices to excep 
tional heights The conclusion is that the stocks of the com* 
modity over the number of years, would only be possible of 
being spread if the costs of storing, the current prices available, 
and the future demand, alt warrant It All these factors have 
to be taken into consideration tn order that supplies may be 
spread over a number of years Still the risk is considerably 
increased as the period of holding stocks is lengthened, the 
stockist would have to take this factor into consideration, when 
starting out on hiS venture of spreading stocks over a number 
of years 

Mercantile Rttki The merchant would have to take stock 
of the fact that with the spreading of risks over a number of 
years, the position gets somewhat deteriorated The longer 
the period of stornge or carrying of the stocks, the heavier the 
risk that he is to face The longer the time of holding stocks, 
the heavier the risk that the stockist has to face, tn fact un 
certainty in regard to the saleability of the produce also emer- 
ges from the same factor, under consideration And then the 
changing demands for agricultural products, may be another 
risk factor which may enter into the calculation of peasant* 
stockist Another one is that of the rotting of the produce When 
Vivl's. -IT, trvtr -a Tianfoer rft "years, Wi-ere unry Vt TA'fn, 

respect of Its demand and supply in the prospective period 
But this is not all, for there maybe risks in fluctuations of a 
seasonal type in the years to come with the result that the 
agriculturist may produce more Price indications are also un* 
certain for the best calculations on both the part of the experts 
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and the commercial people, make the position still unsettled, 
for no calculations of prospective data could be perfect or accu- 
rate. Trade relations may also be another uncertain factor 
in case of the trend of trade with those regions which 
produce more of that commodity •, the risk element may be in- 
creased, and it may not be worth while to carry the stocks 
over any length of time. Variations in output in other count- 
lies, too, would be another uncertain factor, for even the best 
informed stockist could not foresee the future to that correct- 
ness, that he may be able to correctly forecast the amount and 
the quality of the produce in the foreign countries, his acqua- 
intance with production trends in the foreign countries is 
usually a nodding one. In this respect, the hazardous nature 
of the efforts of the merchant to carry the stocks is very real, 
especially when public opinion is not favourable for he may 
be accused of hoarding by starving people, and by starving 
demand, and with a view to charging high prices. In view of all 
these, it may be stated that the inequalities arising out of the 
annual fluctuations tend to persist. 

The Budget. In the annual variations, the element of un- 
certainty and risk is pronounced and paramount. Prices exert 
an influence on the present and prospective prices, and outputs 
of various types of agricultural produce, which may vary from 
year to year. Farming the annual budget, in terms of annual 
produce, prospectively , the merchant may be tempted to carry 
the stocks over a number of years, but the hazards of the ven- 
ture are too great for the merchant to shoulder. Thus dispari- 
ties in respect of annual variations and prices, tend to stratify 
in the agricultural section. Annual fluctuations differ from 
the seasonal ones in that the effect of the latter is of a fleeting 
and temporary nature, while in the case of the former it might 
last well for years. 

Cyclical Disturbances. They present a major problem, for 
often it so happens, that all the three types of fluctuations 
coincide, with the result that the plight of the peasant is very 
very bad. Hence in the interest of stable agriculture, a detailed 
examination of cyclical fluctuations in the agricultural arena 
should be made, if only to be able to counter the cycle at its 
inception. What are the initiating impulses to the cycle. 
What are the different phases of the same ? And what is th^ 
average length of the cycle ? All these questions are not only 
iritefesting in themselves, from the academic point of view, 
but also from the practical point of view, for without an under-/ 
standing of the same, it' would not be correct to try to 
stabilise agriculture. 

43 
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Individual Cropland IVeatker Influences Most vaiiations 
of individual crops are with reference to weather influences 
Cyclical fluctuations vary from one crop to another, with 
the result that the cycle in one crop may be of a shorter dura* 
tion, while in respect of other crops, of a longer duration 
One must distinguish as between the two types of the cyclical 
disturbances, one in respect of individual and isolated crops 
and the other relating to general agricultural operations Cycles 
of output and prices are confined to particular crops, andtit is 
difficult to predict them, for the weather factor, and other 
uncertain influences do operate in this direction Weaher 
influences on the farm tend to intensify fluctuations The 
farmer could not adjust weather to his plans, he has to adjust 
his farming operations to the weather, and the continuous ad* 
justment and the readjustment, that he has to make goes to 
produce cyclical trends in the production of crops A senes of 
such adjustments and readjustments produce the cyclical varia* 
tion in the crops under cultivation, with the result that the 
cyclical trends may operate, even when the farmer is not cons* 
cious of the same This is important and significant 
both for the farmer and the analyst It is to be recognised that 
though the farmers may not be able to control the yield (and 
modern science has advanced to a stage, where even this possi* 
bility could not be ruled out) he could certainly modify, more 
or less the produce of his crops, m order that the income does 
not decrease or that the market is not lost But this leads to 
the subject of profitability 

Prospective ProfttahUty Another important factor that 
determines the choices and the decisions of the agriculturist and 
the tiller is the future income from crops that he cultivates on 
his farms, every farmer does make some estimate with regard 
to this aspect of crop production and agricultural enterprises 
His future decisions are, however, based on present trends In 
this connection, account should also be taken of the prime and 
the supplementary costs, for, as pointed out in the chapter on pne* 
ing, the nature of costs exerts a lot of influence on the future 
and the present decisions with regard to the profitability of 
crops and other enterprises that the farmer undertakes Incase 
demand is inelastic, it is probable that incomes and prices 
would fluctuate together, for with rising prices, incomes also 
jusA* imd wjth /aJUUiy' jujcftnacs joa.v fall The fall of 

incomes tends to be steeper, than the rise, the reason is that 
the cost structure in agriculture is inelastic and costs lag behind 
prices, with the consequence that the price*cost margin is usual- 
ly narrowed in the event of rising prices, and the loss in the 
case of declining prices would be the greater An important 
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part is played by the prime and the supplementary costs for if 
the ratio of prime costs to total costs is high, a smaller output 
tends to reduce total costs, and it is probable that incomes and 
prices may be raised. But when the demand is elastic, and the 
prime costs bear a low ratio to total costs, the price is depressed 
but when prices and incomes move inversely the profit margin 
would be lower. The nature of costs has an important bearing 
on the nature of prospective profits and their range. It may 
be pointed out, however, that the expectation that the present 
incomes could be maintained, is only an illusion, for the fact, 
is that in cyclical disturbances, even with respect to a single 
crop, income fluctuations arc registered. Also, single-crop effects 
may not tell heavily on profitability if the system is one of 
diverse cropping under specialisation, how ever, the profitability 
is considerable in terms of income and output. 

Output ami Ittcowe- Attention of the reader may now be 
focussed on the nature and the trends of output and income on 
farms, for they determine the range of profit expectations, and 
the volume of profits, present and potential. The farmers increase 
their output, when price is high relatively to cost, and reduce 
it when the price is low relatively to cost. This is obvious, for 
the farmer, in his efforts to make profits, wants to exploit the 
price-cost margin, and suffers when prices obtained are lower 
than his costs which are mostly inelastic in character. It is 
not an isolated farmer who takes this decision', it is the cumula- 
tive decision of all farmers; and that matters, from the economic 
standpoint. But these decisions have only an effect on the 
next year’s crops and this prospective effect will have to be 
weighed in that light. The crops to be cultivated do respond to 
price-expectations. The cumulative decisions do not bring about 
a Cyclical movement in respect of all crops, for the price change 
in respect of one crop may be able to bring about a change in 
respect of that crop only and not for all other crops. But if 
this crop belongs to a species of similar crops, whose prices have 
been affected, or are expected to be affected, the change would 
be in respect of those crops as a whole. In regard to livestock 
and plantations, it would be hardly within the realm of 
practical policy to anticipate changes to be made, for the 
period that would elapse between the cultivation and the 
reaping of the “harvest” is considerable, and not a single 
calculating farmer would decide to destroy the existing stock 
simply because the price trends seem to justify this action on 
his part. It may pay to delay the mating of animals, but 
these and similar measures may not be potent enough to bring 
about the desired adjustments* And even if the peasant decides 
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to go ahead with his adjustments, he would only be able to do 
that at a great cost to the enterprise, and he may repent later 
on for his hasty step, for misjudging the trends of prices and 
incomes In this connection it may be pointed out that the 
cycle of under production and of overproduction as in the lone 
period, would be a permanent feature in agriculture 

The General Asrteultural Cycle From the above, it need 
not be inferred that the cycle in agriculture is only with respect 
to individual commodities, there is also the general agricultural 
cycle And this general cycle is a part of business fluctuation 
It affected world agriculture, for quite a long tune especially 
in the thirties This cycle, which was the longest on record, 
lasted for about seven or eight years and could be described as 
the general cycle because all commodities underwent an all 
tround depression This depression preceded business fluctua 
nions and also lingered on for some time The general cycle is 
cot always of uniform length, its characteristic 15 that it affect* 
commodities, and farm products The cycle often spreads to 
dther countries, With the result that incomes of all farmers 
pechne rapidly There is a continuous fall m agricultural 
rices A glut in the market brings about this decline, with the 
result that the intensity of the cycle is felt more m the agneui 
tural sector, and the agriculturists suffer the most Compared 
to industry, agriculture suffers more heavily, for agricultural 
prices decline more than the prices of industrial goods, and 
while the industries could adjust their capacity to produce, 
supply in the agricultural sector IS more or less fixed, with the 
very obvious result that agricultural prices do not get arrested 
in their fall Another point is that falling prices make the 
farmer work harder than ever before, for he wants to have at 
least the same income, therefore he lends to produce more, for 
a greater quantity of the produce that would give him the same 
income This is sufficient to ensure that the fall of prices is 
continuously on the downgrade But it could hardly be said 
that the agricultural depression would synchronise in all coun* 
tries at different times But the fact remains that the cycle 
does grip all countries, though at different times, and in diffe 
rent intensities In India, for instance, the cycle was at its 
worst, while in certain other countries, the same depth of the 
depression was not reached Again, the cycle in agriculture is 
also severer than it is in industry, for the reason that with the 
shrinkage of these industries, their demand for raw materials 
also falls and most agricultural raw materials do not find any j 
demand In regard 'to food, too, there is some economy, for| 
wastage is eliminated as a result of falling incomes 

The IniUattng Impulte The agricultural cycle is initiated 
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by some impulses, which if recognised in time, would enable 
the peasant and those in authority to ward off the evil day and 
thus save the national economy from impending disaster. -It 
may, therefore, be proper to understand how the initiating 
impulse works. In the movements of agricultural produce, 
some authors have noticed the ‘‘initiating impulse”. They 
think that there is a relationship between the course of prices 
and agricultural production. The initiating impulse, in their 
opinion, arises out of the movements of produce which could 
be correlated to the subsequent depressions and booms. If the 
crops are good and in abundance, the result is that the move- 
ment is towards an un remunerative price, the signs of the 
depression are visible, but if the produce is good, but price 
rising, signs point to boom conditions. It is possible 
that due to the complexity of conditions prevailing in the 
sphere of agriculture and also because of the variety of agricul- 
tural cycles (as described above) conditions pointing to a boom 
or a depression may not crystallise for some time and it may 
not be possible to recognise them either. In this maze of 
agricultural conditions and trends, it is difficult to say what the 
initiating impulse may be : it may be a seasonal cycle, which 
may set the thing off, or an all-round annual cycle responsible 
for initiating the impulse, or general crop failures or disasters 
of a similar type that may initiate the cycle. All these things 
may happen together or any one of them. Still, the fact ,is 
that the cycle is initiated by falling prices, and often rising 
productivity, for reasons explained above. When this happens, 
it could be taken for granted, in this context, that an agricul- 
tural cycle is on its way. It may also be pointed out that some- 
times, the declining demand (from industries) for the agricul- 
tural goods is also initiating impulse. 

The Average Length- What is the average length of the 
cycle? This is a tough question. The cycle in agriculture is 
of varying length. It may vary from commodity to commodity, 
but the general cycle is of the duration of about six to seven years, 
while crop cycles ot about 3 1/2 years. It is difficult to form 
some general conclusions', the average cycle’s duration depends 
on its nature. If it is a seasonal cycle, it would not last more 
than a season ; but an annual fluctuation may be of about a 
year’s duration. On the other hand, a ‘‘crop cycle” may be of 
about-3 l/2years’ duration. And an important thing to be noticed 
is that the duration of the general agricultural cycle need not 
be the same everywhere. For there is no pure general cycle 
which is always accompanied by some other disturbances ; 
seasonal, annual or crop fluctuatio.ns. Hence, its duration 
depends on their combination. If a general cycle coincides with 
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seasonal disturbance, the result is its lengthening, but not as 
much when it combines with annual or crop cycles It 
appears that the usual length of the pure general cycle is not 
more than (about) four or five years And that was why the 
length of the last depression also varied as between different 
countries, in some countres it lasted only for about four years 
while in certain other countries, it was as long as about 7 1/2 
years or even more That was why the intensity of the cycle 
also varied, for where the cycle combined only with seasonal or 
annnal fluctuations, its duration was short and intensity low 
But where crop cycles also mingled with it, its intensity was 
high and duration very much prolonged This factor was res- 
ponsible for intensifying the cycle in India, and also for dilub 
ing it in such countries as Russia, for the amount of planning 
they did, was effective in at least eliminating the seasonal, the 
short period and the annual fluctuations, with happy results 
The point to remember is that the combination of the different 
cycles alone determines the intensity of (hecjcle and ilso its 
duration 

Special Coinmodtiiti Reference may again be made to the 
role of special commodities Some commodities are more 
important than others Obviously, those commodities, which 
are in demand, and those which are occupying the largest num- 
ber of cultivators, would, if their prices fell, seriously affect 
farmers' incomes, with the result that a depression would be 
initiated, in all its intensity Forinstance, the role of the potato 
crop, in Ireland, is not to be underestimated, while the role of 
the cotton crop, too, need not be underestimated as far as the 
Egyptian economy goes Thus if these commodities suffered, 
the whole agricultural economy may also suffer The lowering 
incomes of the majority of farmers adversely affects other far- 
mers, the purchasing power of these farmers having contracted, 
the incomes of other peasants, too, registers a serious decline 
and the cycle is most likely to -pread Some commodities may 
not be so important and the crisis (m regard to incomes) may 
not much affect other farmers, or their incomes The point is 
the incomes of the “key'’ farmers which when declining would > 
set the cycle in motion and be another causative factor The ^ 
analyst must assess the relative importance of crops and i 
people employed on their cultivation Thus crop cycles w^uld 
also be able to cause the cyclical disturabances in the whidej 
sector of the agricultural economy Worst of all would be ^ 
cycles food tillage, as they would adversely affect the 
tion of the subsistence farmer and also his family farming, with 
very serious consequences for everybody The real income of 
the peasant declines and the fall would be heavy, indeed the 
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-conditions of the peasants may be also quite. ; miserable all 
round. Thus the cyclical disturabances in agriculture have to 
l>e judged in view of different commodities affected, for if they 
.are the hey commodities, the cycle would be interser 
than if the commodities were of an insignificant nature and 
did not occupy an important place in the economy. And then 
the intensity of the depression, in different commodities 
must be taken into consideration, for it is afflicting the key 
commodities, the position gels endangered in respect of all 
other farm incomes and the depression all round deepens. To 
this may be added a rider; that the important key commodities 
may be all right, and still the depression be initiated, probably 
■due to causes operative elsewhere, or may linger in spite of them. 

Prices and Profits, Attention may also be devoted now to 
differential prices and profits. It is their behaviour that detere 
mines the nature of profits; with the maintenance of the profits 
range; the cycle may not he said to exist. Cyclical fluctuations 
reflect profit fluctuations arising out of price fluctuations. In 
this respect must be analysed the trend of prices in the courts 
•of the general agricultural cycle. Pricing is the outcome of 
supply and demand, the demand for food fluctuates much less 
than the demand for other articles; even when incomes decline, 
the demand for the food is the last to be cut down. And the 
foodstuffs, usually, are highly perishable with the result that 
their supply could not be heightened in times of emergency, nor 
spread when required, nor stored except at a heavy cost. Conse- 
quently, the purchase of foodstuffs, could not be accelerated, 
nor postponed in accord with the changing circumstances of the 
consumer- In this context, it may be generalised on this basis 
that the demand for food is more or less inelastic, with the re- 
sult that the price of food rises- Price falls heavily as supplies 
increase, for food consumption does correspond to supply. With 
'the recovery of incomes its demand does not rise, nor shrink 
with a fall injincome levels. And this analysis holds truer of the 
place where food habits are rigid as also its demand pattern. 
Doubtless, demand fluctuates in the industrial sector more fre- 
quently than in the agricultural sector, with the result that the 
supply holds the field here. In non-agricultural sector, these 
disturbances are countered by adjustments made in supply j 
therefore, the price varieties are not many; prices can be more or 
less stable. But in agriculture, supply is also rigid, and demand 
-and supply seldom equal, the gaps in respect of the same are 
many and more recurrent here- Also tho cost structure is of an 
inelastic structure and the position in this regard is rigid. Thus, 

• the farmers are worse off because farm supply does not respond 
quickly to short-period price changes, hence the peasants have 
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to be content with a low profit margin, which in the case of m 
elastic costs, is sometimes negative That is why the depression 
in the terms of incomes, prices and profits is the deepest in agri- 
culture The lingering effect of the cycle is explained by the 
fact that adjustments in supply position in agriculture are 
painfully slow to be made similarly those m regard to costs 
are also not possible in the short-period, or seasonally 

AsrtcuUural Cycle A few words may be said to sum up 
the general impression about the agricultural cycle Crop 
cycles are in respect of individual and isolated crops but the 
they spread to other commodities, hence crop cycles, m the 
more important commodities may initiate general cycles 
Also cycles in agriculture are mostly eotnbtned cycles two or 
three cycles may combine to produce a cycle of severe intensi- 
ty A dangerous trend, it is fraught with grave consequences 
Cyclical disturbances, in the sphere of agriculture, are not of the 
same type as in industry, for the simple reason of the inflexi- 
bility of the conditions of demand and -upply their divergence 
and different ranges Still, not much is known about cyclical 
disturbances in the agricultural «ector, and of their nature, 
very precisely 

The Income Aiptet This survey of cyclical disturbances in 
agriculture leads to the conclusion, that the income aspect of 
depressions and booms is more important than any other This 
is the real aspect of the cyclical disturbances to all intents and 
purposes , if the income of the peasant remains unaffected cycle 
may not be said to have disturbed him From the points raised 
in the foregoing, it may as well be concluded that income varia- 
tions are the only visible evidence of cyclical fluctuations for 
the peasant True, that income does not quickly respond to 
cyclical fluctuations, for the cost-price structure in the agricul- 
tural sphere is not so elastic, nor is the demand-supply situation 
so responsive, in agriculture, as in the industrial sector Still, 
one could safely follow the course of the cycle by tracing in- 
come variations Hence, to all intents and purposes, this is 
the one aspect that must be carefully followed by the analyst, 
for without this, it would hardly be possible to correctly visua- 
lise the intensity and the nature of the agricultural cycle This 
section studies this aspect of the question tn its various aspects 
The impact ol population growth on income and its vanalions 
in the light of the population changes is followed, as also real 
income and its trends and improving technique on its effect on 
real incomes Regional differences, as reflected in income 
changes and the cost price variations, too are examined in this 
section 
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The Im fact of Population. In this connection, attentJnn ?o 
drawn to the impact of the variations in tS p^pu It^on of a 
country m its effect on national income, with special reference 
to the agricultural sector. The increase of Donulatmr, 
a greater pressure on land and the resultant iL incomes The 
increase of population IS not accompanied by an increase^ of 
the amount of the land under cultivation, with the result 
productivity could not increase proportionately, and also the 

.tot upon this 

state of affairs. With higher numbers and with law of dimi- 
nishing returns in operation, the productivity of agricultural 
sector may also register a fall. But fact and Lperience of the 
ast centuj of demographic growth have not borne out the 
truth of this statement. In fact, productivity in the ae^cul- 
r^.1 sector has e,:pa„d=d to rule out all fear of sta^Lloi ft Js 
recognised, that the human will to control numbers has been 
quitestrong. in fact, strong enough to combat the growine 
pressure on land. This is how things have developed in the last 
century, with the result that the standards of nutrition or 

agricultural sector, 

although the population has been snowing an increase in its rate 
of growth. Undeniab y, the increase of numbers in the under- 
developed and the backward economies of the world has been 
responsible for the decline in their living standards. On the 

U J’ght of the gloomy forebodings 

of Malthus that the increase of numbers may depress the living 
standards, as to outweigh the operation of the Increasing 
Returns in the industrial sector. This means that increase in 
number of the agriculturists may raise rents comparatively 
to real incomes, thus leading to an increase of tenancy It looks 
that this theoretical framework doeg apply to the backward and 
the embryonic economies, for all these things have worked out 
in the same manner, as predicted by Malthus, but it must be 
clearly understood that a halt is being cried now, and things 
are improving. But left to itself, and with the prevalence of 
Latssez-fatre in its most unrestricted form, the doctrine of 
Malthus appears true. The demand may register an increase, 
and for the larger part of the poorer people (as per law of 
family Budget expounded by Engel) incomes may be spent on 
the necessaries of life, hence, the prices of "agricultural foodstuffs 
and such other thirjgs may rise, thus lowering real incomes. 

iherefore, an increase of population, other things being equal, 

may bring about an increase in the cost of living and decline 
n real incomes. 


Real Income. The questions are what happens to real in- 
comes, and how these are raised. It may be conceded at the 
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outset that real incomes rise as a result of technical efliciency 
in the agricultural system The same amount of goods and 
commodities in the agricultural sector is produced with a 
smaller quantity of factors of production, so that tlie factors 
“saved” could be utilised for the production of other commo- 
dities and added to the total output, which may be available 
for consumption Thele\el of real incomes is, no doubt, the 
most important factor which may determine the demand for 
foodstuffs and other necessaries of life If real incomes are 
low, satisfactions in respect of food and other necessaries of life 
would only be partial The demand for food, an absolute necets 
ary of life, IS clastic in those countnes.where poverty is below tlic 
subsistence level This is because the demand for food expands, 
avhen their incomes rise, and vice oerm lu the lowest income 
groups, the demand is only for the inferior quality of food and 
when income increases, the superior foods are m demand Hence, 
with a rise of real incomes, the demand for the food rises quali- 
tatively Another fact is that with rising incomes, the demand 
is for divers types of foods, and not for the same standardised 
ones This is noticed even in the most backward countries, for 
people like to diversify their food consumption, with n rise in 
their real incomes In fact, the demand f^or alt foodstuffs may 
expand, though at unequal rates With rising real income, the 
demand is satisfied and the exhaustion point reached This is 
an important consideration to be reckoned with in this analy 
SIS It may be observed that they continue to spend increasing 
amounts of money on food, for the shift is then from the chea* 
per stuff to the dearer one Hence, the probability is that 
the expenditure on the food may not rise with the 
rise in real incomes For cheap foodstuffs demand is hardly 
affected bv an increase in real incomes for the consumption of 
food, if of the cheapest variety, is essential to the maintenance 
of human life The demand for food may also be affected by 
the distribution of incomes The nature of demand for agricullu* 
ral food is smaller with unequal distribution of incomes The 
more equal the distribution of income, the greater is the demand 
for agricultural foods Real incomes have also to be viewed 
in the light of marketing costs, which are more or less of an 
inelastic nature It may be stated in the light of this that the 
amount paid to the farmers would not increase proportionately 
with the rise in incomes After all, farnrer’s real incomes 
may not rise And this may also be due to the increased roar 
keting costs, because of rising costs of distribution , goods have 
to travel farther, thus raising the marketing costs The depeir 
dence on the distributors and the middlemen on the part of 
the richer consumers increases , while the growth of cities also 
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tends to raise marketing costs. Consequently, the peasant’s 
participation in the real incomes may be not as high, as the 
rise in the real incomes, in the economy as whole. 

Improving Technique. The usual impact of improving tech- 
nique is to raise productivity and lower costs per unit. If 
the improving technique occurs in the agricultural arena, the 
result is the reduction of the costs of the produce; the price may 
also go down, while production raised, but at a lower cost. 
One need not analyse the cost-price relations at length, nor 
even the supply-demand relations once again, suffice to point 
out that this may depress prices of agricultural commodities. If 
invention and discovery applies to the whole field of agriculture, 
prices are depressed all round, for the conditions of demand in 
the agricultural spiierc arc more or less inelastic. Farmers 
would, therefore, receive a smaller price, for larger produce, 
than they did for smaller produce. This would continue, 
until the surplus resources and the stirplus factors of production 
arc transferred out of agriculture to some other industry. Thus 
the point is reached when prices in agriculture fall lower than 
in industrial sector, when costs have been already reduced. If, 
however, the improvement in the technique has taken place 
outside agriculture, the demand for agricultural products is 
raised and the absorption of agricultural raw materials in 
industry and manufacturing is heightened. Increased incomes 
of industrial workers increase the demand for the agricultural 
products. But if the improvement in technique takes place^ in 
connected industries, or transport and distributive industries, 
there is a fall in the costs of agriculture, with the result that 
the margin a^ between costs and prices is raised in agriculture, 
and more people may flock to it in the hope of earning more 
profits. Some occupational rcadjustrnent would be there. If, 
however, the improvement in technique is of a general nature, 
real incomes may greatly rise”, and also the demand of industrial 
goods, more steeply than the demand for agricultural goods. 
The marginal costs in agriculture arc reduced; land is, therefore, 
cultivated less intensively, and labour tends to be shifted to 
industry. In short, an improvement in technique, generally 
speaking, raises real incomes. 

Immobility of Factors. The behaviour of different produc- 
tive factors is to be examined, in this respect. It may be 
pointed out that the shifting or the mobility of the productive 
factors is only an assumption which may be correct in the very, 
very long run. In the short period, or in the foreseeable period, 
the factors of production are comparatively immobile. And 
as between agriculture and industry, they are comparatively 
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immobile Capital being specific, could not be transferred to 
other uses, without considerable loss to entrepreneurs, it could 
be, however, transferred, when it has completely worn out and 
needs replacement Labour, too (when it has beco ne specialis*- 
ed) could not be transferred to industrial uses, without con* 
siderable dislocation, and labour, being a human element, could 
not be forced to move into other jobs it does not like It is 
only in the case of new labourers that mobility could be influenc- 
ed Family ties are important enough to be taken into account 
The difference in the earnings in different professions, does not 
reflect itself in the shift of labour, without a considerable 
difference in the two levels From industry to agriculture, the 
shift is easier for the simple reason that the industrial labour 
ers are more enterprising and less tied to their homes and 
hearths Agricultural earnings have been lower, for the 
impact of the technique has been more pronounced in the other 
sphere 

Regional Differences Jn the growth of technique, the 
adoption has been different in different regions with the result 
that 'igricultural incomes have been increasing at different 
rates Land vanes both in productivity and location, the 
differences in regard to fertility of land and its accessibility 
are recognised One piece of land may be more suitable for 
the production of a certain crop than for another, lands may 
be specific in this respect Thus are stressed regional diffe» 
rences in the earning of agriculturists due to variations of land, 
productivity and situation Similarly, capital, which may be 
considered to be perfectly mobile as between the different 
uses in the long run, is also inextricably attached and invested, 
in a certain piece of land, and this may aUo cause regional 
differences The rise in real incomes may depress certain other 
incomes, at least of those whose products are less in demand 
Also, an improvement of technique may harm those regions, 
which still employ inferior type of equipment A reduction in 
transport costs damages the interests of those who are nearer 
the markets Mechanisation could only take place, generally^ 
in large farms Again, improvements in agriculture m other 
countries may harm those who arc producing the inferior stuff* 
But this leads to the question of cost-price variations, arising 
out of differential regional costs 

Cost-Price Variations The regional differences reflect them- 
selves in the cost price relations in the different countries 
Some regions may produce at a lower cost because of the 
adoption of the latest technique, or because of the mcchani^* 
tion of farms, or because of the increase in the quality of the 
produce they grow These changes in the costs bring about 
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repercussions in other fields, too. The decrease of costs in a 
■country or a region increases its competitive power with thfe 
result that the real incomes tend to rise : its terms of exchange 
may also improve and be in its favour; consequently other 
countries and the other regions may stand to lose proportion- 
ately. A reduction in the costs of the produce which the 
country buys, could in the long run, harm only its own landlords, 
though it may benefit every one else. Thus the relative cost- 
price structure in the two countries is what we have to consider. 
The number of people, engaged on agriculture) is a sign of the 
comparative progress of the farming sector. But viewed only 
from the relative cost-price structure, it may be of interest to 
note that its incidence is different on the different sectors of 
the economy and the cost-price relationships have to be viewed 
from the angle of the agriculturists; comparative prosperity of 
the agriculturists is dependent on making the prices more 
remunerative and bringing the costs lower, so that the profits 
margin may be as wide as possible. 

Countering the Cycle. Attention is invited, in this brief 
section, to the efforts which may be made for countering the 
cyclical and other disturbances in the agricultural sector. The 
seasonal variations, and the short-term fluctuations are rather 
difficult to prevent, for these are unexpected. The only thin^ 
that could be done is to adopt some ameliorative measures. In 
regard to the expected annual fluctuations, some precautionary 
measures could be adopted. The crops and the cyclical fluctua- 
tions may be prevented by the right remedies taken at the 
right moment. State policies are more effective than the ef- 
forts of the peasants, for these are only of an isolated nature and 
■calculated to promote individual interests. Out of all types of 
fluctuations, the crop and the cyclical ones are the most injuri- 
ous, and very costly in their incidence. 

The ‘'Cost" of Fluctuations. A brief account is needed of 
the “cost” of the fluctuations in terms of the economic loss and 
the hardship inflicted. In this connection, it may be stated, 
that they burden the peasant in the first instance because his 
resources get depleted. But this is not all, for the effects on the 
community are more deplorable still; it is put under heavy 
strain", the marginal firms may close down for want of raw 
materials, and unemployment both in the industrial and the 
agricultural sectors, would mount- Apart from this, the malady 
‘may also prove to be disastrous for the community, the various 
fluctuations, experienced in the agricultural sector, can make 
it unprofitable: that is why agriculture is usually starved of in- 
vestment and capital, without which it can progress painfully 
slowly. And the costs are also in terms of upsetting the plans 
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for the improvement of the agricultural structure instead a 
deterioration sets in. and it means a retrogression in this sec 
tor, and then in other sectors of the economy 

Immediate Steps Some immediate steps may be advised in 
this respect As soon as it is noticed that the system is getting 
worse because of these fluctuations the state authorities should 
take upon themselves to adjust agricultural production to busi- 
ness, in order that price and income disturbances may be eh* 
minated, as far as possible The surplus farm production may 
be exported, especially in times of stress, in order to sustain 
the price level If the cycle is being * imported wo cheap agri- 
cultural imports It maybe kept out with the imposition of stern 
trade and exchange control measures The role that direct 
adjustment in production plays should not be underrated Atten- 
tion should be directed to correcting the basic maladjustments, 
which bring disaster in their tram The uneconomic exploita- 
tion of soil resources should be stopped for future conserve 
tion Arrangements should be made to enable the pea8an^ 
stockists to carry as large a part of the produce as possible by 
by the extension of storage facilities And lastly, low pro- 
duction, (mease overproduction has precipitated the crisis) 
may be compensated by the means of subsidies to farmers 
who fall m line with suggested solutions, and with state poli- 
cies 

Long Term Remedies But this may not be enough, for the 
long term remedies would be to eliminate the very causes of the 
trade cycle, and are more effective than the short period ones, 
They include enlargement of the size of the small family unit, 
which IS most susceptible to fluctuations By enlarging the size- 
of the family units, the character of the agricultural under- 
taking is made less susceptible to agricultural fluctuations 
Better farming practices should also be introduced so th^t the 
costs of cultivation progressively decline, thus enlarging the 
profits margin And farm tenures may improve, for a large part 
of the produce and the return on the same, is taken away m 
the form of landlord charges, which must be cut down And 
then the marketing charges should also be made to conform to 
the produce and its value, that is, they be made proportionate, 
for it is the stability of these marketing charges, that is res 
ponsible for the chaos prevalent in the agricultural sphere 
And finally, there should be special improvement programmes 
for the depressed hreas 

Co operation and Planning Attention may be drawn to 
the last Item that special programmes be undertuken for the 
depressed areas The twofold remedy is planning and co opera* 
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tion, with assistance from co-operative societies, the middle- 
man’s margin is eliminated, and the small and uneconomical 
character of the agriculture also countered. Planning (to be 
discussed in the last chapter ‘State and Agriculture’) is being 
increasingly adopted as the one remedy for all economic ail- 
ments, in agriculture as well as in industry. Special attention is 
paid to the needs of the agriculturist and the stage of his deve- 
lopment; these considerations aid in eliminating wrong, mis- 
directed and redundant steps in planning. It may be said that 
the system of planning need not be the same for all the sections 
of the economy, for the fact may be that the agricultural sys- 
tem may be different in different regions and the planning pro- 
grammes adjusted accordingly. 

The Inference. From the above discussion of the remedies 
of cyclical distrubances, it may be inferred that the problem 
has only been explained in its many respects. Space does not 
permit us to detail the various steps that may be taken to 
remedy the agricultural cycle. One thing that may be said here 
is that no hard and fast line may be drawn as between the long 
range and immediate steps by the planner and policy-maker. 
The remedies, adopted to counter the cycle, must refer to the 
strict policies to be followed in the agricultural sector. It may 
also be suggested that the problem has to be attacked from the 
angle of the economy as a whole, for no economic problems 
could be solved piecemeal. It is to be emphasized that agricul- 
tural policies and planning must be fitted in the economic frame- 
work. 


Summary and Conclw^ionz- The chapter under review has 
presented some important problems; it surveyed business fluc- 
tuations in theoretical framework from in the point of view of 
the analyst, the agricultural crises are also a part of these dis- 
turbances. It was found that though the climatic explanation 
may be applicable to the agricultural sphere, the real explana- 
tion lies in the nature of the agricultural fluctuations. Next 
were studied the many types of fluctuations: these were the 
shortperiod, the seasonal, the annual-, the crop and the cyclical fluc-^ 
tuations. The seasonal variations were relevant from the point 
of view of demand and supply maladjustments and the crop 
and livestock production. The annual fluctuations could be in- 
terpreted in terms of the variations in yield; crop fluctuations 
could be viewed in the light of individual crops. The last could 
precipitate the long-range cycle in agriculture, with the result 
that the cyclical fluctuations originate from the same. In this 
connection, it was stated that the income aspect was the more 
important part of the analysis; trends of agricultural incomes; 
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impact of the population changes«behaviour of the real incomes* 
and effect of the improving technique, all these forces and fac- 
tors were taken into consideration Another section suggested 
long-term and immediite steps to improve agriculture and 
counter the cycle. In conclusion, it may be conceded that no 
single explanation could be given of agricultural fluctuations 
It has to be admitted that the agricultural cycles may be most 
ly due to two important factors, firstly comparative tnelaiticity 
of the conditions of demand and supply m this sector, and 
secondly, the influence of the unpredictable forces responsible 
for agricultural production Another point in this context is 
the perishability of agricultural produce, coupled with the high 
costs of its storage 

It may be pointed out that the cost structure in agricul- 
tural sphere is quite inelastic this makes for the intensity of 
the cycle But it is the real incomes, that count in agricultural 
prosperity and also the exchauge terms, which determine the 
nature of real incomes Thus the exchange terms of the agri- 
cultural production have to be improved The most important 
immediate steps are outlined in a separate paragraph The 
long'range remedies, too, are not to be discarded though they 
have to be of the nature of precautionary and rejuvenating 
measures only But above all, the extension of co-operation is 
advised 
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Introductory— The Need : lasslfications : Purpose and Use : Types of 
Seouritias ; orlgages and Personal Credits ; Sources and Effects : Farm Credit 
and the Rate of interest. Differential Financial Needs— Long Term Variations 
Cyclical Changes. Price-Cost Relations ; Impost of Tenures ; Individual' 
Variations •• Capital Accumulation in Agriculture. Lending Limits — Individual 
Loans * Banking Institutions ; State Agencies : Bases of Eirlsting Credt; Personal 
and Financial Limits : Securities and Guarantees : Ability to Repay : The Risk 
Factor. The Social Aspects — Short'term Loans : Institutional Credit ; State 
Sources : Long*terms Loans : Bankers and Brokers. Government Loans. Legal 
Aspects ; The Social Import Long' Term Loans— Limits of Different Agencies . 
Problems of Appraisal : Adjustments and Adaptations , Repayment and Amorti- 
sation . The Problem of Long-term Lending. Short-Term and Intermediate 
Lending — General Observattons. Kinds and Types. Procedure and Purpose . 
Intermediate Loans ; Emergency Lending ; Temporary Loans. The Loan Prob- > 
lem— Servicing of Loans . Collections and Carry-Overs . Administration of 
Loans. Low Income Farmers. Rehabilitation of Farmers . Lending to Tenants. 
Loan Plans ; The Inference. Marketing Finance— The Reguiremenis : Earnings 
and Finances ; Practices and Loans. Costs and Links ; Storage and Warehouse 
Finance. The Co.operative Finance — Credit Unions . Loan Associations : Mort- 
gage and Short-Term • Financing the Co-operatives. Insurance Needs of the 
Farmers— Aims and ObjeoUves ; Organisation and Operations ; The Forms of 
Insurance ; Insurance Finance. Summary end Conclusions. 

It is important to know what the various forms of finance 
and what the problems arising therefrom are, and how they 
influence the peasant and his calculation and long-term loans. 
All these find a place in this chapter as also the social and 
the legal aspects of loans. The problem is tackled from the 
point of view of the insurance needs of the peasant; farm insu- 
rance is now very much developed and is being introduced in 
agrarian economies. Loans for marketing of agricultural produce 
are also examined as also the rehabilitation loans. Also is 
surveyed the problem of co-operative credit- The problem is 
not important from the point of view of the peasant alone, 
but from the social and the administrative points of view, for 
the simple reason that the loans have a far-reaching effect on 
the social and economic body-politic. 

Introductory. This section deals with the problem from 
the angle of farmers’ needs and requirements. In the first 
instance, it discusses the needs of the peasant and then classifies 
the loans that the peasant negotiates, from several points of 
view. What are the different types of securities that he has 
to offer ? The mortgage and the personal credits are viewed, 

44 
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and then the sources and the effects of the same on the peasant 
as wel) as hts resources and means to pay. What the rate of 
interests would be in this light, is the next subject. This prob* 
lem is concerned with the -ways and means by which the 
peasants obtain the necessary funds for financing their agricul- 
tural needs, or for other purposes connected with their farming. 
This is an important subject of study, for it is a well-known 
fact that the loan needs of the agriculturists, are rather in- 
elastic. The loans may be negotiated for productive purposes 
which tend to increase productivity of agriculture for unpro- 
ductive purposes, or for wasteful purposes of litigation. 

The Need. From all points of view, it appears that farm 
credit is essential to the well-being of agriculture. Without 
adequate equipment fand finance to buy the same with) peasants 
may only be wasting the land on which they work and also the 
resource they wish to exploit. A good credit system facilitates 
adjustment between those who have enough and to spare, and 
those who arc starving for the lack of means. Not this alone, 
but a good financing system also provides the much-needed 
security and stability to the farming system. With the decline 
of landlord system and the rise of the peasant-ownership, the 
needs for financing of agriculture have become more pronounced 
than ever before. Landlords were men of means and could as 
well dispense with loans and borrowings, but the peasants have 
not the same long purse, with the result that they mostly lack 
the means with which to extend their agricultural system and 
tillage, to improve it and bring it to the up-to-date level. And 
then with the rise of the landless labour and the tenants, the 
plight of agriculturists is sad, hence the need for more money 
is felt. In the past, the financial considerations were not the 
only ones which weighed with the landlords; there were also 
the considerations of raising their status in the eyes of other 
people. The need for financing agriculture arises from the 
extinction of these landlords, and the emergence of the family 
farms instead. The family farmers do not have the same 
resources as the landlords, or as their farms may require. It 
is family finance on which most of the peasants have to depend, 
unless they borrow from other external sources. It is also a 
fact that the system of family farming and family financing 
often results in the maldistribution of the capital resources of 
the country, some farms being overcapitalised and the others 
being seriously undercapitalised. The capital resources of the 
individual peasants being limited by savings and ^inheritance, 
the limits of their finances sopn ■ ’ borrovr- 

ings are absolutely ^ ^ 

and reserves would soon e 
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Classification. The classification of the loans and the 
borrowings is determined by the needs of the peasant. The 
financing of agriculture, therefore, is the problem of financing 
the small-scale family business> offering peculiar risks and also 
limited financial risks. Loans advanced to agriculturists are 
productive, non-productive and unproductive. Productive loans 
are used for the purposes of investment into productive purpose, 
while the non-productive ones do not have such a purpose about 
them. The unproductive loans, have a wasteful purpose, they 
are for litigation or for being spent on the evils of drinking, etcT 
Loans may also be classified from another point of view; 
specific and non-specific, the former being those which are for a 
specific purpose, e.g. fencing, or sinking a well, while the non- 
specific ones do not have any special purpose in view, the 
money borrowed may be spent for any odd purpose; whatever- 
Then there is another classification • the loans for rehabilita- 
tion of farms, or loans for the improvement of agricultural 
procedures and operations, or loans for the purpose of house- 
building, or loans for any other such purpose. There are also 
loans for the purpose of marketing the agricultural produce; 
and these marketing loans are also significant from the social and 
the economic angle. Loans could be classified on the basis of 
the security offered '. the secured and the unsecured loans; the 
land mortgage loans and the produce mortgage loans. Next classi- 
fication is from the source standpoint; co-operative loans, state 
loans and moneylenders' loans. But the most important classi- 
fication is from the point of view of the time factor; short-term 
loans, and the intermediate term loans, and the losig-term loans. 
The short terms carry a low rate of interest, while the longer 
terms, a higher rate of interest ; their incidence and burden on 
the farmer is high. 

Purpose and Uses. The purpose and the use of loans nego- 
tiated by the farmer is of significance, in determining the rate of 
the interest at which the loan is negotiated. If the purpose is 
unproductive, the interest rate is high, but if productive it is 
low. The purpose may be non-productive, for example, a loan 
negotiated for the purpose of a marriage or a social ceremony, 
which the farmer must have to perform, and that which is a 
social obligation for him, as, for instance, a funeral arrangement. 
The purpose and the use are generally the same, but at times, the 
the purpose may differ from the use ; for instance, the declared 
purpose may be productive, while the real use may be non-produc- 
tive. This presents a complicated problem as when the loan is 
advanced to the illiterate peasant, who is hard • pressed for the 
same. It is responsible for the collapse of the solvent peasant. 
The purpose and the use must be the same, as a divergence ia 
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and then the sources and the effects of the same on the peasant 
as well as his resources and means to pay What the rate of 
interests would be in this light, is the next subject This prob- 
lem IS concerned with the ways and means by which the 
peasants obtain the necessary funds for financing their agricul- 
tural needs, or for other purposes connected with their farming 
This 15 an important subject of study, for it is a well known 
fact that the loan needs of the agriculturists, are rather in 
elastic The loans may be negotiated for productive purposes 
which tend to increase productivity of agriculture for unpro- 
ductive purposes, or for wasteful purposes of litigation 

The Need From all points of view, it appears that farm 
credit 18 essential to the well being of agriculture Without 
adequate equipment fand finance to buy the same with) peasants 
may only be wasting the land on which they work and also the 
resource they wish to exploit A good credit system facilitates 
adjustment between those who have enough and to spare, and 
those who are starving for the lack of means Not this alone, 
but a good financing system also provides the much-needed 
security and stability to the farming system With the decline 
of landlord system and the rise of the peasant-ownership, the 
needs for financing of agriculture have become more pronounc^ 
than ever before Landlords were men of means and could as 
well dispense with loans and borrowings, but the peasants have 
not the sdme long purse. With the result that they mostly lack 
the means with which to extend their agricultural system and 
tillage, to improve it and bring it to the up fo-date level And 
then with the rise of the landless labour and the tenants, the 
plight of agriculturists is sad, hence the need for more money 
is felt In the past, the financial considerations were not the 
only ones which weighed with the landlords, there were also 
the considerations of raising their status in the eyes of other 
people The need for financing agriculture arises from the 
extinction of these landlords, and the emergence of the family 
farms instead The family farmers do not have the same 
resources as the landlords, or as their farms may require It 
is family finance on which roost of the peasants have to depend, 
unless they borrow from other external sources It is also a 
fact that the system of family farming and family financing 
often results m the maldistribution of the capital resources of 
the country, some farms being overcapitalised and the others 
being seriously under-capjtalised The capital resources of the 
individual peasants being limited by savings and inheritance, 
the limits of their finances are soon peached, therefore borrow- 
ings are absolutely essential to them, as individual resources 
and reserves would soon exhaust 
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Classification- The classification of the loans and the 
borrowings is determined by the needs of the peasant. The 
financing of agriculture, therefore, is the problem of financing 
the small-scale family business, offering peculiar risks and also 
limited financial risks. Loans advanced to agriculturists are 
productive, non-productive and unproductive. Productive loans 
are used for the purposes of investment into productive purpose, 
while the non-productive ones do not have such a purpose about 
them* The unproductive loans, have a wasteful purpose, they 
are for litigation or for being spent on the evils of drinking, etc^ 
Loans may also be classified from another point of view; 
specific and non~specific, the former being those which are for a 
specific purpose, e.g. fencing, or sinking a well, while the non- 
specific ones do not have any special purpose in view, the 
money borrowed may be spent for any odd purpose; whatever. 
Then there is another classification '* the loans for rehabilita- 
tion of farms, or loans for the improvement of agricultural 
procedures and operations, or loans for the purpose of house- 
building, or loans for any other such purpose* There are also 
loans for the purpose of marketing the agricultural produce; 
and these marketing loans are also significant from the social and 
the economic angle. Loans could be classified on the basis of 
the security offered '* the secured and the unsecured loans; the 
land mortgage loans and the produce mortgage loans. Next classi- 
fication is from the source standpoint; co-operative loans, state 
loans and money-lenders' loans. But the most important classi- 
fication is from the point of view of the time factor; short-term 
loans, and the intermediate term loans, and the long-term loans. 
The short terms carry a low rate of interest, while the longer 
terms, a higher rate of interest : their incidence and burden on 
the farmer is high. 

Purpose and Uses. The purpose and the use of loans nego- 
tiated by the farmer is of significance, in determining the rate of 
the interest at which the loan is negotiated. If the purpose is 
unproductive, the interest rate is high, but if productive it is 
low. The purpose may be non-productive, for example, a loan 
negotiated for the purpose of a marriage or a social ceremony, 
which the farmer must have to perform, and that which is a 
social obligation for him, as, for instance, a funeral arrangement. 
The purpose and the use ate generally the same, but at times, the 
the purpose may differ from the use ; for instance, the declared 
purpose may be productive, while the real use may be non-produc- 
tive. This presents a complicated probletn as when the loan is 
advanced to the illiterate peasant, who is hard pressed for the 
same. It is responsible for the collapse of the solvent peasant- 
The purpose and the use must be the same, as a divergence in 
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them may lead to bad debta, vhich ate ultimately tespoosible for 
diTe«e agricultural evil* attendant upon these loans if they are 
misused In order to guard against the abuse of credit in the 
agricultural sector, the creditor must make sure that the purpose 
and the use ate the same, or the abuse of the credit may come 
about This is why the banks and the other specialised institu- 
tions lend in instalments, for they keep a watch on the way iq 
which the money is spent by the borrower This ensures iden- 
tity of uses and purposes for which the loan is negotiated In 
fact, some practical difficulties do arise out of this effort, because 
in the agricultural sector, the uses to which liquid money could 
be put are so many and so varied, that it is impossible to distio 
guish as between themselves That is why such a watch is not 
possible on the usage to which the loan is put by the peasant 
Another method of ensuring the identity of use and purpose is by 
making loans in the form of the equipment of some other specific 
form, so as to ensure that the farmer makes use of commodities or 
the equipment lent to him for the purpose for which it is requir- 
ed Suffice It to observe that it is required that there be identity 
as between the usage and purposes 

Types of SecurtUet In this connection, it may be well to 
enumerate the types of the securities which the peasant may have 
to offer in exchange for the loan he wants to negotiate The 
security is generally land that he cultivates Also there is personal 
credit, f e , the security of the farmer himself A loan is advanced 
by the lender only to those peasants whom he knows well, and 
whom he could trust to repay it This is, tberefere, a loan which 
IS usually advanced on high rates of interest in the light of analy- 
sis in an earlier chapter “Distributive Aspects” Long term credit 
11 used for the pprpose of effecting improvements in the land it 
IS also productive credit, which is used 07 the peasant Persona] 
credits ate negotiated for purposes, non productive and unproduc- 
tive, usually, though this may not be regarded as the general rule 
Personal loans are also negotiated for a purpose other than the 
declared one Another type of security is property offered by a 
peasant The loan against a collateral security carries a low rate 
of interest, though the rate of interest may (?) be higher than the 
one which IS advanced against the security of land Sometimes, 
security offered may be in the form of gold and bullion, in which 
case the rate of interest may be low, for this security is highly 
liquid, negotiable end trustworthy too In times of falling land 
prices, the security is usually offered in the form of bullion and 
gold ornaments With a rise in the personal incomes, the personal 
security may be welcomed by the lenders 

Mortgage and Personal Credits Mortgage credits ate used for 
he purchase of land and buildings and alio for making permanent 
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improvements in land and in the region where land values are 
high. Personal credits are used for other purposes, mainly for 
short terms; generally for the one specific purpose of satisfying 
personal needs and requirements, for the family. This form of 
credit is common. But allied to this is the fact that the collateral 
farms are also in use where the valuation of the farm property 
justifies these. Mortgage credit is usually supplied by specialised 
agencies and not by individual creditors. This distinction is to 
be borne in mind, for it would serve some useful purpose when 
dealing with more detailed and complicated analysis, but suffice 
it to point out that this form is essential to the successful pursuit 
of farming; but it requires some specialised and expert staff to 
Assess the value of land, both in the present valuation and also 
prospectively speaking, an individual lender may not be so quali- 
fied or experienced as that. Personal credit is what they encour- 
age. 

‘!otirces ami Effects- In this connection, attention may be 
diverted to the sources of farm credit. The farmer has many 
sources to fall back on ; first and foremost is the individual who 
is usually the moneylender and the most important person in the 
village credit organisation. His resources are limited and he 
does not lend indiscriminately. And this source of credit provides 
long-term, intermediate and long-term credit. More common in 
the older communities, it is likely to be of a local character, and 
is confined to local communities, only. The next important source 
is the “merchant”, who may lend on the secut'ty of the produce 
or the crops. The merchant is interested in buying farm produce, 
or in selling farm products. This source is, therefore, inclusive 
of such persons as the country merchants, the manufacturers and 
the processors, the livestock dealers and breeders, commission 
agents and the grain dealers and the produce dealers. Most loans 
advanced ate for the short-run and the intermediate terms. The 
purpose of the loans is also specific; usually, they ate advanced 
for the purpose of buying farm machinery, or for building a barn. 
In the new colonised communities, this source is of great impor- 
tance. Next source is connected with banking institutions, the 
local banks ; they are confined to the secured types of loans, for 
they could not give such loans as may be unsecured. The loans 
may be usually for short and intermediate terms. Insurance com- 
panies advance loans in the forms of real estate mortgages, and so 
also the savings banks, which in England have invested a large 
part of their savings in the real estate and the farm enterprises. 
But apart from their operation in that particular region, these 
banks have a limited and narrow range of operation. Next source 
of finance is specialised agencies like finance companies, land banks, 
and state agencies. Finance companies give money, or equipment 
on hire-purchase basis while land banks give loans on the basi» 
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of land secufities, they make the land mortgage loans State 
agencies are daily becoming more important for the simple reason 
that they are manipulating mote in the field of the rural finance 
actively In India, the taccavt loans are given by the state to the 
peasants, for the purpose of overcoming an emetgancy In the 
next place are the co-operative agencies, the co operative credit 
societies are dealt with in a separate section This description of 
the various loans agencies has to be borne in mind in order to 
understand things 

Farm Credit and Rate of Interest Interest is payment for 
the use of credit, the bottomed money And the rates of the 
interest reflect the demand for capital and its supply, while a rate 
may be heightened by the fact of loans Therefore, the nature 
and the purpose ot farm credit also determines, to a great extent 
the rate of interest, which the peasant is to pay A credit system, 
which lowers the rate of interest also increases the value of the 
farm credit, is influenced by the rate of interest at a lower 
interest rate the utilisation of loans is mote liberal, while at a 
higher interest rate, the utilisation would be restricted Whether 
It IS the restriction of farm credit, otits facile issue, that is better 
from this new point is yet undecided It could only be said that 
facile credit may be misused by the illiterate peasant, who may 
waste away money borrowed on such easy and facile terms, 
hence the issue of the facile credit may harm those com- 
munities where the number of illiterate and unprogtessivepeasants 
predominate over others Alternatively, tate of interest could 
also be said to be determined, not so much by the forces of 
demand and supply as by those which arc of institutional nature 

Differential Financial Nteds Financial needs determine to 
a great extent the range of the ctedit in the community There 
may be differing needs of the farmers, according to long term 
variations ih the agricultural sphere, of cyclical changes in the 
farming sphere, and price-cost relations according to the indivi- 
duals, or the range of the accumulation in the hands of the 
different peasants or different institutions All these differing 
needs accord to above-mentioned fluctuations and cyclical dis 
turbances in the modes of farming This analysis, mainly 
desctipitive in its content, is also analytical in certain respects 
The needs vary according to the individuals and their farms and 
also their own cipacity to borrow Also, it may be stated that the 
generalisations made in this section, would not be much appli- 
cable, as variations in individual needs are pronounced 

Ldng-Term Variations Long-term changes may be in respect 
of prices These changes influence the rate of the interest and 
also the extension of credit Prices, expected to rise, would mean 
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that the peasant likes to invest more in the “present so as to 
benefit to the fullest by the prospective rise of prices, by 
offering both a highet quantity of the produce as also a better 
quality of the same. Thus “with the prospects of prices falling, 
the present investments may also decline and the peasant may 
not be enthused by the trend and may not like to risk increasing 
his liabilities at present, for in the future he may not be able to 
repay the same, and therefore, to mount his current obligations. 
In case, he expects price and production trends to be on the 
incline, he need not be afraid of the repayment -which he -would 
have to make, for then the price-cost margin may be high, and 
the repayment easier, too. In this context the borrowing needs of 
the peasantry vary with the long-term changes expected in the 
sphere of the peasant’s activities, and within the range of his pro' 
duction. But the peasant may not be so calculating as that, and 
it may be lender who may be more calculating from this point of 
view, and take into consideration, the price trends, so that he 
does not lend money, and run the risk of making the loan a bad 
debt. 


Cyclical Changes- Attention may also be focussed on cyclical 
changes, which may as well characterise agricultural production. 
In this connection may be distinguished the productive and the 
unproductive trends in farming, for the unproductive need of the 
peasant may as well remain inelastic for the peasant and thus the 
subsistence and the family farmer may be unable to meet his both 
ends, and therefore he may require more money for unproductive 
purposes. The total requirement and the total amount that he 
would require, would depend upon the ratio which the unpro- 
ductive debts bear to the productive ones. If the productive 
debts bear a large ratio to the total debts (to be negotiated! the 
peasan' would require more money in the times of boom ; while 
if the requirements in respect of unproductive debts are heavy, 
the needs of the farmer in depression may be as inelastic as be- 
fore, and the needs in the times of the boom, not so high, and he 
•would not be much in need of the loans and borrowings. Thus 
we come to a conflicting conclusion in this matter, in regard to 
the proportions of debts. In India, this has been true, for in 
times, of recent post-war boom, the credit needs of the peasants 
declined, for the simple reason that the Indian farmer is always 
in need of unproductive debts and his demand for productive 
debts very elastic. Another aspect of the question to be noticed 
is that most critical phase is when the price trends and the 
cyclical changes occur, for the time when these changes occur is 
the most opportune one to the peasants to discharge their obliga- 
tions. Then the volume of the non-agriCultural products influenc- 
ing economic conditions in the country has also to be taken into 
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Account, foe ncm-agricoltuwl production affects the volume of 
employment vrbich affects the money incomes^of the \Porkets) it is 
thus indirectly that cyclical changes in the non agricultural sector 
affect incomes of the peasants Farmers may not be able to adiust 
to the declining incomes in the industrial sector, or they may 
fail to respond to business fluctuations and their demand for 
credit may be consequential on the behaviour of prices The 
decline in the demand from the industrial sector in a depression, 
may depress agricultural price, with the result that the demand' 
for the productive credit shows a decline, but the demand for the 
unproductive credit registers no variations It may also be pointed 
out that the agnculttutal cycle in respect of individual commodi- 
ties, also influences the ctedit neeas of the peasant, and the 
analysis is of a similar nature 

Prue-Cost Cfianges Prices of various goods and products do 
not move together, and with their differing movements, the price- 
cost range is also affected accordingly The relationship as 
between ptices and costs has to be assessed for it is these relation- 
ships that determine the profit In the periods of rising puces 
the profit margin increases, while in the petiodof declining ptices 
the profit margin is considerably reduced From the standpoint of 
farm ctedit. It may be wise to avoid undertaking heavy obliga- 
tion in times of tempocacy high prices on the farm, as is m timet 
of declining prices The ptice<ost relations may undergo cyclical 
changes , the changing technique may also deptess the costs and 
thus increase the profit margin, with the result that the demand 
for productive credits may intensify, for the purpose of installing 
equipment in pursuance of a policy of modernisation of farm 
productions In the initial stages, the higher costs of the installa- 
tion of the equipment (and this equipment is also rather costly) 
require the costs of farming to be raised necessitating the nego- 
tiation of higher loans This the peasant does very willingly for 
his expectation is that be could repay the debts soon, as the pro- 
fits margin is wide In the matter of unproductive debts, the 
demand for which is of an inelastic nature, these considerations 
do not weigh much, for the reason is, that theprofit maigm being 
reduced, demand rises for money to be unproductively spent, and 
the peasant wants more and mote money for the same purpose. 
Thus the price-cost relation is of some significance for the needs 
of the peasant for both types of debts, the productive and the un- 
productive ones But the demand maynot be rolely determined by 
the range of the price-cost difference and the profit margin, as 
other personal considerations,also weigh with the peasant and these 
considerations ate more important to the peasant than any other 
considetations Also price-cost differentials may not be the 
aame. 
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The Tenure Differences. The credit needs of the landlord 
are not the same as those of the peasant occupier, the tenant, or 
the landless lebourer. There are the croppers who do not supply 
anything bayond the labour they put in; then there are the ten- 
ants, who work on some contract basis or furnish part of the ope- 
rating capital; the part owners, who are owners of a part of the 
land they till; and the peasant owners, who occupy, till and own 
the land, which they cultivate. It may also be pointed out that 
the landlord does not need any capital for even if he is a partici- 
pating and active landlord, he has sufficient resources for invest- 
ment in the farm. The advances made to the landlord would be 
on a different basis, for there are the personal and the collateral 
securities, which he could offer and also has lending agencies 
open to him. The financial requirements of the operator would 
obviously vary with the group in which he falls. Of course there 
are the border line cases, which could not be classified thus; that 
depends on the nature of the contract, which is made between the 
tenant and the landowner, for the landlord may be agreeable to 
supply most of the equipment, and in that case, he would not need 
much money for the purpose of production on the farm. It may be 
pointed out that financial requirements vary according to the- 
security that the operator has to offer : in the case of the landlord 
the security is sufficiently large to justify large needs, while at 
the other extreme, the lack of the security may be responsible for 
the restriction of credit. Thus the landless labourer could not 
pitch his needs far high, while the tenant, may also not be able to 
do the same. It has to be understood that the position is not so 
easy to analyse, in accurete details, for the point is that the varia- 
tions asising out of land tenures, could only be of vague interest 
to the needs for capital and credit requirements of different class- 
es of tenants. In a fluid state (as for instance, during the aboli- 
tion of zamindari in this country), the credit needs of the erst- 
while tenants would expand for the simple and understandable 
reason that the peasant has to start on a venture into which he 
has been only working at the directions of the landlord. Thus the 
stage at which a certain tenure is operative determines the need 
for credit. 

Individual Variations. The mo t important determinant of 
credit needs is individual variations on the part of borrowers. 
With certain peasan-ts and borrowers the need for credit may be of 
an elastic nature. Individual resources determine the credit-worthi- 
ness of the peasant, for as Mr. Darling contended credit rises with 
a rise in the creditworthiness of the peasant. Thus it may be 
that the spurt of prosperity may end in making the peasant mote 
indebted than before. This is not a desirable state of affairs. If 
financial and the other resources of the peasant ate low, his needs 
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for ctedit would be very high and he would go in foi a much 
higher loan than otherwise, be would think m terms of the money 
that he needs Attention may also be drawn to the fact that the 
tatio of the productive to the unproductive debt also determines 
his credit needs If the peasant is addicted to unproductive borrow 
mgs, and his expenditure is of the unproductive and wasteful 
nature, he would not be able to adjust his borrowing needs to the 
fluctuating fortunes of his farm, but on the other hand, produc- 
tive borrowing forms a large part of the farmer’s total borrowings, 
the demand for the same would be elastic and also adjustable to 
his income Another thing to be considered is the farmer’s out* 
look, if his outlook is not progressive, he is tied to unproductive 
debts and is usually in debt for he is stuck up in the vicious cir- 
cle of accumulating debts, but if the outlook is progressive the 
peasant would not undergo such liabilities as might involve him 
in unproductive debts, but such liabilities as would be repayable 
and bring about a return in the form of increased production An 
ambitious peasant would like to improve the standards of living 
of his own self and the family, and to this end he might be mclio- 
ed to exploit the facile credit and thus have an inelastic need for 
credit open to him This is another variant 

Capital Aeeumulatton Capital accumulation is attended with 
certain hazatds m rural areas If and when the village has big 
landlords, the process of capital accumulation results in loan 
being locally available The readiness of the professional lender, 
for whom money had no other use except to be lent, means that 
the capital needs of the peasant also extend unproductive ends, 
and are thus of an inelastic nature In this regatd, the process 
seems to have been reversed recently because of the strict agra- 
rian legislation that is on the anvil for some time This legisla- 
tion has tended to remove inequalities of wealth by heavily taxing 
landlords and other persons who had accumulated capital on an ex- 
tensive and large scale Consequently, the needs of the peasants 
have also become quite elastic and the element of the unproduc- 
tive debts has been on the decline This is not an unhealthy 
sign, for the fact is that with the restriction of farm credit, or 
only from the non personal and the institutional sources, the un- 
productive element has tended to be eliminated Another point 
relates to the accumulation of capital on the part of the co opera- 
tive credit societies, and this source too, is responsible for weed- 
ing out unproductive needs on the part of the peasant The ac- 
cumulation of capital on the part of the individual peasants de- 
pends on the profit margin, with a higher profit margin lowered, 
the accumulation is slowed, but this depends on individual tastes 
and inclinations of peasants 

Lending ttinh! It may be pertinent to enquire into the lend- 
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ing limits in respect of various borrowers. These are limits to 
which the individuals and the institutions may lend to peasants. 
This is a yague^ statement and one which could be applied to all, 
who specialise in the business of lending. They would lend only 
when they think that -is safe and within limits. The principle 
is formulated in the light of experience, gained in lending by 
"various institutions. In the first instance, the lending limits are 
determined by investing prospects in respect of certain institutions 
and their circumstances. The peasant is the residual borrower, 
except in the case of the money-lender and the local institutions, 
like the co-operative credit societies, who do not lend to anybody 
else but to him. 

Individual Lenders. For individuals, the lending limits are 
determined by resources that the individual has and the financial 
lequirements of his business. The business of the moneylender 
is that of lending; hence the amount of money available for lend- 
ing purposes is the total sum he may have. In his case, the limi- 
tation is imposed by his resources, earmarked for this purpose. It 
was because of this fact that the moneylender in the Indian villa- 
ges, could lend without the same limits as were imposed on the 
co-operative society, with which he competed successfully. Two 
considerations may be borne in mind when talking of the limits 
to which the individual lenders could lend. In the case of the 
secured loans the limits are determined by the amount and the 
nature of the security, but it is usually the unsecured loans that 
the individual lenders extend, hence the restriction imposed by 
the nature of the security is not applicable in this case. 

Banking Institutions. In the case of banking institutions 
lending limits are imposed by certain other considerations. In 
the first instance, their credit is limited by the amount of resour- 
ces, which in turn are determined by the amount of their depo- 
sits which usually depend on the surplus funds of the community. 
Another limitation is imposed by its lending policy which is gov- 
erned to a great extent by the central banking institutions and the 
general economic climate in the country. The funds available for 
the purpose of lending ate determined by the size of cash reserves 
deemed necessary for banking purposes. Another limit is set by 
the amount of investment made in a certain place or an indus- 
try; this is mere or less constant for banking institutions, still, 
the extent to which it has invested money in the above manner 
tvould detract from the amount available for the purposes of lend- 
ing to peasants, for as pointed out, the peasant is the residual- 
borrower, and the institutions give preference to other borrowers 
rathfer than to them.. ' In this context, it may be pointed out that 
tho residual funds, available for the purpose of lending ^ to pe^ 
santry are determined by the amounts' invested in securities and 
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bonds And in the fitst instance, the limit is to be detetmined 
hy the availabilities of funds that it conid have at its disposal, 
and in this connection, it may be suggested that the total amount 
may as well be determined by the amounts that it could borrow 
from other institutions, too In regard to the amounts to be lent 
locally, the two divisions would be the mortgages and the shott- 
terms This means that the mortgages could only be made out of 
funds which are not subject to current withdrawals The amount 
It could lend to the local peasantry, for the mortgages, especially, 
IS determined by the nature of the depoits that the banks re- 
ceive, if they have a high proportion of the funds which are in 
the nature of fixed deposits, they could lend a larger amount in 
the form of mottgages, and if the amounts received in the form 
of deposits ate of current nature, the amounts available for the 
mortgage investments ate lower If the amounts received by the 
bank ate of the predominantly time deposits, the amount avail- 
able for the short lending ate proportionately increased 

Credit Corporattant Credit cotpomions depend on deposit* 
for the funds from the public They would only lend within 
jafe limits, and their loans ate of the nature of the secured loans 
They have a lending limit, which they would not cross ordinari- 
ly They lend on the security of crops and, generally, for the 
paipose of marketing Most of their loans may be of the nature 
of the current loans, and not mortgage ones as their advances are 
out of the borrowing they make from the public But if they 
advance for long term, this is in the forms of credit accounts, or 
in the form of instalments, so that they could keep an eye on how 
the money is being spent The cost of their loans depends on the 
type of security offered, and also on the rate on which the cotpo* 
rations themselves borrow money from the public In fact, credit 
corporations ate not an important source of credit m villages 

Land Banlis The land banks are another source of rural 
credit These banks give credit on the basis of land as security 
Tbeir limits may be fixed by law, and the banks cannot cross the 
limit But these banks may lend within limits imposed by the 
availability of lands as security which the farmer is willing to 
offer Lending limits are determined, indirectly by the nature 
of the land, for the loan may be advanced on its evaluation carri- 
ed out, by experts It is a lending institution for long-term credit 
and for the purpose of making long term improvements in land. 
Hence the readiness of the hank, notwithstanding, the amount 
to be lent, would be dependent on the type of the peasantry and 
the outlook they have towards the problems of land development. 
The inference is that in the case of pure tenants, who have no in- 
terest in the permanent developments on land, the amounts which 
they borrow for the purpose ate small, on the other hand, the 
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:amounts \7hich the peasants require for the same purpose, are 
iigher, for they would like to make greater investments in their 
banks. But banks have usually no deposit liability for they lend 
to the members and out of the funds and contributions; they are 
usually co-operative institutions. And to the extent they lend 
■out of the members’ contributions to the members, they have the 
limit imposed upon them by these funds. 

State Agencies. In this case, the amount to be lent is not 
limited, for the fact is that the state could lend any amount in 
consistence with its budgetary outlook. If the budget permits, 
it can make larger loans to agriculturists. It is in few countries 
that the farm credit has been nationalised, and even in these 
countries, the budgetary limits could not be crossed : these limits 
are imposed by the allocations of money between the different 
heads of expenditure ; priorities and policies. State lends for 
specific purposes. Lending may be direct as well as indirect *, 
directs when in the form of advances made to peasants, for the 
purpose of making improvements or rehabilitating themselves 
and their farming, or tiding over emergencies ; indirect when for 
the purpose of farm relief, and of remissions of the land taxes and 
the water rates, for the time being, or temporarily, or the suspen- 
sion of the same, for a certain period. It all depends on the 
gravity of the crisis that is sought to be tided over and the gene- 
ral policy of the State, with reference to the system of agricul- 
ture. 


Bases of the Existing Credit- Analytically, the existing credit_ 
structure is based on the fact that the peasant is a residual borro” 
wer, except in the case of local lenders, who have no othe^ 
avenues for their surplus money, and could conveniently inves* 
in the local peasantry, whom they have known for long period* 
and whose repaying capacity they could adjudge. In this case* 
the loans may be unsecured and personal, but in all other cases, 
they are mostly secured^ collateral or mortgage ones. All these 
lending institutions use their own invested capital in order to 
attract funds from others, with which to increase their earning 
assets, the state and the semi-state institutions excepted. All 
financial institutions maintain their own stability intact, and 
would not like to lend beyond limits, imposed upon them by their 
own experience. The stability of the institutions requires that 
the invested capital be able to bear the shocks of bad debts and 
the other emergencies. Their earnings are influenced by two 
things ; firstly their ability to maintain the high ratio as between 
the funds, the liabilities and the assets ; and secondly the profit- 
ableness of the investment and the security of the loans made ; 
the higher the ratios of the loans to the invested capital, the 
more profitable the lending. 
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Personal and Ftnanetal Limits The lender is interested to 
miking a loan» which is repayable to him without any difficulty, 
and in having a good rate of return on the investment If possible, 
the loan should have some degree of liquidity about It so that 
in times of stress the loan could be easily collected Similarly, 
the borrower prefers such borrowings as could be negotiated m 
any emergency, and at a reasonable costs Of course, the facilities, 
10 regard to repaymen*-, should be the most favourable to him 
These conditions are ideal, but hardly found in actual practice. 
Still, they provide the basis of loans and borrowings Reduced 
of bare elements, they ace twofold, the personal and the financial 
Imtts zaA the aMityto repay It may be pointed out that the 
personal reputation of a borrower is an important factor to be 
taken into consideration by a lender* when making a loan What 
IS his reputation for repaying debts, he incuts I And what is 
his method of repayment ? Such reputation is derived from his 
past records in this respect His present performance is a basis 
fot future lending The financial habits of the borrower ate taken 
into account Of course, the past record may be with reference 
to the financial status of the borrower, which is chang 
ing with the changing fortunes of the farming business The 
financial basis is mote important than the personal one From 
the point of view of the lender, the financial assessment must take 
into account the net wotth of the accounts position, that is, the 
difference between the assets and the debits which the bottower is 
under The position should be positively on the side of the assets, 
that IS the net worth should be positive and not negative 
similarly, the current assets and liabilities have to be taken into 
sccount, and the present net worth The financial condition is 
assessed by the general nature of the indebtedness of the borrow- 
er, the character of the real estate, including land which the 
borrower has It may be repeated that the financial basis is the 
most trustworthy 

Secuntiei and Guarantees Specific securities influence th^ 
extending of loans to the peasants As pointed out earlier the 
collateral securities are taken into account they represent 
tangible property or the pledge of some bonds or the receipts oi 
the grain or the crop m the warehouse All these securities 
provide the financial basis of Joans Specific securities are taken 
into account when making loans, especially the short terms In 
long term loans the collaterals take the form of real estate mort- 
gage The reasons for Accepting collaterals are quite self evident , 
peasant gets the loan on easy term while providing the lender 
with a tangible security, convertible into cash, as and when the 
loan becomes a bad debt Scented loans have the disadvantage 
of being expensive they require more formalities on the part of 
both the patties, for the collateral has to be pledged to the lender. 
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this is a complicated procedure. But there is the advantage of 
having a securitj^ which may be self-liquidating. But it must be 
remembered that all farming operations could not be financed on 
the basis of collaterals alone ; firstly because farmers, especially 
the poorer sorts and the tenants, may be lacking in such a securi- 
ty ; secondly bec.ause it may be difficult to offer a collateral in the 
form of the crops when the harvesting and the marketing seasons 
are over ; thirdly because, the farmer may have already pledged 
his property for a long, term lo^n \ fourthly because, the security 
offered to the lender may not be "acceptable to him, and lastly 
because there may be legal difficulties in the pledging of the 
security offered. Tightening the loans is the consequence, with 
the inevitable rise in the rates of interest. There is the method 
of guarantees, by others : endorsement may be made by the 
co-pcasants on the loans of the peasant ; there endorsements 
make the -endorser liable for the debts of the borrower* This 
sort of endorsement may be required by a banking institu- 
tion, a financial house, or even an individual lender. The 
endorser is person of known sound finance and is usually a 
landlord* 

Ability to Re-pay. If the lender has the least suspicion 
that the peasant-borrower is unable to repay the loans advanced 
to him, he would not go in for the transaction. He would 
rather not lend, than sec his debt becoming bad. It is, there- 
fore, another limit and the most important one, both for the 
borrower and the lender, as awisc borrower should not borrow 
if his ability to repay is poor. In this connection, it may be 
pointed out that it is difficult to calculate the ability to repay 
or to accurately assess it* With intelligent borrowers and 
lenders, this fact is always present and limits borrowing. Only 
in e.vceptional cases, when the collateral is sound and the other 
circumstances of making good the ability to repay may be 
ignored and the other factors supersede this* But this case 
is exceptional and mostly the ability^ to repay is a potent 
circumstances for limiting loans* Ability to repay may also be 
determined by net income, after the operating and the living 
expenses are met* It influences such other factors, as the 
productivity of the peasant and the farm, the location and the 
marketability of the produce, t. c., the net income from the 
farm, the nature of crops and the farm property* In this connec- 
tion, a calculating lender may also consider the stage in 
which farming is situated, for that also effects the ability^ to 
repay. If the price trend is to the downward the best intention 
of the borrower may not enable him to make the payment. And 
finally, if the cost of living is out of proportion with the 
current incomes of the family, the ability to pay could not 
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remain at a high level, even when the peasant had started off 
•well The ability to repay is also determined by the financial 
and psychological habits of the peasant The final difficulty 
in getting the loan repaid, may be minimised if the prospective 
lender looks at the ability to repay in respect of the future 
trends of the above factors Ability to repay is calculated in 
respect of current loans, and long-term loans In regard to the 
short terms it is the current incomes, which may be taken into 
account, while in the long terms, it is the financial soundness, 
coupled with the above factors that may be considered Also, 
the profit margin, both at the present moment and prospec* 
tively, influences the ability to repay the loans Still another 
factor is the sale value of the land, important in long run 
mortgage loans, and not the current one To sum up, the ability 
to repay is based on several considerations 

The Rish Factor Farming is a hazardous job, attendant 
with seveial tiska Hence this aspect of the problem also in 
vites the attention of the peasant and the lender The risk factor 
IS potent in determining the rate of interest, for as pointed out, 
ID an earlier chapter the rate of interest vanes d " ^ with the 
element of risk if the loan is being invested lo 
an undertaking is an eiperimeot of a hazard 
of stek, attendant upon the loan, is 
quence, that a borrower gets money only-'* 
while a lender may think many times 
factor determines the range of in 
dertaking it is a matter of common ob.v,^ 
cultural undertakings ate usually starved 
could make them sound The limits to 
the agricultural sector are 
most important factors, which the 1 
the ability to repay the loan (and 
repayment of the loan) and the risk f 
Social Aspects This section ex 
both the short term and the r 
have the r social aspects A study 
for without that this study 
are the sources of short-term loans ? A 
tions of the same, as far as the social 
the long-term capital move into the 
what implications ? And With wt 
wise use of credit ? And what 
peasant, and more important 
approach in this section is mainly 
Short Term Loan Among the -i. 
ing, the individual lenders are easily 
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with the institutions, following next. There are loan agencies 
and credit corporations. Broadly speaking, loan capital tends 
to accumulate in the community, when local resources are well 
developed, when income is surplus, when saving results from 
the thriftiness of the people, when rising prices persist, or 
when there are institutions encouraging savings and also 
opportunities for saving capital. All these factors may act 
-simultaneously, or in isolation. To the extent they act in 
concert, the accumulated capital is available for the purposes 
of investment and lending. In this connection may also be 
considered the demand for short-term loans and the conditions 
therefor. In the first instance, the demand arose out of 
the needs of the new colonies or the undeveloped areas ; the 
Punjab Ganal Colonies did afford such an instance. Also short- 
term credits may be required in those areas, where the income 
of the peasant is depleted or meagre. In the case of spendthrift 
people too, the keen demand for short-terms may raise interest 
rates. Demand usually intensifies in periods of falling prices, 
for then the profit margin shrinks : it may not be even positive ; 
In war-devastated economies, the demand for the rehabilita- 
tion loans may rise, and take the complexion of the short-term 
loans. Also in those countries where wealth is hidden or 
hoarded with ornaments, the demand for the short-term capital 
is intense, as the peasants, though having wealth in the form 
of ornaments, hidden from the public gaze, may not like to 
convert the same into cash but instead depend on the 
creditors for their cash requirements. In these places where 
capital earns a higher rate of return elsewhere than in agri- 
cultural loans, the demand for the loans is high and so is the 
rate of interest. Similarly, where the risks of lending are great 
and the process cumbersome, the rate of interest is high. 

Institutional Credit. Institutional credit refers to credit 
supplied from institutional sources. In this respect, there are 
the co-operative credit institutions, and the banks. The provi; 
sion of credit institutions is beneficial to the peasant, for they 
would not lend for unproductive and wasteful purposes. Bank- 
ing institutions, where they have spread to rural areas, lend 
on the basis of the securities offered. Also credit and loan 
companies, do not lend for unproductive purposes. The social 
aspects of institutional credit are noteworthy. Banking institu- 
tions may be of branch, chain, or independent types. The first 
type tend to curtail loans, for the sanction of the head or the 
central office has to be received, before the loans could be 
made, and the headquarters being unaware of local conditions, 
may not sanction loan I'berally with the consequent shrinkage 
of credit. The chain banking system may be a little better, in 
that the units have greater surpluses than branches, for they 

45 
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have autonomy* in regard to loans and investment they make^ 
the central office has only sujjervisory functions Independent 
banks could be more effective m extending credit not having 
to get any sanction from any headquarters Well organised co- 
operatives, too, may extend credit facilities to rural areas 
their social aspects are noteworthy, for they make loan with 
the sanction of their members, and the liability of the members 
being unlimited, they have a sense of responsibility, and extend 
credit only to the deserving Confidence is also inspired among 
them when they are able to deal with their own problems with- 
out anybody to restrict their activities , hence the advantages 
of such a system are manifold and they may be summed up by 
pointing to its ability to provide the best form of shortterm 
credit on a mutual basis Then there are the ipectahsed and the 
loan agencies, hut only for productive credit These agencies 
are either specialised (which extend capital for a specific pur- 
pose) or there are sales corporations (selling things to peasants- 
on easy terms and thus benefiting him in respect of good equip- 
ment and imnlemcnts) or just such agencies, as extend credit 
on some good security or guarantee on behalf of the peasant 
But the role of these agencies is much restricted, for obvious 
reasons The most important type of the institutional credit 
ss that advanced by the co-operatives, who may have unproduc- 
tive loans as well 

State Sources In this category may be classed all those 
sources of loans, which are official or semi official This means 
that state agencies and the state banking are included m this 
category In the former, the loans may be advanced on the 
recommendations or advice of local officials, and also in the 
event of disasters, which may befall the peasants They 
provide such credit, as other agencies could not and would not 
In times of distress, when the peasant has no security to offer, or 
not even a guarantor to stand by, it is the state that comes to 
bis rescue by advancing to him such amounts of money as he 
may require and as may also rehabilitate him and put him on 
an even keel Thus the state is an important source of credit, 
in that credit is provided as and when required by the peasant 
It may also be mentioned that the central banking organisation 
could extend its branches and activities into the remotest and 
the most far-flung corners, with the result that the extension of 
the credit is much facilitated to these areas In this respect 
the central banking institutions could take a pioneer and a bold 
step, in providing credit to the peasantry on what may 
have so far been regarded a weak form of security Provision of 
credit IS also possible by such devices as agricultural paper, or 
the issue of credit on the basis of standing crops Thus state 
agencies are the most potent factor in chalking out new lines 
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of credit, and also provide credit in a manner, so far undreamt 
of, and at a time, when other agencies fail. In respect of tb& 
social aspects, it may be stated, that the agencies inspire con- 
fidence by the extension of the much-needed credit to the pea- 
santry, even to the backward areas. Thus their sources are 
indispensable to backward countries. The problem of rural 
credit in these economies could only be solved by the extension 
of the credit. 


LojsgHerm Loans. In respect of long-term loans, the agen- 
cies are many and various : the bankers and the brokers and 
the insurance companies, the banks and the state agen- 
cies. Most of the short-term finances are provided from 
within the rural cominunitics, but the long-term finance, main- 
ly by the outside agencies. The social aspects of long-term loan 
are not a little different from that of short-term loans, for the 
losns which arc provided by co-operative and other agencies for 
the provision of short-term loans arc mostly located within 
the village. The long-term loans have often to be provided by 
agencies mainly outside the village : the farm mortgages meet 
the demand of such people as want to make improvements in 
the farms the loans also meet the requirement of those lenders 
who are able to invest funds on a long-term basis, and have 
the willingness to do so. Long-term long loans are also not 
easily liquid for they could not, readily, be converted into 
cash. These loans run for years, and arc meant to improve 
the complexion of the farming and agriculture. In this case, 
a small part of the loan is also advanced by institutions, such 
as insurance companies, which have large funds awaiting in- 
vestment ; and the land banks. Most of the long-term loans are 
secured and covered, or arc against mortgages, as it is difficult to 
make long-term loans on the security of individuals who may 
not remain in the same circumstances, nor be able to survive the 
period of repayment. Financing by the insurance companies, is 
of a limited nature, for they have to work through local agen- 
cies; and there may be restrictions on their investments. Hence 
their area of operation is restricted to the more stable regions, 
where agricultural incomes have been more or less on even keel. 
This is advantageous in that the insurance companies’ finance 
is instrumental in bringing the problem of long-term finance clo- 
ser to his view. But the defect is that this type of the financial 
assistance is selective and restricted. Land banks, if run on the 
mutual and co-operative basis, may be immensely useful, for (hey 
widen the social horizons of the peasant and inspire him witli a 
certain amount of confidence. Hence the co-operative system of 
long-term finance is a potent factor in making things better and 
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the future for the peasant brilliant, but if only it succeeds The 
amount of frustration it causes, if bad debts accumulate, would 
also be equally damaging to co operatives Most land banks may 
be state banks and in this regard may partake of the good and 
^vil attendant upon that type 

Bankert and Broken They also provide long term finance, 
though more or less restricted m scope Many individuals, m 
terested in banking in rural communities, may lend money on 
long terms Such individuals have connections in rural com- 
munities as middlemen and dealers, and rise to the status of 
bankers by dint of hard work These people have also complete 
and intimate knowledge of these communities they work in, 
still they require some securities for advancing long-term finance* 
Some individual bankers may borrow money on their own 
and invest the same in the form of the long term loans among 
peasants They would usually have land as security, in the 
event of the peasant being unable to pay the amount, they may 
grab this land to add it to their estates To this lendingagency 
the peasant would revert only m the last instance, be has to 

f iay high rates of interest and also pledge larger amounts of 
and or collaterals The growth of institutional credit has 
tended to minimise the importance of this source Still, it is of 
importance in the backward and the embryonic economies, be 
cause of the lack of development a good outlook on the part 
of the peasant and the lack of the growth of the other agencies 
for rural credit there Sometimes the individual lenders, ban 
kers and brokers combine together with a view to lending on a 
larger scale And if the country bankers are to survive, they 
must adjust to the times Long term loans are becoming more 
popular with individual bankers and brokers in the countryside 
It IS possible that malpractices on their part may spell the fate 
of the peasant proprietors, and reduce them to the status of 
tenants, for the security they accept is land, which through the 
inability of the peasants to honour their liabilities, very likely 
passes into the hands of the bankers and the brokers Thus the 
financing of long term loans by the individual bankers and bro 
kers often means an increase of tenancy But, this source of 
finance is probably an indispensable one The social aspects are 
long range ones of the increase of tenancy, and the consequen- 
tial straining of the relations in village communities 

Government Loons The loans that are advanced by the state, 
in this particular category, may be rehabilitation loans, or spcci 
fic loans for development purpose These may be dispersed 
through the agencies of the local government, which could visua 
hie things in better and closer perspective Advanced on nomr 
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nal interest charges, they are cheap. States are now making 
more long-term loans, bcing'bctter equipped both by experience 
add training to make these loans or deal in them. It is more 
easily possible for the state to recover loans in very long instal- 
ments and at very easy terms, too. The loans advanced by the 
state may be in the form of machines and tractors which the 
peasant may need, and which the peasant may be unable to buy, 
left to himself. The scope of these long-range loans is widening, 
with advantage to the peasant- But, the state agencies must be 
able to distinguish as between the purposes for which a loan 
is secured by the peasant ; an unproductive purpose makes it 
impossible for him to repay, except in very low instalments. 
The point that deserves to be emphasised is that the provision 
of state loans (provided the machinery for the dispersal of the 
same is not infected by the red-tape) may considerably help the 
peasant as also improve agriculture. Usually, the state loans 
arc hard to get as the procedure (for the red-tape to operate) 
is not only cumbersome, but also is in actual practice, rather 
protracted. And this is a vital point in the reorganisation 
of credit facilities, for the state loans have neither any social 
evils nor result in straining social relations in village com- 
munities. 

Legal Aspects. No social survey could be complete without 
a reference to the legal aspects of the problems they determine 
social relations as between debtors and creditors. Borrowing 
and lending creates an obligation in the form of contracts 
between the lender and the borrower. Definite legal procedure 
is followed and the transactions go through all the formalities 
sanctioned by law. And money lending would not be practised, 
if the ability to recover the debt is weak and not enforceable 
legally. Tlie nature of the formalities may vary from country 
to country and also from individual to individual, as individual 
status has to be tal;en into consideration, when making loans. 
Some rules may be made in this connection ’• this is the crux of 
the problem from the legal point of view. Legal documents 
must contain evidence of debt, in the form of a promissory note 
or just a book entry. Another form is the judgment notes, 
which is a legal procedure for the enforcement of the contract. 
The use of judgment note simplifies the procedure in connec- 
tion with the repayment of debt, possibly, other type of notes 
to be executed ', the mortgage notes, the notes in connection 
with unsecured loans, and the conditional notes, and the 
collateral notes. In addition to these, there may also be the 
endorsements and the guarantees, for which the endorser and 
the guarantor make themselves liable for the amounts of the 
loans, if not repaid by the borrower. Mortgages may be real 
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estate ones, the chattel types (relating to the hscslocL and the 
property) and the collaterals There may also be the condi* 
tional sales contracts, sshich make it easier to get possession of 
the property , the persons who sign these contracts ha\e poorer 
credits Legal practices may involve the right to redeem, i<rhich 
means that within a specified time, the debtor could setback 
the pledged land and the title transferred to himself Another 
device 1$ the woiref, which is secured from other parties who 
may have a lien on the property of the debtor Other docu- 
ments may facilitate the collection of the produce to thectedi 
tor in lieu of the debt due to be paid There may also be 
documents that facilitate the purchase with borrowed funds , 
the letters of credit and the bill of sale drafts arc most com- 
monly used The letter of credit authorises the borrower to 
draw on the lender drafts to a specified amount for the pur- 
chase of certain machinery The bill of sale draft is a cotuhtned 
draft and bill of sale which gives the title of the purchased ma- 
terial to the lender , thus It offers security The legal phases 
of credit may be summarised as being only regulatory of the 
credit procedure, but it is essential for the procedure to be 
correct and to be legally perfect 

The Soctal Import It may be stated, m summing up this 
section, that the social implications of the short term and the 
long term loans are of paramount and superlative importance 
both from the point of view of the debtor and the creditori but 
especially from the point of view of the society. It maybe 
observed that the state sources of the long and the short-term 
credits though the most important, are the least disturbing 
factor from the social viewpoints And lastly, the social 
aspect IS closely tied to the legal aspects, which have been 
viewed above 

Longterm Loans Attention may now be devoted to the 
long-term loans in details What distinguishes the long term 
loans from the short terms ? And what is the role they play in 
the problems of rural areas? What are the different agencies 
which play a vital role in the loans, granted on a long term 
basis ? All these questions receive our attention in this section, 
which makes a detailed description and analysis of long-term 
loans A probe into the problem of repayment and amortisation 
of loans, IS raaefe for that is a cfilffcuft probfem for the fiorrotver 
and the lender The more important problems of appraisal and 
adaptation to the ability of the peasant to repay arc also consi- 
dered m the section from the point of view of the peasant and 
his community 

The Limits Suffice it to point out here that the limits of 
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various agencies (for the long-term loans) are determined, 
firstly by the amount of the funds they have to invest in the 
long-terms, andi' secondly by the lending policy of the agency in 
question. One guiding consideration is the margin of safety, 
in the value of the collateral *, especially in the matter of 
interest payments some margin is allowed for the repayment 
of the principal amount to be paid by him. Land values are 
capitalised so that the loan limits may not be crossed. Probab- 
ly, the loan limits would not exceed about 75% of the capitalis- 
ed value of land, or other such securities, thus keeping a fair 
margin on loans so that in the event of a decline of land prices, 
the safety margin is not crossed. From the point of sound 
credit, the lower the limit, the better it would be and the great- 
er the soundness of the whole proposition. Still another limit 
is acreage; this is defective as no generalisations could be made 
on this basis. Other limits could be from the productivity 
point of view, e- g. that of land ; but the most reliable limit is 
imposed by the price of land> or the collateral, making an 
allowance for its deterioration over the period of the loan and 
till repayment. Long-term loans could be used only for the pur- 
poses of the development of land and the improvements are 
made over a long period so that the peasant may be able to pay 
only in the long range. The hire-purchase form of transactions 
involve long-term long loans, for the price of the equipment 
may be paid only in the long run and not in the short period. 
Thus the utility of long-term loans is confined to the improve- 
ment made in the farming system, e. g., raising the tenant to 
the status of the peasant occupier, or buying expensive types of 
the farm machinery, or any other allied purpose. Thus the 
general scope of long-term loans is for improving farms. 

Problem of Appraisal- Estimating the value of a certain 
piece of property, which may be offered as security for a loan, 
is an important problem, for without a proper and correct 
appraisal a creditor may not be able to make loans which it may 
be rendered more difficult for the borrower to deal with. A 
loan may suffer from a high rate of interest, if a proper 
appraisal has not been made. Two general bases of the appraisal 
of loans exist : the comparative sale value and the income analysis. 
In regard to the first, some points were discussed in the 
■chapter on land usage ; still it may be said, in passing, that the 
Appraisal of sale value requires a good knowledge of prices at 
which farm properties are now selling and also at which lands 
are being' disposed off. Hence, it would be correct to have a 
comparative knowledge of the sale values of different pieces of 
land and the different types of properties in rural areas. Seve- 
ral things may be taken into consideration in deciding upon the 
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sale values, the topograply, the soil, the productivity, the build- 
ings, the extent and the area Situation, location and marketing 
have also to be noted in this connection Sale values are moreor 
less fluctuating from one period to another, and depend on the 
income from land Analysis of the income shows that the 

above factors are reduced to definite income, and account is 
taken ofthe acreage of cash and the subsistence crops, their ave- 
rage yield over the lending period, the trend of prices over the 
same period, and «bove all the profit margin out of which the 
peasant has to make payments on an instalment basis In the 
first instance, the gross income of the peasant is estimated 
secomf/y his expenses, tAird/y the potential income of the pea- 
sant, fourthly the modifications thereof, and /»/<AZy, the adjust- 
ments both m respect of the value of land and, Sixthly the in- 
come from the buildings orthe saving therefrom, and lastly the 
net income in the light of these 

Adjuslmnts and Adaptations Great importance is attached 
to the security that is to be offered , and also the depreciation 
that It undergoes As against this, loans would be heavy 
in their incidence, as timeelapses The adjustment to be made 
is with respect to the ability of th« borrower to repay loans, 
this means that the repayment plan has nn important bearing on 
the nature and the length of long term loans Repayment plans 
should be adapted to the ability of the borrower to repay the 
loan Some moneylenders may want to have sound long-term 
investments for their surplus moneys In this respect, they 
would like to reduce heavy debts, so that the debtor does not 
feel the burden too much Regarding the implication of 
long-term loans, it 18 evident that the income from fixed capi- 
tal in agriculture is rather unstable, and agricultural organiza- 
tion could not be standardised with a view to ensuring stability 
of income Repayment does assume an important place m 
agricultural lending for the factor of the instability of income 
enters in The earning capacity of the peasant may vary with 
his age, his farming prospects and also his investments It 
may be, therefore, necessary for the borrower as well as the 
lender to see that the plan of repayment is adjusted to the abi- 
lity and the capacity of the borrower to repay A good repay- 
ment plan would take into consideration certain factors, like 
the systematic regular payments to the lender, and the flexibi- 
lity of the system so that the peasant is able to adjust the pay* 
ment plan to his current requirements and also in accord with 
the cyclical trend of agriculture It is not possible to lay down 
any hard aud ^ast rules regarding repayment plans, which vary 
with individual needs and capacities 

Repayment and Amortisation Tlie most common repayment 
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plans take account of the instalment basis. Mortgages mav be- 
amortised by means of annual payments which cover a period' 
of about twenty or thirty years. (Amortisation means extin- 
guishing the debt by means of a sinking fund). The plan is to- 
pay off the debt over a long period by means of low payments, 
which may be equal instalments of varying repayments accord- 
ing to the capacity and the income of the peasants. Amortisa- 
tion plans are able to accommodate debtor of varying needs and 
of different financial status. For instance, the plan may be to 
repay the loan off in about a decade or two according to the 
incidence of the loans and the means of the peasants. Such 
repayments may be in keeping with the net profits of the farm 
enterprise, in reasonable amounts and for the reasonable- 
periods. The term ‘“reasonable” is viewed form the ability of 
the peasant-debtor and also in keeping with his potential finan- 
cial investment, and the income therefrom. Paying the debt 
in gradual instalments is the essence of amortisation plans,- 
which arc the basis of repayment plans. The repayments may 
be made monthly or annually or on any other basis acceptable 
to the parties and also convenient to them. The total amount, 
including the principal lent and the interest thereupon, is cal- 
culated and the total divided by the number of instalments. The 
annual burdens would vary with the amount borrowed and the 
rate of interest. Other repayment plans include variable repay- 
ments ; the payments may not be fixed, but variable. According 
to another plan, a share of the crop or produce may be given in 
lieu of the repayment to be made, or its equivalent price. Some- 
times, it is agreed that the share of the net income has to be 
given in lieu of the repayment of loans ; this plan is to accom- 
modate the low income group, for it is difficult for them to stick 
to rigid instalments. Other types of flexible repayment plans are 
also in vague, for instance fftding scale payments to be worked- 
out in special cases for borrowers, according to their incomes. 

The Problem. The sum up this section, it may be pointed 
out that the problem is quite different for the simple reason, that 
there is in the first instance the complication arising from the- 
purposes of the loan. Generally, long-term loans are made for- 
the purposes of land improvements, for all the soils lack in one 
thing or another. But with a country becoming older, the prob- 
lem gets more pressing, for without land improvement, the pro-- 
ductively from the soil is apt to fall progressively. Also, heavy 
cropping during the times of national stress and emergency de- 
plete the soil, which must be replenished immediately. Thus the 
first problem in long-term lending is to equate the loans to the- 
purposes to which they are to be put. In the second instance, too' 
heavy a debt has a deleterious effect on land and the system oF 
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farming Too frequent purchising of land with borrowed fundi 
has to be discouraged if the prices of land have not to become 
speculative and the burden on peasants, not too heavy If lending 
IS considerable, it is possible that a large percentage of land under 
cultivation may be used for the heavy (and paying) crops so as to 
enable the peasant to pay off his debt, mote speedily And then 
too heavy an obligation on the peasant may also compel him to 
economise in respect of his livestock requirements and equipment 
needs Burdensome borrowing may also be responsible in lowering 
rural standards of living The second problem relates to the 
burden of longterm obligations, which should be such that re- 
payment of loan accords with the net income of the peasant so 
that he does not experience any difficulty The next problem 
arises out of excess income being channelled to the repayment of 
obligations and liabilities and the creation of reserves This is a 
problem in adjustment of debt to the general farming activities 
and has an element of prospectiveness about it The last problem 
IS that of the provision for a redaction in instalment payments 
when the income of the peasant fall below the correct standird 
of living, this 1$ a problem lo mutual adjustment between the 
pensant and his lender 

Short t«rm (tnJ Inlertnedtale Lending Usually the peasant has 
mote short-term and intermediate loans thanlongterm ones Short 
term have some impact on the village organisation as this lending 
IS mostly done within the village itself, some general observations, 
relevant to the problem are made and then are given some details 
about their kinds and types, the procedure and the purpose, and 
the nature of the various loans, like the intermediate, emergency 
and temporary loans All this would involve in a study of the 
problem from an intimate angle The range of the short term lend- 
ing IS fairly wide which affects a larger number of peasants, espe- 
-cially, the family farmers, who are in majority in the farming busi- 
ness 


General Observation^ The chief sources of these loans ate 
-the individual merchants and the banks, the credit corporations 
and the associations, the state and its otganS, and finally the co- 
operative credit agencies The rural stages of making loans may 
be dispensed with for instance they may omit the appraisal 
stage, and the personal basis of the indiridoal reputation may be 
taken into account The financial conditions of the borrower and the 
farm production may be assessed when lending Collaterals, possib- 
ly offered by" borrowers, may be taken as strengthening factors 
In certain cases, it may be necessary to have the loan endorsed by 
some people of repute or of sound financial means The security 
'requirements in regard to these loans may not be heavy as in the 
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case of the long-term loans. Unsecured loans are common in 
short-period lending, than the secured ones. The security require- 
ments in regard to these loans ate not so rigid as in the case of 
the long-term lo.ans. Unsecured loans may be advanced to the ope- 
rator of substantial means, with unquestioned reputation, in view 
of the past experience with lending in his particular case. Other 
considerations relate to the amount of the sum lent and the pro- 
pective income possibilities, as affecting repayment plans. The 
collateral required is usually the self-liquidating type. But insis- 
tence on the collateral may only be in the case of intermediate 
loan advanced on the basis of good and sound collaterals. This is 
the main distinction. 

Kindi and Types- Varied are the loans that are made to the 
peasants. At least three types may be distinguished; the crop loans 
the calllc loans and the general- pur pose loans. The fins type land its 
size) is based on the borrower’s needs to carry on the operation of 
cropping successfully, or for the purpose of selling the crops at a 
remunerative price. Such loans mature and have to be repaid when 
the crop is ready. But crop failures may make it difficult for the 
loans to be repaid in full or at the scheduled time, thus the loans 
may be secured partially by some type of a collateral. In some 
cases, the balance may be carried over to some other more favour- 
able harvest, when the peasant could easily pay. But the failure 
of one crop may not strain the lender, for he is used to such acci- 
■dents in farming. Then there are calih loan.y which may be ad- 
vanced for the purposes of purchasing cattle and their feed. 
These loans ate different from the above in that the cattle pur- 
chased are pledged against loans, and the repayment made after 
the breeding or the shearing. The advances made take account 
of price fluctuations and have a safety margin. Then there are 
the general purposes loans w'hich are of different types; loans for 
the purchase of feed, or for breeding or marketing or for process- 
ing. These loans are not specific, for the proceeds of the loan 
may be spent on things best suited to his requirements. Such 
loans require the liquidating collateral, which may be in the' 
form of standing or storaged crops, or cattle or any other tunning 
securities. 

Procedure-- and Purpo-.c-. Loans may be made for the purposes 
of financing a certain crop operation, or for buying cattle or 
feeding them, or for livestock farming or marketing the produce, 
or for the purposes of machine repairing, etc. The general-purpose 
loan may be for the purpose of incurring crop expenses, purchase 
livestock, or the livestock expenses of a miscellaneous nature. 
Sometimes, loans are renewed ; the only advantage of such a 
practice is to make the loan on better terms as when it is renew-, 
ed, or convert simple into compound interest. In all short-term 
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Ie2ns, the lendei must know the set up of the b itower, bn 
assets and liabilities Thus some sort of inspection and 
appraisal may be advisable for the loan to mature A local 
lender is apt to know all these things and is apprised of how the 
money is being spent Pfocedote in respect of the negotiation 
of the loan may vary from the simple one of direct contact with 
local individual banket to the complicated one required by local 
bank Banks and credit associations need detailed information 
about assets, liabilities and the purposes of loans, as also of full 
statement of the repayment programme There may be compli- 
cated procedure of reporting by the inspecting staff and the 
statement of income and liabilities and operations Thus the 
production records may be wanted But usually such complicated 
procedure is not followed by individual bankets, who adopt 
simple and ready methods, often crude 

Intermedia e Loans These loaos are made for the purposes 
of the purchase of woikstock and equipment, or dairy cattle, or 
breeding herds, or make such improvements as do not need heavy 
finances but only smaller sums The sources of credit ate,, 
similar to those fotsbott-tecm loans For the purchase of equipment 
a loan Ls made in kind, full title is petmiued on full lepaymeot 
Methods of easy instalments may be allowed, ot the high selling 
techniques, followed For daity cattle, too. the loans are made 
in order to enable the peasant to buy or replace the present and 
dilapidated stock . the repayment requirements may be varied 
to suit the individual peasants and their resources, finances and 
incomes It is possible that the expenses of dairy loans are big 
but yields low , in this case the repayment is long On the 
breeding herds, intermediate loans, may be made , they are 
repaid out of the sales of cattle , some system of budgeting the 
loan is essential in this case The loans which are made for the 
purposes of permanent improvements to cheaper types, such as 
making the farm suitable for the purposes of cultivation, are- 
tepaid out of real estate gains in terms of incomes and prices^ 
But It IS out of recurrent incomes that loan is to be paid out 
The finances of the peasant is his status, the loans have not to 
be treated as isolated, ot apart from the whole financial account 
of the liabilities and assets of the peasants Great cate is neces- 
sary 

Emergency Loans These loans are advanced with the sole 
object of letting the peasant ot the borrower tide over a diffi- 
culty The income from the farm is rather uncertain as also its 
production , hence the necessity for emergency loans which ate 
demanded by peasants to tide over a certain difficulty Disastera 
may befall the peasant and his crops may be damaged consider- 
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atly and his income, seriously affected. In such difficulties, he 
may stand in need of an emergency loan. Similarly, there may 
be difficulties arising out of tight financial arrangements ; hence 
in slightest adversity the peasant, the borrower and the lender 
may find themselves in grave trouble and the emergency loan 
may have to be advanced. The best is to estimate the income 
Conservatively and to allow for the expenses rather liberally, so 
that the eventuality for emergency loans does not rise. Still, 
room should be left for cyclical variations in agriculture, and 
the emergencies provided for so that the demand for such loans 
could be precalculated. If emergency loans are not advanced by 
the previous lender, the relations between the lender and the 
borrower may be strained. If private agencies are not coming 
forward to grant emergency loans, the state should rescue the 
peasant from desperation and demoralisation, in whicn case, 
repayment of all loans, long-term, short-term, and intermediate 
term, would be very adversely affected and the structure of agri- 
cultural finance shattered. 

Temporary Loam. In fact, all loans ate temporary. But the 
term “temporary” refers to such loans as are made for the short 
period but not for specific purpose. These loans are made for 
some unforeseen circumstance, which could not be described as 
an emergency, but only as temporary. These loans may be pro- 
ductive, or non-productive ; but the fact remains, that they are 
not renewed, even for the short period, they ate for the duration 
of, say a week or a month. A peasant experiences a tempo- 
rary tightness in the matter of finances and expects money to 
pour in from the sale of the crop already despatched to the mar- 
ket, but he wants the loan for the interim period. Hence, the 
need for a temporary loans. It is a makeshift financial arrange- 
ment, made for the “meanwhile”. In this case, this peasant is not 
required to give any security nor any endorsement, and very sel- 
dom a guarantee. It is from the local banker or the local lender 
that temporary loans are negotiated. No complicated procedure is 
adopted for these loans. The importance of temporary loans is 
not to be judged from the production point of view, but only 
from that of keeping up the morale of the peasant, this is an 
important part of the duties of a civilised state, for the peasants 
are exposed to all sorts of influences, if treated in a casual man- 
ner. It is the temporary loans that make the whole picture in 
matter of rural finance. 

The Loan Problem- This section discusses the loan problem 
from the angle of administration, servicing and collection and 
the carry-overs. The amount of money is not so important as the 
relation to which a certain loan may give rise to. It is in this 
context, that problems arise of the servicing of loans, of the col- 
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lections and the carryovers, and that of their administration 
Special attention is devoted in thi* section to be problems of low- 
income groups and the rehabilitation of peasants by giving them 
adequate money A -word is said also about the loans to be grant- 
ed to tenants, and the loan plans All these rptoblems ate impor- 
tant from the point of view of the creditor-debtor relations and 
also from that of the agricultural and the non-agttcultutal rela- 
tions in the village economy 

Servtcng of Loans It is the objective of lending agencies to 
service loans in such a manner so as to be sure of tbeit recovery- 
The servicing of loans is an important matter from the point of 
good and correct debtor-creditor relations The twofold objec- 
tive of all lenders is to service loans in such a manner as to en- 
sure that the loan is collected at the lowest possible eapense and 
also to result m as few losses as possible Losses and high costs 
of collection would in the long run be recovered from the peasant- 
borrower’s pockets, hence the one objective of the servicing of 
the loans is to keep the expenses and the costs as low as possible. 
In this sense, the long-run interest of the borrowers and the len- 
ders ace identical It is only when the servicing of loans is 
efficiently done that good creditor debtor relations are stabilised 

CdlUetton and Garryovtrt It is in collections and carryovers 
that the test of good servicing of the loans lies Collection mutt 
accord to the terms of the loans-contract Collections ate possible 
only when sound loans ate made, and paymentsace so arranged as 
to accord to the borrower’s income, and not higher Collection 
also provides fora definite programme of liquidation of loans 
The collection part of the loan is always the more difficult one 
and this should be so arranged as to accord to th* ability of the 
peasant-debtor to repay the loan In the case of a secuiit), the 
repayment of the loans is obviously speeded up Again, it mast 
be remembered that the anxiety of the lender to get the repay- 
ment made should not result in depleting ot weakening hts abi- 
lity for future payments, not adversely affect his productivity 
It is unwise to kill the goose that lays the golden eggs The un- 
paid part of the loans may persist either because of the poor 
crops or untemunerative prices ot due to a depression In the 
matter of the delinquency of loans, it must be found out if the 
same is due to temporary situation or to some permanent difficul- 
ties for specific remedies apply to special situation Incase the 
carryovers are in large quantities, the agencies of private credit 
dry up, and it is the state that must come fotw.rd to ease the 
situation In regard to general deliquency, it can n t be suggest- 
ed that the peasant be left to the wolves, but some measures be 
adopted to settle the problem of deft delinquency, And this u 
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'where the administration of the loans becomes a tough problem,, 
but one which, due to economic fluctuations is important, in rural 
finance. 


Administration of Loans. The administration of loans, speci-^ 
ally in the matter of debt delinquency in times of stress and 
strain are the problems. A policy to be adopted by the lending 
agency in the times of the depression, needs be sympathetic to 
the peasant-debtor, so as to enable his to pay out the loan. In this, 
case, the analysis of the borrower’s finances is a prerequisite to 
the other steps to be taken ; these may be insistence on the liqui- 
dation of the surplus operating capital and collection of the short- 
term obligations, so that they do not get converted into long- 
term liabilities on the part of the borrower, who could be advised 
to keep his living and operating expenses within reasonable limits 
and pay the interest and instalments out of his income, even if in 
kind instead of cash. This policy requires detailed attention on 
the part of the lender. To the borrower, the advice should be to 
curtail the expenses as much as possible, so as to increase the net 
incomes, and if possible, also borrow additional funds for the pay- 
ment of the recurring expenses of loans. And by mutual agree- 
ment, the principal amount may slso be reduced. 

Lok Income Farmers. Difficulties experienced by the low> 
income peasants are paramount ; the difficulties of servicing, re- 
payments and administration arise. State assistance is rendered in 
matters of grave concern. Larger number of peasants belong to 
the low-income groups and when the difficulties arise in the 
times of the depression, they are adversely affected. How to 
settle their debt services to their satisfaction, to the good of the 
economy and amicably, ate the issues. The alternatives before the 
low income groups ate to get the rate of interest or the principal 
amount lowered, and sometimes renew the debt for another term, 
so that the short-term debt is converted into the long-term or the 
intermediate-term debts. In this matter, another alternative could 
be that for the state to come to the help of the indebted low-in- 
come groups and assume their liabilities at a lower rate of interest 
and clear off the heavy-rated debts. Kind payments, at fixed 
prices (and this may result in price stabilisation, too) maybe made 
acceptable to creditors. In short, the bulk of the peasants being 
low-income group, the problem is rather important, for the 
lender, and the administrator. 

Lending to Tenants. The problem of loans of tenants, and 
the payment thereof, is difficult, for in their case, the security 
offered is not tangible, they could not have land as security, 
nor could they offer a collateral one- It is only on the basis of 
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guarantees that they get some money on credit* or on cndotse- 
ments It is usually from the landlords that they get loans 
In this case, the problem of repayment assumes a different 
complexion, in the times of depression Bnt the problem is not 
insoluble Some suggestions may be put forward, m this res 
pect, recoveries may be in the form of enhanced rents m lieu of 
interest charges in emergencies Another thing could be to 
lower the rate of interest, temporarily, or to postpone the pay- 
ment of due interest and the principal amount to another term 
so as to enable the tenant to pay the sura at his convenience 
The problem with the tenants is rather ticklish, and the ways 
of settlement depend primarily on the nature of the tenancy, 
and the agricultural relations between the two In case of 
share tenancy, for instance, the effort is to recover the amount 
jn the form of the enhanced share of the crop due to the land 
lord If the relations are cordial and dependable, it may be 
possible to wait till the crisis is over and the thing normalises 
The problem is, however, not reducible to some set formulas, 
but depends on circumstances, peculiar to the case and also 
variable with different land tenures 

Loan Plans This is a subject, which is concerned with the 
creditors and the debtors alike For the creditor must know, 
that the plans of the borrower ate in the matter of the repayment 
of debt as also the purpose for which the loans ate negotiated 
The debtor must know the implications of loans he has invUtred 
and the repayment plans he is required to implement, m the nor- 
mal and the abnotfflal times As between the creditors and the 
dehtots there must be completely clear and concise understand- 
ing about loan plans Emergencies and crises ate a characteristic 
of the agricultural system, hence the need for flexible loan plans 
which may be designed to increase recoveries and repayments in 
the times of boom when incomes are high, and reduce them when 
depression sets Another thing about the loan plans is the cor 
relation of the same to the income trends of the peasants This is 
difficult to achieve, for incomes decline, and the peasants want 
more credit, while incomes rise, peasants may want less credit, 
so that the two may not concide with each other The income of 
the peasant and the demand for the credit and hii ability to repay 
and finally, the loan plans would mean adjusting the amortisation 
of the debts, the repayment schemes, in times of depression 

The Inference In the summing up, it could be said with 
some amount of justification that the problem of the loans is 
manifold, it u the problem of servicing the loans (giving the loans 
when the need for them is intense) the collection and carryovers 
(id case the loans could not be repaid in full), the one of admini 
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stratioQ of the debts and the credits (for that involves the pro- 
blem of the adjustment of the loans to the changing fortunes of 
the farm and the special problems arising out of the cases of the 
tenants and the low-income groups, (for the problem in the matter 
of the repayments and the recoveries in their cases are not a little 
•diffficult), and finally those of loan plans so as not to disturb 
^agriculture. Loan problems should be so attacked as to bring 
stability to the economy and its agricultural aspects as desirable 
and possible of achievement in the agricultural sector. The loan 
problem, it may also be stated parenthetically, is highly personal 
and local in its character. 

Marketing Finance. The gravity of marketing problems to 
the agricultural sector of the general economy is inestimable. 
Markating finance, in this contest, refers to the financing of 
firms, selling farm products and dealing with agricultural produce 
^ in the primary stages. This problem is sometimes solved by the 
peasant himself. But there are some differences as between 
the marketing finance and the problems attacked above. The 
turnover of the peasant’s capital is less rapid than that of middle- 
man marketeers. The assets of the merchant are mote liquid than 
those of the peasant. And there is the corporate form of merchant 
organisations dealing with marketing functions. 

The Requirements. In this connection, the requirements may 
be assessed in the light of the following considerations : the re- 
quirements of cash for the purchase of produce, advances to the 
producers of farm products, cash for current expenses, and money 
requited to set up an organisation for the handling of marketing 
and the allied functions. It may be pointed out that the needs 
are quite inflexible. A local grain buyer wants capital, preferably 
cash, for all the above purposes and his requirements vary with 
the turnover or the size of his business and the organisation that 
he is to handle. Advances are needed by the grain merchant for 
the purchase of grain from the peasants, while the livestock 
dealers demand cash for the purchase of cattle, but not in such big 
amounts, though the requirements in this particular case are of a 
longer duration. Hence, the requirements in respect of different 
commodities differ. 

Sources and Finance. Finances arc drawn from invested 
funds as represented by stocks and shares. Long-term borrowing 
is another source, especially, for mortgage finance on plants or 
stocks in hand. There may, in addition be short-term finance, 
available from banks or current payments or advances from whole- 
salers or the current payments due to merchants. Financial ratios 
have been evolved to solve the problem of marketing finance. 

46 
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There is the turrent ratio, that of current assets tocurrent liabili- 
ties , the merchants may not mind an adverse ratio Dut the 
Tunnivs ratio or the one of quick assets to the quick liabilities has 
IS taken into account, this tatio should be favourable to the 
merchant, for if adverse, his insolvency is indicated Similarly, 
long term ratios should also be favourable, as adding to the sol 
vency and the strength of the dealers An{^^ooA ta’ue ralioi art 
anotktr device to the same effect, to adjudge the stabilit} of the 
merchant But more important are the earning raitot, which earn 
logs bear to the capital invested, or what may be described as 
the return Gross eatntnga ate not important but net earnings 
are, for the latter determine the financial stability of the undec- 
taking, and provide a basis for loans 

Practices an I Loam Attention ma^ be diverted to good 
financial practices, which may be recommended so that merchants 
care to put their business on a sound financial basis In this connect 
tion. It may be observed that it would be wild to lay down any 
hard and fast rules to be observed for good practices, as these de> 
pend on special circumstances Still, the bulk of the capital should 
oteneJ while debts should be kept as low as possible, 

10 that the merchant is not involved in unsound debts and obhga 
tioQs Another suggestion is cautious spending of money on 
elaborate plant, equipment and office, etc Still another pteee 
of advice 1$ that the speculative practices (not futures) may be 
avoided, fot they would invariably lead to the insolvency ot the 
merchants Operating eipenses should be held as low as poitible 
in the intetests of business and profit margins They finance the 

E urchase of commodities from the primacy producers, and may 
ave to borrow some moneys for the financing of transactions 
These loans should be paid off at the end of each storage season, 
and for this purpose, there may be pooling and the giving of 
partial advances of money to producers for that would ease the 
burden on the marketeers But in the case of commodities, stored 
by merchants, this method may be difficult to adopt Advances 
may be for the purposes of production, but this it not a major 
Item with the merchant, for there are manv other agencies m the 
field Again finance IS needed for the marketing organisation, 
this could be secured from banks on collaterals of the produce, 
stocked And money may also be requited for the purposes of spe- 
culation, but, as poimea out above, tbis is ibe one type 
meot that is to be avoided at 'll! costs It is possible to solve all 
these problems by setting up co-operative agencies 

Cost! and Links What are the costs of extending credit to 
merchants ? And what is the relation between merchants aoa 
credit agencies ? In reply to the first, it may be pointed out thit 
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the merchant credit is needed as that helps in selling goods, or in 
marketing them. The costs of obtaining credit are kept at the 
lowest in the interests of keeping the marketing charges at the 
minimum. This problem is that of the provision of credit facili- 
ties to merchants at the lowest possible rates, The costs are com- 
posed of t/jrcc constituents; interest on the funds invested and tied 
up; the costs in respect of book-keeping and accountancy; and the 
costs incurred for losses and bad debts. All these costs have to be 
reduced to the minimum. Another point that needs to be appreciat- 
ed is the way in which the attempt to reduce costs is to be made. 
In this, there are various methods; drastic steps include refusal on 
the part of the merchants to their clients (but this is too drastic 
a step to be advised), another one is to deal on a cash basis, this 
may also be difficult. Laying down limits for different indivi- 
duals is also another device for the same end. It may be pos- 
sible to encourage cash dealings by offering discount on such 
transactio'ns. The same end could be achieved by charging in- 
terest on credit deals. Salesmen could be held responsible for the 
collection of cash from the individual dealers, but then the 
dealings may be considerably decimated by salesmen with dis- 
advantage to their business, and this may consequently reduce the 
profit margin. On larger items, the merchants could ask for 
securities; as for example, crops may be taken for advances given, or 
the comlilional role- contracts may be used instead. The merchant 
could also reduce “costs” by following good and speedy collec- 
tion policies, by sending out regular notices to bis clients, or by 
personal contacts with them. In the extreme, the step of taking 
wider profit margins to accommodate any bad debts, may also be 
adopted, but this .would reduce the competitive strength of the 
merchant, who may, therefore, be hesitant in following this 
policy. A correct policy is derived from the circumstances of the 
community and the merchant himself. Regarding the “links” 
between the merchant and the credit agencies, it may be pointed 
opt that closest ties are binding the merchants and the bankers, 
for without such intimate connection, business may not prosper. 

Storage and Warehouse Finance- Attention may be directed, in 
this last paragraph of the section, to warehouse and storage 
finance, in order that the full perspective of the marketing finance 
may be obtained. The essential requirements, in this connection, 
are good storage and warehousing facilities for the protection 
of goods, which, in agriculture, arc of a perishable nature. This 
would also involve some expense for insurance of stored 
commodities against loss. The storaging facilities should also 
be of such a nature as to ensure a regular flow to the market, 
without in any way prejudicing prices or adversely affecting 
them. Warehousing receipts could serve as collaterals for 
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negotiating loans which the merchant may like to have for his 
merketing expenses The nature of the receipt is an important 
and significant determinant of the amount to be advanced to the 
merchant The profits from the storage of crops depend on 
price trends during the time of the storage , in this sense, 
storing should be done on very rational grounds and also on the 
basis of price trends Warehouse receipts play an important part 
in securing credit from banks and other such institutions The 
-receipt, which is the basis for the grant of loans, would he 
-suitatile and helpful if it correctly gives all information in 
regard to the amount and the quality and the grades of the com- 
modity stored It must also underline the relationship between 
the bailer and the bailee for it is on this basis that credit is 
extended And then the condition, for the grant of credit 
on the strength of the warehouse, may require that it is not under 
the m^oagement or the supervision of the interested patty, the 
merchant in this case Usually, credit is granted on the security 
of the warehouse, which is passed on to the management and 
the supervision of the lender or the financier 

The C<roperalive Ftnanee lo this section is dealt the zo> 
blem o£ the Co-operative financing In view of the large 
amounts needed, it is difficult to operate strictly on the co- 
operative basis Most co-operative associations ate of a local 
cnacactet and provide for tbeir loans and borrowings on a local 
basis, With guidance and assistance, from the headquarters and 
the Central banks Co-operative finance has the advantage of 
inspiring the peasants with the idea of self-help and also that 
of restricting the credit to the resources of the community 
In this respect, attention may be drawn to the fact that the 
finance being only extended to members and for their genuine 
needs, co-operative finance has also the advantage of identifying 
purpose and use 

Credtt Untons A group of people with some bond of com- 
mon interest and living m the same community, agree to form a 
■credit union with the object of giving loans to each other, on 
very cheap basis Savings ace pooled, and out of these savings 
are advances made to members Small sub-committees of members 
sanction these loans and see to their genuineness The rate of 
interest is also low They may finance the poorer lot, the low- 
income groups, the working men and also the labourers They 
also encourage the twin virtues of thrift and savings State has 
recognised the movement and passed laws enabling the movement 
to prosper The organisations ate small and they are performing 
functions useful to farmers in the extension of cheap credit to 
them These organisations are mostly operating in the rural 
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areas. But there ate pitfalls, too; one difficulty is the low 
amounts which the union could advance to the peasants. Another 
difficulty is the lack of finances. Still another difficulty is 
mounting bad debts. And when the state intervenes, the people 
lose their own initiative and leave things to the state officials. 
And then the lack of banking experience on the part of the 
peasants has also been another influence working in the same 
direction. 

Loan Associations- These associations feature the American 
rural society. Their function is making, servicing and collecting 
loans ; and guarantee loans, made through them. The associations 
provide local credit services and also assume financial responsibi- 
lity for the loans made to the members by the Federal Land 
Banks. They would, therefore, be careful in recommending 
loans they want their members to have. The funds, obtained by 
the association, are invested in the bonds and the stocks of land 
banks. Apparently, it is quite all right, hut in actual practice, some 
defects have come to the fore. There is the divided responsibi- 
lity as between the loan associations and the land banks. And 
there is the lack of income, and of interest by members of the 
association. But the associations have done wonderful service 
to the farms and farmers in recommending them to be considered 
for loans. Land banks can grant loans but the responsibility of 
the realisation of the loans is that of the association. Greater 
responsibility is being shouldered by the associations, and limits 
are put on their recommendations. 

Mortgages and Short-term Credit. Attention may be invited 
to mortgage institutions, which grant mortgage credit' to 
peasants. Mortgage credit institutions have attracted a lot of 
attention. The origin of the institutions may be traced to the 
German Landschaften, to which the landowners pledge mortga- 
ges of their land in order to obtain credit. Amortised lands are 
made by these banks. The loans have very very long maturities, 
and in certain cases are permanent debts. Bonds are issued and 
retired in order to secure so much needed credit. These insti- 
tutions have also been organised on co-operative basis in other 
countries and have proved a success, too. But the defects relate 
to the lack of experience and expert knowledge about the work- 
ing of the land mortgages on the part of the members, the 
promoters and the organisers. Hence it is, that these institutions 
have not worked well in the regions where they have been trans- 
planted, now. Another defect is the usual malady of the lack of 
funds. In most countries these institutions are being run by the 
State ; public land credit institutions, as they are named in 
most European countries, are also established, for the same 
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purpose They issue bonds, secured by mortgages, and guatan* 
teed by the state The lower credit ratings of the peasants hinder 
business Central banks help them The overhead and the 
operating expenses should be reduced In regard to short term ' 
credit, It may be stated that thousands of such associations ate 
operating neatly evetywhece These institutions are quite similat 
to the credit institutions described above, with the only difference 
that they ate small institutions, just community affaits, even when 
they have connections with banking institutions Their operating 
costs are low and the work done is without charge by the mem 
beis They play an important role in the leoiganisation of credit 
on CO operative basis 

Ftnanctn;> the Co operaitvet The financing of co-operatives 
IS an important problem, for left to themselves the co-operative 
credit associations do not have sufficient funds to finance their 
way through, and then they ate also encumbered by the incidence 
of bad debts, which reduce their financing power It may be 
said that the co-opetalive banking institutions may finance 
co-opetative associations, and give them loan for the purpose 
of financing the peasantry Still, the financial needs ot co 
operatives are now expanding, with the result that it has become 
well’nigh impossible for them to stand on their own legs They 
obtain the necessary finance by inviting deposits from the general 
public to finance the movement and the farmers who may be in 
need of the same It may also be that they obtain the finance by 
means of bonds, (guaranteed by the state) which they sell to the 
public Another way is by subsidies from the state It is by all 
these means that the co-operatives obtain the necessary finance 
But the most important thing is not getting finance, as its misuse, 
for that IS a greater danger to be faced by the co operatives It 
IS always good to have some training lo the methods, techniques 
and principles of co operation and then to go ahead with co-opera- 
tive credit Apex co-operative banks ate also established to 
finance the regional co-operative banks, which, in turn, finance 
the unions and the associations It may be pointed out that the 
financial problem is to be solved in the context of the special 
circumstances attendant upon the situation peculiar to the 
locality and the conditions there 

Farmer^' Insurance Needs The insurance needs of the peasant 
ern’otace aVi iotrms rf ecoTvornit atAivtty \<iow swpft tK vtfUr- 
rance has been very much extended, to cover such forms as crop 
and cattle insurance, too Insurance, also, is a source of finance, 
for the money is given when required Needless for us to go 
into the principles of insurance Suffice it to point out that 
insurance, in the sph“ce of agriculture is a provision against the 
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■risk and the hazards, attendant on the same. In this connection, 
it may also be pointed out that the provision of insurance is as 
great a necessity for the peasant as for anybody else ; in fact his 
need is greater, for the simple reason that his vocation is attended 
ty greater instability. For instance, the need of the peasant for 
accident insurance is greater than that of the city dweller, for 
the fact is that the accident rate in the sphere of agriculture is 
high. 

Aim and OhjcclivBs. The chief aim is to stabilise farming 
operations, by making available to the peasant the finance that is 
needed by him at time of emergency. By paying small amounts 
in the form of premia, the peasant is able to get a large sum of 
•money sufficient to cover his expenses, which may be incurred in 
an emergency loss, which is suffered by him. A crop, which is 
insured against risk of loss, need not be a source of worry to the 
peasant nor need he fear that the destruction of the same would 
mean any financial loss to him. Similarly, when the peasant has 
insured his cattle, he would not be in danger of having to suffer 
on account of loss. Another objective is to ensure among the 
peasants the habits of thrift and savings; they very seriously lack 
this habit. And finally, insurance culminates in giving the 
peasants, the much needed experience in the matter of community 
■savings. Thus insurance would help the peasant and stabilise 
agricultural operations, too. 

Organisation and Operations- The usual form of organisation 
may be a mutual or a co-operative one, which could be of help to 
the peasant. Possibly, well-established insurance companies may 
undertake the business of insurance. The management of an 
insurance organisation may be vested in the board of directors, 
formed under law. The directors may be elected by the members 
' of the insurance society at their general meeting for a term, 
usually not exceeding three years. Sometimes, a part of the direc- 
torate may retire every year; this gives advantage of continuity 
of pqlicy, which they may enforce from time to time, but with- 
out vested interests being created. Votes may be allotted on the 
basis of the insurance carried, policies, investments or shares and 
stocks held. The officials may be the president, the vice-presi- 
dent, the secretary and the treasurer, and the auditors (who may 
be appointed by the state), all the others being elected by the 
directors of the company, or the society. In the case of compa- 
nies, the liability is limited, while other .yfganisations may have 
Unlimited liability. Regarding the operational side, the usual 
practice, with the mutuals is to appoint special agents to solicit 
business and membership. The applications for such purposes 
go to the officials, local and in the headquarters, the final 
authorities for sanction. The farmers’ mutuals, as the co-opera- 
4ive insurance societies are styled also cater for membership 
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drive, foe the larger the range of membership, the greater is the 
secutity and. better the tesoatces of the society Sometimes the 
agent is paid on a flat percentage, a fixed fee on commission 
basts Full cash premiums are also collected by tbe societies In the 
case of loss to the articles insured tbe payment is made to the 
assignee, who need not starve for want of funds, under insurance 

Forms of Insurance There is a great multiplicity o£ the 
forms of insurance fire insurance, crop insurance, cattle insu 
ranee, windstotni insurance, life insurance and accident insurance 
Tire ir/rnrawce protects tbe peasant against loss arising out of fire 
and the damage resulting therefrom jt covets risk against lightn- 
ing loss This type of insurance is provided by joint stock com- 
panies and farmers’ mutuals Insurance companies also insist on 
reasonable precautions against fires and protective measures to be 
adopted by the peasants, insuring against the risk of fite The 
educative influence of the fire insurance as also of the other types 
IS inestimable Crop insurance is the most important type of an insu- 
rance service developed in rural regions crops «« insured against 
risk of loss or damage by hailstorms Insurance takes notice of 
standing crops and its follow-on Crop insurance gives protec- 
tion against all odds and hazards, such as dtought> rust, 
insects, animals or an) such pests This insurance is, there 
fore, potent in providing stability to the peasant Windtiorm 
insurance provides protection against wmdstotm hazards and is 
now going out of vogue Ltveiiochs insurance may be more bene- 
ficial to the peasants, for it provides against the loss of cattle by 
disease or accident, as also by fire or theft 

Insurance Finance What about financing farm insurance? 
This question has to be tackled in the light of the meagre resources 
in the countryside Finance may be partly secured by means of 
of premiums but if dependence is on this type of finance, the- 
disadvantage is in the form of higher premium rates Assessments 
may also constitute a major source of this finance Stmilatlyv 
membership fees are another source of finance This analysis 
refers to the farmer’s mutual, for in the case of the joint stock 
insurance companies, the sources may be from joint stock funds 
Contributions and deposits from members, also, may constitute- 
another source, on which some reliance may be placed Levying 
an assessment, after each material loss, is another method for 
financing insurance But wjth the growth of the size of cooceros, 
this does not remain a major source Or, the reliance may also be 
placed on borrowings from the state of tbe banking organisations 
to finance the extraordinary losses incurred in exceptional years 
In this respect, it may also be stated, that tbe source of finance 
may as well be the State, or the Central bank who maybe inclined 
to encourage this venture, in the interests of sound farm 
finance 
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SuTitinary and Conclusions. The subject of agricultural finance 
is vast, and also complicated by several considerations. The most 
important one relates to the inelasticity of demand for funds on 
the part of the peasant. With his resources limited and his staying 
power low, the peasant’s dependence upon external finance is 
great. It may also be stated that the finances required by the 
peasant ate of several types; the short-term, the intermediate-term 
the long-term, marketing and co-operative finances, the last two 
being indirect ones. All varieties of financial needs were adjudg- 
ed in the light of the problems of the peasant. It was discovered 
that the short-term finance (the most common required by the 
peasants) is mainly arr<.nged from internal sources, e- g. the indi- 
vidual money-lender or the merchant, while the long-term finance 
is mainly drawn from external sources. Another point is that 
while the peasant’s need for the long-term finance is elastic, 
his demand for the short-term finance is mostly inelastic ; the 
longer the term of the loan, the more elastic is the demand 
or the finance. This conclusion seems to hold true in major 
cases. Another conclusion is that the financial needs of the 
peasants are of differential nature, varying with cyclical and other 
changes and variations in the agricultural sphere. The lending 
limits of the peasants*also vary with different financial agencies ; 
the most liberal agency is the state, but in this case, too, the 
budgetary needs put a limit on financial assistance, rendered by 
it. In regard to social aspects of the problem (and in this is also in- 
cluded the legal ones) it was noticed that the best agency in the 
circumstances was the State for shorn of its red-tapism, it did not 
have bad social consequences, which the other agencies might 
have ; in this connection one might even recommend the nationa- 
lisation of rural finance, in view of its advantage of low rates, 
and long terms. The problems of repayments and recoveries and 
carryovers raise special questions. Repayment has to be adjusted 
to the peasant’s paying capacity, which in times of stress and 
strain, is seriously affected, with the result that the paying de- 
mands must be adjusted in the interest of good agrarian relations. 
The problems of emergency lending and lending for temporary 
periods were discussed ; the most important point is that these 
unforeseen demands on the part of the peasant, must also be met, 
if only to enable him to tide over a difficulty. Marketing finance 
was examined ; the problem needed closer examination, the re- 
quirements in this respect varying with the type of the merchants 
and his practices. The financing of the co-operatives was an im- 
portant contribution of the analysis to the main argument; the 
co-operative methods of finance, though important and useful 
are not dependable for they are weak sources. In regard to the 
insurance needs of the peasant, were examined the main forms of 
organisation and their operations ; and the extension of the farm 
insurance was advocated, in the interests of financial stability. 
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This Ust chapter peep* into the future AR welfare move- 
ments seek to elevate the standatd of living tatbet than standard* 
of production The future of the farmers and not that future of 
agricultural indusccie* i$ important The objective of a highet 
living standards of the peasant being fulfilled, the welfare of the 
mafor part of the world is also realised, as this is what determines 
the welfare of larger numbers of the world’s population, which ii 
composed of peasants This chapter starts with a preview of the 
situation and the setting in which the peasant finds himself a 
descriptive survey of the farmer’s stfle and status in the society 
of which he 1$ a member The next section deals with the all- 
importanr topic of state Intervention in agriculture, and discusses 
such important subjects as agiicultotal policy, agricultural protec- 
tion, and the restrictions and the controls imposed in the sphere 
of agriculture The one thing that appears to have been omitted 
IS the price policy, to which was made extensive and detailed 
tefereoce in an earlier chapter on "Adjustment by Pricing ” The 
scope and the usefulness of the Co-operative movement is examin- 
ed in the next section, which is devoted to its types, organi- 
sations and objectives, separate section studies the problem from 
the point of view of the peasant and his attitude Suggestions 
ate made about reducing inequalities of wealth, improving living 
standards of the villager, directing population movements, and 
canrfohVng ffte itnpacr of prices on the persavvc ifld 
•conditions What remains still unsolved, how it would be solved, 
also attracts our attention in the end 


The Carver The growth of national wealth and income 
does influence the peasant too For instance, several ameni ie 
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<3f life have been introduced in rural areas, with the consequen- 
tional modernisation of the village. Due to greater contact with 
the cities and the urban areas, the life of the peasant has been 
transformed. Greater opportunities for improving his economic, 
social and political status have been provided now than ever be- 
fore, With better farming, the emphasis has also been shifted to 
better living. The possibilities for better reorganisation of the 
countrj'side and peasant life are now more numerous and it has 
been demonstrated now, that with a proper approach, the status 
of the peasant and his resources should also improve considerably. 

Rural A<: peels. Many are the hopes and the fears in the rural 
areas, it is on the basis of these that the rural society is built and 
reconstructed. Landless labourers nurture the hope of rising up 
the social ladder and the tenants of becoming peasant-owners. 
But these movements upwards jn the social scale have to be 
punctuated with some struggle on their part. And there is resis- 
tance at every step* it is here that the state and other agencies 
could play a vital role. The peasant is the product of his environ- 
ment, which has to Ite improved to bring about an improvement 
in his status, hiow that the attention of all the progressive ele- 
ments is focussed on farm families, the problem is to be viewed 
in proper perspective. The reinvigoration of rural life is not the 
same thing as the poetic appreciation of nature and rural land- 
scape; it is rural prosperity which is essential to the revitalisation 
of the rural society. Admittedly, the movement to raise stand- 
ards in the countryside is not just philanthropic but one calculated 
to improve the very foundations of national economy, and to put 
the same on surer grounds, too. It is directed to the reorganisa- 
tion of the rural movements in such a manner as to replace the 
existing maladjusted social relations and to eliminate social in- 
equities. __ Urban life, too, may gain from the development and 
the reorganisation of the country life and the rural institutions, 
which is the object of reform by the planner. 

Research and Rcarpauiuilious. It may be maintained (and 
correctly) that the lines of development would follow' research 
conducted into the state of affairs in the rural countryside. 1 here 
is lack of information about the conditions in the countryside and 
in this state of imperfect knowledge, it would be inadvisable to 
go ahead with any plans for the reorganisation of the rural society, 
for that would be a leap in the dark. Agricultural surveys are an 
important prerequisite for development plans and programme. A 
rural survey should include exploration, inspection, judgment, 
and a campaign for facts about particular rural aspects, and should 
be a scientific record of the entire situation, as it is and not as 
it should be. The problems of all communities are typically local 
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and entirely peculiar Every community has to build its own liffr 
on us own organisational set*up, and therefore these sutyeyt 
should be undertaken by several independent agencies, to afford 
cheeks and counter-checks on the same facts, as collected by each 
individual agency These surveys should be undertaken by 
schools, agricultural department, boards of inquiry, welfare 
organisations and other such organisations and state agencies The 
pan of research should be on a co-operative national basis and 
we I-integrated and co-ordinated, too, for without this, the 
position would be incorrect and even misleading Also selected, 
problems should be taken up for study, and methods of research 
agreed upon In this connection, a census of population may be 
of use if in pointing to the directions in which further efforts 
should be directed It is on this basis that the reorganisation of 
the rural life is to be undertaken Reorganisation must notice 
the place and the role of the household in the rural areas, and tty 
to b'lng about a re-iotegration of the family life, or at least 
protect It from external disintegrating influences 

Envirojimuts an I the Coifl««ni/y In this environmental 
sphere, the first rung of the Uddet is the family which should be 
reorganised and put on a stable basis, for no social progress is 
worthwhile if the family weakens in the ptocess, especially in the 
rural areas, where the attachment of the peasant ro his family is 
very great, and whete the unit of proooction and operation is 
also the fimily The role of the family is of utmost importance 
Better living in the home and making it more beautiful and 
attractive to live in goes fat in providing the much needed im 
peius to the peasant in the way of bettering his citcumstancei, 
and serving as an incentive for making farm practices better 
That home is the source of livmg in v illages, should not be 
underestimated The burden of debt is to be taken away from, 
farms and households, without this step u would weigh heavily 
on them and damp their living And foremost of all, the house- 
hold must be stabilised, foe stability at home would bring about 
stability in the community, too Next ranks the neighbourhood 
family life is environed by neighbours The drama of life is 
enacted among neighbours and their relations to each other It is 
because of the neighbourly influence, that even the mote progres- 
sive elements in rural areas, get damped and have to accord to 
the less progressive ones It is admissible that netsh')OurlioDJ n a 
loose and incoherent organisation, especially in the West, but m 
the Eastern and "backward” economies, the looseness is not 
marked Some bonds may be traceable, those of race, topography* 
institutions and religion It is conceded that howsoever loose 
the neighbourhood may be, it is still an important influence in 
the country’s reorganisation Scientific farming needs good neigh- 
bourhood spirit, and entetptiaing neighbours, with progressive 
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^approach to various problems. All these are the prerequisites for 
laising rural standards. Technical co-operation could only thrive 
on the foundations of neighbourly co-operation. Good neigh- 
bourly spirit is very essential to the advancement of farming. 
-Common policies with respect to sanitation and communications 
in the vicinity are essential to the maintenance of good relations 
and also good agriculture. Neighbourhood population groups 
are the most important ones in the economic utilisation of local 
tesources. This is the result of the social texture, social psycho- 
logy and social economics as operative in the countryside, and as 
■emanating from neighbourhood. Also, the foundations of the 
business community (the next rank in the social set-up) are in 
neighbourly relations. The farmer, as he conducts more economic 
•activities, is a member of the business community and is under 
its impact. The most important thing that the peasant needs is 
•the espirit de corps of his fello-w business associates. It is idle to 
imagine that the peasant is an isolated seller or buyer of produce, 
for even the price he pays or gets is the resultant of forces operat- 
ing on a communal scale. And then there are obligations and 
Iresponsibilities attendant upon the peasant becoming a member 
of the community to •which he belongs from the business point 
of vie-w. Neither could the businessmen ignore the peasant, for 
their business is rooted in the attitudes of the peasantry, their 
resources and productive efforts. Legal relations originate from 
Tjusiness relations, practices and associations. 

Rural Inslitutiom- Important rural institutions relate to 
■education, business, society, religion and health. True, the far- 
mers could sometimes go on without the exchange mechanism. 
What business institutions are conducive to the betterment of 
the peasant is a moot question, that is to be decided in the light 
• of local traditions and conditions. Business institutions determine 
the economic conditions of the peasantry. The problem of busi- 
ness institutions and mechanism is one of devising the ways 
and means for building up of farm life, through a system of inte- 
grated social channels and the mechanism of business activities and 
methods. The business and the agricultural interests of farm life 
;are closely integrated ; this needs to be appreciated. For instance, 
the fact that the peasant has to sell his produce, is sufficient to 
suggest that business institutions influence his income. An im- 
provement of business mechanism may ensure the stability of in- 
•come to the peasant. The impact of educational institutions is 
of the utmost importance in building up the future society and 
also giving the correct leadership to rural peasants. Schooling 
-determines the social fabric, potentially speaking. The fact is 
-that deficiencies mark school education in rural areas. And the 
]problem is one of reorganisation of the educational system in the 
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light of the needs of the countryside In this matter, it has to be 
recognised that the school could also serve as the centre of 
guidance and information for the peasants, hence the selection of 
the teachers should be made accordingly Next ate the religious 
institutions for the peasant is more or less leligiously inclined, 
at least mote religious than the urbanite The rural religious ins 
titutions play a significant part in the formation of character 
and other qualities required for the improvement of life provid- 
ed the religious teachings ate interpreted in the correct manner 
These must conform to the nature of the population Social insti- 
tutions have an important role in racial relations of Milage life 
The problem is that of bringing about a concord as between the 
economic life and the social traditions and institutions Spice 
and entertainment should be injected into the life of the peasant 
Health centres must be mentioned for the maternity general and 
veterinary hospitals reduce a lot of waste Such institutions must 
be multiplied in the interest of the health of the people Govern- 
ment institutions refer to the local self government m the vil 
lage with their extension the spirit of the peasantry is high, and 
the peasants’ problems tackled in an autonomous spirit Extension 
services are dealt with below 

Legislatton at d Policy A word need be said about legisla- 
tion for rural areas State activities also extend to the tax structute 
in the countryside and the employment of other services in tutil 
areas I egislaeion has to be encouraged on such lines as do not 
seem good to the legislator but are realistic Rural legislation 
embraces a vast canvas it includes debt legislation land legislation* 
etc The framing of legislation for the rural areas means a definite 
policy to be chalked out and a definite programme and outlook on 
the part of the legislature and the parly in power Landpolicies, 
It may be said, parenthetically, ate important in the development 
of the personality of the peasant, for they determine the land re- 
lations in the village ana these land relations are the most basic 
for rural relations And legislation should be based on research 
and investigation into rural problems, for then it would be able 
to remedy effectively the malady that infects the countryside 
Legislation should also be such as may be possible to implement, 
otherwise it will beifseless 

State and Agriculture In this section, it may be worthwhile 
tbe tateft^anectinix as between the State and Ag.ricolture 
in a country The State policy towards agriculture is quite rele- 
vant to Its complexion in the economy State may directly inter 
vene in the agrarian structure through the formulation of the 
national agricultural policy which fits in with her general econo- 
mic policy, production policies in the sphere of agricultute and 
state policies regarding tnarketiog and distribution, the diversion 
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of resources from and to agriculture, (as the circumstances may 
warrant), policies regarding controls and restriction in the agricul- 
tural and the general economy and finally agricultural protection, 
and the subsidies to agriculture. It does appear, from this enu-- 
meration, that the field to be covered is sufficiently vast, and 
one which is beset with great difficulties and dangers; and needs 
careful implementation by the State. ' 

Slate Tntervcnlion. The assumption so far in this disserta- 
ion has been that the economy works smoothly on the basis of 
free and open competition, while the state may also intervene in 
economic spheres. Special attention needs to be devoted to the 
agricultural sector, because of the dependence of agriculture on 
land, the systems of tenure and the laws of succession, which 
derive from the statutory and social framework. The second reason 
for this intervention is that agriculture is predominantly a small- 
scalevindustry, usually under-capitalised and often starved of capi- 
tal so that the state has to make up for the deficiency, and also 
protect him against the middleman. And agriculture and other 
allied industries remain comparatively depressed, making it 
necessary for the State to come to their rescue. Fourthly, 

, agricultural prices and therefore, profit margins in agriculture, 
also fluctuate very frequently and also very intensely so that it is 
essential for the state to safeguard agricultural interest and to. see 
that the fluctuations are minimised. Fifthly, the various social and 
political factors and forces also make it obligatory for the state to 
intervene in the agricultural sector. Sixthly, the view-point of 
the agriculturists is not progressive so that the state has to take 
up cudgels not for the sake of framing necessary legislation, blit 
also for rousing enthusiasm of the cultivators. Lastly, the state has 
more often than not to supervise and guide (if not actually finan- 
ce) the co-operative movement, which is increasingly playing an 
important part in rural reconstruction movements. 

Agricultural Policies. State agricultural policies may concern’ 
themselves with the whole of the rural and agricultural arena. The 
term ‘agricultural’ policies embraces a vast field of state activities 
for they may also include the policies of increasing and multiply- 
ing the agricultural and general economic opportunities in the 
rural sector. This topic is, however, outside the scope of this ele- 
mentary treatise. Suffice it to point out that the agricultural em- 
ployment policies affect the demand for labour and also the in- 
come of the agriculturists. Agricultural policies also include poli- 
cies towards the debtor-creditor relations in rural areas (dealt with 
in a separate chapter on rural finance) and labour legislation, affect- 
ing the field of agriculture and the landless labour employed in 
cultivation. Agricultural policy, broadly interpreted, refers to- 
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the policy, broadly interpreted, refers to the policy about cottagt 
And rural industries, and about land distribution and land tenure 
It IS not possible to deal with all these phases (of agricultural poll 
cies) in this short section, hence treatment is selective It maybe 
noticed that the main forms of policy relate to production distti 
bution, control, protection and diversion of agricultural resources 
from and to the industrial sector 

Production Poltctei The mam efforts of all enlightened and 
■welfare states are directed to increasing productivity of agricul 
lure If possible, quality is also sought to be improved in addi 
tion to the increase in quantity The State could adopt a good 
rational policy towards the land tenures and improve its ptoducti* 
vity Such a system of tenure has to be evolved as would secute 
the tenant stability as also improve productivity (This aspect of 
the problem has been dealt within the chapter “Ownership and 
Tenancy”) It is the effort of the state to increase the ptoducti 
vity of land from the qualitative angle for the state may be 
come owner of land, so that all production policies could be inv 
plemented as desired State may also be able to tmptove ptoducti 
vity by the regulation of land ownership in such a manner as to 
implement production policies it chalks out The state may 
supply free advice to peasants who want the same, and also tequi 
sites of agricultural production, such as fertilizers and feeds, at 
nominal charges It would be of service to peasants by providing 
cheap breeding services In brief, state help and assistance is 
essential, and without this help the deficiencies in pro* 

ductive apparatus are likely to persist Both the points ate inter 
related and between them provide the answer to the hmitations 
of the state policy in production 

Marketing and Diftributfon In this respect, the reader may 
be advised to refer back to the chapter on agiicultural maikets, as 
a background to the whole problem of state help and intervention 
in the sphere of marketing State intervention in wholesale trad 
ing IS for the interests of the consumer But more tmpoitant 
from the view-point of the peasant is intetTention to lower the 
costs of marketing , to this end, states have devised such policies 
and legislation as may bting about a lowering of costs, by fixing 
maximum charges at each step This roust be coupled with regu 
lation of marketing system, of the weights and measures and of 
retailing Adequate information about correct price and ptodoc 
tion trends, the provision of storage facilities at nominal costs, 
the system of zoning to eliminate the excesses of competition 
the fixing of ceiling and floor pnces, and undertaking of retail 
operations by the state or the semi-state authorities, ate some of 
the devices That may be adopted by the state in ensuting good 
and efficient marketing In tne sphere of wholesale trading, the 
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state may have different objectives, as the ensuring of right pro- 
-fit margins on the part of dealers so that the demand for the com- 
niodity may not shrink, or exploitation of the peasants is eliminat- 
•ed. Two methods have been usually adopted by the state • that 
of co-operative marketing, and that of supervision and control 
The first method has already been dealt with above. Regard ng 
•the second, some means and measures were enumerated. It may 
^ot be out of place to mention here, that setting up of boards of 
inspection and of enforcement of standards would go a long way 
to ensure fairness in marketing practices. Direct efforts may be 
made to encourage competition among the middlemen so as to 
•secure good prices to peasants, if it be not possible to define and 
tegulate the charges. And then the state may also prescribe 
standards of quality so that the interests of the consumers could 
be safeguarded. And in the last instance, the state may itself 
.assume the marketing functions. 

Mobility and Diversion- The next step in state policy is to- 
wards the proper diversion of resources to agriculture. The 
allocation of resources, would, in the long run, tend to be ac- 
■cording to the principle of the equi-mar ginal productivity but 
it is the disparities in the distribution of resources as between 
agriculture and industry that needs to be corrected by the state. 
Not merely this •, it is essential to provide mechanism for the 
transference of these resources. The consumers and the produ- 
cers (both agriculturists in this case) are benefited by the im- 
provement of techniques. The state could also take steps to re- 
move inequalities and disparities as between industry and agri- 
culture, by accelerating the transference of the productive fac- 
tors from one to another. The state should also assist in the 
movement of labour and capital by providing information as to 
better and more remunerative occupations and also by direct as- 
sistance to productive factors. It may also be emphasized that 
the same ends could be achieved by modifying the practices of 
the peasants, advising them to introduce such crops as are likely 
to be in great demand, and also making available to them the 
•fruits of research. Sometimes, the state may compensate the 
peasants for adopting the practices enabling the shift of agricul- 
tural production in the desired manner. But in the transference 
of the labour force, different methods may be adopted, e.g., pro- 
viding cheap means of transport and better remunerations in 
alternative occupations. 

Agricultural Protection, Protectjoh of agriculture is not simi- 
lar to that of industry for the problems and the issues are vital- 
ly different; the objective is to make agriculture less vulnerable 
to various influences from outside. Also, the objective may be 
47 
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to prevent and eliminate altogether, if possible fluctuations ,n- 
indiv.dual commodities, their production and prices, by adoo, 

mg suitable policies The interests of the aoriciillor,,;. ° 
always furthered by the state at the expensi'or he ™era?ec°oi 
nomy and the state revenues And then such schemes mav ljr 
adopted as are to the specific benefit of a particular rev" „ bv 
means of subs dies or grants to agrtculturisK in certain revmn. 
Transference of economic benefit could also be effected bv tara 
tion and fiscal measures A part of the agricultural . ‘ 

be nationalised, in the interests of agricuhiire if il ' 
too weak for the private ,n, native to exploit S ” 

pansion and progress may only be ensured by 
Sion so that certain proven beneficial practice mav hi t 
on the widest scale possible, certain methods of rT,f7 
be forced on cultivators On non rcJ^om^e 
tance to the agricultural sector tray be advised fot’oTi’ “V”' 
lor social stability I„ this place, mention mf/b= ^e of the 
specific forms of protection, of wages and of incomeTetc The 
protection of wages may take the form nf 

p;:asa^;'„'rd“rh:’"tVhrr^^ 

t.er.n”Br.cultu'raU;d'rurLVare?s'’1”pt^ 

very cautiously implemented by the state ‘t to be 

the atrmul’tut,!? Iral^rater'^ralrrl’h''''" 

wL?d ’jml^Sre r "ev.l”'"f;ectrTf7.1i^,l^^ 

5rpa's:nV’‘rcore“tt’”d‘:s^i: 

of emergency, direct aid enables agriculturists to overcome 
sidiMTaVrisTb^'"^ strategic and essential crops Sub 

croDS ^oLlnr^A the cultivation of certain 

^ ^ ® dependence on foreign sup- 

plies Subsidies may revive some old but good agricultural in- 
dustries and practices Another objective may be to increase the 
general productivity of the agricultural system and encourage 
the adoption of better types of farm practices For all thefe 
reasons and also for the stimulation of consumption of certain 
agricultural products whose consumption had declined on ac- 
ml’ '“^Sidles may be given to bring about a re- 
duction in price The effect of subsidies is to increase the profit 
margin and also the real incomes of the peasants Subsidies may 
bring about necessary readjustments in production, and are paid 
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on the cultivation of selective crops or on the production of all 
There may be discriminatory or general subsidies. But their effects* 
have to be pre-estimated, for the subsidies may increase outout 
of one product at the expense of another. They may be limited- 
to the produce or the profits of the peasant, so that his income' 
increases substantially. The chief advantage of a subsidy is 
that it burdens the general taxpayer, and in this manner tht’ 
shift of income is from the non-agricultural sector to the agri- 
cultural and rural sector. ® - 

The Co-oferative Movement. This section examines the forms' 
the objectives and the methods of the co-operative movement 
for sometimes it may achieve more than all the state activities 
combined. In the. first instance the scope and the objectives of 
the co-operative movement are analysed followed by a descrin- 
tive survey of the types of co-operatives in the agricultural sec- 
tor. And next are dealt, at some length, organisations and 
functions and principles of the co-operatives. The section 
closes with a review of the pitfalls and the dangers attendant' 
upon the movement. Co-operation is connected with unselfish 
efforts of the peasants to the realisation of agreed ends in view 
in this case those of improvement and betterment of the agri- 
cultural system. In the broader sense, the co-operative aims at 
the elimination of the middleman, in whatever capacity he mav 
work, and to induce joint action among peasants for the success- 
ful termination of their operations in whatever direction they 
may be. Joint action under the banner of co-operation must be 
organised for the benefit of all members. 

Scope and Objectives. It is on the realisation of the aims 
and objectives that the successful operation of the movement' 
depends. Common well-being is the objective in all co-opera- 
tives, organised joint action for mutual benefit. Peasants orga- 
nise for the purpose of performing more efficiently, or more 
economically, the functions for which they have to pay. 
Th'ere is better need for co-operatives when agriculture L* 
afflicted by the presence of too many intermediaries, and also 
by heavy charges on the peasant. In the event of farming be- 
ing uneconomic, co-operatives are advised for poor peasants' 
Their scope is rather wide and they embrace all types of econo- 
mic and agricultural activities too. Co-operatives remedy thi 
wastes of agriculture, and put agriculture on a sound financial 
and economic basis. The economic objective is that co-opera- 
tives work more economically for the well-being of the pea- 
santry. ^ 5 

Types of Co-operatives. The field of the ■ activity of the 
co-operatives extends over all types of agricultural activity : 
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e 5, cooperative farming, co-opcratue marketing and the 
credit facilities extended b, cooperatives It may be stated 
that the co-operatives also embrace non-crcdit organisations 
and activities thrift societies, education societies, housing 
societies, reform societies (undertaking social reform and also 
advocating the same), grading md standardising societies, the 
transport societies on an identical basis , and village recons- 
truction organisations It may be difficult to deal m detail 
with various societies here Mainly there are two types of socie- 
fies, the singU-purpoie toetettet, and the multtpurpose toeteUes, 
undertaking ambitious programmes 

Orgamsatton and Functions What are the functions of co 
operatives J And what is their organisation? functions must 
be definite , these depend upon the organisation of the move- 
ment, as also Its aims A single-purpose society has functions 
different from those of the multi-purpose one The single-pur- 
pose society would pursue objectives necessary for the fulfil 
ment of its special aims, while the mniti purpose society would 
engage in many types of activities Co-operatives may obtain 
loans from members (credit cooperation) or also provide 
at cheap prices, the daily necessaries of life, such as food, or 
even manures and seeds , or they may buy for the use of the 
members, the implements of agriculture, or they may also 
place the peasant in direct communication with the customer, 
or sell his goods for him, or assist in the setting up of a 
processing factory , or provide for free chemical analysis of the 
soils, foods or manure , or make temporary loans) to the pea 
sants, or provide housing facilities to its members , or give 
superannuation allowances for the members or the servants 
of the society , or do any other odd job that the members 
decide should be done on a co-operative basis There is a 
primary society with some (tw intmbcis, who pool ihcir 
resources They may have a president, a secretary* and a 
treasurer There may also be federated co-operatives, to 
combine together the member-associations for mutual benefits 
Also there may be the regional associations, or state associa- 
tions for advising and guiding the units But the most impor 
tant remain the local associations, and the superstructure is lets 
significant 

Successjul Co operations What are the essentials of succcii* 
ful co-operation What are the principles to be followed in 
order that! co-operaticn may he successful ? Answers could 
not be categorical, except by* malting some generalisations 
Certain principles could be laid down for guidance As pointed 
out above, the organisation must perform some definite urt 
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tion. The success of the co-operative depends on attention 
and interest. It is argued that multi-purpose societies could 
not succeed for the attention of the members is diverted to 
many directions with the result that they may not be able to 
perform their functions well. But this depends upon the 
outlook of the members* which is an important factor. Good 
management is also an essential factor* responsible for the 
success of the organisation- This means a thorough check on 
accounts which must be audited. The organisation must be 
developed both from the business and the social points of view* 
if the social side is not developed, the co-operators may not 
be enthused to the same extent. And then it must be the mem- 
bers, who should control the organisation, to the exclusion of 
all external and unnecessary interference. The organisation 
should be so organised as to be self-perpetuating the best 
men in it should be available for the best jobs they could per- 
form. The financial risks of the ventures on which the co- 
operative society embarks should be well distributed and well 
balanced, too. 

Pitfalls and Bangers. Attention may new be focussed on 
the dangers and the pitfalls from which the movement suffers. 
The most important pitfall into which the movement is likely 
to fall* is mutual bickerings among members ; there may be 
the mutual jealousies and also petty disputes ; which may mount 
into big rifts and strikes at the roots of the organisations. 
Then the organisations may also suffer from the financial 
depletion and losses* for being founded on mutual accommoda- 
tion, the society may be unable to resist the financial demands 
of the members, with the result that it may accumulate bad 
debts. And when weak audit may be another pitfall for the 
co-operatives to avoid, this could only done by the state assum- 
ing audit functions. Another danger is the elaborate and 
expensive organisations that may be built up for the co-opera- 
tives. Go-operatives are weakened by the lack of understand- 
ing and accommodation among members* and also inadequate 
training on the part of the officials. Special training for 
co-operators is required for the success of the. organisations. 
Another equally great danger is for the co-operatives to fix 
their targets too high* with the result that when the same are 
not fulfilled, the drganisation may suffer from consequent 
desperation and remorse among the members. Lack of social 
cohesion among members is also dangerous- 

Planning for Agriculture. This section' deals with the ele- 
ments of planning as applied to agriculture. In the agricultural 
arena more than in any other sector* the need for planning is 
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panmount Planning is the order of the day and has found 
favour among a large number of statesmen Priorities and 
targets of planning may differ from one country to another 
Thus planning assu res different complcMons in different set- 
ups The one common target of all planning is to raise living 
standards of people for whom it is meant Agricultural plan 
ningi too, must have the same target, of raising the living 
standards of the peasants That is why planning is advocated 

Need for rtanning Why plan ? This question is not diffi- 
cult, the answer to it lies in two stages, the first stage being 
the need for planning for the economy and second, the need for 
planning for agriculture It is not possible to answer the second 
question without answering the first The need for planning 
arises out of need for the co oruination of the economic strut 
ture of the country It is only by co ordination, that the target 
of incieased productivity is realised Hence, the need for 
planning for general economic welfare Similar is the end in 
view for the planner as far as agncuUure »» concerned But 
in agriculture, the need is more intensified, for the simple 
reason that agricultural production is run on strictly individua 
hstiC’family basis, with the result that the need for co'ordinat 
ing the different and unrelated rural producers to the common 
good js urgent And planning is also advocated for raising 
peasant's st'indard of living which is notoriously low, and often 
sub-human Another objective is the correct utilisation of 
limited land resources of the country , the farmer, pursuing 
his own narrow ends, could hardly achieve this and Still 
another point is the'necessily of the elimination of waste, 
which in the agricultural sector is rather pronounced The 
basis of the economy is lud in the agricultural production 
hence by revitalising it the economy^ as a whole, would be 
toned up and the progress also attained 

The Difficulties But planning for agriculture is not an 
easy job, for It IS beset with several difficulties Any planning 
to be successful, must work through some sort of control of the 
the activities of the producers , but the unit of production 
being very small and also dispersed (m agriculture), there u 
the difficulty of controlling the actions of diversified and 
small producers Even if it be possible to control the activities 
direct of a majority of peasants, it is difficult to direct nature 
rainfall, or climatic trends Then the ignorance of the peasants 
is another factor to be reckoned with, and it is an uphill task to 
convince peasants of the need to fall m line with planners 
And the sectional and the narrow interests of the peasants 
also stand in the way of their co operation with planners 
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And then his prejudices handicap the planner. Lastly, it must 
also be conceded that the peasant has an outlook that does 
not visualise things beyond his own locality. 

Forms of Planning- In the totalitarian form of agricultural 
planning, the peasantry is reduced to mere cogs in the plan- 
ning machinery. This may not enthuse the peasant, although it 
may be quite fruitful in the short run, but in the long run this 
sort of coercion is not tasteful to him. Another form is based 
•on the regimentation of total economic forces ; with the result 
that the interests of the farmer are subordinated to those of 
the other sector of the economy. This form of planning, consi- 
dered necessary from the point of view of general interests 
(?), may not be approved of by peasants, whose range of 
interests is narrow (they are unable to view the whole eco- 
nomy), and therefore, not successful in the long run. The 
“third form of planning is imposed from above, and arbitrary 
though the agricultural sector is on a basis of equality and 
parity with industry. The success, it attains, depends on the 
•smooth running and the efficiency of the administrative 
planning machinery . and may not be so successful being too 
bureaucratic. Still another form of planning is that which is 
from the bottom upwards, and leaves ample scope for the pea- 
sant to -satisfy his own local ends ; in it the participation of 
-the peasant is ensured. It is more or less certain this form of 
planning is successful ultimately. 

Integration & Co-ordination. The essence of all planning 
lies in its ability to mobilize the economy, in a manner, which 
is well integrated and correctly co-ordinated, too. Co-ordina- 
tion and integration are the foundations on which successful 
planning is built up. This is to be completely and correctly 
appreciated. Integration has be looked at from point of view 
of different sectors of the economy, and also within agriculture 
itself. It is in this light, that the planners and the adminis- 
trators should attempt to co-ordinate and integrate the whole 
system of the general economy, and give agriculture its due 
place. Integration of the agricultural system is to be from 
u.griculture as within itself and also it is in respect of the 
planning framework. Co-ordination with the other sectors of 
the economy is also necessary. Two types of integration may 
be advised : the vertical and the horizontal : the former being 
the integration of different stages of the productive process, 
and the latter relating to its similar stages. There must be 
the co-ordination of the productive efforts of the producers in 
the different stages of production, and also the co-ordination 
of the producers in the different sectors of production, so that 
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their combined efforts may enable the economy to reach the- 
targets in planning and production 

The Planning Authority In this regard much would also- 
depend on the planning authority, which could have a definite- 
point of view and definite policy to implement If it is the 
central planning authority, national interests would supervene 
over the local oneSt while if the national authority is a com 
positc one, all the different interests may be well balanced 
Similarly, the economic interests of the agriculturists find 
an important place in national economic plant But no single 
authority could be so constituted as to show awareneis about 
local rural interests, which should also find a place in the 
economic planning It is advisable, therefore that the national 
planning authority be supplemented and assisted by the local 
planning boards to see to local interests, so that the same may 
be well served It is by this method alone that the local, rural 
and agricultural interests could be safeguarded 

Rural Aititudei It is the attitudes of the rural and the 
agricultural populace that are responsible for the success or 
failure of plans those of helpfulness and understanding 
would go along way to ensuring their success But. if the 
rural attitudes are imbued with suspicion, the plan is only un' 
plemented at the official level, and not at the popular level , 
Its success IS partial This is why rural planning should be in 
consultation with the rural people The importance of rural 
attitudes is often underestimate*, with the result that the 
enthusiasm of the rural people is not roused Another point 
is that the basic attitudes of the rural people towards the 
general economic progress are important for the success of the 
plans those of backwardness and lack of initiative make plan* 
nmg (also a form of progressive activity) a partial success 
Kural attitudes count for much 

Peasants’ Partsctpalson Great stress is laid on public 
participation, in planning activities, as initiated by the state 
The same could be said of the peasants’ participation in the 
rural planning for without this the fate of planning may not 
succeed After all, the plans are for the progress and the 
elevation of popular living standards . but if the people do not 
desire to raise them, the scope of plan would be limited and 
Its fulfilment remains only partial It is to be appreciated, 
therefore, that without the participation of the peasant, the 
initial handicap in agricultural planning persists The 
multiplicity of the production units and the non co operation 
-of the peasants in the planning machinerv account for the 
planner’s failure 
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The Future. The future of the peasants is determined by 
the way in which national income is distributed as between 
the agricultural and the non-agricultural sectors of the society. 
It is also the price-ratio, as between their goods and the goods- 
that the industrial and the other non-agricultural sections of 
the society produce, that is a determinant of their incomes- 
(real, not nominal) of the peasants- The problem today is- 
different from what it was in the days wlien agricultural- 
pursuits were carried on for subsistence. A different problem 
poses itself before the peasant whose future is tied with, 
of the future of the his society and in this respect, it is to be 
conceded that the aim is to secure a good share out of the 
national income. 


The Problems. What are the problems affecting the future 
of the peasant ? The answer depends on local and topical and 
complications. Still, some general issues could be posed in this- 
rcspect. The first problem is that of the maldistribution of in- 
comes. Usually, the city and the urban labour could earn much 
more than the rural worker for the same amount of work this 
baffles the peasant and the planner. Maldistribution of wealth 
is not only detrimental to the peasantry, but also national pro- 
gress, as it weakens their enthusiasm and incentives in the work, 
they take up- It is a problem of high priority. The second pro- 
blem is that of the unfavourable price ratios, which reduce the 
real incomes of the peasantry. It may be due to the excessive 
pressure of population on land and the imbalance in production, 
next problem is that of the natural trend (due to the inexorable 
operation of the law of increasing costs) towards a rise in the 
prices of farm products; this fact puts the peasants at a dis- 
advantage which takes the form of adverse price ratios. And 
the last problem is that of lowering standards of living of the 
peasantry ; this is further aggravated by the fluctuations that 
the peasantry and farming experience so commonly. The last 
two problems deserve consideration. 

Jnequalities and Prices. The question of prices giving birth 
to inequalities as between the peasants and the industrialists, 
is of great significance to the national economy and needs 
detailed consideration', i.e. price ratios as between the industrial 
and the farming goods and also fluctuating prices and their 
impact on the agricultural economy. Price ratios determine 
real incomes of the peasantry, while price instabilities jeopar- 
dize living standards. The first factor is of considerable impor- 
tance, for if price ratios persist in being adverse to the peasants' 
interests, they would ultimately affect the quality of the 
farming enterprise and of the entrepreneur, thus depleting: 
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agriculture both of resources and of entrepreneurs The remedy 
15 to evenly distribute the working population and the working 
capital as between agriculture lod industry The rising trend 
could only be controlled by measures designed to combat the 
law of diminishing returns (or increasing costs), that is the 
initiation of the scientific means of production and the better 
technique in agricultural undertakings The problem is, there- 
fore, that of putting agriculture on sound scientific footing 
Again, fluctuating prices mean fluctuating incomes for peasants 
and this in turn means that the standard of living could not be 
stabilised Living standards continue to drift from the higher 
planes to the lower ones with the result that the peasant reaches 
a level below which he could not sink Such remedies have to 
be applied *is the situation warrants 

The Standardf of Ltvtng A low standard of living poses 
the most serious problem in the agricultural setting How to 
raise the standard of living of the peasantry ? Low standards 
in non-agricultural sector adversely affect the future of the agri- 
cultural enterprises as this fact seals all enterprising spirit and 
brings about a depletion of investments m the agrarian sectori 
with consequential disinvestment therein But standards of 
living could only be raised after incomes have been lowered 
Alternatively, this could be done by eliminating waste and con- 
verting it into some useful purpose By teaching Home Econo- 
mics to women folk in villages, the standards of living of the 
peasantry could rise. For condemned articles are converted into 
commodities, of utility to the peasant and his household The 
various devices which may be adopted to bnngaboutan increase 
in the incomes of the peasant have been discussed in the body 
of this book and in several chapters above 

Country and Ctty Disparity, as between the city and the 
country living, is apparently responsible for damping initiative 
in peasants’ enterprises It is not income disparity or differen- 
ces in the monetary earnings alone, that account for differen- 
tial attractiveness of urban life, but the other real factors, that 
have to be taken into account, in his liking for the city life and 
his desire to settle there It is in these intangible factors that 
lies an explanation for thi» disparity Provision of schooling, 
hospitalisation, electricity, and other amenities of life charac- 
terise this disparity Some progress in this direction has been 
made, no doubt, mobile dispensaries, moble banks, and mobile 
post offices have done much to reduce the disparities as between 
the two The dm of city life makes an appeal to some people 
■who prefer to migrate to the cities in search of ampler incomes 
and more economic opportunities there As between the living 
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■Standards in the cities and the rural areas, the preference may 
te for the former types with the result that this disparity arises 
JDUt of differential standards, as between these places. In this 
direction, a comparative study of living .conditions and the 
standards of living is very urgently needed; it is essential for 
comparison of the two regions, with special reference to the 
-costs of living as between them. 

Population Movements- Two types of population movements 
are visible; absolute population trends in villages, and the move- 
ments of population as between villages and towns- Both these 
movements are important from the peasant’s viewpoint. Survi- 
val rates and marriage rates are high in rural areas where fami- 
ly life is essential to the efficiency of the (rural) productive 
apparatus. With an improvement of village living standards, the 
trend of population is on the incline, for the first impact of pros- 
perity is to raise population in regions which have risen from 
the starvation level to the subsistence level and upwards. Second- 
ly, the urbanward movement is on the increase, and there is 
thus brought about an adjustment as between the pressures of 
population in the rural and the urban areas. The urbanward 
movement comprises the active members and the richer sections 
of the village population and this brings about a depletion of the 
working population in rural areas, as also a diminution of the 
investible funds there. Qualitatively speaking, this adversely 
affects the village economy. Industries attract more people 
from villages to towns, while the ruination of village indus- 
tries has been responsible for urbanward migration- 

* The Question Mark. On what does the future of the peasant 
depend ? The most pressing problem is that of the raising the 
peasant’s living levels. It was thought that the peasant could be- 
nefit from competition, which should, therefore, be encouraged. 
But this view has been now discarded, and the modern view 
stresses the evils of competition as being responsible for the pre- 
sent plight of the peasant, and lowering living standards. His 
income depends on prices obtained for his produce, price is 
the main consideration to be reckoned with. Competition has 
to give way to co-operation, which is the best remedy for the 
ills of the rural people. What form should this co-operation 
•take, is not to be decided by the theoretician but by an assess- 
ment of the needs of the villages and the rural people them- 
selves, as co-operation must be in accord with the environment; 
it should be evolutionary it its growth and not an imposition 
-from above. 

Lines of Action- In order that national and rural welfarcr 
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accord with each other* it is desirable that the problem be not 
attacked in i hasty and isolated manner In the agricultural 
interests, restriction* are enforced including those on agricul* 
tural industry itself But this is not to jeopardise national 
standards of living and consumption Competition may benefit a 
few industries and also a few undertakings, and its restriction 
must be very discriminate for instance, in respect of middlenaan 
services, in the marketing sector, it would pay to encourage 
competition The impact of limiting competition on prices has 
also to be borne in mind beforehand for it may result in the 
enhancement of price levels, the whole price cost structure may 
as well be disturbed by the action taken to limit competition m 
select sectors of the socteiy An eye on social and economic 
justice has to be kept, for now. as never before, the ideals of 
socio economic justice have found favour with everybody and 
peasants are increasingly conscious of these The flexibility of 
the industrial and the agricultural systems has to be taken Into 
account when introducing reforms Also the interrelations of 
the two must be \ lewed so as not to disturb one with conscquen* 
tial disturbance of the other It is also to be noticed that justice 
in distribution is essential for the peasant's well being 

Coneerttd Aetton In this connection, it may be pertinent 
to point out that the future of the peasant could only be 
brightened by concerted action when implementing plans for 
the uplift of the peasant Concerted action is in the first ms* 
tance, essential m cultivation then in marketing and distribu* 
tion and lastly, in the allied processing and other industries 
In the second stage concerted action is also necessary in the 
industrial sector as the situation in the non agricultural sector 
reflects on conditions in the agricultural sphere And it is im- 
portant that the same procedure be followed in other sectors, 
so that production from agriculture and industry is absorbed m 
the markets and all forms of economic activity are well integ 
rated In another way, it is proper and necessary that all 
agencies for the uplift of the peasant should work together, and 
be coordinated in a concentrated manner It is also to be 
stressed that the prime need of all agricultural policies is the 
unity of purpose, for nothing confuses the peasants mor». than 
different voices with which welfare workers often speak It is 
the unity of purpose m agricultural sector that needs to be im* 
pressed on the planners The economic policies of the state 
should be evolved in consultation with several non-official 
agencies, with a view to achieving agreement on basic points so 
that the implementation is rendered easy for the peasant who 
may also enlist his active participation and assistance in the 
movements launched to lift him tip to the standards deemed 
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■necessary for him and the society he lives in* How this is being 
“done is an interesting study which, though not perti i the 

theoretician, may still be fruitful. 

The Extension Services. A fleeting reference may be made here 
to the extension services which have been launched in several 
■countries for the express purpose of improving the peasants 
by means of self-reliance. The state can put him on the right 
path and show him how the greater utilisation of local resour- 
-ccs could result in bringing greater prosperity. Various steps 
have been advised, but there is some agreement on the basic 
methods of approach. In the first instance, the problem could 
be tackled by improving agriculture itself, this would bring 
greater income to the peasant. In this connection, the practical 
aspects of agricultural science should be extended to the peasant 
with the result that he has a practical approach to agricultural 
problems. Training in the rural leadership is an essential 
feature of the programme. The next step aims at the improve- 
ment of the health of the peasants, for the expenses add to the 
costs in terms of efforts to put the farmers in healthful condi- 
tion is huge so that a great saving is affected if the services and 
expert advice is directed to exploiting the local indigneous 
medicinal resources to lessen the strain on the purse of the pea- 
sants. In this respect, attention has to be focussed on the 
■organisation of sanitation services in villages through effectual 
co-operation. The villagers must acquire hygienic habits. The 
next step is to improve home practices, so that the peasant and 
his wife better home and family life to which they are so much 
devoted. It is advisable the rjvet the attention of the villagers 
to those practices as could be conducive to better living. With- 
•out recreational activities rural life becomes a routine dull 
affair boring both to the villagers and their attitudes- Illite- 
racy and ignorance are the next problems to be attacked, the 
-organisation of the farm schools, both for children and adults, 
but with care and caution, is the next step without which 
Turalites could not make their practices better- In this respect, it 
is very very important that rural schools should be made really 
rural, the instruction in these schools should be in confoimity 
with the needs and the local problems, which may be included 
in the curricula. And the next step is to make the application of 
the latest in science possible in the locality in accord with the 
means and the needs of the peasants. And above all, the essen- 
tial feature of this programme should be to operate a total pro- 
gramme ; of course this is most important in the estimation of 
the experts, who have had some experience of rural assignments. 
No farmer could split up his life and its problems into isolated 
nnits, and then tackle them ; life and its problems have to be 
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treated as a whole and not piecemeal It is of importance that 
the problem is attacked from all fronts so that no weak spot 
infects the social fabric of the village society, nor any looDholes- 
left ^ 


AnEptlogue This analysis points to the fact of dynaraismi 
in the rural economy, and its application to the agricultural 
sector, but it has to be conceded that the survey has been only 
selective, far within the limited space it could not be humanly 
possible to attempt an exhaustive and complete analysis of agri- 
cultural problems facing an unstable economy in its dynamic 
perspectiMtv It may only be hoped that tlie selectivity of the 
survey has not much depreciated its utility The future of 
\ illage communities appears to be bright, in view of the grow- 
ing consciousness of the farmer to his own problems and also 
in view of increasing awareness about agricultural problems by 
the general public This last chapter attempted to review the' 
basic factors making for the betterment of the agriculturists 
and for the reform of agriculture with a view to improving the 
status of the peasant and also his environments To the peasant, 
agricultural pursuit is not only a source of money incomes, but 
a mode of living For the farmer, agriculture is the whole of 
his life and an essential part of his living Hence the crux of 
the rural problem IS not economic, but social and sociological 
It is human relations that count for more thin anything else in 
the practical aspect of living in the rural society, and it should 
be the aim of the Economist, the Politician and the Legislator to* 
conform to this ideal of welding social relations in a manner 
most invigorating to the peasants and also conducive to the 
general well being of the society as a whole In this connection^ 
two things appear to be extremely essential , first that is local 
rural leadership that should be evaluated and secondly, that 
haste should be made slowly This leadership problem is quite 
a difficult issue because of the fact that the gulf between the rich 
and the poor in the rural areas, is sufficiently wide, and the 
educational standards not very high External, non rural leader- 
ship could not inspire that confidence and self reliance that is 
of the essence of all reform and advancement in all walks of 
life Those intimately in touch with rural conditions and 
agrarian attitudes, alone, could take effective steps in this- 
dtrection And the nature of the efforts may aiso vary wjth 
different localities In the second instance, the advice is 
“make haste slowly" for any hasty step may jeopardise all 
attempts, and also cause disappointment, resulting in a major 
setback to all concerned The peasant may creep back into his 
shell, and the efforts of the rural worker wasted It is only by 
very slow, well-calculated steps, that the whole problem could 
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be attacked and tackled successfully. It is on sure foundations 
that success could be built and then stabilised, It is also to be 
recognised that the foregoing is only instrumental in making 
the laymen and the students understand and appreciate the pro- 
blems confronting Agriculture. And if this objective of provid- 
ing the rural worker with intimate theoretical apparatus to 
enable him to assess a particular situation correctly, is achiev- 
ed, the author stands very amply rewarded for his efforts in- 
presenting this dissertation. 



